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Wheat has been a staple article of diet amongst a large 
proportion of the inhabitants of the world from the earliest 
times of which information as to the dietary of human beings 
is available. Primitive man apparently ate hie wheat and 
other cereal grains whole, sometimes even entirely uncooked, 
but more fucquently dried or parched by fire. As civilisation 
dawned and the practice of preparing and cooking food came 
into use, primitive mills, somewhat resembling the mortar and 
pestle of the present-day chemist, were devised. Such mills 
are still in use in the East. They served to reduce the grains 
to a more or less coarse powder which could be readily mixed 
into a paste or dough with water. This dough was shaped 
into cakes and cooked by baking, no doubt originally into un- 
leavened bread, but in later times, with the addition of yeast, 
in{o bread as we understand it to-day. 

^ Such primitive mills produced a wheat meal containing the 
whole of the grain. They were incapable of attempting any 
separation of flour and bran, which for the present may he 
accepted as the two chief components of the wheat grain. As 
the more civilised peoples acquired more refined habits of 
feeding, and the mechanical arts advanced, the primitive 
mortar and pestle mill, by a process of continuous evolution, 
reached its climax in the mechanically driven millstones 
which ground the whole of the breadstuffs of the civilised 
world until about forty years ago. ' 

The stone mill of that date was an instrument of the 
greatest delicacy and precision, but it had nevertheless its 
limitations. As long as the wheat with which it had to deal 
VOL. 72. B 



2 Tlie Composition and Food Value of Bread. 

possessed the soft starchy kernel and thick tough skin of the 
varieties commonly grown in Great Britian, it could pulverise 
the flour without unduly tearing the skin, and thus render 
possible such a separation of bran from flour as the more 
fastidious tastes of the people of the nineteenth century de- 
manded. But already in 1870 home-grown wheat could 
supply little more than half the breadstulls of the population 
of the United Kingdom. Since that date the population has 
greatly increased, and the area of land under wheat consider- 
ably decreased, so that at the present time four-fifths of the^ 
wheat consumed in the United Kingdom is imported from 
abroad. 

Now many of the wheats imported into this country from 
abroad differ from home-grown wheats in two characters 
which for the present ai'gument are of the greatest importance. 
They are much harder, and their skin is much less tough. 
Consequently, when ground in the stone mills of forty years 
ago, they yielded a flour which failed to produce bread to suit 
the public taste. If the stones were set to pulverise sufficiently 
the hard and horny kernel, then the brittle skin was so severely 
treated that it could not be efficiently separated as bran, and a 
dark coloured flour resulted. Such flour was rapidly ousted 
from the markets by the fine white flours imported from 
America, where the new process of roller milling had taken 
root. This process, an entirely new departure in the milling 
industry, had arisen first in Hungary, as a consequence of the 
necessity for dealing with the typically hard and thin skinned 
wheats, produced in that country, in such a manner as to suit 
the growing fastidiousness in the feeding habits of the people. 
It was taken up at once by American millers, no doubt for 
similar reasons, and at once became the prevailing milling 
process in that country. American millers began to send flour 
to England which soon proved to be more to the public taste 
than the darker coloured flours made in stone mills from ha;*d 
brittle skinned foreign wheats. Under these conditions the 
imports of flour increased at the expense of the imports 
wheat, and this state of things was responsible for two impor- 
tant results. The importation of flour milled in America 
retained for the cattle feeders of that country a cheap and 
plentiful supply of concentrated food in the shape of the offals 
from the rapidly extending and prosperous roller milling 
industry, and at the same time deprived English graziers of an 
equivalent amount of raw material. This was a serious 
handicap to the cattle raising industry of this country in its 
competition with imported meat. The home milling industry, 
too, suffered seriously from American competition, and for a 
time was in a state of ereat denression. 
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The millers, however, met the situation with admirable 
energy and 'confidence. Capital was subscribed and roller 
milling plants installed in all the larger mills in the country. 
Foreign wheats were largely bought, and with modern roller 
plant, flours were produced from them which suited the public 
taste as well as, or even better than, imported American flours. 
The home milling industry soon regained possession of the 
home flour trade, and wheat offals were again available in 
quantity and at a reasonable price for the English graziers. 
The newly introduced roller mills met with progressive 
economic success, and at the present date practically all the 
bread consumed by the population of the United Kingdom 
is the produce of the roller milling process. 

The above short outline of the history of the milling 
industry during the last forty years leads to the obvious 
conclusion that a complete revolution has taken place in the 
kind of bread consumed by the people of this country, and, 
it may be added, of all the more civilised bread eating 
countries ; and this revolution is the result of the invention 
of the roller mill, which in turn was brought about by the 
increased production of hard but brittled skinned wheats' 
which, when gi’ound between stones, do not yield a flour which 
satisfies modern tastes. 

Such a radical change in the food of the people is a matter 
for serious reflection. The question naturally arises — how is 
it likely to affect the health of the nation ? In the following 
pages it is proposed to discuss all the evidence which can 
be brought to bear on this point, which is one of national 
interest and importance, as shown by the comment which it 
evokes whenever it is periodically revived in the public 
pre.ss. 

Those who have followed the question in the public press 
during the last two years will realise that, like most questions, 
it Ij^as two sides. The food reformers on their side urge that 
thg fine white flour of the roller mills is deficient in nitrogenous 
substance, and in phosphates, as compared with flour made by 
stone grinding, or by a modified roller process, which produces 
what the miller would call a straight grade flour, containing 
four-fifths of the grain, and rejecting nothing but the coarser 
bran. The millers, anxious to defend the roller process in 
which they have sunk so much capital, contend that what 
their fine white flours lose in the removal of nitrogen and 
phosphates by their more refined methods of separation is 
more than compensated for by the greater digestibility of the 
remainder ; that white bread made from high grade flour 
yields more available energy to the animal economy ; and 
that its very whiteness is a reliable criterion of its freedom 
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from at any rate the grosser impurities with which foreign 
wheat is often contaminated. The matter is 'obviously one 
of great complexity, and can only be solved by appeal to 
experimental results. 

Before turning to experimental results, however, it may 
be well, briefly, to discuss the food requirements of an average 
healthy man. In order that a man may be maintained in 
a state of health,- it is necessary that his heart should beat, that 
his lungs should expand and contract, that certain secretions 
should be manufactured, and that certain muscular movements 
of his digestive organs should take place. In addition to 
these involuntary actions, it is also desirable that he should 
perform certain voluntary movements, such as standing, walk- 
ing, and using his arms, legs, and body in a variety of ways. 
All these actions, voluntary and involuntary, can only be carried 
out at the expense of definite amounts of energy, which must 
be conveyed into the body in the form of food, just as the 
energy to run a steam engine must be put into the engine 
in the form of fuel. Now, before a steam engine can convert 
the energy of its fuel into work, the fuel must be burned 
to carbon dioxide and water, and the value of any kind of fuel 
for the purpose of driving a steam engine can be, and is 
commonly measured, by measuring the number of units of 
heat, or calories as they are called, which one pound of that 
fuel can give out when it is burned. In obtaining the energy 
out of his food, a man slowly burns or oxidises the food to 
carbon dioxide and water, the same products as those formed 
in the furnace of a steam engine, and it follows, therefore, 
that the energy-supplying value of a food can likewise be 
measured by determining the number of calories given out 
by burning one pound of it. As the result of many inquiries, j 
both experimental and statistical, it has been decided thatil 
a man of average size can maintain his health on a diet which 
supplies about 3,000 calories or heat units per day. The f^od, 
however, must supply something beyond energy. To retprn 
once more to the analogy of the steam engine, fuel alone will 
not keep it going indefinitely. iVoin time to time its working 
parts will need repair. Coal or other fuels are useless for this 
purpose. The working parts are made of iron or steel or brass, 
and they can only be repaired by similar materials. In much 
the same way, the working parts of the human body continually 
need repair. These working parts, the muscles, nerves, glands, 
and so forth, are for the most part, composed of nitrogenous 
substances, classed together under the name protein, and they 
can only be repaired by the inclusion in the diet of sufficient, 
protein to provide the raw material to make good their waste. 
It is commonly accepted that the least amount of protein 
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required daily for this pui’pose by an avei-age man is 100 grams, 
or in English weight, about oz. 

Combining these two statements, it is commonly accepted 
that the standard dietary of a healthy man must provide energy 
amounting to about 3,000 calories, and must contain about 
3^ oz. of protein. These conditions are satisfied by a diet con- 
taining oz. of protein, 500 grains, or rather over 1 Ib. of 
carbohydrate (sugar, starch, and similar substances), and 50 
grams, or rather less than 2 oz. of fat. These figures apply to 
the case of a man of average weight who performs daily a 
moderate amount of light muscular work. It is necessary to 
increase them all round if the subject is engaged in heavy 
work, and they may be decreased if the subject remains 
practically at rest. 

To check tja^se figures, I have used the results of an 
inquiry as to the average dietary of agricultural labourers in 
all parts of England, carried out for the Board of Trade 
by 114 investigators in 1902, and published in Bine Book 
Cd. 17fil, 1903, page 210. From the figures there given I 
have computed, by the aid of the tables contained in Bulletin 
No. 28 (revised edition), U.B. Department of Agriculture, pp. 
19 — 77, the amount of protein consumed per day per head, and 
the energy value, of the daily dietary of an average agricultural 
labourer. The figures in the first column of Table I. are those 


Table I . — Protein and Energy Value of the Average 
Weekly Dietary of a Farm Labour eFe, Family. 


Poods used 

Weight 
in oz. 

Protein 

content, 

oz. 

Energy’ 

value, 

caloriflR 

Meat i 


7-7 

4,000 

Pork 

17| 

30 

l.,300 

Bacon 


3-0 

8,000 

Cheese 


oO 

2,600 

Bread ........ 

312 

32 

23,000 

Flour 

2.38 

31 

24,000 

Oatmeal 1 

Rice j 

20 

24 

2,200 

Potatoes 

412 

90 

9,600 

Butter , . . . . 

16a 

0-2 

3,800 

Dripping 

16i 

03 , 

3,900 

Sugar 

69 

O'O 

7,800 

Jam 

26 

0-1 j 

2,000 

Milk 

90 i 

3-0 1 

1,800 

Total per family per week .... 

- 

97'2 

94,000 

Per head per week ..... 

Per head per day 

Per head per day (grains) .... 

j __ 

24-3 

23,500 

3 0 

3,3.57 

97 

- 
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given in the Blue Book for the average amounts of foods of 
different kinds consumed per week by families consisting of a 
man, his wife, and four children. The figures in the second 
and third columns are computed from those in the first column 
by means of the tables of composition of foods given in the 
American Bulletin. To arrive at the consumption of protein 
and energy per head, I have assumed that a woman eats four- 
fifths as much as a man, and each child rather more than half 
as much, the whole family on this assumption requiring as 
much food as four men. 

For comparison with Table I., I have computed in Table II. 
in the same way the protein content and energy value of the 
average dietary of urban workers, using in this case the figures 
given in Blue Book Cd. 2337, published in 1904 by the Board 
of Trade. 


Table II . — Protein and Energy Valxf^e of the Average 
Weekly Dietary of an Urban Worker's Family. 


, Foods used 

Weight 
in oz. 

Protein 

content, 

oz. 

Energy- 

value, 

calories 

Meat 

lOt-0 

15-0 

7,800 

Bacon 

22 1 

1-8 

4,100 

Cheese 

13-3 

3-3 

1,700 

Bread and Flour . . . . . : 

512-6 

63-0 

48,000 

Oatmeal and Rice 

47-2 

5-6 

.5,100 

Potatoes 

270-7 

6^0 

6,300 

Butter 

31-4 

0-3 

7,400 

Sugar 

85-0 

00 

6,000 

Milk 

198-2 

6-6 

4.000 

Currants 

11-2 

0-3 

1,200 

Per faTTiily per week 

- 

101-9 

91,600 

Per head per week 

1 - 

25-5 

22,900 

Per head per day 

- 

3-6 

3,271 

Per head per day (grams) .... 

- 

102 

- 


From the figures worked out above it appears that a 
working man consumes on the average a diet which provides 
rather less than the commonly accepted standard amount of 
protein for a man at light muscular work, but which is appre- 
ciably above the standard in energy value. The figures do not 
pretend to any very great accuracy, but they are probably 
quite accurate enough to serve as a basis for argument in 
these pages. 

The great importance of wheat-flour and bread in the 
dietary of the English working classes is perhaps the most 
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striking point in the two tables. Bread and flour appear to 
supply 60 per cent of the protein, and 50 per cent, of the 
energy, in the diet of the working class population, both of 
the towns and of the country. Bread and flour indeed form 
about 40 per cent, of the total food purchased by the English 
working classes. I have checked these figures by comparison 
with the results of many of the carefully conducted dietary 
studies carried out by the U-S. Department of Agriculture, 
published in various Bulletins of that department. In America 
bread appears to form only about 30 to 35 per cent, of the total 
food purchased by the working classes, ])nt this result is no 
doubt explained by the general use in that country of foods 
made from maize, or corn as it is called. 

Another point that the tables show with great clearness is 
that the working population of this country consume on the 
average barely enough protein to keep them in health, and this 
point is no doubt foremost in the mind of food reformers, 
their suggested remedy being the use of some form of whole- 
meal bread. The point is obviously one that requires careful 
consideration. It would appear at first sight that any change 
in the average dietaries quoted in Tables L and 11. which tended 
to increase the proportion of protein in the dietary would 
certainly be a good change. For the present let this be granted, 
and let us inquire into the variations in the proportion of 
‘ protein in bread. 

Now the protein content of bread will obviously depend 
on that of the flour from which it is made. That of the flour 
will again depend on two factors — the protein content of the 
wheat from which the flour was milled, and the method of 
milling. Jt is the fashion nowadays to lay stress on the milling 
< And to ignore the varying composition of the wheat. The 
Injustice of this line of argument is shown by the following 
figures. From analyses of wheats from all parts of the world 
made by the TJ.S. Department of Agriculture, and published 
in 'Bulletin 13 of the Division of Chemistry, it appears that the 
average percentage of protein in wheat is 12^, but that it may 
vary from as little as 8 per cent, to as much as 17 per cent. It 
is quite clear that the varying protein content of wheats is not 
a factor which can be neglected in discussing the composition 
of bread. 

The extreme variations quoted , above are not likely to be 
met with in practice. I have endeavoured to estimate the 
extent of variation which ordinarily occurs by computing, from 
analyses given in Jago's Technology of Bread and Bread- 
making, 1911 edition, page 273, the average content of gluten 
in English and in foreign wheats. The average percentage of 
this component in forty home-grown wheats is 7 per cent., in 
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forty foreign wheats 8 per cent.’ The gluten determined in > 
the manner described by Jago only represents about two-thirds 
of the total protein. The average content of protein in home- 
grown wheat may therefore be taken as 10^ per cent., as com- 
pared with 12 per cent, in foreign wheats. These figures are 
in accord with my own experience, and are farther supported 
by the well known fact that many foreign wheats are harder, 
or, as the baker would say, stronger than average home-grown 
wheats. It may be accepted, therefore, that if the same milling 
process be employed in both cases, bread made from foreign 
flour may be expected to contain appreciably more protein than 
that made from the home-grown article, but the difference is 
in practice not likely to be very great. 

Before discussing the effect of different systems of milling 
on the composition of bread it will be necessary to explain 
briefly the roller milling process, and to define several terms 
which it is evident from perusal of current periodicals are 
commonly used with considerable misapprehension. The first 
process which wheat undergoes in a modern roller mill is 
cleaning, a process at which no one will cavil, especially in the 
case of foreign wheats. The next step is known ins conditioning, 
the essence of which is so to adjust the moisture content of the 
grain that the kernel is rendered soft enough to crumble well 
between the rollers, whilst the skin of the grain is toughened 
in order that it may undergo the least possible amount of* 
tearing, and thus remain in such a state that it may be readily 
and completely removed from the flour. These are only 
preliminaries to the milling proper which begins when the 
wheat is passed between paire of fluted rollers. The rollers 
revolve rapidly in the same direction, but at different speeds, 
and are set at such a distance apart that the grains are nippei|*i 
as they pass through, aud at the same time torn a little because 
the rollers do not travel at the same speed. The process 
described above is known technically as a break, and wheat 
commonly undergoes four such breaks in its journey through 
the mill. The result of each of these is to produce a small 
quantity of very finely divided flour, known as break flour, 
which is at once separated and, without further grinding, is 
added to the rest of the flour at a later stage. At the same 
time the rest of the wheat is crushed into a mixture of particles 
of various sizes which ar^e known technically as semolina. 
The semolinas from the various breaks are passed through 
several pairs of smooth rollers in order to undergo the process 
of reduction. Each reduction pulverises the semolinas more 
finely and rubs the flour proper from the skin or bran. After 
each reduction the mixed flour and bran passes through what 
are known as purifiers, in which the finely divided particles of 
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flour are Bifted away from the coarser particles of husk or bran. 
The sifting is brought about by shaking or blowing the mix- 
ture against finely woven silk, which allows the flour to pass 
through but holds back the bran. The reductions are alter- 
nated between the several breaks, and for each succeeding 
one the rollers are set closer, and the pulverisation becomes 
successive!}’' finer and finer. As for the mixture from the 
earlier reductions, the grinding which it has undergone is 
comparatively slight, and silk of comparatively coarse mesh, 
about 90 to 100 meshes to the inch, suffices for the separation 
of the flour from the bran. The flour thus separated is what 
is known as high grade or patents. It has undergone com- 
paratively little grinding, the flour proper only has been 
powdered, the bran is still almost intact, and the two can be 
separated very completely. Such flour is therefore almost free 
from branny particles, and its colour is the purest white of all 
the products produced in the mill. It is on account of this 
whiteness that it is commercially known as higli grade, and 
sold at a high price. The husk at this stage retains much of 
the kernel still attached to it. This is removed more and more 
by each successive break, and is powdered by each successive 
reduction. Each treatment tears some of the husk, and the 
torn fragments get powdered in the reductions, so that they 
cannot be sifted away from the husk. The flour from the 
later reductions therefore contains an increasing proportion of 
finely divided branny particles, which detract from its white- 
ness, and consequently from its price. It is a common practice 
to mix the flour from all the later reductions, except, perliaps, 
the last, and to sell the mixture under the name of households. 
The flours from the earlier breaks are commonly added to this 
mixture. Sometimes the whole of the flour, except that from 
the last reduction and the last break, is mixed together, in 
which case it is called straight grade or straight run flour. 
The flours from the last break and from tlie last reduction, and 
the particles of husk sifted out at the various stages of the 
inilling process, form the various products — bran, sharps, 
pollards — which are known as wheat oflals. 

The germ is commonly separated almost completely from 
the flour in a roller mill. Being of a soft and sticky nature it 
is not powdered in passing between the reduction rollers, but 
is pressed out into little flat pellets. These are too large to 
pass through the meshes of the silk used for sifting, and are 
consequently separated from the flour. They are rather damp 
and heavy compared with the husk, from which tliey can 
consequently be separated by an aii’ current. The germ thus 
separated is collected and sold to the manufecturers of certain 
fancy germ breads. The reason assigned by the millers for 
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the separation of the germ is that its dampness and high 
content of fat cause it to suffer decomposition, and to impart ’ 
a rancid flavour to the flour on keeping. In stone milling, too, 
the germ probably fails to get sufficiently powdered to pass the 
sifting silks, in which case it would not be included in the 
flour. The germ forms such a very small proportion of the grain, 
only about 1^ per cent., that its inclusion or not can really 
make very little difference to the composition of the bread. 
Having given the above short outline of the process of milling, 
we are now in a position to define several terms whose use is 
necessary for the following argument. 

Wholemeal flour is the flour obtained by grinding the 
whole grain, nothing being separated out in the process. Its 
composition will be practically the same as that of the wheat 
from which it is made, the only difference being due to the 
evaporation of a little water by the heat developed in grinding. 
Flour of this type is commonly used in the United States under 
the name of Q-raham flour, where it was introduced some years 
ago on the recommendation of a Dr. Graham. 

A flour is sometimes made by removing some of the husk 
and grinding all the rest of the grain. There appears to be no 
generally accepted name for such flour in England. In 
America it is called “ entire ” wheat flour, which is obviously 
misleading. The nearest English name appears to be ‘‘ standard ” 
flour, the name so much employed in the bread campaign 
which has recently occupied a section of the daily press. The 
name, however, is not the exact equivalent of the American 
term entire flour, for the latter term in the sense in which 
itds nsed in America implies nothing definite as to the pro- 
portion of the grain removed in the bran and the proportion 
retained in the flour, whilst the standard bread advocates , 
demand that standard flour should contain 80 per cent, of the* 
grain. 

Straight grade or straight rnn flour is the flour obtained, as 
explained above, by mixing together all the flour produced in 
the mill except that from the last break and the last reduc-^ 
tions. It contains very little husk, and what little it does 
contain is very finely divided. An ordinary wheat mixture 
such as is commonly milled — and it should be noted in passing 
that it is the almost invariable practice to mill mixtures of 
wheat and not single varieties — yields as a rule from 70 to 75 
per cent, of such straight grade flour. 

Patents is the name given to the flour from the earlier 
reductions in the mill. It commonly forms about half the 
total output of flour, or about 36 per cent, of the grain. It is 
often sold separately because, being practically free from bran, 
it is whiter than the rest of the flour, possesses superior 
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qualities from the baker’s point of view, -and consequently 
commands a higher price on the market. 

Households is the trade name for the flour from the later 
reductions except the last. It contains some husk in a very 
fine state of division. Consequently its colour is not quite 
so white as that of patents, its baking qualities not quite so 
good, and its price not so high. 

Besides the above products, which are all used for bread 
making, the milling process yields a number of offals, as they 
are called, which are not used for baking but find their way 
on to the market for feeding stock. These offals are often 
described by local names, but some of them are sufficiently 
well known throughout the country to be mentioned here. 

Bran consists of the portions of husk with more or less 
adherent kernel which have been separated from the flour 
without having undergone much grinding. Bran is coarse 
in texture, contains much indigestible fibre, much protein, 
and is relatively poor in starch. 

Sharps have much the same composition as bran. They 
are in fact those portions of the husk which have been rather 
finely broken up in the endeavour to separate from them the 
maximum amount of flour. 

Sharps consist of a somewhat indefinite mixture of finely 
divided husk, particles of germ, and a small proportion of 
flour, which it is found impossible or unprofitable to separate. 

To illustrate the variation in composition sOf the flours and 
other milling products mentioned above, I have set out the 
following table whicli I have computed on the basis of the 
analyses given in Report Cd. 5831 of the Local Government 
Board, by Dr. J. M. Hamill. To keep the table as simple 
as possible, I have included only those figures which bear 
on the question under discussion, namely, the percentages of 
protein and of phosphoric acid. 


Table III . — Percentages of Protein and Phosphoric Acid in 
Flours and Ojf'als. 


Uescription 


Protein 

Phosphoric 

acid 

Patents flour . ■ . 


Per cent. 
10-0 

Per cent. 

■18 

Straight grade, about 70 per cent. 


10-6 

•21 

Households flour .... 


10-9 

26 

80 per cent, flour 


n-o 

1 -35 

Wholemeal ... . 


: ii'3 

i -73 

Germ 


240 ! 

2-22 

Sharps 


l4o 

1-66 

Bran 


13-5 

250 
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In tliis table the analyses illustrate the comparative 
composition ot various types of flour, all made from the 
same blend of wheat. The figures show clearly that what 
are known commercially as higher grade flours contain less 
protein and less phosphoric acid than the flours of the com- 
mercially lower grades made from the same blend of wheats, 
and that the offals contain far more protein and far more 
phosphoric acid than any of the grades of flours. For obvious 
reasons the offals themselves cannot be used for bread making. 
Confining our attention to the various grades of flour, it appears 
from the figures that the more particles of husk the flour 
contains, in other words the lower its commercial grade, the 
higher its proportion of protein and phosphoric acid. It has 
already been pointed out that the diet of the working classes 
of this country appears to be deficient in protein, and at first 
sight it seems reasonable to assume that the numerous attempts 
which have been made to replace bread made from flours of 
commercially high grades by bread made from flours of 
commercially low grades, are well founded and likely to lead 
to improvement in the diet of the people. 

Before this assumption can be finally accepted it is necessary 
to inquire more fully what happens to bread inside the body. 
A piece of bread when taken into the mouth is first submitted 
to the process of chewing or mastication. Whilst chewing 
proceeds saliva is poured into the mouth Ijy the salivary glands. 
The piece of brei^d is divided into very small particles by the 
teeth, and mixed into a paste as it is moistened by the saliva. 
The digestive ferment of the saliva begins to convert some 
of the starch of the bread into sugar. As soon as the whole 
mouthful of bread is moistened it is collected by the tongue 
into a luass, passed to the back of the mouth and swallowed. 
In this way it reaches the stomach, where it is submitted to 
the digestive action of the gastric juice, the ferment of which 
begins to dissolve some of the protein and phosphates of the 
bread. Digestion, however, is not completed in the stomach. 
The bread, which is now finely divided and mixed into the 
consistency of cream, is passed on into the small intestine, 
where it meets with the digestive juices of the liver and of the 
pancreas. These juices, the bile and the pancreatic juice, 
contain ferments which continue the actions begun by the 
saliva and the gastric juice, converting more of the starch into 
sugar, and dissolving more of the protein. As the semi- 
digested food passes onwards through the intestine, this process 
continues, and the digested sugar and protein are absorbed 
into the blood which circulates in the intestinal walls, and 
carried by the blood to the various tissues of the body. Only 
that portion of the food which is thus dissolved and absorbed 
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is of any real service to tlie body. Finally, those portions of 
the food which have resisted the solvent action of the several 
digestive juices, and have therefore failed to be absorbed into 
the blood, are voided as fieces. 

It follows from this that in order to arrive at a just 
estimate of the actual value to the body of any article of food, 
it would be necessary to measure exactly how much of the 
various constituents of a known weight of that food are 
absorbed from the intestine into the blood. Unfortunately, 
however, no one has as yet devised a method of making such 
a measurement. Nevertheless it is possible to make a very 
close estimate by finding out the weights of the various 
constituents voided in the f feces when a known weight of 
food is eaten. The amounts of protein, starch, phosphoric 
acid, &c., voided, are subtracted from the amounts eaten, and 
in this way an estimate is obtained of the amount digested and 
presumably absorbed. This method has been applied to breads 
made from various grades of flours by several investigators, and 
the results obtained throw a new light on the question at 
issue. 

The figures given in the following table are obtained by 
averaging the results of a number of experiments carried out 
in America on the lines indicated above. The separate 
experiments are described in various buHetins of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. They are easily accessible in Dr. 
HamilVs Report to the Local Government Board, Cd. 5831. 


I'ABLE IV. 


Bread made from 

i 

^ Per 100 parts protein j Per 100 units energy 
ea ten j in food 

Excreted 

Digested | Excreted 

Digeited 

Straight grade flour (70 per cent.) 

11 

89 ' 8 

92 

Entire flour (80 per cent.) 

19 

81 18 

87 

Wholemeal flour .... 

24 

1 

7H 1 18 

82 


Before discussing the bearing of these figures on the 
question at issue a word of explanation is necessary. The 
straight grade flours used in the experiments appear to have 
been about equivalent to English ground floui's of that grade, 
forming about 70 per cent, of the grain. The term entire 
flour, as already explained, is applied to flours from which 
a variable proportion of tlie husk has been removed. They 
probably correspond fairly accurately to our 80 per cent, or 
“ standard flour. The wholemeal flours of course included 
the whole of the grain. The experiments each covered only 
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the very short period of two days, but their reliability is 
increased by the fact that they all agree among themselves, and 
the figures may therefore be accepted with some considerable 
degree of certainty. Finally, it should be explained that the 
energy digested is determined by subtracting (from the heat 
given out by burning a known weight of the food) the sum of 
the heat given out by burning the dry matter of the urine and 
of the fajces excreted as the result of eating that weight of 
food, the amount of heat in each case being measured by the 
number of degrees of temperature through which a known 
weight of water is warmed. 

Turning now to the figures themselves, it is at once evident 
that there is a close connection between the grade of the flour 
and the digestibility of its protein and energy. These con- 
stituents of the flours of commercially higher grades are far 
more completely digested than the same constituents of the 
lower grade flours. In other words, the more husk a flour 
contains the lower the proportion of its protein and energy 
digested and absorbed into the blood, to be distributed to the 
various tissues of the body. The differences in digestibility 
are so large that they cannot be ignored, as is so often the case, 
in estimating the food value of the different grades of flour. 

I have calculated below, from the figures given in Tables III. 
and lY., the actuak amounts of protein and energy which could 
become available to the tissues of the body from the consump- 
tion of the daily ration of bread and flour shown in Table I. 
Assuming that all the flour included in this ration, both as 
bread and in other forms, ia straight grade flour, then of the 63 
grams of protein it contains, 89 per cent., 56 grams, would 
be digestible. If, on the other hand, all the flour in the diet 
were wholemeal flour, the diet would coiiUin rather more 
protein, as shown in Table III. The exact amount would be 
63 X 11*3-7* 10’6, 67 grams. Of this only 76 per cent., i.e.. 
51 grams, would be digestible. Thus the average workman, 
if he fed on wholemeal bread, would certainly eat a little 
more protein every day, but he would really digest consider- , 
ably less, in fact, 5 grams, or nearly a quarter of an ounce less. 
Since it is ozily the protein which is digested and absorbed that 
benefits the body, the replacement of white bread by whole- 
meal bread in the diet of the people would rather decrease 
than increase the available protein of the diet. Exactly the 
same result appears when the energy values are worked out. 
Replacement of white bread by wholemeal bread would 
reduce the available energy of the diet by 170 units per head 
per day. 

The experiments quoted above were all carried out in 
America, and to the best of my knowledge no experiments on 
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the digestibility of bread have been done in this country." The 
Cambridge School of Agriculture, thanks to a grant from the 
Development Fund, has been able to acquire a fairly complete 
equipment for the study of digestibility and other important 
questions connected with the nutrition of animals. Its staff 
have been asked to undertake the supervision of several of the 
young men who are holding research scholarships provided by 
the Development Fund. While the equipment was proceeding 
of a special laboratory for the study of the digestibility of 
home-grown fodders when fed to farm animals, it ocurred to 
me that it would be excellent training for the team of research 
scholars who are proposing to take up this work, to carry out 
upon themselves a complete trial of the digestibility of two 
kinds of bread. Accordingly I obtained from Mr. A. E. 
Humphries, of Coxes Lock Mill, Weyhridge, a sack of high 
grade flour, of the quality known as patents, made from a 
blend of home-grown and foreign v/heats; and Sir Oswald 
Mosley was also kind enough to supply me with a sack of his 
own make of stone-ground flour, of the quality known in 
America as “entire,” made entirely from home-grown wheat. 
This flour was made by grinding the whole berry between 
stones and subsequently sifting out about 20 per cent, of the ' 
husk. After the experiment had been completed it was found 
that the mill was not working normally. Sir Oswald Mosley 
very kindly supplied two more samples of stone-ground flour. 
From 'one of them about 8 per cent, only of husk liad been 
removed, from the other about 12 per cent. 

The experiment was undertaken by a team of four research 
scholars, working under the joint supervision of Dr. F. G. 
Hopkins and myself. During the first period of the experiment, 
which lasted for seven days, the diet of each man was about 
2 lb. bread made from the patents flour, supplemented by 2 oz. 
of filtered butter fat, 2/3 oz. of sugar, and 1 pint of milk. The 
men lived on this diet for a week without any great discomfort, 
and carried out as the experiment proceeded all the weighings 
of food and excreta, and a considerable number of the analyses. 
The remainder of the analyses were completed in the succeed- 
ing fortnight. The second period also lasted for seven days, 
when the diet was as before, except that the bread was that 
made from the first sample of flour supplied by Sir Oswald 
Mosley. Again the restricted diet appeared to entail little in- 
convenience, and the men were able to carry out all the necessary 
weighings of food and excreta as the experiment proceeded, 
and to complete all the analyses in about a fortnight. The last 
two samples of flour presented by Sir Oswald Mosley were 
tested in a similar manner, except that the period of experiment 
was in each case reduced to three days. 
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Before discussing the results I should like to record my 
thanks to both the donors of the flour, and to express my 
appreciation of the keenness of the men who carried out the 
experiment. Such work is extremely arduous. It entails no. 
little self-denial, and in the present case included 600 separate 
weighings and over 1,000 chemical analyses. I wish also to 
express my gi-eat indebtedness 4o Sir Oswald Mosley’s agent, 
Mr. A. E. Beck, for the great trouble he has taken in preparing 
the flours and in supplying information. 

A full account will be published later. For the present I 
propose to give only the figures bearing on the subject of this 
paper. In calculating the results it is assumed that all the 
constituents of the milk, buttfer, and sugar are completely 
digested, but that since protein is not completely oxidised in 
the body some of the energy of the protein of the milk will be 
lost in the form of urea, &c., in the. urine. This has been 
estimated and allowed for in calculating the percentage of the 
energy of the bread which was utilised. 

Comparing these figures with those given in Table IV., 
it is evident that the differences in digestibility of the various 
constituents of the two kinds of bread are in the same direction 
in both the American and the Cambridge experiments. Taking 
the Cambridge figures and calculating from them, and from the 
figures for average composition of flours given in Table III., 
the amounts of protein and energy which could be absorbed 
from the ration of bread and flour commonly consumed by the 
working man, it appears that the amount of protein from white 
bread would be 56 grams, from 80 per cent, bread 57 J grams. 
For the energy absorbed, the difference is only 9 units. These 
differences are well inside the error of the various experi- 
mental methods employed in determining them, and we may 
conclude, therefore, from the Cambridge experiment, that the 
slightly greater digestibility of white bread over 80 per cent, 
bread practically balances the slightly lower content of protein, 
and that as far as protein and energy are concerned it is 
immaterial whether white or brown bread is used. If still 
less husk is removed, there is a much greater fall in digestibility, 
and the available protein and energy become smaller. 

Turning to the figures for phosphoric acid the case appears 
to be quite different. The 80 per cent, bread used contained 
rather more than twice as much phosphoric acid as the white 
bread. The percentage digested was exactly the same in the 
two cases, 52 per cent. It follows, therefore, that the 80 per 
cent, bread supplied to the tissues twice as much phosphoric 
acid per day as the white bread. Even with the lower 
digestibility of the phosphorus of the coarser breads, their very 
high content of this constituent places more of it within reach 
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of the tissues of the body. In this respect, therefore, brown 
bread appears to be preferable, but before stating 

this as a fact it is necessary to know how much phosphoric 
acid per day a man requires, and if the ordinary average diet 
supplies that amount. 

Information on these points is not very abundant, nor are 
the conclusions of the several investigators who have studied 
the question very concordant. It appears, however, to be 
fairly certain that an average man requires somewhere between 
two and three grams of phosphoric acid per day. Analyses 
giving the average percentage of phosphoric acid in common 
articles of diet are not numerous, but from the sources 
available 1 have estimated as best I could the amount of 
phosphoric acid contained in the daily dietary of the average 
•working man as given in Table 1. Assuming that all the 
bread in his diet is made from straight grade flour contjjiuing 
the average percentage of phosphoric acid given in Table III., 
the daily consumption of phosphoric acid works out at 2*4 
grams. If all the Ifread and flour is replaced by 80 per cent, 
flour containing *35 per cent, of phosphoric acid, the daily 
consumption of phosphoric acid becomes 3*2 grams. This 
amount would certainly be enough ; indeed, there appears 
to be no reason to doubt that the smaller amount of 2*4 grams 
is sufficient. It is sometimes stated that inorganically com- 
bined phosphoric acid cannot be utilised by the tissues although 
it may be absorbed from the intestine. The results of recent 
investigators are usually quoted in support of this statement, 
but I have not seen any writer on the subject quote the first 
definite work on the utilisation of phosphoric acid which 
has always seemed to be most conclusive. In this Journal for 
the year 1853, Vol. XTY., page 459, 14awe8 and Gilbert describe 
the results of their experiments at Rothamsted on pig feeding, 
One of the lots of pigs in the experiment was fed entirely 
on maize. After the first fortnight, during which the young 
pigs had done very well, the maize-fed pigs began to go wrong. 
Swellings appeared on the neck, and their breathing becai^p 
difficult. Maize is well known to be deficient both in protein 
and in phosphoric acid. It was decided to supplement the 
diet of maize meal by 3 oz. per head per day of a mixture 
of finely sifted coal ashes, common salt, and superphosphate 
of lime. The pigs readily ate this mixture, when their 
abnormal symptoms at once disappeared. Afterwards they 
increased nonnally in weight, and throve as well as many 
of the other lots. It seems difficult to , believe that any 
constituent except the superphosphate can have been respon- 
sible for this striking result, and if this is so, it is a striking 
instance of the utilisation by the body of phosphorus in 
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inorganic combination. It has a specftil interest in the case 
of bread, for a reason that will appear later. An experiment 
on similar lines has recently been carried out at the 
Experiment Station of the Tniversity of Wisconsin by Hart, 
McCollum, and Fuller, who have shown without doubt that 
young pigs can make use of inorganic phosphorus compounds. 

In the prtoding pages I have endeavoured to set out an 
unbiassed account of the feeding value of different kinds of 
bread, as affected by variations in the composition of the flour, 
according to the kind of wheat from which it is made and the 
kind of milling it has undergone. There is still one point to 
be considered — what is known as strength. This term is very 
loosely used by the various classes of people interested in wheat 
to denote the collection of properties which each considers 
good from his own point of view. The farmer considers a 
wheat strong if the miller will give a good price for it. The 
miller calls a wheat strong if it Avill make a good yield of 
saleable flour. The baker’s criterion of strength is the 
capacity for baking a large number of^saleable loaves per 
sack. Obviously it is useless to dispss strength in its relation 
to food value until the term has been defined with some 
approach to accuracy. Fortunately this has been done by the 
Home-grown Wheat Committee, who define strength as “the 
capacity for baking a large well piled loaf.” This definition 
entirely leaves out two points which are of great importance 
to the baker — capacity for making a dough which is easy to 
manipulate in large quantities, and the power of making a 
large number of loaves per sack. The former is usually 
called stability, the latter water absorption. 

In making flour into bread the usual practice is to put a 
quantity of flour into a large wooden trough, to add the 
requisite proportion of salt, to stir in the proper amount of 
yeast mixed with water, and finally to add water a little at a 
time, working in each addition until all or nearly all the flour 
is made into dough of the desired consistency. This operation 
may be carried out in one stage or more frequently in two 
stages, but in either case it is found that a sack (280 lb.) of 
any given flour will absorb a certain deflnite quantity of 
water in order to make a dough of definite consistency. This 
quantity is usually expressed in quarts per sack, and it varies 
from about 52 to 70 quarts per sack. This means that a sack 
of flour may make anything from 400 lb. to 450 Ih. of dough. 
The amount of dough ordinarily required to bake a 4 lb, loaf 
is 4 lb. 6 oz, A sack of flour may therefore produce from 92 
to 103 loaves. Clearly the water absorbing power of a flour 
is of considerable importance to the baker. A flour which 
[absorbs 5 per cent, of its own weight of extra water is in fact 
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worth to him soinething like Is. more per sack. From the 
point of view of the food value of the bread produced it 
appears at first sight that such a flour would produce a bread 
containing an excessive amount of water, and a corres- 
pondingly low percentage of dry matter. This is, however, 
by no means the case, for the flours which al^orb large amounts 
of water are, as a general rule, flours which contain low per- 
centages ofi natural moisture. Thus a flour containing only 
10 per cent, of natural moisture, and absorbing in the dough ing 
process 103 quarts of water per sack, would produce bread 
containing almost exactly the same percentage of water as a 
flour which contained 15 per cent of natural moisture and 
absorbed only 92 quarts of water per sack. As a general rule 
some such balance holds between natural moisture and water 
absorption, but in exceptional cases flour high in natural 
moisture may absorb much water, and the bread produced 
from such flours no doubt contains an abnormally low 
percentage of dry matter. The almost universal practice of 
blending wheats in xhe mill must however reduce such cases 
to a minimum, and their occurrence must be Bo unusual that 
they can have little bearing on the general question of the 
food value of bread. From a large number of analyses of 
bread, published in the Bulletins of the TJ.S. Department of 
Agriculture, it appears that fresh bread contains on the average 
36 per cent of water, and that the variation from this figure is 
not often more than 2 per cent. 

The stability of a flour can have but little influence on the 
food value of the bread produced from it. It is difficult to 
see how the stickiness or otherwise of the dough can affect 
the composition of the bread. This property of flour may 
therefore be left without further discussion, and we may 
proceed at once to discuss the question of strength proper. 

Strength has already been defined as the capacity of making 
a large well piled loaf. It is clear at once that this definition 
embodies two ideas. The loaf may be large or small, or it 
may be well or badly piled, and there is no necessary com 
nection between these two properties. After many years of 
careful investigation I am satisfied that the size of the loaf 
produced. by any flour depends on the di astatic capacity of the 
flour, or, in non-technical language, on the presence in the 
flour of a ferment which is able to change the starch of the 
flour into sugar when provided with moisture and warmth 
as it is in the dough. Such production of sugar provides food 
for the yeast, which continues to grow and make gas inside 
the dough up to the moment when the moulded loaf is put 
into the oven. The more rapid the formation of gas inside 
the dough, the greater the pressure in the loaf when it goes 
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into the oven, and the greater the expanaioii as the temperature 
rises during the process of bahihg. 

The epithet well piled perhaps reqiiires some explanation. 
A well piled loaf is one in which both the shape and the 
texture are good. Good shape and texture depend on the 
quality of the gluten, and this in turn depends on the soluble 
salts contained in the flour. Gluten is a colloid substance, and 
like all colloids its properties vary with its surroundings. This 
is well shown in the familiar case of albumen or white of egg. 
In its natural condition it is a thick glairy liquid. On heating 
it coagulates and changes its properties, becoming a white, soft 
solid. A somewhat similar change in properties is brought 
about by the presence of acid, or of certain salts. Another 
instance of a colloid substance is the clay of the soil. The 
extent to which the properties of such a soil can be modified 
by the application of lime or other manurial substances, both 
for better or worse, is a matter of common knowledge. The 
soluble salts present in different wheats vary greatly both in 
kind and in degree. Certain wheats, notably the hard wheats 
of Canada, are specially rich in soluble phosphales, and contain 
comparatively small proportions of sulphates and chlorides. 
Other wheats, and amongst them especially Rivet, and many of 
the heavy cropping wheats commonly grown in England, 
contain but little soluble phosphate and much sul|ihate and 
chloride. Now sulphates and chlorides have the power of 
making gluten short and crumbly, whilst phospliates make it 
tough and elastic. Hence the gluten of Canadian hard wheats 
is tougher and more elastic than the gluten of home-grown 
wheats, and toughness and elasticity are the precise qualities 
necessary to hold the loaf in a good and symmetrical shape as 
it expands when heated in the oven, and to ensure a good 
texture by preventing the small vesicles of gas in the dough 
from breaking into one another and forming large holes. 

The bearing of these properties on the feeding value of 
bread is perhaps indirect. Nevertheless, it cannot be neglected. 
High diastatic power which produces a large loaf is very 
generally associated with a high percentage of protein. The 
power of baking a well piled shapely loaf is associated with a 
high percentage of soluble phosphate, and other things being 
equal, with a high percentage of gluten, the chief protein of 
the wheat grain. A strong flour possessing both these proper- 
des is therefore usually above the average in content both of 
protein and of phosphate, and the undoubted preference shown 
by the working man for white bread made from strong flour 
is, so far, well founded, for strong flour gives him on the 
average more nitrogen and more phosphate, the two consti- 
tuents in which his dietary is most likely to be lacking. At 
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the sanio time it evidently pleases his palate, a point which can 
never be neglected in considering the value of a food. The 
ideas as to the real cause of strength which I have stated aboVe 
have been translated into practice by a firm of milling engineers, 
who have placed on the market an apparatus for spraying into 
flour, as it goes through the mill, a solution of malt extract and 
soluble phosphate. The former increases the diastatic capacity 
of the flour, the latter effects a distinct improvement in the 
toughness of the gluten, and thus improves the shape of the 
loaf. These additions have been much criticised on the ground 
that it is undesirable to allow any kind of foreign admixture 
in the preparation of flour from wheat. This criticism seems 
to be quite unreasonable ; first, because since both diastase and 
soluble phosphate are invariably present in wheat flour, they 
can hardly be described as foreign additions ; and secondly, 
because, in the light of the Rothamsted and the Wisconsin pig 
feeding experiments quoted above, and in the absence of definite 
evidence to the contrary, it cannot be denied that inorganic 
phosphates may add to the food value of the bread. If it is 
possible, as the commercial success of the process indicates, 
to add to the palatableness of the bread produced from home- 
grown or other weak wheats by addition to the flour in the 
mill of substances like malt extract and soluble phosphates, 
which are admittedly harmless and may be of definite value 
as food, it seems unreasonable to condemn their use, unless 
for some very cogent reason which has not yet been stated. 

There remains only one point of view which has not been 
discussed. It is sometimes contended that the various types of 
brown bread retain the germ, which is completely removed 
from the higher grade white flours by the roller milling process, 
and that the presence of this germ endows the brown bread 
with special properties which cannot be expressed in terms of 
protein content, energy value, or in any other recognised man- 
ner. It ia certain for instance that, in Br. Hopkins’ experiments 
witTa white and brown breads, the young rats ted on brown 
bread grew altogether more rapidly than those fed on white 
bread, the difference being quite out of proportion to the differ- 
ence in protein content or energy value of the two foods. The 
result is most striking, but Dr. Hopkins would be the last person 
to argue that the results of an experiment on young rats fed on 
bread only could be directly applied to the case of the average 
population of the country of whose diet bi’ead forms only about 
one half. The other half of the diet, consisting as it does of 
meat, milk, vegetables, &c., probably supplies in abundance the 
unknown constituents to the presence of which in the germ its 
special importance is attributed. Other experiments of Dr. 
Hopkins have shown for instance that these mysterious, but 
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none the less importantj substances are certainly present in milk 
and in fresh vegetable matter. Furthermore it is by no means 
pertain that the germ is retained in the flour by any of the 
methods of preparing it short of grinding the whole of the grain 
and removing none of the bran. The soft and sticky nature of 
the germ makes it almost impossible to grind even between 
stones. It is much more readily flattened than ground, 
in which case it will be taken out of the flour by even the 
coarsest sifting. It is doubtful therefore if the rather uncertain 
presence of a trace of germ in the various types of brown bread 
is likely to endow them with any special value outside protein 
content and energy value, at any rate for the average population 
whose diet is only half bread. For infants or children fed 
almost exclusively on bread the case may be dilTerent. Brown 
bread for them may have a special value, but it may neverthe- 
less be contended, even in such cases, that no kind of bread 
forms a suitable exclusive diet for infants or children, and that 
the proper course is not to use brown bread but to include otber 
feeding stuffs in the diet. For ordinary people the choice of 
bread may be safely left to individual tastes. Personally I 
prefer brown bread, but I do so because I like its taste, and be- 
cause I find that its rather laxative properties suit my mode of 
life, I do not think that I get from it more protein, more 
energy, or more good in any other way. 

In writing this' article I have endeavoured to review the 
evidence bearing on the composition and food value of bread as 
affected by variations in the source of supply of the wheat 
from which it is produced, and in the system of milling to 
which the wheat is submitted. In conclusion it may be well 
to set out a summary of the chief points which have resulted 
from the inquiry. 

During the last century the population increased faster than 
the wheat growing area. This necessitated the importation of 
foreign wheat. Foreign wheats are for the most part hard in 
ketne\ and \nsk\n.. Oonaer\\\ent\^" cannot he separated 

into hour and hr an the o\d-tashtoned stone mWV. This tact 

led to the invention of the roller mill, which produces over 90 
per cent, of the flour used in the United Kingdom at the present 
time. 

The general public, and especially the working classes, 
prefer the white bread produced from the higher grade flours 
of the roller mill. Compared with old-fashioned stone ground 
dour or with the various brands of whole meal or standard 
flours of to-day, this high grade flour if made from the same 
wheat would be deficient in protein. But it can only bo made 
satisfactorily from a blend of wheats containing a consider- 
iUble proportion of strong wheats rich in protein, so that the 
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deficiency in practice is by no means great. It is on the average 
more than compensated by the greater digestibility of the 
protein of the higher grade flour, so that the tissues of the 
body extract as much protein from white bread as from brown. 

The energy value of white bread also is at least equal to that 
of brown bread. The relative demand on the part of the public 
shows clearly that white bread is generally preferred. In the 
present state of knowledge there seems no definite reason for 
concluding that the public taste is wrong. 

T, B. Wood. 

School of Agriculture, 

Cambridge. 


THE MILLING OF WHEAT IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

By A. E. Humphries, 

A pad President of the National Association of British and 
Irish Millers. 

I HAVE recently been shown by a veteran miller some letters 
written by his grandfather in 1839, They record that in 
December, 1800, and March, 1801, wheat realised 10/. per 
quarter, and that by an Order in Council millers were pro- 
hibited from making households ” flour (the grade used for 
making ordinary white bread), and “ were obliged to use a 
coarse cloth, so as only to take out the coarse ‘ bran ; but 
“ the alteration was not found to answer and the millers were 
allowed again to make ‘ hoiiseliolds,’ ” In 1911 wheat has not 
been scarce or unduly high in price, and no administrative 
order has been made commanding that bread shall be made 
only from coarse flour, hut we have seen the long continued 
and apparently unsuccessful missionary efforts of the Bread and 
Food Reform League taken up by an influential portion of the 
British press, and we have been exhorted, with semblance of 
dogmatic infallibility, to seek health, nervous energy, and 
personal beauty in bread made from flour conforming to a 
certain formula. The complete miller knows something of 
dietetics, chemistry, and other sciences, but is not didactic. 
He listens attentively but impassively so long as “ bread 
reformers ” confine themselves to advocacy of their doctrinee.’ 
and is willing to supply any form of wheaten product for 
which there is a substantial demand. 

No responsible advocate of change in our breadstuff s ha? 
been unable to obtain in a proper form at a reasonable price 
just what he requires. But millers are human. They have 
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been for generations seeking to reach technical perfection, and 
to adjust their methods of milling to the changing conditions 
forced upon them in various Wiiys. In their opinion modern 
developments of milling are good, and the changes in manu*- 
facture are not detrimental to the consumer. So, whereas 
they would be quite content to say nothing in opposition to ^ 
the doctrines of bread reformers,” and would supply without 
comment, as a matter of business, just what is required, they 
do resent the attacks made upon white flour by people, some 
of them eminent, who obviously do not understand the 
technical problems involved. In their view well-meant efforts 
concerning food reform have failed, because those responsible 
for them have not consulted the people intimately acquainted 
with the details as well as with the principles involved. A 
doctor is likely to know as much about flour milling as a miller 
knows about physic. If either invade the other’s realm, crude 
and unsuccessful efforts to achieve success will probably ensue ; 
many half truths and some absurdities will be uttered ; 
whereas a combination of forces, each willing to learn from 
the other and to work wholeheartedly in the public interest, 
would mean success with a minimum of effort and ill-feeling. 
Millers are not unduly conservative. When it is proved that 
further improvements can be made, when the scientist has 
discovered the nebulous something at present unnamed, for 
which he is seeking, and has proved not only that its retention 
or addition to flour is good, but that its presence will not result 
in some accompanying deleterious effect, the miller will 
willingly embody the discoveries in daily practice. In the 
meantime, let a miller attempt to indicate in summary form 
the course of modern developments. 

Some animals, for instance rats and birds, eat wheat in a 
raw state and thrive upon it. Man cannot. The eating or 
chewing of raw wheat by human beings will soon cause acute 
indigestion. Facts to be noted by those who feed the animals 
named on wheaten products approximating in various degrees 
' to the raw state, and from the results draw conclusions, which 
they apply to human beings ! For the use of man, therefore, 
wheat has to be ground and cooked. 

Some people seem to think that wheat was designed by 
nature as food for man, an idea which seems to permeate much 
of the advocacy for whole meal bread. Very little consider- 
ation should remove that misconception. Wheat is essentially 
a seed ; the germ, as its name implies, the source of plant life ; 
the endosperm, converted by man into flour, in nature’s economy 
the food of the young plant till it is able to get its sustenance 
from soil and air ; the bran, a protective covering for the food 
of the baby plant, made by nature to a large extent water- 
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proof to keep in the endosperm, ^vhen by natural processes it 
is reduced first to a milky and finally to a watery state, and so 
resistant to disinfegrafion that it remains in existence under 
ground for several months after the plant has absorbed the 
endosperm. Man has quite properly in this, as in so many 
other cases, diverted a natural product from its use in nature’s 
economy to food purposes, but in doing so he has quite rightly 
used his intelligence and converts into breadstuffs that part of 
the original product which he himself, after cooking, can 
properly assimilate, while he gives that part (which he cannot 
himself directly utilise to best advantage) to those possessors 
of strong digestions who are made to furnigh him with milk 
and bacon. The separation of wheat after grinding into its 
commercial constituents, flour and offals, is no new idea. 
From the time of Moses downwards, flour to be excellent has 
been “ fine,” which means that some sifting medium of fine 
mesh has been used to exclude the bran and finer particles of 
the skin of the wheat, together known by the generic name of 
“offals,” from the flour. Medical science acknowledges that 
foods to be in the highest degree good must be appetising, and 
the answer of the public as to which form of bread it prefers, 
fine or coarse, is overwhelmingly in favour of the former. 
For a great many years the virtues of bread containing a large 
proportion of “ w beaten offals ” have been extolled, and millers 
have taken the greatest pains by selecting desirable wheats, 
and by milling them in many ways, to satisfy the demand ^or 
it ; yet even now the various forms of wheat meal bread do 
not represent more than or 4 per cent, of the total bread 
consumed in the United Kingdom. The Bread and Food 
Reform League recognised this fact, and varied its teaching 
to advocate the use of the so-called 80 per cent, standard 
bread, but in spite of the extraordinary campaign waged in 
its favour and the extravagant claims made on its' behalf, 
careful inquiries among millers lead me to say that at no 
time did its consumption represent more tlian 7 per cent., and 
at present it does not exceed 3 per cent, of the bread consumed 
in the United Kingdom. 

The milling of wheat, therefore, has always included not 
only the work of grinding, but of dividing the meal into 
various commercial products. If the work required consisted 
of grinding only, no better tool would be required or desired 
than the millstone, but the public has demanded fine white 
flour, and this demand, growing more and more insistent, has 
led by gradual stages to the development of the complicated 
systems of modern milling. To get white flour, wheat must be 
thoroughly cleaned, the quality of the grinding must be good, 
and the method of separating ground products must be gentle, 
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so that the finished flonr shall contain no dirt, and only a 
miaimiini amount of powdered bran. This means that in 
grinding and separating no greater amount of friction shail be 
employed than is really necessary, and that no product shall 
receive more grinding than is just sufficient for the purposes in 
view. It means also that the wheat to be ground shall be in 
such a physical condition — neither too wet nor too dry — that 
optimum separations of branny husk from kernel can be made 
with the tools available. Those are the principles involved. 
Let me dilate somewhat as to the application of them. 

Fifty years ago the kinds of wheat available were almost 
all mellow. Apprcvximately two-thirds of the quantity ground 
were home-grown, and the foreign wheats imported were 
mostly mellow also. This means that the bran was relatively 
tough, so that methods of milling involving a severe treatment 
of the grain did not very greatly damage the colour of the 
flour. But the sources of our wheat supply and the nature of 
the wheats available have been very greatly changed. Argen- 
tina, Canada, India, Russia, and the North-Western States of 
the United States have become the chief sources of our supply, 
and the wheats they send us have a friable skin, so that it 
became necessary to use less friction in grinding and separa- 
ting. 

The necessity for improved wheat cleaning became urgent. 
Pioneer farming in new countries, and the introduction of 
agricultural machinery everywhere, meant less care in the 
cleaning of the land and its produce. Furthermore, the bread- 
making qualities of the wheats available changed. The bread 
produced from them is not so pleasant to taste as that 
from the mellower wheats they replaced, and the presence of 
powdered husk, which is neither nice nor nourishing, would 
intensify the defect. So for several reasons some modifications 
of milling methods became necessary, even if millers attempted 
to do no more than maintain pre-existent standards of excel- 
lence as regards colour of tiour, and colour and flavour of 
'bread. The necessity for improvements was more urgent in 
countries using the newer types of wheat exclusively, and that 
is the reason why Hujigary and the United States were the first 
to adopt the newer methods of milling. But those methods did 
much more than enable millers to maintain pre-existing stan- 
dards of excellence. The extraction of dirt, stones, seeds, and 
other extraneous matter, the washing and conditioning of the 
wheat, and the diminution in the amount and intensity of fric- 
tion used in grinding, improved the colour of the flour very 
greatly, and the bread produced from it was not only whiter 
hut nicer. Not infrequently it is said that modern bread is not 
so nice as that obtainable fifty years ago, and modern methods 
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of milling are blamed for the alleged inferiority^ but it is silly 
to take flour made by older methods of milling from some 
wheats, and compare it with flour made by modem methods 
from other wheats, if the object be to test the virtues or defects 
of the rival methods of milling. Bread produced from mill- 
stone made flour can be really nice if the right sorts of wheat 
be used. Wholemeal bread or the “ 80 per cent, standard ” 
article can be palatable if the same precaution be observed ; 
but such breadstutfs made from an average of all the wheals 
available to British millers would not be nice or appetising. 
“ Standard bread would necessitate “ standard wheats.” As 
matters stand, the quantity consumed is so, small that the flour 
can be made from wheats most suitable for the purpose, but if 
the demand for it greatly increased, its success would probably 
be its undoing, for then other wheats must be used, and the 
bread would not be as nice as it is, or, let me say, it would be 
worse than it is. 

The millstone was a fine tool, the quintessence of the ex- 
perience and knowledge of very many generations of capable 
millers and specialist millstone builders, but it had its limita- 
tions. Consider the thickness of a piece of bran, and realise 
the degree of mechanical perfection involved in getting a 
millstone 4 ft. in diameter and 10 to 15 cwt. in weight to 
revolve for 0,000 hours per annum, in balance, generally on a 
single point, so closely to a sister millstone, that they touch the 
bran simultaneously on both its inner and outer sides without 
unduly pulverizing it and without coming into contact them- 
selves. Something to be proud of ! But consider also the 
amount and intensity of the friction involved — one stone 
stationary, and the other revolving at a periphery speed of 
1,500 ft. per minute. The wheat was “fed” to the stoneB 
through a hole in the centre of the upper one, and was passed 
between them to their circumferonce by means of indentations 
in their surfaces, specially placed to force the grain or meal in 
an outward direction. This involved at least 4 ft. of extremely 
severe rubbing in one grinding. Compare that with the 
relatively gentle action of roller mills — two rolls revolving in 
the same direction at a differential speed ; the faster at a peri- 
phery speed of about 880, and the slower at 350 ft. per minute, 
and grinding done at only one point in the circumference. 
Obviously, if it be desirable to grind with a minimum amount 
of friction, rolls are incomparably superior to millstones, even 
though it be necessary to pass the stock through a much greater 
number of grindings, if rolls be used. 

Let me describe some changes involved in the gradual 
change from one system of milling to the other. I need not 
enlarge upon the concurrent improvements in our methods of 
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wheat cleaning, which are approved by everybody, but I should 
like to say that the great whiteness or brightness of the best 
modern bread is conclusive evidence that the wheat has been 
properly cleaned, whereas the consumer of whole-meal or 
“ standard ” bread has to accept by faith the direct or implied 
statement that the wheat from which it has been produced has 
been properly cleaned. The bread itself does not furnish 
conclusive evidence that all the dirt has been removed in wheat 
cleaning. 

1 have dwelt upon the severe action of the millstone, but it 
is desirable to consider in detail the results due to it. In mills 
of even moderate size there used to be one man known as the 
“ stoneman,” then the aristocrat of mill operatives, who had as 
part of his duty to keep the grinding faces of the stones circum- 
ferentially “ dead true ” and radially slightly hollowed towards 
the centre. As one result of so much careful designing and 
operating, the bran produced from mellow wheat was “ broad,” 
or, in other words, consisted of good sized flakes. We are told 
that theoretically wheat contains a very much greater percentage 
of flour than millers have ever extracted in ordinary milling. 
This was due to the commercial necessity, felt relatively quite 
as much in millstone days as now, of maintaining a good colour 
of flour according to current standards. So in practice mill- 
stones were not made to remove from the inner side of the bran 
all the endosperm capable of yielding flour, and it is safe to say 
that under ordinary conditions more “ flour was left on the 
bran” by millstones than is left there by rolls. But as regards 
the outer side of the bran, the story is different. The out- 
standing difference between millstone and roller-made bran is, 
that the former had a polished appearance which the latter does 
not possess, and this probably meant that the excess of bran 
powder made by the millstones, and necessarily included in the 
flour, ^ came from the outside, and was merely the outermost 
layers of the bran, to which the phrase I have used that it is 
“neither nice nor nourishing” can most certainly be applied. 

' There is one point in Dr. Ham ill’s Report on the dietetic values 
of varions flours and meals which is important, even though it 
seems to have escaped general attention. On pp. 47 and 48 he 
gives the analyses of a roller-made flour representing 70 per 
cent, of the wheat used, and of a 74 per cent, millstone- made 

^ Since writing this article, I have sent flour and bran made from the 
same wheat by both millstones and rollers to Mr, A, D. Hall, of Rotha mated, 
with a request that he or Miss Brenchley should examine the samples 
microscopically with a view to ascertaining whether thi.s statement of mine 
is correct. Mr. Hall has replied that “ the bran powder contained in both 
the stone-ground and the roller-mill flour appeared to be identical and con- 
sisted in the main of fragments of the outer coats of the grain, and not the 
aleurone layer.” 
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flour, both produced from the eame mixture of wheats, the only 
case of such a comparison in the set, and the figures are these :~ 



70 per cent 
roUer-made 

74 per cent, 
stone-made 

Moisture 

14-27 

14-18 

Ash 

0-43 

0-56 

Phosphoric acid (PjOg) .... 

0-21 

0-25 

Froteius (N X 5 7) 

11-00 

10-54 

Ether extract . . .... 

1-04 

0-85 


Where in these figures is the superiority of millstone-made 
Hour indicated ? 

In spite of what the Bread and Food Reform League say, 
and of the arguments they found upon a fallacy, the difference 
in percentage of phosphates present should be estimated from 
the P 0 O 5 figures, not from the difference in ash. The phos- 
phates in wheat contain as nearly as may be 50 per cent. P 3 O 5 , 
so as the difference given above between the P^Og figures is 
0*04 per cent., the difference in the phosphates may be taken 
as 0*08 per cent., one part in 1,250, in favour of the 74 per cent, 
stone-made flour. To get this fact into focus, consider how 
many mouthfuls of bread a person eats per day, and how the 
apparent inferiority in phosphates may be remedied by eating 
one mouthful more of the nicer 70 per cent, roller-made ” 
article in several days. Note also the inferiority of the stone- 
made flour as regards proteins, and more significant still its 
inferiority in ether extract.” I have been saying herein, as a 
matter of common milling knowledge, that millstones while 
they polished the outside left ordinarily more flour on the 
inner side of the bran than rolls do. The ceils nearest to the 
inner side of the bran .contain a relatively high percentage of ^ 
nitrogenous matter, the outermost layers of the bran contain 
no proteids and are about as nourishing as sawdust. It is, 
therefore, not at all surprising to find in the analyses just 
quoted a higher percentage of proteins in the roller-made flour. 
But I have been careful to say that millstones produced broad 
bran from suitable wheats, and’ if flakes of bran, why not flakes 
of germ ? For if millstones did not reduce the bran to a 
powder sufficiently fine to pass with the flour through the 
separating medium employed, why should they be expected to 
reduce a material so oily and resistant to disintegration as 
germ to such 'a state. 

Competent millers have been saying for many years that 
though germ was not extracted as a separate product in niill- 
stone days, it nevertheless went largely into the offals. I have 
myself extracted germ from finished millstone offal and 
showed a sample of it to a Society of Arts audience, hut 
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nobody, so far as I am aware, has ever said that millstone flour 
contained less ground germ than roller flour. Yet here is a 
test made specially by a Government official, no doubt with 
the greatest care, and the roller-made flour contains more ether 
extract (oil) than the stone -made. Some of us, knowing that 
germ is the principal source of oil in wheat, had conceived the 
idea of taking high ether extrrct figures as an index of the 
presence of finely reduced particles of germ in flour, and now 
comes an impartial inquirer saying that in this, the only test 
he made, the roller-made flour equalling only 70 per cent, of 
the wheat ground, contained at least 20 per cent, more ether 
extract than the millstone -made flour of the 74 per cent, 
extraction. If, therefore, it be true to say, and it is not unsafe 
to assume it, that the excess of ether extract in these cases is 
due to the presence of more comminuted particles of germ in 
the roller- made flour than in that made by millstones from the 
same wheat, we have indeed a remarkable cage, which cuts 
right across commonly held beliefs on the point at issue. 
However, I am not going to found upon this one case a state- 
ment that millstone-made flour would ordinarily contain less 
germ than a roller made one, but I do say that these analyses 
provide valuable collateral support to the following state- 
ments : — 

(a) That germ is an oily substance resistant to disintegra- 
tion ; 

(??) .That millgtonea produced broad flakes of bran when 
the skin of the wheat ground was not f i table ; 

(c) That by inference millstones were likely to flatten germ 
rather than reduce it to a powder as fine as flour ; 

That in, point ofifact, germ could be found, and with 
difficulty could be separated from finished millstone 
offal ; 

(e) And that when the intermediate product of millstone 
milling, then known as middlings, was ground by 
rolls, germ could easily be extracted. 

It is, therefore, utterly wrong to say that the millstone 
flour of forty years ago contained all the germ and that the 
modern roller flour none, or that the former contained much 
more than the latter. It may not have contained any more. 

Let us next consider the “semolina.’’ The manifesto signed 
by the eight eminent doctors, and published repeatedly by the 
Daily Mail, said that ideal flour should retain “ about 80 per 
cent, of the grain, including the semolina, and especially the 
embryo or germ, now entirely discarded from fine white flour.” 
The wording is not lucid, and one is uncertain whether it 
means that semolina as well as germ is entirely discarded, but 
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we know, at any rate, that we are enjoined to put the semolina 
into the 80 per cent, flour. What is semolina? A grocer 
regards it as a gi-anular product entirely free from flour, which 
he sells to housewives for making puddings. Nuttall’s definition 
of semolina is “ a substance consisting of grains found in certain 
wheats too hard to crush into flour, and too coarse to pass 
through the sieve in the bolting.” He indicates that the origin 
of the word is Italian. The term has become current in British 
milling technology in recent years only. NuttalTs definition 
applies to the older use of the term, not to our moderitf^ne. 
In certain districts of the world, f,or various reasons, “Burutn” 
wheat is grown in preference to varieties of the Ordinary ” 
type. The former is eminently unsuitable for millstone milling, 
It was impossible to reduce by millstones the endosperm to the 
fine powder known as flour without simultaneously reducing 
the bran to a fine powder also. Indeed, it was difficult to reduce 
the endosperm to flour at all by the older methods of milling. 
So the miller usually did not try to do so, but from such wheats 
produced the granular product known as semolina, and left the 
cook to reduce it to a soft digestible state by the aid of water 
in cooking. Modern developments of milling enable the miller 
to make good flour from Durum wheats, but that is no part of 
my present story, except in so far as it indicates that such 
modern developments are good. 

The millstone, good tool though iU was when put to work 
on suitable material, did not at one oj^ation reduce the wheat 
to flour and “offal.” There was an intermediate grannlar 
product consisting of endosperm and husk particles mixed 
together in varying proportions. This was known as middling 
or by some local name. If again ^ound on iniUstones, it 
yielded flour very dark in colour an# of a commercially low 
value, BO not infrequently it was sold in its unfinished state for 
pigs’ food or for making cheap biscuits. The quality of a 
“ stoneman’s ” work was tested to a great extent by the quantity 
of this product produced in grinding, and to keep that as small 
as possible it was necessary to grind a relatively small quantity 
of wheat per pair of stones per hour. But in spite of all such 
precautions, the percentage of “ middlings ” was very greatly 
increased when harder foreign wheats were imported from the 
new sources of supply ; and the miller produced from the first 
grinding not only flour of lower commercial value, but a much 
larger proportion of this intermediate product. Then “purifi- 
cation,” as it is called, was introduced, a process of separation 
according to specific gravity, by regulated wind currents, and 
by means of this process particles of pure husk, similar in size 
to the particles of pure endosperm, coul^ be extracted by reason 
of their low specific gravity. 
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^Middlings consisting of endosperm only could be reground 
satisfactorily on millstones, but taking into account those par- 
ticles of endosperm to which husk remained attached, it was 
found that roller mills were a much better instrument for 
grinding this intermediate product, and that by means of the 
combination of purifiers and rolls flour of higher commercial 
yalue could be produced from the middlings than that pro- 
duced from the first grinding of the wheat itself by millstones. 
Therefore, millers set to work to produce an increased 
percentage of middlings, and for some time it was customary 
to use millstones for grinding wheat with this object, and 
rolls to complete the grinding processes. However, it was 
found that fluted rolls produced more midiUings, and in all 
respects were better tools for the modified purposes than the 
stones. They were incomparably better for grinding hard 
wheats, and better, though in lesser degree, for grinding mellow 
or soft ones. 

Among other changes was the production of larger sized 
particles of endosperm than those found in the intermediate 
products of millstone days, and the term semolina came into 
general use to indicate the larger sized ones ; whilst the term 
middlings was retained to indicate the small sized ones. Floui-, 
semolina, middlings, and dunst are in essence the same, all 
endosperm broken down into particles of different sizes, con- 
taining little or much of the branny husk. A pair of fluted 
rolls, 60 in. long, grinds as a normal feed say 50,000,000 grains 
(berries) of wheat per hour. It is obvious, therefore, that from 
a microBcopist’s point of view, the grinding of wheat on a 
commercial scale makes a jumble, and it is incorrect to regard 
semolina as the product of any one part of the wheat berry. 
Furthermore, as the term “ middlings” is used also to denote 
‘certain grades of “millers' offal,” it is not uncommon or 
undesirable to confine its use to the last named material and to 
describe the granulated product of ground wheat, derived prin- 
cipally from the endospenn, by the generic name of semolina, 
and I will use it in this sense for the remainder of this article, 

I have already said that flour of higher commercial value 
can be obtained from semolina than from the first grinding of 
wheat itself, so it has become the miller’s object to make as 
much semolina and as little flour as possible in the earlier 
grindings of wheat. As a result of that part of the process he 
obtains from 10 to 20 per cent, of the wheat as finished flour, 
and about 20 per cent, as finished bran. That accounts for at 
most 40 per cent, of the wheat. The remaining 60 per cent, is 
Bemoiina, using the term in the gene*ic sense. It consists of 
particles of pure endosperm, particles of endosperm and husk 
m physical combination, a proportion of the very small 
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percentage of germ, and some particles of mere husk. Its 
particles are of diflferent sizes and of different specific gravities. 
To sort accordirvg to specific gravity the miller divides the semo- 
lina into many groups according to size, and then “purifies” 
each group ^dth wind currents. An average sample of wheat 
contains berries of varying characteristics. Those which from 
one cause or another have been damaged, for instance by 
unfavourable weather, yield particles of relatively low specific 
gravity. The particles of high specific gravity are generally 
the .hardest and require more grinding than the remainder. 
Obviously, the largest particles require more grinding than the 
smaller ones. So the object of the miller ip handling this 
intermediate 60 per cent, of the wheat is to segregate the 
particles according to size, and, having grouped them with this 
object, to sort each group according to specific gravity, thereby 
enabling him to apply one root principle of modern milling, 
that no part or particle of the wheat berry shall receive more 
grinding than is just sufficient for the purposes of separating 
kernel from husk, and of reducing the former ip to the powder 
known as flour. To reduce the semolina to its commercial 
constituents — flour and offal — the particles are ground succes- 
sively on “ reduction ” rolls. Some particles get one grinding 
only, some several grindings. 

The best semolina contains the particles of highest specific 
gi^avity and the least husk. From it the highest grade flours 
are made, and the very best generally at the second grinding, 
In modern British mills no intermediate products are sold; 
the flours are of various grades, according to quality ; the 
offals of various grades, according to the size of particle. 
Putting the point another way, British millers in millstone 
days sold semolina as we now call it ; modern British millerE 
do not sell it as such,^but resolve it into its commercial con- 
stituents — flour and offal ; yet those who drafted and signed the 
bread reform manifesto told the public either that millers were 
in the habit of excluding semolina from flour, or at least that 
they ought to include it. Later in the controversy the form of 
recommendation or instruction was changed, and then the 
“ reformers ” — who, I suppose, ascertained at a lamentably late 
stage that it is impossible to make from semolina a loaf of 
bread involving the retention of gas for the purpose of 
aerating it — said that millers must include the semolina flour 
in the 80 per cent. Of course they must to get a product 
equal to 80 per cent, of the wheat ground ; indeed it is 
necessary to do so if a flour equalling 70 per cent, (or even 
much less) of the wh^t is to be obtained. 

One result of the divisions and sub-divisions of products 
during milling is the production of various grades of flour 
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from the same wheat. From the semolina of high specific 
gravity and almost free from husk, come the high gi*ade flours 
of commerce ; from the later grindings of those particles when 
the proportion of husk is greatly increased by the previous 
abstractions of flour, also from those primary particles which 
contain much husk, and from the original grindings of the 
wheat, come the lower grade flours. The highest grade bread 
flours of commerce are not made from very starchy wheats. 
They must contain a large proportion of nitrogenous matter, 
or they would not yield large well-aSrated loaves. The ^ite- 
ness or brightness of such bread is due largely to the fact that 
the flour used has been produced from the semolina freest 
from husk. 

Furthermore, it is wrong to say that these highest grade 
flours have been very finely “ dressed,” for there is no necessity 
to use a sifting medium of very fine mesh, having regard to 
the fact that the semolinas from which they ai'e produced are 
themselves so free from husk. It is nevertheless true that the 
highest grade iBours do contain, as a rule, slightly less nitro- 
genous matter than the lower grade flours produced from the 
same wheat. They also contain less phosphates than the 
corresponding lower grade flours, but the phosphates which are 
in the former appear to be of superior quality. I will not 
elaborate that detail, for space is almost exhausted, nor will I 
enter into the question as to whether nitrogenous matter and 
phosphates contained in wheaten husk are of high or important 
food value, but assuming for present purposes that everything 
said by fofd reformers is true, and that we may take the 
higher nitrogen and phosphate (PsOj) figures of lower grade 
flours at their face value, I still maintein that modern develop- 
ments of flour milling are good. 

Assuming that the whole 70 per cent, of the cleaned wheat 
ordinarily produced as white flour went into one grade, the 
price of it on any one day would be a certain figure, say for 
the sake of illustration 30s. per sack. But if the flour be 
divided up into two grades and half of it realises say 32s., the 
price of the remaining half of lower quality would be 28s., 
and the miller would obtain the same return. If this lowering 
of the price of the “households” quality meant that poorer 
people obtained dietetically the worse article, food reformers 
or the poorer people themselves would have some cause for 
complaint, but the very opposite is the case, as we have seen 
or assumed. But people who can afford a higher price for 
bread and flour live on a mixed or highly mixed diet, and in 
all probability obtain from meat, fish, eggs, and other sources 
all the nitrogenous and phosphatic materials they require. 
The instinctive preference for th^ whitest bread may be 
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nature’s own device for providing the desirable counter- 
balance of starchy food. However that may be, the fact 
remains that the bread of relatively high nitrogenous and 
phosphate contents go€« ordinarily to the poorest people. But 
our bread reformers would change that division of flours. 
They insist on an 80 per cent, flour, which stated in another 
way means this. In the suppositional case I have been using 
as an illustration the miller produces 35 per cent, of high grade 
flour and 35 per cent, of lower grade flour (households) from 
the ^ame wheat. To obtain an 80 per cent, flour from the 
wheat, an extra 10 per cent, of very low grade flour, or of fine 
offal, has to carry dieteticaily and commercially 35 per cent, of 
a flour high in price, containing a relatively low percentage of 
nitrogenous and phosphatic material. H§w the poorest of the 
poor or anybody can benefit by that I do not understand, nor 
need I labour the points. The stuff most nearly resembling 
the 10 per cent, article in America is called significantly “ "Red 
Dog,” and in Germany is mixed with rye flour to make it 
passable as human food. # 

I do not say that in milling matters we have reached per- 
fection. I do, however, say that most of the arguments for an 
80 per cent, flour are based on fallacies and the cause of 
genuine bread reform has suffered from the lack of co-operation 
between those who really understand the problems and those 
whose zeal for a good object is their principal merit. 

British millers are not inclined to be apologetic. Their 
craft has been revolutionised ; the windmill, and to a large 
extent the small water mill, have gone, never to riKurn. For 
sentimental reasons, one grieves that the picturesque side of 
milling has suffered so badly, but there is another side to the 
picture. Go through a really modern mill, note its high rooms, 
good lighting, clean machinery handling properly cleaned 
wheat ; go into its wheat stores and wheat cleaning department, 
see the dirt and extraneous matter extracted, partly by the 
washing of wheat ; consider then what the picturesque but 
dirty rat-infested typical old-fashioned country mill possessed 
by way of equipment, and nobody would sincerely desire a 
reversion to past conditions. So far from apologising for 
modern flours and processes, British millers are proud of the 
developments which have placed them in the van of technical 
progress. If at any time scientific work shows that a sub- 
si an tial benefit to the consumer can be achieved by some 
further modification of the milling process, the scientists 
concerned siiould seek the co-operation of representative 
millers and refrain from launching any recommendations or 
manifestos until all aspects of the questions involved have been 
thoroughly discussed. 
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A few years ago, millers believed that no fundamental or 
chemical change was produced in the Hour by the milling of 
wheat. To-day^ a few realise that this belief is no longer true, 
and that there is ample scope for the chemist in this phase of 
the world’s progress. 

Weybridge, A. E. HUMPHRIES. 

NoYember, 1911. 


STATE AID TO AGRICULTURE IN IRELAND. 

State aid is now administered to agriculture in Ireland 
mainly through the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction, and the policy and work of that body, at least as 
regards agriculture, naturally form the greater part of this 
article. But as the Department only began work in 1900, and 
;State aid to agriculture had been known in Ireland long before 
then, there must be some survey, however cursory, of what 
had been done previously. It will be necessary to glance at 
voluntary effort also, since State aid in former times was often 
Mministered through voluntary agencies. This retrospect is 
the more necessary since the idea of tlie Department itself was 
an Irish not a Westminster inspiration, and if we took no 
thought of the former times the reader might mistakenly 
suppose that the ambition for agricultural improvement in 
Ireland was State fostered, not home born. 

No voluntary association has administered more State aid 
) agriculture in Ireland than the Royal Dublin Society, a body 
stablished in 17.31 “to promote improvements of all sorts.” 
i-fthur Young said that to it belongs “ the undisputed merit of 
eing the father of all the similar societies now existing in 
lurope.” It has for a century and a half administered State 
unds in varying yearly sums, ranging from 2,000/. to L5,500/. 
t was during the latter half of the eighteenth century that the 
loyal Dublin Society began to administer public money. It 
:ave premiums to encourage land reclamation, tillage, planting, 
encing, irrigation, and the improvement of bee-keeping, live 
tock, horses, and so on. Until recently it administered a 
pecial grant of 5,000/. per annum for improvements in horse- 
ceding. The Society, amongst its many activities, established 
■ College of Science which was eventually taken over by the 
government, and became the Royal College of Science, where, 
u time, was instituted a Faculty of Agriculture, of which we 
Ml see more. With the Royal Dublin Society was finally 
malgamated the Royal Agricultural Society of Ii-eland, founded 
^ 1H41. The Royal Agricultural Society did much in its 
iolier years to promote better farming in Ii'eland, notably by 
system of travelling instruction in practical agriculture. 
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Want of funds brought this scheme to an end, but not unti 
some real advantages had accrued from it, such as the intro- 
duction of green-cropping into the south and west, and ever 
the centre of Ireland. Another body, the North-West o] 
Ireland Agricultural Society, established in 1826 a school o] 
agriculture at Templemoyle, near Londonderry, the first of tht 
kind in Ireland. This school, the aim of which was to turr. 
out skilled, practical farmers, became connected with a Statt 
institution, the Board of National Education, in 1850, and con- 
tinued to work until 1866. 

A more ambitious effort to supply agricultural education tc 
Ireland was made by the latter Board. In 1838 it made agri- 
culture a subject in the course at its training college foi 
elementary teachers, and established a raiadel farm at Glasnevin, 
Co. Dublin, where these teachers-in-tmining might see in 
practice the principles taught in the lectures on husbandry. 
The express purpose of the Glasnevin institution was, not to 
produce land stewards or practical farmers, hut mainly to 
qualify elementary teachers to instruct the pupils of rural 
schools in the principles of agricultural science. Later on, 
however, the Board attempted a system of technical instruction 
in agriculture, and rented some twenty farms in various parts 
of the country, fitted with residences and farm buildings, and 
spending over 100, (fOO^. on the scheme. They also offered 
gratuities to teachers in rural workhouse schools for the snc- 
cessf ul management of any farms attached to the institutions, 
and for giving sound agricultural instruction to their pupik 
Soon, however, economic objections were raised, and the 
English Free Traders showed strong and persistent hostility to 
the training of farmers and stewards at the public cost. The 
Board felt obliged to abandon the workhouse scheme, and to 
abate its energies in the establishing of model farms of its own: 
in short, its activities in this sphere became paralysed by ih 
criticism and opposition directed against it in Parliament, and 
by the ceaseless hostility of the Treasury, 

Moreover, the enthusiasm at first evoked by the starting of 
the scheme had altogether abated. By 1873 there was but a 
handful of pupils resident at the twenty model farms in th^i 
provinces. The Board then proceeded to get rid of nineteei 
of these farms, and were about to drop the twentieth — tb 
Munster Institute at Cork — when a local committee, concernet 
at the decline of the Cork butter trade, proposed that it shout 
be tuiuied into a school of practical agriculture and a trainiuj 
institute for dairy-maids. This scheme was carried out, ain; 
the only agricultural establishments now remaining under tk 
Board of National Education were this Munster Institute anJ 
the Glasnevin Model Farm. Both of these now accepted 
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rdinary agricultural students, not iu training for primary 
chool work. It may he added that various industrial and 
eformatory schools included agricultural and dairy instruction 
n their courses, and with success. Such was the condition of 
tate-aided agricultural education in the eighties and nineties. 

But the rural population at large was never less concerned 
.bout its own education in agriculture, and never was the State 
ess concerned on its behalf in that matter. It was the time 
if agrarian convulsion, followed by drastic agrarian legislation. 
Dhe immediate cause of that convulsion was the distress due to 
I few bad harvests, but its continuance was the result of the 
mceasing fall of prices owing to foreign competition. Ireland 
lad long enjoyed a clear market for her produce in Britain, but 
)f late formidable rivals had begun to appear. Denmark and 
!{orinandy were sending in butter superior to that of Cork, and 
he former was sending over bacon better than that of Limerick, 
ivhile the increasing inflow of American produce made the 
•ish farmer’s position still more critical. The only remedy 
jainst this condition of things known to the uniiistructed 
lish landholder was more, and ever more, agitation for reduc- 
ons of rent. The agitations gained the reductions, but they 
id not abate the force of foreign competition. The butter 
■ade had fallen greatly, and the once noted Cork butter had 
3me to hold only an inferior place in the British market, 
'he revival of the Munster Institute as a dairy school, though 
ot without fruit, did not produce anything like a general 
ffect even iu Cork county, much less in Ireland at large. At 
)ublin the late Canon Bagot tried a propaganda of his own in 
avour of improved dairying, but he was as the voice of one 
rying in the wilderness ; he was on the track of true ideas, 
ut the country was not sufficiently instructed in modern agri- 
ultural principles to see the true significance of his teachings. 

Events, however, were soon to unseal the Irish dairy 
irmer’a eyes to the truth of his position. The creamery 
fstem wrought a revolution in the butter- making industry, 
he Irish farmers did not adopt the new methods, but strangers 
tme amongst them who did. The English and Scottish 
o-operative Wholesale Societies began starting creameries of 
leir own in Ireland, and the local farmer either sank into the 
)sition of a mere milk-seller to the creamery, or else into that 
■ being outclassed as a butter-maker by the newcomers, 
hen I returned from America in 1889, this was one of the 
“oblems I found most pressing, and to which, with other 
orkers, I set about applying a remedy. But the general state 
agriculture V 7 as depressed, and we had to consider the 
iuation as a whole. We considered that the Irish farmer, 
is, as a rule, a small holder, with hardly any capital, could 
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never, single-handed, make any great advance in agricultvirt', 
and very little in farming as a business ; he lacked the training, 
the methods, and the organisation of his foreign rivals. A large 
immediate improvement in his methods of farming ■would ic 
itself have been of little use without an even greater advance 
in his means of marketing his produce. He had three problemB 
to face : how, being poorly-off, to get his requirements advan- 
tageously ; how to increase his produce ; and how to market 
it most profitably. The last problem was quite as pressing as 
the former two, indeed there was little use in solving these 
unless the marketing difficulty was met simultaneously. 

In these circumstances it seemed to us that the application 
of co-op emtioii to the business of farming was the thing most 
likely to save the Irish small holder. Starting in the year 
1889 we set our propaganda on foot, and though the work 
was terribly uphill at first, we at length began to make some 
advance. After five years we found it necessary to start the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, so as to continue on 
a broader basis the work which was becoming too much for 
a few individuals. In the following year, 1895, some of w 
who had been working together in this movement invited j 
number of representative Irishmen of all parties to meet is 
order to see for what measures beneficial to Ireland a common 
agreement could be secured. Many Irish public men of notf! 
responded to our invitation and we formed a committo(! 
which sat during the Parliamentary Recess of 1896, and m 
hence called the Recess Committee. The Committee sei 
themselves to study the methods adopted by the State in 
other countries for the development of agricultural and b 
dustrial resources, and sent commissioners abroad for ths 
purpose. The result was the presentation of a Report recoui’ 
mending the creation of a Department of Agriculture aoc 
Industries for Ireland, which should be responsible m 
P arliament through a ministerial head, and in contact will 
public opinion through an elected consultative Council. Mr 
Gerald Balfour was then Chief Secretary for Ireland, and ii 
January, 1897, he very favourably received an in flu ends 
deputation which waited on him for the purpc^e of advocatini 
the new scheme. Two years afterwards a Bill embodyini 
most of the Recess Committee's chief recommendations va 
passed by Parliament, creating a ‘‘ Department of AgricuUur 
and other Industries and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 

It now becomes important to describe not only tli 
constitution of the new Department, but the ideas underlyb 
it, and the policy which it was meant to carry out. Tai 
first its constitution. Why was technical instruction link® 
with an agricultural Department ? For the reason that 
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Ireland the general trend of industry is rural rather than 
urban, since the agricultural interest itself naturally dotninates 
the others. Most of the provincial towns are as much rural 
gia urban in their economic circumstances ^ hence the problem 
of technical instruction in such a country must naturally be 
how to provide a population mainly rural with a training 
that will not only help them to develop agriculture, but give 
them aptitudes for industries not yet existent among them, 
which their trained intelligence must be the chief agent in 
creating. Thus it comes that from the science and art 
institutions in Dublin down to the secondary schools in small 
provincial towns, the agricultural and industrial features of 
technical instruction are continuously interwoven, and must 
|be considered with a common thought for both. ' It was the 
ponviction of those who projected the Department that the 
main activities of the country must ever be agriculture and 
ts subsidiary industries. Above all it was their desire that 
idu cation, technical and secondary, should as far as possible 
)e <leliberately related to the real economic and social needs 
)f the country. 

Upon the basis of these ideas the new Department was 
'ounded. The Department consists of the President (who is 
he Chief Secretary for the time being) and the Vice-President, 
.vho is its working head and a Minister in Parliament. The 
dalf consists of a Secretary, two Assistant Secretaries (one for 
Agriculture and one for Technical Instruction), as well as 
jcrtain heads of Branches, together with a number 'of 
[‘Inspectors, Instructors, Officers, and Servants.’’ There is a 
Pouncil of Agriculture, and two Boards, one for Agriculture 
^nd the other for Technical Instruction, The Council consists 
Df 104 members ; 68 of these are elected by tlie County 
Douncil and 34 are nominated by the Department. The 
president and Vice-President are ex-officio members of the 
Council and of both Boards. The Council itself creates the 
larger part of the Agricultural Board, and shares with the 
bounty Boroughs the appointment of the majority of the Board 
bf Technical Instruction ; to these Boards is entrusted the 
control of the funds with which the Department is endowed, 
it will thus be seen that the Council has a good deal of direct 
power, while its influence as an advisory body is so great that 
^he Vice-President could hardly ignore its opinion, representing 
us it so largely does the agricultural and industrial interests of 
[reland. These representative bodies (the Council and the two 
Boards) are a new feature in the administrative system of the 
United Kingdom, and were adapted from Continental models, 
fhe Council of Agriculture differs from its foreign prototypes 
the greater amount of direct power entrusted to it. The 
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Council, it may be added, must meet at least once a year for 
'the disflwssion of matters of public interest in connection with 
any of the purposes of the Act. For the first few years it met 
whenever occasion arose ; now it meets twice a year. 

The foregoing narrative is intended to enable the reader 
to Understand the constitution of the Department and the 
ideas underlying it. 

When the Department was started in April, 1900, I wag 
appointed its first Vice-President. Once in unfolding its 
policy I said that the aim of the Department was to be that of 
“ helping people to help themselves.” The new body was not 
to be a mere machine for administering State subsidies. The 
idea of those who founded the Department was that State aid 
should be based upon self-help, or directed to evoking and 
fostering the spirit of self-help wherever it did not as yet exist. 
It was in pursuit of this aim that in its constitution the elected 
public bodies of Ireland are so closely associated with the 
Department, the idea being that the new institution should 
work with and through local bodies. The Act expressly pro- 
hibits the Departittent from applying (save in special cases) 
any of its funds to schemes in respect of which financial aid is 
not provided by local authorities or from local sources. The 
local bodies must give if they mean to receive, and must also 
set up the committees which are to administer the main part 
of the Department’s work in their own districts. They 
provide, then, the local administration and part of the funds ; 
the Department provides the rest of the funds, as well as 
expert skill and advice. It is plain then that if the Act is to 
work at all, its working must depend mainly upon the willing 
co-operation of local bodies. 

There are strong reasons why such a constitution and mode 
of working are not merely desirable hut e^ential in Ireland. 
Through the effect of unhappy past causes, Irishmen are 
peculiarly prone to throw all their burdens upon the State, 
largely because they look upon the State as having been tbe 
author of the causes in question. But while they are so much 
inclined to look to the State for remedial effort, they are also 
inclined to regard all direct State action in Ireland with either 
apathy, aloofness, or hostility, their interest manifesting itself 
chiefly in captious criticism. If the new Department had 
attempted to work on ordinary bureaucratic lines, its whole 
proceedings, however well -in tended, would have been regardful 
with coolness or aversion. But when machinery was devised 
which placed some of the central and almost all the' local 
administration in popular hands, the whole case was changed, 
and a turn for cavilling could only find play at the expense of 
the friends or neighbours of the cavillers. Moreover, the local 
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Committees were given a main share iii devising the schemes 
.vliich they were themselves to administer ; hence they must 

into all the questions at issue, think out the details, the 
.vays and means, and so evolve such a plan as they could hope 
;o work with practical success. This also was necessary. The 
[rish farmers, having been long left without much share in 
local public affairs (they had County Councils only a year 
before the Department came), were fonder of dealing with 
problems in terms of loose, generalising rhetoric, than of 
joming to close quarters with them, and thinking out their 
houghts about them in the light of actual effort and adminis- 
trative difficulty. But now being given the power to devise 
ind administer schemes of their own, they are forced to 
ipproach all questions with a sense of their practical difficulty, 
intl not from the standpoint of men who were unsympatheti- 
cally criticising from outside measures not devised by them- 
jelves. The committeemen became each and all interested in 
he success of the schemes they had framed. Instead of being 
querulous critics of the Department they were enlisted as its 
'rienda. The Department thus acquired the benefit of local 
knowledge and opinion, while the local bodies themselves 
gradually gained, through administrative experience, a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the necessarily tedious i)rocess by 
which sound reforms of the kind contemplated are achieved, 
[n this way the local leaders of opinion learnt patience, and 
^ined in sense, ballast, and forbearance. As ratepayers, 
contributing almost half the cost of the schemes locally admin- 
istered, the farmers of every district had a direct incentive not 
to let their money go to loss by refusing to avail themselves of 
the advantages offered ; in this way they are disciplined in 
self-help. All this it is necessary to emphasise ; those of us 
Ntho were conceiiied in establishing the Department recognised 
that its success would depend not only upon expert skill and 
scientific principles but on the attitude towards it of those 
whom it was meant to benefit. The root idea of the Depart- 
ment may be summed up as local initiative and central 
direction ; the former to evoke and fortify the spirit of self- 
reliance, enterprise, and responsibility in the people, and the 
latter lo prevent an indiscriminate multiplication of unrelated 
local schemes. 

The conditions of agricultural education in the United 
Kingdom at this time (1900) were extremely backward. 
Whilst Great Britain had suffered from the neglect of rural 
hfe consequent on the fact that primary and secondary 
education were, and to a considerable extent still are, modelled 
ppon urban ideas and requirements, Ireland suffered much 
taore because of being a country where agriculture is the 
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ruling interest. There was, however, one offset to this m 
the stirring of the desire for better farming brought about 
by the work of the agricultural co-operative societies, over 
400 of which were in existence when the Department 
commenced its work. As it was on the basis of the work 
of those societies that the new Department was erected, so 
also it was through their co-operation that the early phases 
of its work — by no means easy work — were rendered in any 
degree fruitful ; in some cases indeed, one might say, rendered 
effectively possible. The farmers who made up the member- 
ship of these societies, denied real business education, and 
even instruction in their own calling in their youth, learned 
through the experience gained in carrying on their asssociated 
industry the value both of business combination and of the 
technical education which is so essential an element in making 
such combination financially successful. The Department by 
utilising these organisations, embracing a membership of 
about 40,000, was thus enabled from the outset to cast the 
living seed of education into fruitful human soil. The men 
whom the I. A. 0.9. had taught to co-operate for the marketing 
of butter or the purchase of manures, were swift to see the 
value of improved instruction in dairying, and to seize the 
opportunity of studying, through the Department’s experi- 
mental plots (a branch of work which the LA. 0.9. had initiated 
before the Department began its useful career) the increased 
gain which comes from ufling the right fertilisers and iiJising 
crops from the best seeds. 

The endowment, on which the Department started to work 
under the Agricultural and Technical Instruction Act of 189^, 
was an annual income of 166,OOOZ. To this has been added 
5,OOOZ. under the Agriculture and Technical Instruction Act No. 
2, of 1902 ; 19,000/. under the Irish Land Act of 1909 ; and 
7,000Z. from the (Ireland) Development Grant. Of the total 
sum of 197,000/. close on one-third (62,000/. per annum) hae 
to be set aside for technical instruction (by which instruction 
in industrial as distinct from agricultural pursuits is meant), 
and 10,000/. is devoted annually to sea fisheries. Equipped 
financially, the Department set to work; the agricultural 
branch starting operation in the autumn of 1900, B’or the 
detailed record of the Department’s activities which follows 1 
am largely indebted to Mr. J. R. Campbell, the Department’s 
Assistant Secretary in respect of agriculture, to whose valuable 
memorandum on the Department’s work, submitted to the 
Royal Commisaion on Congestion (1907), I shall have occasion 
to refer again. 

The first duty of the staff was to attend meetings of County 
Councils and explain the provisions of the Act, and the. steps 
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to be taken to put it into operation ; to obtain and counider 
suggestions as to what the Department should do for agricul- 
tural development, and to become acquainted with those whom 
the Act was intended to benefit,. Advantage was taken of 
these visits to study the peculiarities of Irish agriculture in 
respect of the size of tlie holdings, the farm buildings, the 
tillage of the land, the crops grown, the class of stock raised, 
and the condition of dairying, horticulture, and poultry- 
keeping. ^ Regard was had also to the social position of the 
farmer himself, his business methods, capital, general and 
technical education, and to some extent his aspirations. 

The conclusions arrived at after this preliminary study 
were : — 

(1) That the most important work which the Department 
had to perform was that of laying the foundation of a per- 
manent system of agricultural education. The immediate 
introduction of a system of agricultural education such as 
exists in other countries was seen to he impracticable, as in the 
first instance the conditions of agriculture in Ireland and the 
circumstances of the farmers differed from those of most 
other countries, particularly with respect to the size of the 
farms ; moreover no provision had been made in Ireland for 
the training of suitable teachers. 

(2) That in the application of the Department’s endowment 
to aid in the development of agriculture it was desirable as far 
as practicable to work through the local authorities. 

(3) That a large number of the projects on which the 
country desired the Department to embark would at first have 
to be undertaken by the Department’s officers themselves, and 
afterwards gradually be transferred to the local authorities. 

A few words may be said here respecting the division of 
•work. The county is the unit of administration for joint 
work, such as live stock improvement and scliemes of itinerant 
instruction in agriculture, while things of immediate national 
concern, such as the investigation of outbreaks of diseases in 
stock, are administered directly from the Department, together 
with all such matters as cannot, well be administered locally. 

The local authorities are the County Councils, of which 
there are thirty -three, each council, however, appointing a 
committee of agriculture, composed partly of members of the 
council and partly of other persons. To this committee the 
council usually delegates full powers, subject to the approval 
of the Department, for the administration of ■ the funds placed 
at its disposal. The County Council alone can raise a rate for 
the purposes of the Act, the maximum rate being a penny in 
the pound. The amount raised by the county rate is usually 
transferred by the County Council to the County Committee to 
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be applied by them, subject to the approval of the Depart- 
ment, partly to schemes of agricultnre and partly to , schemes 
of technical instruction. 

In the early years the Department recouped County Com- 
mittees one-half the cost of each piece of work, except in the 
case of a number of the poorer counties, whose proportion was 
slightly increased. At present the Department’s contribution 
is three- fifths of the actual cost of each scheme undertaken in 
the poorer counties, and five-ninths in all other counties. Bnt 
these payments do not represent the whole of the Department’s 
contribution towards the cost of the work done in connection 
with county schemes. For example, in connection with the 
live stock schemes, the Department pays the whole of the fees 
and expenses of the judges an4 veterinary surgeons who act 
at the local mare shows, the fees and expenses of the judges 
in connection with the award of prizes for good farming and 
well-kept cottages, the whole salary of itinerant instructors 
in agriculture, the cost of pioneer lectures, and of special 
investigations and inquiries. One instance will illustrate hov' 
the Department’s grant is divided amongst the County Com- 
mittees. The vote for live stock improvement is made 
annually in August, and amounts to the sum which the 
Department estimate may be usefully spent on this form 
of agricultural improvement. The sum voted is a round 
figure, and is usually about 15,000?. per annum. The division 
is made by the Department on the basis of the valuation of 
the county, as well as on the basis of the number of live 
stock in the county. Each County Committee, therefore, has 
at its disposal what is known as a “ joint fund,” i.e. a sum 
made up of its rate levied for the purpose of the Act, and the 
Department’s grant. The financial minutes sent to the Depart- 
ment after each meeting of the County Committee show all 
payments made out of the “joint fund,” The amount of the 
Department’s contribution is then calculated and forwarded to 
the Committees. Any unexpended balance of the rate remains 
with the Committee; an unexpended balance of the Depart- 
ment’s fund is retained and invested for the purpose of 
erecting and equipping agricultural institutions. In cases 
where the funds of a Committee fall short, the Department 
usnally make an advance before its financial minutes are 
submitted, in order to enable urgent claims to be paid. Super- 
vision of the details of this expenditure cannot be undertaken 
by the Agricultural Board. It therefore rests with the Depart- 
ment to discharge this duty. If they use their control 
unreasonably, they are liable to be taken to task by the Board, 
who are themselves members of County Committees, and to 
whom the local representatives would complain if they were 
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being improperly treated as regards funds, or else by the 
Council of Apiculture. 

In connection with the county schemes, and indeed with all 
the work of the Department, the educational bases on which the 
whole structure of State aid to agriculture is being reared requires 
some explanation. Of all the agricultural problems which the 
Department have had to solve, that of gradually leading Irish 
farmers to appreciate a good agricultural education for their sons 
has been the most difficult, and has received the most attention. 
To induce the farmer to make some sacrifice to give the son, who 
ia to succeed him in the holding, a technical education suitable 
to his calling, it is necessary first of all to convince him of its 
advantages. As it is impracticable to bring the farmer himself 
to school, the only way of teaching him the application of 
science to agriculture is by sending round instructors to give 
lectures in the evenings, and to visit holdings during the day 
and discuss privately with the occupiers the various problems 
which confront them in their daily work. Such an officer, if 
he is armed with a thorough knowledge of his business, both 
scientific and practical, rarely fails to convince a farmer of the 
fact that he would have been more successful had he received 
an agricultural education, and that it is to his son’s advantage 
that he should be given one. The whole educational scheme 
of the Department starts on those foundations, and its details 
may be summarised under seven divisions as follows : — 

(1) To provide at one central institution the highest form 
of technical education for the training of men who are to 
become teachers and specialists in agriculture. This has been 
done by founding a Faculty of Agriculture at the Royal College 
of Science, Dublin, in connection with the farm and college 
at Glasnevin. The College provides courses in the natural and 
applied sciences, and was attended during the session 1909-10 
by 120 students. The College is strong, as is to be expected, on 
its agricultural side, and provides, for the students who need 
them, lectures on agriculture, agricultural biology, agricultural 
chemistry, and of course geology, mineralogy, botany, zoology, 
&c. Courses on rural economy and school gardening are also 
given ; a portion of these are carried on at the College and 
the remainder at the Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin, 
and at the Kingstown Technical School Gardens. 

(2) To provide at least one high-class agricultural college 
which would form a stepping-stone for men desirous of entering 
the Royal College of Science, as well as men, the sons of well- 
to-do farmers, who wish for an education to enable them to 
manage their own farnas ; and men who desire to become 
creamery managers, or who wish to have a special training to 
fit them as horticultural or poultry experts, stewards, land 
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agents, or for other occupations in connection with agriculture. 
This has been done at the Albert Agricultural College, 
Glasnevin. 

(3) To provide provincial institutions at which young men 
who can be spared from the farm for one year can be taken in 
as apprentices and taught agriculture, both practical and 
technical, at a fee proportionate to their means. This work is 
in progi’ess at three snch institutions, viz,, Bally haise, Co. 
Cavan ; Clonakilty, Co. Cork ; and Athenry, Co. Galway. The 
provision of others is in progress. 

(4) To provide winter schools of agriculture where the sons 
of farmers could obtain technical training at small expense 
during the winter months, when they can best be spared from 
farm work. Seventy such schools, in twenty-six counties, 
attended by 1166 students, are accounted for in the Depart- 
ment’s last report. 

(5) To provide one central higher institution for the 
training of women in the domestic economy of the farmhouse, 
and in work which falls to the lot of women to perform in 
connection with the farm, as, for example, dairying and 
poultry-keeping. This provision has been made at the Munster 
Institute, Cork. 

(0) To provide education for young women in domestic 
economy and farmyard lore at residential and day schools. 
This has been done at a number of institutions, while the 
equipment of others is under consideration. 

(7) To provide in each county, by a system of Itinerant 
instruction in agriculture, horticulture, dairying, poultry- 
keeping, arid bee-keeping, instruction and advice for farmers 
and their wives, sons, and daughters who cannot avail them- 
selves of other means of acquiring information. 

The educational work described so far has been, in the* 
main, directed to the training of teachers and experts. The 
education which is provided by local autliorities, on the other 
hand, is intended to help the occupiers of the land as weU as 
cottagers, and to arouse in tjiem a desire for a better education 
for their sons and daughters. The operations of the local 
authorities are the “ county schemes ” already referred to. 
These provide for instruction by itinerant instructors — a form 
of education which has played an important part in the 
development of agriculture in many countries. The work is 
now under the immediate direction of the County Committees 
of Agriculture. Each year has seen a greater demand for 
instruction of this character. The cost of these schemes is 
paid out of “the Joint fund,” that is, the amount of the penny 
or halfpenny rate provided by the County Connoil, and the 
Department’s contribution, which is provided animaily by the 
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Agricultural Board after -the schemes for the year have been 
placed before them and approved. 

The popularity of these schemes has been so great and the 
demand for such work is increasing so steadily that there is 
every prospect of their being retained in their present form for 
a much longer time than the Department had originally 
anticipated. In Ireland the schemes differ from those of a 
similar character provided in other countries, in this : that in 
addition to the money spent on the actual instruction, very 
considerable sums are spent by each Committee in directly 
encouraging the various branches of agriculture. 

The schemes for 1909-10 comprised 

1. Instruction in Agriculture. 

2. „ „ Poultry Keeping. 

3. ,, „ Dairying, 

4. „ „ Horticulture and Bee-keeping. 

The scheme of instruction in agriculture provides for the 
appointment of at least one itinerant instructor in each county, 
who works in conjunction with the local committees. His 
duties include lectures on agricultural subjects, such as soils, 
manures, seeds, pastures, crops and their cultivation, breeding, 
feeding, and management of live stock ; visiting farms ; con- 
ducting such experiments and demonstrations in spring and 
summer as may be approved by the Department ; supervising 
the sowing of the seeds and manures and keeping the experi- 
mental plots free from weeds ; weighing the produce, tabulating 
the figures, and preparing a report on the results ; assisting, if 
required, in the teaching at agricultural classes established 
with the approval of the Department ; replying to letters from 
farmers seeking information ; advising farmers how they may 
avail themselves of the Department’s live stock schemes and 
of the Department’s seed-testing station; advising farmers 
how they can best avail themselves of all schemes which may 
l)e adopted by the County Committee and by the Department, 
and how they may take advantage of agricultural organisation ; 
doing, in fact, all in his power to furtlier the interests of 
igriculture in the county. The duties of the horticultural 
nstructor are, of coiii*se, mutatis mutandis much the same as 
;ho8e of the agricultural instructor. 

The Department makes it a condition that the instructor 
mist have had a first-class training in technical and practical 
igricultiire, in order that the advice which he tenders, and 
ivhich is not of a highly technical, but rather of a directly 
wactical, character, may be based upon a sound scientidc 
itudy of the problems which he has to solve and to prevent 
ivliat has done so much harm to agricultural education else- 
where — the giving of empirical advice. 
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Closely associated with work of the itinerant instructor is 
the scheme for awarding prizes given by the County Com- 
mittees to cottagers and occupiers of small farms for cleanliness 
and tidy ness in their premises ; for the cultivation of their 
gardens, and the general management of their farms in accor- 
dance with the recommendations of the agricultural or other 
instructor. This scheme has gradually grown in popularity. 
Accurate figures cannot be given for the year in which the 
scheme was first put into operation (1901), nor for the two 
subsequent years, but the number of entries rose from 3,065 in 
1904 to 4,069 in 1910, and the improvement in the work done 
by the competitors is shown by the fact that the number of 
prizes awarded rose from 1,534 in the former year to 2,486 
in the latter, and their value from 2,837?, to 4,476?, The 
scheme was in operation during 1910 in twenty-seven counties. 
The details of these prizes are drawn up by each County Com- 
mittee in consultation with the Department’s officers, except 
in one case where the local authority has delegated the work 
to another body since 1905. The Department pay the whole 
cost of the judging, utilising the time of their agricultural 
Instructors, but not allowing them to adjudicate in their own 
counties. The fact that the county instructor, while he jb 
occupied with this duty, is in the direct employment of the 
Department, is one of the chief reasons why his whole 
salary is paid direct by the Department, and not out of the 
joint fund. 

A very considerable part of the income of farmers, 
particularly of small farmers, cottagers, and labourers, is 
derived from the sale of eggs and poultry. The value of 
these commodities exported in 1910 amounted to 3,671,168?. 
Poultry-keeping is an industry which is capable of still 
greater development in Ireland, where the holdings are small: 
The problem of developing the industry is, however, a com- 
plicated one, as experience proves that the improvement being 
attained by the Department’s work In this branch of agriculture 
is not followed, pari passu, by an equal improvement in the 
price received by the producer for his produce. The fact ie 
that this result can only be attained through the spread of the 
policy of co-operative marketing, a policy unpopular with 
many of the members of the County Committees through whom 
the county schemes are run.# It thus comes about that the 
instructors, with the best will in the world, are unable to 
guide the poultry-keepers, in many cases, towards the solution 
of the marketing problem. This, those most competent to 
judge agree, is indispensable for the obtaining of that enhanced 
price for produce which is the ultimate stimulus to improved 
production. 
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The duty of the expert in poultry-keeping, who is usually 
H lady, comprises the following : — Under the supervision of 
a local committee, to deliver courses of lectures on poultry- 
keeping, including the selection of breeds, the hatching and 
rearing of chickens, the feeding and housing of poultry, and 
the marketing of the produce ; to give demonstrations and 
lessons on the treatment of common diseast^, the cramming 
of fowls, and on the plucking, trussing, and preparation of 
poultry for market, and on the grading and packing of eggs ; 
to visit poultry runs, and give such practical advice as may 
be desired by poultry-keepers, to inspect the egg distribution 
and turkey stations, to report to the Department and to the 
County Committee regarding the progress of his or her work, 
and generally to promote improvement in poultry-keeping in 
the county. During the year 1909-10, 588 lectures were given, 
the average attendance thereat being fifty-six. In addition to 
this, 1,522 clafises were held with an average attendance of 
eleven, and 10,198 visits were made to poultry-keepers. 

The scheme provides that each Committee may give out 
of the joint fund a premium of 5^. to selected persons, who 
distribute during the season seventy sittings of eggs of aif 
approved pure breed of fowl from a farm where no other 
varieties are kept. These stock-birds and a house are usually 
supplied at less than cost price. Similar regulations exist with 
regard to turkeys and ducks ; and geese also engage the notice 
of the Committees, 

Butter-making, as an adjunct of farm work, is another 
branch carried on under an instructor. The form of instruction 
provided in this branch extends for a period of from two to 
four weeks. Each County Committee appoints an instructress, 
supplying her with an equipment for the daily instruction 
of twelve pupils. The cost is paid out of the “ joint fund.” 
The teachers have been trained by the Department at the 
Munster Institute, Cork. The duties of the instructress, who 
is supervised by a local committee, are ; On the first day of 
visiting each centre, she gives a public lecture and demonstra- 
tion, and during the remainder of the course at that centre 
conducts a daily class in which pupils only take part, but 
which is open to the public. It is also the duty of the 
instructress to visit home dairies in the county and to give 
advice as required ; to give v^ere possible during that part 
of the day not required for class work, demonstrations in the 
making of butter, by means of the equipment actually in use 
in the dairies visited ; to reply to letters from persons seeking 
advice on butter-making ; to report to the Department and 
to the County Committee on the progress of her work as may 
be required, <fec. 
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Ab Uie Irish farmer’s income is derived mainly from live 
stock, the improvement of this industry was one of the chief 
projects which the Department were at the outset asked to 
take up. Various methods were suggested by which this 
might be done^ and as there were questions of national impor- 
tance to be considered, the Department thought it wise 
to appoint two expert committees to advise them in the matter 
— one for home-breeding, and the other for cattle and swine. 
A yearly vote of 5,000h of public money, since transferred 
to the Department, was at first administered by the Royal 
Dublin Society for the improvement of live stock,' and the 
advisory committees recommended the Department to follow 
the lines of the Royal Dublin Society’s schemes on the ground 
that they were already understood. Schemes on these lines 
were prepared and submitted to the Agricultural Board, who 
approved of them, and voted funds to put them in force. The 
objects of this echeme are to encourage the improvement of 
horse-breeding by inducing stailion-owners to keep sound and 
suitable sires of a high degree of excellence, and by inducing 
farmers to retain their best young mares for breeding purposes. 
The work of the scheme is divided between the Department 
and the County Committees. The Department annually invite 
appl lotions from owners of high-class stallions to have their 
animals inspected for suitability and soundness. The breeds 
subsidised have hitherto been Thoroughbred, Clydesdale, and 
Shire, and during the last few years, Irish draught and half- 
bred sires. In the first year, every stallion offered was 
inspected, and the work entailed was exceedingly heavy. 
Breeders realise the advantage which the inclusion of their 
sires on the Department’s register confers, and make their 
purchases subject to the approval of the Department’s inspectors, 
who are sent to any part of the United Kingdom free of cost to 
the intending purchaser, to examine such animals. 

The Department also give loans for the purchase of high-clas.^^ 
sires, and grant subsidies varying from 50Z. to lOOj!. to approved 
applicants who are prepared to purchase suitable sires, and 
locate them in districts where registered stallions are not already 
available. The loan amounts to two-thirds of tbe purchase 
price, and is repaid in five annual instalments, with per cent, 
interest on the outstanding balance. The animal remains tbe 
property of the Department fdit five years — a wise provision, as 
it often prevents the sale of animals for which other countries 
are willing to pay much more than they cost the Department. 

Nominations for selected mares are also made in connection 
with Ipcal exhibitions. In 1910, 219 such exhibitions were 
held, aa a result of which, 3,465 nominations were made on 
which a sum of 7,170/. was expended ; of .10,804 mare? 
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presented, ronghly one-half was passed by the judges as 
possessing the qualities entitling them to nomination, but 
006 of these were rejected at the veterinary examination. 

Irish breeders, knowing well the ready demand there is for 
well-bred animals, are eager to obtain the use of high-class 
bulls, and the scheme for encouraging improvement in Irish 
cattle has, therefore, taken the form of subsidising the sire. 
To this end, Count}’^ Committees annually offer a number of 
premiums of 15/. each to the owners of high-class bulls 
of certain breeds, On condition that small farmers of a specified 
valuation can have the use of such bulls at the nominal fee 
of Is. per cow. The County Committee, having made a 
selection of persons from among the applicants for these 
premiums, refer them to the Department, whose inspectors 
examine such bulls as are already in the country, and attend 
shows and sales of bulls for the purpose of selecting new ones 
and assisting the nominees of the County Committees to 
purchase. The Department give loans to enable small farmers 
to buy these high-class bulls under similar conditions to those 
just enumerated in regard to stallions. As the insurance of 
this class of stock in public companies is very high (from 
6 to 7 percent.), the Department themselves insure the^imals 
bought under their loan scheme, for which they chatfp only 
2 ^ per cent, per annum, and so far the Department have not 
lost under this arrangement. 

There is also a scheme for encouraging the improvement 
of swine, based on the same principles as that for cattle, which 
has been in operation since 1900. The premium for high-class 
sires is 8/., payable over two years — 61 . the first, and 3/. the 
second year. Notwithstanding an increasing demand for boars 
sold by the Department on behalf of breedei-s as suitable for 
premiums, the supply of suitable animals is much restricted. 

In these live stock schemes a certain amount of elasticity is 
found necessary. For example, the selection of the particular 
breeds of horses, cattle, and swine which are to be selected for 
subsidy is left to the County Committee in each county, who 
also select the persons who are to keep the premium bulls and 
boars, and fix the valuations of the individuals who are To 
receive the maximum benefit from the use of these animals, as 
well as a variety’- of other matters, into the details of which it 
is not necessary to enter. ♦ 

The following table will show the reader, who is not too 
scared at the sight of figures to scan it through, the details of 
these schemes and their cost. It will serve to put the relative 
importance of each scheme in better perspective than could be 
done by any less graphic method of dealing with this branch 
of the subject. 
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Besides the work just considered, the Department carry out 
a certain number of enterprises in which the business of 
supervision is done directly by them, and not, as in the county 
schemes, conjointly. Forestry presents a large problem in 
Ireland and can only be dealt with, at present, through the 
Department to a limited degree. The forestry schemes include 
the purchase of trees at wholesale rates for distribution through 
the County Committees, the instruction of the agricultural and 
horticultural instructors through courses of lectures, and the 
issue of leaflets. The most important part of the Department’s 
forestry work, however, is the forestry station at Avondale, 
which estate has been purchased for the purpose of carrying 
out demonstration plots and giving courses of instruction to 
resident pupils, who thus qualify in the subject. The Depart- 
ment also undertake the survey of woods. 

Still another of their direct schemes Is the held experiments, 
where the manuring of crops is studied and the results 
tabulated for the information of farmers. A good deal of 
profitable work has also been done in regard to the growing 
of early potatoes for market and the boxing of the ordinary 
species of potatoes, so that they may be ready for market earlier 
than the crop treated in the usual way. These have been 
found vei’y valuable and lucrative schemes. * 

Fruit-growing is dealt with chiefly through the horticultural 
instructor. The Department has also organised fruit shows, 
which have been of considerable value. They have studied 
the standardising of packages for the grading of fruit, and these 
have been used with considerable advantage to the growers. 
Fruit and vegetable drying and preserving, the making of jam, 
and the revival of cider making in Co, Tipperary are other 
l)ranches of industry allied to fruit-growing which have 
‘engaged the attention of the Department, 

The Department has also a branch whose business is 
devoted to the collection of statistics and the dissemination of 
useful information— -the Statistics and Intelligence Branch. 
The work of this branch, though more strictly relating to 
economics than to agriculture, is indirectly of' the greatest use 
to the farming community. It is divided into four main 
heads; (1) the collection and publication of agricultural and 
other statistics relating to Ireland ; (2) the collection of infor- 
mation both at home and abroad on questions submitted to the 
Department and affecting its work ; (3) the editing of the 
Department’s Quarterly Journal and the press editing of other 
publications issued by the Department ; and lastly, the distri- 
l)ution and despatch of reports, leaflets, and other publications. 
The agricultural statistics which deal with the number and size 
of the agricultural holdings and their distribution, the area and 
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produce of crops and the numbers and classes of IWe stock, 
the extent and kinds of woods and plantations and of planting 
and felling operations, and also of the supply and migration of 
agricultural labour, as well as tbe wages earned by the 
migratory labourers, are all collected yearly. Other statistics 
dealing with the area under fruit and potatoes, the different 
breeds of live stock and mortality of live stock, bee-keeping, 
creameries, butter factories, malt houses, corn and scutch milk, 
and the numbers and use of the principal kinds of farm 
machinery are also dealt with. Crop reports are issued 
annually. Annual reports are issued dealing with the prices 
for live stock and agricultural produce, and statistical leaflets 
are issued showing the exports of animals, &c. A collection of 
egg reports is also made, and fanning inquiries of various kinds 
are carried on, including the question of the organisation of the 
dead meat trade. 

The work of the Veterinary Branch is chiefly devoted to 
investigating and dealing with cattle diseases. Reports are 
issued from time to time regarding various outbreaks of disease 
and Orders published relating to bovine tuberculosis and 
epidemics in cattle, sheep, pigs, &c. 

A very important part of the Department’s work is carried 
out by the Transit and Markets Branch. In connection 
with this, proceedings are taken by an inspector for the 
enforcement of the “Sale of Food and Drugs Act" as 
regards the sale of butter, margarine, cheese, and milk. During 
the year ended December 31, 1909, 865 samples were taken for 
analysis in connection with the butter industry under this Act. 
Of these samples, twenty-nine were found to contain over 16 
per cent, of water, seven were certified as consisting nearly 
altogether of fats foreign to butter, and one as containing 
60 per cent, of fats foreign to butter. Prosecutions were 
instituted by the local authorities in respect of twenty of the first 
named samples and seventeen convictions were obtained. In the 
other cases proceedings were also instituted as found necessary. 
Special inspections are also made in connection with the Butter 
and Margarine Act, 1907, in premises where the Department 
have reason to believe that butter is either made or stored 
by way of trade and that, under either this Act or the Sale 
of Food and Drugs Act, inspection is desirable. Under the 
Merchandise Marks Act also the Department has powers to 
undertake prosecutions. No application was made to them 
during the period dealt with in the Department’s last Report, 
but proceedings were taken for the sale of margarine and 
butter under this Act. Work of a most useful protective 
character is also carried out in Great Britain in the interests of 
the Irish agricultural industry by the Department’s Inspector, 
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and proceedings are frequently taken in regard to eggs, butter, 
or other commodities offered fur sale as Irish which are the 
produce of ’other countries. In fact, the work of this branch 
of the Department is of the most multifarious character and 
invokes protection of the law for Irish industries in a variety 
of ways. 

It would not be possible in the course of this article to deal 
in detail with the Department’s tobacco cultivation schemes, 
poultry fattening, peat industry, &e. Creamery management 
has already been adverted to in the preceding paragraphs. 
The miscellaneous businesses of the Department also include 
a certain amount of research work. Perhaps the most remark- 
able and valuable of their researches was that undertaken by 
Monsieur Nocard into the origin and treatment of “ white 
scour ” in calves, in the course of which the micro-organism 
which produces the disease was discovered and an effective 
method of treatment was laid down. Not the least of the 
benefits conferred on the farmers hy this discovery was the 
establishment of the fact, generally accepted by the more 
intelligent observers but not definitely susceptible of proof to 
the man on the farm until after these researches, that it was 
not, as had been supposed by less well informed farmers, the 
skim milk which was responsible for the disease, but the lack 
of sufficient cleanliness and care in the treatment of the calf 
and its mother. Another valuable piece of research work is that 
which was carried on in regard to the study of various milk 
substitutes in calf feeding. Research into the value of certain 
low grade imported compound manures has also been made. 

The Department’s seed testing station, at which for a purely 
nominal cost seeds are examined and reported upon, has been 
of the greatest service. During the year 1909-10, 1,051 farmers 
and 190 merchants availed themselves of this station, and the 
Department themselves tested 507 samples under the Weeds 
and Agricultural Seeds Act, 1909, and 203 other samples. 
Under the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, also, samples of 
both fertilisers and feeding stuffs have been examined. Of 
course innumerable smaller details go to make up the full 
volume of the Department’s work, but enough has been said to 
show its main direction. There still, however, remains the 
work done in the Irish Congested Districts, in which, also, the 
Department’s remedial and educative influence has been in 
operation, and which must be briefly noticed. 

It is in the wild and often barren stretches of Western 
Ireland that the Congested Districts Board works. A refer- 
ence to their last Report, published in 1911, shows that the 
difficulties of the problem have called forth no less than ten 
Acts of Parliament. The administration of State aid to 
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agriculture in these “congested districts” has been much 
complicated by this legislation. It is, perhaps, well to state for 
the information of readers unacquainted with them that the 
term “ congested district ” has a definite and technical signifi- 
cance. A congested district in Irela|id is determined chiefly by 
two factors : firstly, of course, by the population, but more 
particularly by the nature of the land from -which the people 
in the district seek to obtain their subsistence. A typical 
congested “ holding ” consists in many cases of a tract of land 
of a boggy or rocky nature and of little agricultural value, 
but including a small cultivable portion, making in all a com- 
paratively large farm of which only a small proportion is really 
suitable for farming. On the other hand, many of the holdings 
are uneconociic not in virtue of the quality of the soil or its 
unfitness for cultivation, but because each patch of land is 
too small to “ maintain its man.” Some of these “ farms ” 
are split up and sub-divided to quite an amazing degree so 
that one holder may have a dozen or more different plots none 
of which are fenced off from his neighbours’. 

When Mr. Arthur Balfour brought the Congested Districts 
Board into existence in 1891 it was expected that his remedial 
legislation, being of a curative character, would have had the 
effect, through gradually ameliorating the condition of these 
districts, of reducing the area covered by the word “ congested.” 
The Land Act of 1891 defined a Congested Districts County as 
formed of electoral divisions of which “ the total rateable 
v£llue of more than 20 per cent, of the population give when 
divided by the number of the population, a sum of less than 
30s. for each individual.” The tendency of recent legislation, 
however, and particularly the Land Act of 1909, has been not 
to contract but to expand the area dealt with by the Board. 
In the 1909 Act “ a congested holding” is defined as “ a holding ' 
not exceeding 71. in rateable value,” and “ a congested townland " 
means “ a townland in which more than half of the holdings 
are (a) congested holdings, or, (&) holdings whose aggregate 
rateable value when divided by their number gives a sum of 
less than 71. for each holding.” The original area dealt with by 
the Congested Districts Board embraced part of each county in 
the province of Connaught and part of Clare, Cork, Kerry, and 
Donegal. As a result of Mr. BirrelVs Act of 1909, however, 
the congested districts area now includes the whole of the 
counties of Donegal and Kerry, the whole province of Con- 
naught (that is the counties of Leitrim, Sligo, Roscommon, 
Mayo, and Galway) and six rural districts of Co. Clare, and 
four of the rural districts of Co. Cork, roughly a third of 
Ireland in all. What is a still more marked departure from 
the original scope and work of the Congested Districts 
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Board is that under the 1909 Act the agricultural work with 
which the Board was previously concerned has been trans- 
f erred to tl5e Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction. Section 47 of the Land Act of 1909 provided that 
certain powers and duties previously relating to the congested 
districts would be taken over by the Department, namely, “ the 
pi‘o vision of seed potatoes or seed oats ; agricultural instruction 
or practical husbandry ; and the aiding and developing of 
forestry and the breedings of live stock or poultry.’’ 

The work of the Congested Districts Board, prior to that 
Act, divided itself into three periods. First came a period from 
1891 to 1900, in which all the work done by the State towards 
improving the agricultural conditions of this part of Ireland 
was that carried out by the Board. (It is perhaps, however, 
well to point out that the work of the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society, a voluntary association which was em- 
ployed on the agricultural problem since 1894, penetrated the 
congested districts, and that the Board, at various times and in 
various ways, worked in conjunction with and sometimes aided 
some of the schemes of the I.A.O.S., notably the establishment 
of agricultural banks.) 

U: The Board’s annual income during this period was approxi- 
mately 54,850?. a year, including payments made directly by the 
Treasury for the salaries of the permanent official staff and for 
the travelling expenses of members of the Board. The nett 
expenditure was from 41,343?. for the year 1892-3 to 56,954?. 
for the year 1899-1900. An excess of expenditure over income 
was incurred but was provided for in the first four years by 
applying to general current requirements 50,000?. taken with 
the consent of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury from 
the Fishery Funds. In the year 1898-9 the Board borrowed 
10,000?. from the Commissioners of Public Works for repay- 
ment in ten annual instalments, and sold 6,036?. Consols 
belonging to the Irish Reproductive Loan Fund. During the 
year between lat April, 1899 and the 31st March, 1900, when as 
yet the Department of Agriculture had not got to work, the 
Board administered out of these funds 16,400?. in grants, &c., 
for agriculture and 1,144?. were advanced as loans for agri- 
cultural purposes. The greater part of the Board’s income, 
however, was devoted to the purchase of estates. The 
agricultural scheme included advice as to the management and 
improvement of land and stock, lending faiun implements, 
inspecting live stock in connection with various live stock 
schemes, and looking after example holdings and experimental 
and example plots. The live stock schemes included horse 
breeding, cattle breeding, the eradication of scab, &c., from sheep, 
and sheep dipping. Minor schemes were also put into operation 
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for the improvement of cattle, asses, and swine, and the improve- 
ment of the breeds of poultry engaged a good deal^of attention 
with very satisfactory results. The Board also devoted a great 
deal of attention to bee-keeping and potato spraying. Grants 
were made for cottage dairies and the calf feeding experiments 
which were carried on. 

The second period of the Boai-d’s activities took place after 
the formation of the Department of Agriculture, which led to 
some temporary complication. The difficulty was caused by 
what appears to have been an ovemght in the drafting of the 
Agriculture and Technical Act of 1899. The situation was 
this ; — The Department’s agricultural endowment of 100,000Z. 
was ear-marked for the n on-congested portions of Ireland, and 
could not therefore be applied to an area scheduled as congested. 
Neither could the Department apply funds to a district in 
respect of which a rate was not mised for the purpose of their 
Act. But the unit of area adopted in scheduling a district as 
congested was not co-extensive with the unit of rating under 
the Local Government Act. A way out had to be found, so it 
was decided to raise the rate for the purpose of the Depart- 
ment’s work over the non -congested and mainly non-congested 
rural districts, and to exclude the congested and mainly 
congested rural districts, these being therefore administered 
through the Board as before. 

From 1904 on, however — the third period of the Board’s 
activities — the Board, after the passing of an Act in 1902, 
enabling the County Councils to include all non-congested and 
exclude all congested electoral divisions from the rate, decided 
that their funds, hitherto applied to agricultural development, 
should in future be diverted from the purpose and be applied 
primarily to land purchase. From 1903 to 1909, therefore, the 
Depai'tment’s County schemes were applicable to the congested 
districts. These schemes were supplemented, where the 
Department thought advisable, by special teaching in agri- 
culture, dairying, poultry -keeping, horticulture, bee-keeping, 
rural domestic economy and cottage industries. Since 1909, of 
course, all the work relating to the improvement of agriculture 
in the congested districts devolves upon the Department, and 
in a most thoughtful and able Memorandum prepared by Mr. 
J. K. Campbell, Assistant Secretary to the Department, in 
connection with the evidence given by him before the Royal 
Commission on Congestion in Ireland (which the interested 
reader ought to consult) the special agricultural needs of 
congested areas are discussed with a view to future work in 
this part of Ireland. 

The last published Report of the Congested Districts point? 
to yet another direction in which improved agriculture may 
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i)e developed. In the case of “ settled ” estates, that is, e^tes 
newly purchased for tenant owners and taken over by them 
nnder the Land Acts, the Board state : “ We have been most 
‘ anxious to have agricultural instructoi-s placed in the neigh- 
‘ bourhood of colonies of migrants provided with holdings on 
‘ lands that had been for many years used as grass farms. 

< We have recently arranged with the Department 

‘ of Agriculture and Technical Instruction that they will rent 
‘or purchase from us an ordinary type of holding with 
‘buildings thereon in some of the districts where the colonies 
‘of migrants have been placed, so that an Instructor living 
‘among them would be in a position to give instruction and 
‘advice to such migrants in approved methods of farming." 

Besides the instruction and aid given to agriculture in 
reland by the Department of Agriculture and the Congested 
)istricts Board, there is one other public department which 
III ploys some at least of its resources in the interests of 
rish agriculture. The Board of Works has for a number of 
■ears been granting loans for the drainage of farm land, the 
ilanting of trees as shelter belts, the erection of farm buildings, 
be fencing of land, and the construction of farm roads. These 
oans have since 1881 been available for tenant farmers. 
Previous to then they were applicable to landowners only. 
?hey are repayable, principal and interest, in annual instal- 
nents, in twenty-two years at ^ per cent. Including in the 
oans granted for these purposes both those given to tenants 
ind those given to land owners, the latter, of course, now 
neludiiig tenant owners, a sum of over 6,221,000/, has been 
ent out by the Board in these ways during the course of its 
iperations. 

The story of State Aid to Agriculture in Ireland, as has 
)een seen, consists of two very different phases, one during 
vbich the theory of laissez faire was allowed to jeopardise the 
'uture of Irish farming to a dangerous degree, and one during 
which State aid has been freely drawn upon for the improve- 
ment of the greatest Irish IiKiusti*y. What the future may 
bold tor agriculture in its relations with the State it would be 
iinwise to forecast, hut there is no doubt in the minds of the 
well informed that our farming will depend for its success 
fcainly upon the degree in which self help and State aid work 
land in hand. 


Horace Plunkett. 
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WOOL. 

By Aldrbd F. Barker, M.Sc. (Leeds), 

Professor of Textile Industries, Bradford Technical College, 

It is not remarkable that the wool manufacturer should 
interest himself in sheep breeding only in so far as such 
directly affects the wool grown ; but it is remarkable that the 
sheep breeder should concern himself almost entirely with the 
mutton qualities of his breeds and should study wool qualities 
BO very inadequately. It may be true that in very many cases 
the mutton factor is absolutely dominant ; yet it must not be 
forgotten, that so far as the tleece is concerned, both quality 
and quantity are involved, and again that while the sheep 
yield but one carcass, it may yield several clips of wool. In 
short it must be evident that the sheep breeder who ignores 
the wool factor is usually failing to take full advantage of the 
breeding possibilities of his flocks and is not reaping the full 
monetary advantages which should be his due. 

This lack of interest on the part of the farmer is probably 
attributable not only to the dominance of the mutton factor, 
but also to the violent fluctuations in the value of the wool and 
to the apparent impossibility of gauging the market ; one yeai 
the wool will be hardly worth clipping, the following year th( 
farmer may pay his rent with it. * ^ 

The present article is’ designed to bring within the farmer l 
apprehension the main points respecting wool which influence 
its manufacturing qualities, in order that he may be inspired to 
pay closer attention, to the wool he produces, to the ultimate 
advantage of both himself and his customer, the wool manu- 
facturer. , . £ 

* Variations of the Wool Fibre.— A very casual inspection oi a 
sheep, even in the open pasture, will serve to show that a fleece 
of wool is not uniform. At the britch it is evidently long and 
stringy, and indirectly it suggests coarseness; while the even 
compactness of the wool on the shoulders suggests a level staple 
and fineness. The difference between staples of wool taken 
from the haunches and those from the shoulder is well 
illustrated in Fig. 1, A and B. To the superior manufactnr 
ing qualities of B as compared with A we shall r^er later. 

Roughly speaking, all sheep have a tendency to product 
coarse, long, stringy wool on the haunches, and fine even 
stapled wool on the shoulders, but the exact position and 
quantity of floe and coarse wool varies in different breeds, n 
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Vig. 2, A and B, i^incoln and;»Merino fleeces are analysed for 
fineness of fibre and levelness of staple. It will be noticed 
that after skirting the fleece, three, four or five grades of wool 
may be made according to the standard of uniformity required 
by the manufacturer. 

The last illustration naturally leads one to refer to the 
varieties of wool produced by the different breeds of sheep. 
Each typical breed produces a characteristic wool which may 
be fine, medium 'or coarse — within its own limits— according to 
its position on the animal. Hence fine Lincoln must not be 
compared with fine [Down wool, nor must coarse Down wool 



Fiq. 1.— Wool Staples from (A.) Haunches ; iB) Shoulder. 


be compared with fine Lincoln wool — for the Down wools are 
etisp and frizzy and cnr\y, and the Lincolns are long and 
straight and lustrous. 

In the Bdtiah Isles there are really two dominating 
breeds of sheep from the wool . point of view, each with 
many and valuable rarieties, each producing^ characteristic 
wool ; these are 

(1) Lincoln and Leicester sheep, producing what are 
termed the long lustre wools ; and 

(2) Down sheep, producing relatively fine, fuzzy, curly 
wools. 
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Characteristic staples of these two classes of wool are 

shown in Fig. 3. , xi. • i 

Brief consideration on the part of even the nnmitiated 
v?ill suggest that the manufacturing operations for the long, 
straight fibred wool may be diff^ent from the manuf^tunng 
operations for the short stapled wool ; and further, that each 
material when manufactured will possess distinct charac- 


The characteristics of the manufacturedr article will be 
dealt with later ; the characteristics and varieti^ of the wool 
fibre itself must here claim definite consideration. 



Chemically, wool, from whatever sheep it is taken, i 
wool, and varies little in its composition and properties, m 
physically there are most marked differences. Thus, th 
physical properties of fineness, length, curliness, lustre, coIoqi 
felting property, and strength, must all be taken into acconr 
in dealing with the so-called “ qualities ” of the various wool 
Sometimes, as in fine, soft wool cloths the quality of finenef 
and the accompanying softness is dominant. At other tim* 
length and lustre are especially sought for._ Very oftei 
curliness, and its accompanying felting or shrinking qualit 
is songht for, and occasionally a fine white colour is essentia 
Thus it has come about that the va^ous typical breeds ' 
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sheep have ueually been noted for sp^ial wool characteristics 
as already indicated, and if the breeder, without damage to 
the mntton-prodncing qualities of his animals will endeavour 
to attain to a reasonable standard of wool uniformity — not 
allowing his flocks to degenerate into animals producing a 
nondescript variety of^ wool — it will almost certainly be 
advantageous both to himself and to the manufacturer. 


/I. 
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Fig. 3. 

A. Staple of Lincoln Wool. 
E. Staple of Down "Wool. 


The following are the quali- 
ties to be desired in the two 
classes of wool noted : — 

Lustre Wools. — Lustre, length, 
fineness, strength, regularity of 
fibre, regularity of staple through- 
out the fleece, absence of kemps 
or dead hairs, and a good clean 
white colour. 

Down Wool. — Curliness, fine- 
ness, softness, reasonable length, 
strength, absence of grey hairs, 
regularity of fibre, regularity of staple throughout the fleece, 
and a good clean white colour. . 

It will be noted that certain properties are common to both 
types, and that others appertain to one or the other. These 
fatter characteristics will be better understood after the various 
•uauafacturing processes have been carefully considered. 

As already intimated, there are many variations from the 
wo types cited, Thifs, there are the demi-lustre wools, such 
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as Romney Marsh an(f North Country wools, and there are 
Oxford and Shropshire wools, variations from the typical Down 
class. Bnt.in such a short siticle as this a bold outline sketet 
only is possible, hence no lengthy reference to the intermediate 
classes will be made, but the fanner may very easily draw hi« 
own inferences and conclusions. 

The Influence of Breed and Snvirontneat. — Sheep- are 
so varied in breed characteristics, and each typical breed is bo 
stable that the fact of breed influence does not need proving; 
it is self-evident. On th^ other hand the influence of environ, 
meut is much more difficult to realise. It seems probable that 
the wonderful wool producing possibilities of the Australian 
continent were first suggested by the direct effects of climate, 
food, &c., on certain rough-woolled East Indian sheep taken 
over to Sydney by tbe early settlers, towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. Another example of the direct action 
of environment is the production of the Lincoln sheep and 
wool in certain rich pasturage districts of Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire ; both sheep and wool being said to deteriorate' 
in other districts but comparatively few miles away. )5«| 
doubt the recognised breeds of sheep are the result of 
, combination of these two dominant factors “ breed am 
“environment,” But before further illustrating this poin 
more definite reference must be made to each. 

The present-day breeds of sheep have been originated by- 

(1) The selection of favourable variations — mutations a 
they are termed ; these, so far as is at present known, follov 
ing no recognised laws ; and 

(2) The re-combination of certain qualities appertaining t 
two or more distinct breeds in a new individual. 

Given variations and breeds of sheep may be improved k 
either weeding out undesirable individuals or by breedwj 
from those showing the most favourable variations. So fa 
as ewes are concerned Uie first method is obviously m<« 
applicable, for the breeder will wish to breed from^ as mam 
ewes as possible, and consequently the most that be can b 
expected to do is to weed out undesirable individuals. A goo( 
example of this occurs in the case of the black sheep, whict 
are continually thrown in the case of Wensleydale and souk 
other breeds. These blacknndividuals are invariably killed oi 
the first year and are never bred from unless for specia 
purposes, as, for example, in the case of a special black flock ii 
Australia. With the male sheep the conditions are far other 
wise, for as one ram will serve many ewes a smaller and mor( 
perfect selection may be made without much trouble or expense 

Although many sheep farmers are of the opposite opinion 
it seems probable from the scientific explanation of the factor) 
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iivolved that it matters little whether the cross is made 
hrough the male or through the female. It is obvious, 
iiowever, that the greater number of females in the normal 
jiivironment will usually be the basis of any cross, tbe male 
jheep being an introduction from another district or country, 
[t is obviously the duty of the sheep breeder to look out for 
favourable variations and to work on such for the improvement 

his breed ; but the very question of variation is so mixed 
up with cross breeding that it is equally important to be 
fully conversant with the most recent Mendel ian investiga- 
tions, as such are throwing much light on the principles of 
breeding. It may also be equally true that empirical sheep 
breeding may throw much light on the principles of heredity 
as interpreted by Mendel ism. 

If a sheep were a unit factor and not a conglomeration 
of innumerable factors sheep breeding would be reatlily dealt 
with on Men del ian lines. But such is not the case. So far 
as can be judged from the experiments carried out by 
Professor Wood on the Cambridge University Farm the case 
of crossing sheep appears to be somewhat analogous to that of 
the blue andalusian fowl.^ The first shows an intermediate 
form in some sense between the two parents, and the second 
cross shows reversions to the parental form, and further pro- 
duction of first cross varieties which will probably show 
certain differences. There is a saying in Australia — two 
-yenerations to find a breed, and seventeen to fix it. Working on 
;he lines already initiated by Professors Bateson, Wood, 
Punnett and others, it does seem probable that at least the 
seventeen generations may be considerably limited. But there 
is much work yet to be done in this direction and assistance 
is much needed by those who hold large flocks. The problem 
of how to eliminate the black sheep from the Wensleydale 
breed for example, is one full of intertst. It is probably 
recessive and will breed true with itself ; but to eradicate 
it from^the breed is a more difficult problem. Incidentally 
it may be noted that to the manufacturer the eradication of 
single black hairs in otherwise white fleeces is of even greater 
importance. 

Although the influence of environment has been very fully 
bscussed, and at least partially investigated, still so far as 
dieep are concerned there is practically little certainty. For 
example, although it is generally considered impossible to 
?row Merino wool in this country, there are no reliable 

* Bee DaTbishiie’s Breeden aU the Mendehan Biscoury. This suggestion 
las been brought into question by the research work of Mr, J. Bailey, of 
-'ambridge University, recently carried out at tbe Bradford Technical College ; 
ind also by certain experimeuts in the crossing of cottons, 

P 2 
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records of either the direct or indirect action of environment 
on the Merino sheep — no flock of Merino sheep has been kept 
for several years so that one might note the change in fleece 
year by year, nor have several generations been raised to note 
the influence of environment on the race as distinct from 
individuals.^ 

It is more than probable that both quality and quantity 
of food markedly affect the fleece. Down sheep never 
produce the skins or pelts that Lincoln sheep produce, in 
fact the pelt of the richly fed Lincoln at its worst — say fully 
woolled — is better than the pelt of the Down at its best, say 
a month after shearing. Full woolled skins or pelts are much 
poorer than pelts from sheep killed about a month after the 
wool has been sheared, that is when the vital forces of the 
sheep are not called on to sustain the wool and consequently 
have strengthened the pelt. It has been noticed in Australia 
that richer food may result in coarser wool being produced, 
and undoubtedly there the poorest grazing land, just as in this 
country, produces the finest wool. 

Length, waviness, lustre and felting property are probably 
more dependent upon breed than upon environment; but 
colour and strength are probably more dependent upon the 
direct action of the latter, A Lincoln sheep cannot be made to 
produce “fuzzy’^ wool by any change of environment, nor can 
a Down sheep be made to produce Lincoln wool even if bred 
and fed upon the richest pasturage. 

On the other hand most of the wool in the north of England 
was weak about half way up the staple one year, owing to a 
very sudden and severe storm which no doubt lowered the 
vitality of the sheep, thus causing the withdrawal of nourish* 
ment from the wool inwards. 

In most cases, however, the best results are observed and 
produced from a suitable working together of breed and 
environment. How necessary this coincidence is will be gath* 
ered from the case in which something like 75 per "'cent, of 
a flock of Vermont-Merino cross perished in the Australian 
drought while the pure Australian Merino survived. 

The question of the relative values of wool and mutton 
must now be considered; and as a secondary question of 
a similar importance the relative values of heavy and light 
fleeced sheep must also be touched upon- 

Perhaps the extremes in both cases may best be met with in 
Australia, The following examples rather tend to show that 

^ Since writing this I have heard of two Merino flocks — one in Yorkshire 
and one in Bssex — but there appear to be no reliable records of the quality of 
wool produced. 
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apon the whole it pays better to grow a medinm wool and a 
large carcass than to produce a fine true merino wool and a 
jmall carcass 


Vermont-Merino, 

t, d. 

Australian Merino. i. d. 

::arcaa3 .... 

— 

Carcass .... 

— 

iVooP . 81bs. ®8d. = 

5 4 

Wool . 4 1b8. @nd. 

= 38 

Total 

5 4 

Total 

3 8 

Crosi-hred (JShropahire X Merino). 

8, d. 

Carcaes .... 


. 120 lbs. @ = 

16 3 

Wool . . 


9 lbs. @ Sd. = 

6 0 

Pelt .... 


. 1 4 lbs. id, =i' 

Total ’ 

0 6 

22 9 


It is 't)ut fair to add that among Yorkshire merino spinners 
at the present time there is such a tendency to demand a really 
fine merino and to pay fon it, that the conditions noted above 
may possibly be changed owing to the enhanced value of the 
true merino wool. 

Fortunately in this country the differences noted above are 
not to be met with. When the early maturing of certain of the 
[Down breeds is taken into account, and also the fact that good 
pDown wool usually brings top price, there is little to choose 
m the end between the best lustre^ wool sheep and the best 
bown wool sheep. Upon the whole the tendency seems to be 
p use the various Down breeds for crossing more and more 
kith Blackface and even Lincolns, but this is probably entirely 
prom the carcass value point of view. 

The wool value per sheep, however, is at least partially 
lependent upon fashion. If alpacas and lustres are in fashion 
ong lustre wool pays distinctly best ; while if soft goods are 
n fashion Down wool pays best. This point may be illustrated 
IS follows : — 

Southdown. s. d, Maokface. s, d. 

height of fleece, 5 lbs. @ I 5 . “ 6 0 Wciglifc of fleece Tibs. @ 4 rf. = 2 4 

As previously remarked the same principles obtain in 
lealing with Merino and the various Merino crosses. 

The conditions under which wool is grown in this country 
^re so dV'verse and tke requirements of the manufacturer are so 
ihangeable that it seems impossible to do more than lay down 
^ery general principles and further to promote, so far as may 
)e, the association of breeder and manufacturer. Too often the 
nanufacturer stands off feeling that any advice he gives one 
^ear may be to his disadvantage or to the advantage of a rival 

^ Only yieldiDg 40 to 60 per cent, clean wool. 
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buyer next year ; while the farmer too freqaently has hot taken 
advantage- even of the few opportunities afforded of making 
himself familiar with what would best meet the manufacturer’s 
requirements. Broadly the two interests are identical and 
much is already being achieved by the Bradford Chamber of 
Commerce and similar bodies in bringing these two interests into 
unison. The following points are specially worthy of the sheep 
breeder's attention as they represent the wool manufacturer’s 
requirements:^ — 

1. Unity of Type. — Individuals among the best flocks vary 
considerably, and so far as possible those individuals which 
produce the most uniform fleece in combination with the best 
quality of wool should be selected for breeding purposes. 

Take for* example a Romney Marsh flock: a glance will 
show individuals bearing long, strs^gly, coarse wool on their 
hind quarters while others will show a fairly uniform fleece all 
over the body. The former should undoubtedly be weeded out. 

The writer well remembers dealing with this problem when 
lecturing before the Bradford Wool Sorters in the presence of 
a representative of the New South Wales Government who was 
very much taken with the idea of a uniform fleece. After the 
lecture, this gentleman specially commended this point to 
the audience forgetting that the livelihood of these particular 
■ workers was dependent upon the variations in wool fleeces, such 
as he would have eliminated. With all due deference to the 
wool sorters, however, such differences as are shown in Fig. 1 

should be bred out if all possible. 

Total individual variation even in the same flock is also to 
be noted and it may be taken as a truism that that fleece which 
is finest, silkiest, most lustrous, softest and curliest is the best. 
Whether they be Lincoln or Down, stringy, dull, opaque, coarse 
and hairy looking fleeces are to be condemned. Sheep produ- 
cing fleeces with any tendency to a dark colour or worse still 
with grey or black hairs intermingled with the dominant white 
wool should he most rigorously Condemned. 

2. Soundness of Stafple. — ^fjpon the whole this is more 
dependent upon Climatic conditions than upon breed, but from 
personal experience of human nail growth during health and 
illness we infer that to produce sound wool a healthy body 
must be maintained; and for this regular and suitable food 
together with protection from sudden weather changes are very 
advisable. It is possible that some breeds or rather crosses may 
tend to produce faulty wools in this respect — Sydney wools, for 
example, were noted for such defects — but as a rule it will be 
found to be not a question of breed but of environment. 

3. Freedom from Vegetable Matter.— Vegetable and other 
foreign matter may get into the fleece from the sheep being 
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pastured in fields -whicli are not partitioned by clean fences, or 
very frequently owing to carelessness in pasturing the sheep 
after washing. In this latter case the wool being freed from 
its load of gre^e is liable to pick up bits of straw and vegetable 
matter, and as these are very difficult to get out of the fleece 
considerable damage is done to the wool and consequently it 
would not bring top price. To-day a manufacturer would far 
rather have to deal with real burrs in wool than with moity, 
stiaw-laden wool. Whole burrs can be taken out mechani- 
cally with ease : bits of vegetable matter must be carbonised out 
with acid to the marked detriment of the wool (see Fig. 4). 
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Fia. 4— A. Moity Wool. B. Burry WooL 

. 4. “ Get-up ” of Fleeces and Packing. — Too often between 
washing and shearing sheep are left under conditions adverse 
to the production of the best^ossible fleeces. During the days 
which elapse between washing and shearing every care should 
be taken of the fleeces. After shearing the fleeces should be 
tied up with their own wool and on no account ‘with band or 
any foreign binding. A few experiments in the folding of*a 
fleece will soon get the shearer into the right method (see 
5). 

5. Washed v. Unwashed Fleeces.—The battle of greasy and 
washed wool was fought in Bradford years ago resulting in a 
victory for the greasy condition with certain reservations. It 
seems more than probable that the potash salts sent down our 
rivers every year from sheep washing stations represent a con- 
siderable monetary loss. Of course it may be argued that 
railway rates are against transport in the grease and this no 
doubt is true : perhaps truer for English wools than for Colonial 
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Fio. 6.— D. Fleece folding. 






Fig. 5.— E. Fleece folding : Final stage 


vools, strange as this may seem. This is only a partial answer, 
lowever, as in the writer’s opinion the marked success of the 
Bradford Corporation in reclaiming various products from 
he wool-combers’ wash-waters is worthy of most careful con- 
i deration on the part of those farmers who make no endeavour 
o‘reap any monetary gain from these waste products (see Fig. 
•■) So far as the buyer is concerned it is popularly said that 
- lustre wool may be better 'judged in the washed state and a 
aerino in the grease. There is no doubt something in this, 
specially if the Vermont-Merino be excepted. 

Quality of ViTool. — Although the term “ quality ” has 
Iready been at least partially defined, some further definition 
3 necessary as the term is of such every-day use in the 
Qanufacturing world hut is so difficult of comprehension 
y those not actually working in this particular world. For 
xample, during the high prices prevailing for Merino or 
sotany wools in 1899 cross-bred and lustre wools were almost 
roportionately low, with the result that there was a fearful 
ap in price between even a 50’s and a 60 ’b quality. A 
tandard 60’s combed top was worth about 34|d. per lb., 
a standard 40 ’b was worth only 13^d. per lb. ; and a 
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proportionate difference wap maintained nearly np jjo a 56 ’b 
quality of wool or top. The importance of the quality number 
is therefore most evident. 

The simplest definition of quality is “fineness of fibre.” 
As a rule, however, there is a concomitant variation in length, 
fine fibr^ being short (say 5 in.), and coarse fibres being long 
(say 12 in.) This is not invariably so, as in the museum of 
the Bradford Technical College are exhibited fine Merino 
staples up to 12 in. or 16 in. long while^ some cross-bred 
staples ai:e there shown between 30 in, and 40 in. long. These, 
however, are abnormal growths — ^probably of two or three 
years — and the additional length is of no Ireal assistance to 
the manufacturer. 



The four accompanying illustrations (Fig. 7) in conjunction 
with the following list ^ give a good idea of what “ quality ” 
really means to the manufacturer. 

There is a more refined use of the word “ quality ” which 
is scientific rather than technical. Thus, there is a difference 
between a 60’s Australian and a 60 ’s South American wool, in 
which the physical texture, and possibly chemical composition 
of the fibre is probably involved. The term quality in this 
•ense, however, is practically never used in the trade. 

^ Specially coml>iletl at the Bradford Technical College by Mr. Edford 
Priestley, Lecturer in Combing and Spinning. 
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Having stated the manufacturer’s requirements so far^ it 
may now be desirable to give an outline sketch of wool 
manufacturing processes, as such shoidd at least interest those 
who grow the raw materials, and may possibly lead to some 
suggestions of importance to both fanner and manufacturer. 

1. Wool Soouilng. — Wool is usually delivered to the manu- 
factnrer in a greasy state and must be cleansed before it 
can be mechanically treated. In some wool scouring machineB 
the wool is held and the scouring liquor forced through it ; 



Fio. 7. 

FOUR QUALITIHS OP BRADFORD “TOPS.” 

A. — 32’3 quaJJty (Gill-box prepared). 

B. — 44’8 quality (GlU-box prepared). 

C. — 50'8 quality (Carder prepared). 

D. — ftO'a quality (Carder prepared). 

Note.— T he horizontal divisions equal 1 in., so that the longest fibres in A are 
about IS In. long. 

in others»the liquor is practically stationary and the wool ie 
passed through it ; and finally, in machines of the best types, 
the wool is immersed in the liquor, but is floated as well as 
forked forwards. It may seem strange, but the greatest 
difficulty in wool scouring is to get the wool out of the bowl. 
This also is accomplished by floating it out with the scouring 
liquor. Thus it will be evident that a modem scouring bowl 
is a very scientifically constructed machine. When the 
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physical and chemical activities involved are also taken into 
consideratioif it must be evident that wool washing is an , 
operation of considerable fascination to the scientist. 

2. Wool Drying. — Some wools leave the wash bowls with 
just the right amount of moisture to ensure satisfactory . 
'working in the subsequent machines. Other wools are too 
wet and must be dried. Various drying machines of ingenious 
construction are placed on the market, most of which claim 
to dry the wool quickly, regularly, and without burning it. 

When wool has been thus dealt with it is ready to be spun 
into yam by one of the three following methods : — 

(а) It may be carded and mule-spun into woollen yarn. 

(б) It may be prepared, combed, drawn and frame-spun* 
into English or lustre yarn. 

(c) It may be carded, combed, drawn and frame or mule- 
spun into botany or hosiery yarn. 

3. Woollen Tarn Production. — In this case the locks or 
fibres are teased out and thoroughly mixed up head to tail 
and tail to bead until eventually a thin regular film of wool 
fibre is obtained. This is termed carding. This film is t^ien 
divided up into continuous strips or threads, wound on to 
bobbins and taken to the mule to be spun. This spinning 
operation consists in elongating these strips or threads at the 
same time that they are twisted, with the result that a fine, 
regular, well- twisted thread results. These operations are 
illustrated in Fig. 8. 

4. Lustre Tam Spinning. — In this case the fibre is 
straightened out in preparing boxes and eventually got into 
a thick sliver form in which the fibres lie longitudinally. 
This sliver is then combed, i.c,, all the short fibres are taken 
out, forming what is termed “noil,” and the long fibres are 
arranged almost mathematically parallel in the re-formed sliver. 
These slivers are then reduced to a thin, level thread by 
combining several of them to form one thick sliver, hut in the 
following process drafting or extending this compound sliver 
80 that it is rather thinner than any of the original single 
compqnents. As soon as the required fineness and regularity 
is obtained the .nece^ary twist is inserted and a strong thread 
thus produced. A" drawing frame consists of a slowly 
revolving pair of back rollers delivering the slivers to a 
quickly revolving pair of front rollers which thus elongate or 
draft them. There is also an apparatus for winding the 
worked sliver on to bobbins. A Aj®** spinning frame both 
draws out into a fine thread and also twists the slivers fed into 
the back roller. 

5. Botany Yarn Spinning. — In this case the fibre is carded, 
combed (usually on the Noble comb), and drawn and spun 
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similarly to the lustre, save that the spinning frame is of 
different build, a cap frame being employed whfch t-wists the 
slivers fed to it at double the rate of the flyer spinning 
frame. The whole of the machines in this set are designed to 
deal with a finer, shorter fibre as compared with the machines 
in the previous set. 
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8.— Woollen Prooessea.* 

A. Wool to be blended with Kongo B 5 C, Blend of Oiuterial from Feamaught ; D, Blend Iroi 
scribbler; E, Blend in rope form from intermediate card ; F, Condensed slivers ; o, Mule-spn 
thread. 


There are various styles of yarn coming between the 
three types dealt with, but the principlis involved are only 
re-combinations of these. 

6. Warp and Weft and Preparation for the Loom.— Some 
of the yarns leaving the spinner’s hands are hard twist ; others 
are soft twist. The former are made into warps to be placed 
in the loom and actuated by the heald shafts. The latter are 
placed iff the shuttle and thrown across the warp as controlled 
in the loom. ' 

■ ^ From Textilsi^ published by Messrs. Oonatable & Co. 
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7. Weaving.— The loom ie a machine designed to effect the 
interlacing of warp and weft to produce such fabrics as are 
illustrated in the photo-micrographs of cloths given in Figs. 10 
and 11. Briefly, it consists of an apparatus to form the shed 
or opening of the warp threads for the shuttle to pass through, 
a mechanism to propel the shuttle through this opemng, an 
arrangement to beat up the weft tjiread close to its neighbour, 
a mechanism to let off warp as the weaving of the cloth con- 
tinues, and a mechanism to wind up the cloth woven on to 
the cloth roller. Of course there are light and heavy, simple 
and complex looms, but the fundamental principles are the 
same. 




Fia.io. rrp. 11; 

8. Dyeing and Finishing, — A silk fabric as it leaves the 
loom as a rule cannot be improved by any finishing processes ; 
but a typical woollen fabric may leave the loom in a very 
rough, uncouth condition and be converted into a soft, full, 
warm cloth by means of the after processes. The shrinking 
and felting properties of wool are characteristic and differen-^ 
tiate it from all other fibres, and the manufacturer naturally 
endeavours to use these characteristics to the full. 

The first finishing operation is usually washing or scouring 
so as to free the fabric from impurities and also to free the 
fibres so that they are ready for the next process— the felting or 
milling operation. Milling may consist either in hammering the 
fabric or in squeezing it up in length and breadth. The fabric 
is then straightened out by what is termed “ tentering ” and 
then “ raised,” t.e., the surface of the cloth is subjected to the 
action of natural teazles or to wire roller-brushes, and all stray, 
loose fibres raised up from the surface of the cloth. The next 
operation is “ cropping ” the cropping machine being similar, to 
a lawn mower, bnt^n this case instead of taking the mower to 
the laws, the l^wn (the piece) is taken to the mower. Then 
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follow certain steaming and further tentering or stretching out 
operations, and finally “ pressing,” the fabric then being ready 
for the market. 

This represents the finishing of a typical i^oollen fabric, 
but there are many variations and some special processes. 
Sometimes, for instance, the piece is wound on to a roUerJn 
hot water and finally on to a steaming roller and steamT is 
blown through the fabric ; in fact very often it is a truism 
to aay that the fabric is “made” in the finishing. The 
writer’s grandfather, for example, secured awards at several 
of the exhibitions from 1851 onwards for his fine broadcloths, 
but these goods often took six weeks to finish. 

The dyeing of fabrics previous to the finishing operations is 
a process of much importance. Until quite recently the 
natural dyes — logwood, madder, fustic, cochineal, &c., and 
natural indigo, were the dyes almost invariably employed on 
the best wool cloths. The introduction of the aniline, 
alizarine, and other artificial dyes has led to a vast extension 
of the dyer’s “gamut” ; but unfortunately quality, at least 
in some cases, bas deteriorated. The greatest discovery in 
recent years has been that of artificial indigo. As it is practi- 
cally as fast as the natui’al product there is not the slightest 
objection to its use ; in fact, so like the natural product is it 
that the chemist has no satisfactory means of differentiating 
between the two. Unfortunately all sorts of cheap dyes are 
put into goods of the Army and Navy type, with just a 
“topping” or “bottoming” of indigo, the goods then being 
sold as “ indigo-dyed.” The “ Textile Institute ” is at present 
concerning itself with this question on the initiative of the 
Yorkshire Committee, and it is probable that in the near 
future a definition of “indigo-dyed goods” will be agreed 
upon by those interested. 

This brief description of the principles involved, it is 
hoped will enable the wool grower to realise the forethought 
and skill which the manufacturer must put into his work, 
and the importance of having a good foundation to work on in 
the shape of well grown and well “ got- up ” wool. The 
manufacturer should be able to pay more for such wools, 
and, if at first the progressive farmer ddes not feel that he 
gets the recognition he merits, he should remember that it 
is almost certoin that it is hut a question of time, 
f 9. Typical Wool Cloths. — Possibly to the ordinary 
individual the two best known yarns or cloths are worsted 
and woollen. Our grandmothers always thought of “worsted” 
as a rough sort of yarn which would naturally make a rough 
sort of cloth if it were employed with this end in view ; but 
generally it was knitted into stocking, &c. This idea was but 
VOL. 72, <I 
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natural, for until the fine wools were combed and actually 
spun for the making of really heavy cloths it was the rougher 
sorts of wool only that were spun to thick counts of yarn on 
the worsted ii^’inciple. With the perfecting of combing 
machinery about the middle of the nineteenth century this 
limitation was removed, and to-day as fine and soft yarns are 
spun on the worsted principle (with fibres parallel) as on the 
woollen principle (with fibres mixed up). 

When using the term “woollen” the fine silky handling 
broad-cloth, made of the finest Saxony or Silesian wool, was 
no doubt originally thought of. Thus, so closely do some of 
us associate the woollen texture with fine wool yams and 
cloths that we frequently speak of the “woollen” trade of 
Bradford, oblivious of the fact that while Bradford principally 
deals* in fine wool fabrics and yarns, it produces hardly a piece 
of woollen fabric, while Leeds, still producing chiefly woollen 
fabrics, uses comparatively little fine wool, 

U is undoubtedly best to speak of wool fabrics^ as wool 
fabrics and not as either woollen or worsted ; but if ^we wish 
to differentiate between woollen and worsted cloths then we 
should use the term woollen or worsted according to the 
nature of the yarn of which the cloth in question is 
constructed. 

Having dealt with the broad question of woollen and 
worsted, attention may now be directed to details concerning 
the type of cloths and yarns generally in use, 

Bradford concerns itself roughly with four types of yarns 
spun from four distinct wools, viz. : — , 

Botany Yarns, spun from pure Merino wools (60’s to 90’s 
quality). 

Crossbred Tams, spun from Merino and English wools 
(44 ’r to 58 ’b quality). 

Demi-Lustre Tarns, spun from medium length English 


wools (28’s to 44’s quality). 

Lustre spun from long English wools (28’s to 44*8 

quality). 

The following list gives an idea of the fabrics into which 


these yarns are woven : — 

Botany Tarns woven into the finest dress goods, such 
as Cashmeres, Merinos, fine twills, Ac. ; also into woi'sted 
coatings and trouserings for men’s wear. These yarns aje also 
employed in the hosiery trade ; also with cotton warps for 
linings, such as Italians and twills. ' 

Crossbred Yar^s are woven into medium dress goods such 
as serges, twills, ; also into the rougher coatings and 
trouserings for men’s wear. Some special qualities of thest 
yarns are employed for hosiery and the heavier flannels. 
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Demi-Lustre Yarns are woven into the lower qualities of 
what are termed lustre goods — goods consisting of a cotton 
warp with a wool weft. A fair percentage are also woven 
into hare twill fabrics for ladies’ wear. 

Lustre Yarns are woven into the typical lustre cloth in 
imitation of the true mohair and alpaca plain fabric variously 
termed brilliantine, Orleans, lustre, &c., &c. The warp of these 
fabrics is of necessity cotton, but the bulk of the texture is 
pure wool of highest lustre and beauty. Bradford stands 
anrivalled iMthe whole world for the manufacture of these 
^oods. 

The heavy woollen districts of Yorkshire now consume 
large quantities of mungo and shoddy and comparatively little 
ivool.^ Some few firms, however, endeavour to rival the super- 
ane army and box cloths of the west of England, and these 
arms buy the very finest clothing wools displayed at the 
London wool sales — top price wools in fact. 

Various combinations of worsted and woollen yarns are 
nade. Thus, a fine worsted mule-spun yarn is woven with a 
ine woollen weft to produce the famous Amazon cloth which 
Bradford dias only learnt to make as perfectly as the French 
vithin the last six years. For the lower army and navy 
doths worsted spun warp is often woven with woollen spun 
veft, making an excellent combination. There is also a large 
rade done in carpet yarns, these being most largely made 
rom Herdwick and black-face wools. The various combina- 
ions of materials employed in the low woollen trade are 
TOrthy of more than passing comment, and must be considered 
it greater length. 

Wool Substitutes and Trade Definitions —Attention has 
dready been directed to the misuse of the term “indigo- 
lyed.”' Perhaps, an even greater anomally exists in the use 
if the term “ woollen fabric." Here it should be noted that 
. worsted fabric (lustre or botany) must be made of pure 
vool and nothing else. On the woollen principles of spinning, 
lowever, any short fibred stuff may be employed with the 
eault that there has been such a marked deterioration in 
he true quality of woollen cloths that it is a most difficult 
natter to purchase a really well spun and woven woollen 
abric. 

Tailor’s clippings and old clothing are torn up into a 
ibrous mass termed mungo, shoddy, extract, &c., according 
0 the source from which it is derived or according to the 
abrics from which it has been made. Now mungo and 
hoddy, although in a sense wool, have lost most of their 

1 NoTx.— There ia a most marked tendency to use more pure wool in 
^ese districts to-day. 

G 2 
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original length and a great deal of their original elasticity 
and nature. They consequently make weak, dead cloths in 
comparison with the real article. If cotton be blended with 
these materials, however, a useful mixture or blend is pro« 
duced which may be worked up into very useful cheap clotha. 
So proficient have the Batiey, Dewsbury, and Colne Valley 
spinners and manufactures become that these cloths in appear< 
ance frequently rival the true wool tweed. That there ie a 
use, and a very good and right use, for these mungo and 
shoddy cloths cannot be gainsaid, but that wheif the purchaser 
wishes to buy an all wool cloth these should be palmed off 
upon him calls for the most severe condemnation. Unfor- 
tunately the law has decided that the term woollen yara 
means yam spun on the woollen principle and does not 
specially refer to the fibre of which the yarn is composed, 
so that mungo, shoddy, cotton, Ac., may be used within tha 
legal definition. There is not quite the same objection to 
employing the waste from the worsted trade such as noil, 
roller waste, Ac., but it does seem as though a line should be 
drawn somewhere, as undoubtedly the purchasing public ia 
being taken in every day by spurious woollen goods really 
sold as wool goods while they have not a particle of fleece 
wool in them. 

A Comparison of English and Australian Hethods.— Sheep 
farming in this country is usually on a much smaller scale than 
that prevailing on the Australian Continent, in South America, 
and even in South Africa, and as a result it is more than probable 
that the older but smaller industry has at least something to 
learn from the younger but larger industry. In the matter 
of shearing, “get-up,” and packing it is probable that the 
English farmer has much to learn from his fellow countryman 
across the seas. On the other hand as “paddocking” develops 
and endeavours are made to bring all tracts of land into use 
whatever the difiGculties may be, the Australian has much to 
learn from the old country. Romney Marsh sheep are being 
introduced with advantage into certain low-lying coastal 
districts, heavy Lincolns and Leicesters are being bred on the 
richer pasture land, and so forth. One cannot take up such 
a publication as Dalgety^'s Review without being impressed 
with the fact that out in Australia they realise that they must 
work up to modern conditions and that nothing but the best 
will do for them. It is this spirit of using everything which 
modern scientific discovery has revealed that so energises the 
Australian. Is the English farmer going to be equally 
determined to make science his handmaiden ?« 

It is sometimes argued, and facts too frequently support 
the argument, that the scientific wool-grower does not meet 
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that recognition at the hands of the wool-buyer which is 
his due. This is only another way of saying that the wool- 
buyer frequently lacks appreciation of scientific methods ; and 
it is true that much has yet to be learnt in this direction. But 
the institution of such a school of textile technology as that just 
nearing completion at Bradford, the Textile Department of the 
University of Leeds, and certain other schools up and down 
the country, must do much in the near future to combat this 
unprogressive spirit. If, also, those academic agriculturists 
who are so successfully striving to introduce “ scientific 
methods " into farming in all its phases, can formulate some 
means whereby they may be kept in touch with the work 
conducted and the results achieved in the institutions to which 
reference has just been made, then they may very usefully act 
as the redistributors of knowledge, to the lasting advantage of 
those most interested. 

A. F. Barker. 

Bradford Technical College, 

Bradford. 


THE HORSE-BREEDING INDUSTRY IN 
YORKSHIRE. 

At what period of history Yorkshire first became famed for 
its horses is difficult to determine with any degree of accuracy, 
for that would mean delving back into the obscurity of at least 
several centuries ago. Certain it is, however, that its fame 
as our premier horse-breeding county was firmly established on 
a solid foundation and extended even into foreign parts already 
ever two hundred years ago, and ever since it has easily 
maintained its foremost position as a noted horse-raising centre. 
It is true, unfortimately, that horse-breeding operations in 
Yorkshire, in common with those in practically every other 
county, have suffered some decline of recent years, due to the 
advent of the motor car and the introduction of other forms 
of mechanical motive power on our streets. There is, accord- 
ing to the official returns of the Board of Agriculture, a 
reduction of nearly 17 per cent, in the number of foals 
annually bred in the three Ridings as compared with what was 
the case twelve years ago. The industry has suffered most 
in the East Riding, where the decline since 1900 amounts 
roughly to 25 per cent. Nevertheless, Yorkshire continues 
to make a good show as a horse-producing district, breeding 
as it does upwards of 12,000 foals in a season, of which number 
each Riding claims approximately one -third. The total 
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certainly represente a large slice out of the 87,000 odd foals 
which are annually bred in England (excluding Wales). 
Contrary to the widely held opinion that East and North 
Yorkshire breed the most horses, it is, as a matter of fact, the 
West Riding which has of recent years held pride of place in 
this respect, more foals being raised in this part than in either 
of the other two Ridings. ; 

The horses bred in the county embrace a wider range 
of types than is found in any other part of the country, the 
varied character of the horse stock constituting a very notable 
feature of the Yorkshire horse-breeding industry. Every 
recognised English bri^d is represented, including Huntei’s, 
Thoroughbreds, Hackneys, Cleveland Bays, Yorkshire Coach 
Horses, Shires, and Polo Ponies. Then the half-bred types 
of harness horses, trappers, and nags constitute an important 
element, especially so the harness horse, while another dia- 
tinctive type is met with in the present-day descendants of 
the old-time Yorkshire farm-horse breed, which is now more 
or less (mostly more so) blended with Shire blood, or in some 
instances with that of the Clydesdale. 

Taking these various breeds in detail, the first 'place may 
fittingly be accorded to the Hunter. 

The breeding of hunters in this county has always been 
a great feature of its husbandry, and^ excellent stock of this 
class has been, and continues to be, produced here. The names 
of Yorkshire breeders figure very prominently in the annals 
of hunter-breeding, from the earliest inception of the industry 
onwards, when th# evolution of the thoroughbred first led 
to the development of th6 half-bred hunter, right up to the 
present time. A leading breeder of the old school during 
the last century was Sir George Cholmley, whose studs at 
Boynton, near Bridlington, and at Howsham, near Malton, held 
a conspicuous position from the forties until the seventies. He 
bred both thoroughbreds and hunters. Most of the latter 
were pretty nearly thoroughbred, but up to plenty of weight 
for all their blood and quality. His most noted stallions were 
King Caradoc, Godrington, who was ultimately sold to go to 
Austria, Record, VoUumOy Hubert, Orpheus, and a son of the 
last-named, A wgre/ws, described as a big-boned horse. Angelin 
figured prominently in the show-ring in the seventies, and 
was one of the crack hunter sires in Yorkshire at that period 
Two other leading sifes contemporaneous with him, which alst 
won many prizes at the Yorkshire shows, "WBve Citadel auc 
Laughingstock by Stockwdl: The former w^ a stallion o1 
great size, but apparently not very successful in transmitting 
that feature to his stock. Sir George’s famous stud was tinallj 
^persed by public sale in 1875, and with it disappeared on* 
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of the landmarks in the modern history of Yorkshire horse- 
breeding. Among the hunter sires of note used about a 
generation earlier than the period just alluded to were Old 
prmdent^ MacOrville, Theony Periorty who at one time stood 
in the Cleveland district, and at a later period Young or Bay 
president^ Also called President Junior ^ a son of Old President. 
Ill the seventies, -the stallion Sigkthorne by CamerinOy out 
of a Sir Tatton Sykes mare, was another noted sire of hunters, 
and got many prize winners. He was bred by Mr. Lumley 
Hodgson, of Highthorne, Northallerton way, an acknowledged 
authority on the breeding of hunters. . An interesting letter 
written by him about Yorkshire horse-breeding is incorporated 
in a paper on half-bred horses, contributed by Lord Cathcart 
to Vol. 1? pi the R.A.S.E. Journal, though it must be con- 
fessed he Wrote in h pessimistic vein about the industry at 
that stage (1882), deploring its decline in strong words. 

Undoubtedly hunter-breeding in Yorkshire fell rather 
under a cloud towards the end of the seventies and in the 
early eighties, what with some of the old breeders falling out 
owing to agricultural depression, and many farmers turning 
their attention from the raising of light horse stock to the 
production of Shire-bred cart-horses, which about then came 
much into vogue as being a possibly more lucrative, and 
certainly more dependable business. Hackney-breeding, too, 
commenced to come into the ascendant, that also tending not 
inappreciably to interfere with the hunter industry. Added 
to all this, a scarcity of suitable hunter brood mares was 
complained d&^a complaint which then, and even earlier, was 
quite as prominent as it is nowadays. This shortage was largely 
ascribed to the constant drain upon the stock of half- 
bred mares by foreign buyers. However, even when the 
Industry was at a low ebb, some good support for hunter- 
breeding continued to be forthcoming in several quarters ; 
Lord Middleton, for one, did yeoman service in keeping up 
the old breed of hunters, and came prominently to the fore 
as a breeder about this time. He added considerably to the 
stud of hunting "brolTd mares, which had already previously 
been kept for upwards of twenty years by his father, Henry, 
eighth Lord ifiddleton, and continued the latter’s policy of 
keeping thdroughbred hunter sires for use in the district, 
so doing much to foster the breeding of half-bred horses. 
Another very noted stud in existence at this period was 
that of the late Mr. Henry Constable, at Wassand, near 
Hull. It consisted of thoroughbred mares, and Ke bred a 
few race-horses, but most of the colts produced here were 
hunters of the 13 or 14 stone type. He had, among others-, 
such sires as Theohaldy The Baron, Foreshore, Lowlaiider, ^nd 
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Southampton, to -whom many good Imnters of the present, 
day strain back, a son of the last, in Gycl(^s, a very 
good horse, who won four Queen’s premiums, and finally 
Otterton, also a premium winner, who left some excellent stock 
in Holdemess, and was in 1910 bought by Mr. Wickham 
Boynton, and eventually sold to go to Ireland. The Wasaand 
stud continued to flourish till Mr. Constable’s death three years 
ago and was then dispersed, when about forty brood mares, 
in addition to young stock, were sold. It was also at the 
beginning of the eighties that Mf;' Frederick Reynard, of 
Sunderlandwick, Driffield, a staunch supporter of the hunter 
to-day, started his stud, founded on old lines of blood, and 
he has ever since maintained the best traditions of old-time 
Yorkshire hunter-breeding. 

Lord Middleton’s famous stud at Birdsall, the largest, in the 
county, and perhaps in England at the present time, has, during 
the last thirty years exerted a far-reaching influence upon the 
local horse-breeding industry, vdiich admittedly owes much 
to his efforts to further its interests. The number of stallions 
travelled, including thoroughbred hunter, sires, Shires, and 
pony stallions, averages twelve to fifteen in a season, which 
gives a pretty good idea of the prominent part played by 
the stud. The leading thoroughbred stallions used here 
in the eighth Lord Middleton’s time, ffom about 1856 to about 
1877, were Bonnie Morn by Chanticleer , Lord Albemark, 
Gheddington by Lanercost, Fingal, and Morocco by King Yom, 
while another good sire was the half-bred Elcot. Morocco, 
especially, made a great mark, and may justly'^be styled the 
father of this stud. He continued standing at Birdsall in 
the present Lord Middleton’s time, being the earliest of the 
long list of good blood sires in his stud. Most of these sires 
were premium winners, and among the more notable of those 
kept at the begiiiiiing of the present Lord Middleton’s owner- 
ship — besides Morocco, already mentioned — were King HaroU 
by Thunderbolt, Peppermint by Gamhallo, and Kscamilh 
by Pero Gomez. These were followed by Gordon, Specin 
Lord, Sherbrooke, who was used largely in the Holdemess 
country, Scot Guard, Bindley by Minting, Teuton^ The Coroner, 
Scotch Sign by Ayrshire, Bed Eagle, Wal^, and others. 
Several of these, with Gordon and the two last named in 
particular, have stood out very prominently, and must be 
assigned a foremost place in chronicling the latest phase of 
the history of horse-breeding in Yorkshire. Probably — after 
Morocco — ^the most notable sire was Gordon by Hermit out 
of Sister to Adelaide, foaled in 1881, a dark bay horse, of fine 
‘carriage and outlook. He stood eleven years-at Birdsall, but 
was never exhibited, Lord Middleton gave 1,000?. for him-^ 
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tueii a liigti price for a hunter sire — and neyer regretted it. 
He sired the soundest of stock, and got good-tempered and high- 
couraged produce. There were, at one time, fifty-two of his 
stock on the place, and as many as twenty hunters aired by him 
ill the hunt stables at the some moment. Ued Eagle 'hy Thurio 
was twelve years old when he came to the Birdsail stud, and 
completed eight seasons here. He got some of the best of 
hunters, and his produce have been very successful in the 
show-ring. The leading sire now is the well-known 
a great favourite with his owner. He is Irish bred by BelgravSy 
and has won under both rules in Ireland and this country. 
Standing 16T hands, of great power, short-legged, and with 
plenty of bone aiid substance and grand quarters, this 
chestnut represents a typical hunter sire. He has left his mark 
in the district in unmistakable fashion, and a good many of his 
stock have taken high show-ring honours. His get have won 
the produce prize for groups of three by one sire at the 
Hunters’ Improvement Society’s Show on four occasions, while 
he himself gained a King’s premium four years running. The 
other thoroughbred stallions in use at the stud at present are 
Provdridge by-Pnrfe, One Away by Bapollo^ and Stickup by 
Collar. Wales stands at home at three guineas to tenant 
farmers’ half-bred mares ; the others are travelled at a fee 
of two guineas, the rounds extending up to Kirby Moorside 
and Pickering in the North Riding, Sherbuni way in the 
West Riding, and as far as Foxholes and Gantoii in East 
Yorkshire. 

The hunter brood mares at Birdsail, numbering some 
twenty-five, comprise, among others, the descendants of nine 
foundation mares found in the stud in the eighth Lord 
Middleton’s time. These were Shepherdess, Magic, Louisa, 
Violet, Dinah, Magpi^ Queen Bee, Fannie, and Lavinia, 
by which names the different strains descended from 
them still continue to he known. The Shepherdess family 
is reckoned one of the best lines of blood, and is now 
represented by the mare Scornful by Gordon, and her two 
daughters, Scruple and Scalpay. The original Shepherdess, 
foaled 1853, was by Maroon, and came of old Yorkshire breed, 
her dam’s sire having been the half-bred Bevolution, a noted 
hunter sire in the county in the thirties of last century. 
Magic by MacOrville, and bought from Henry Barley, of 
Aldby Park, was descended from an old-time Chapman mare. 
It is on a daughter of hers, Magic the Second, that the eighth 
Lord Middleton, is seen' mounted in the hunt presentation 
picture at Birdsail, The Magics all turn out wonderfully 
good jumpers. Louisa was a thoroughbred mare by Pompey 
out of Jill by Touchstone, A descendant of hers, the filly 
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Modwena^ was reserve for the Championship at the Islington 
Show in 1908. The latter has an all thoroughbred pedigree, 
her dam being Madani Modjeska by Gordon. Madam 
Modjeska's dam was by Peppermint out of Monica by 
Morocco ; and the g^at-great-granddam of Modwena was the 
original Louisa. Violet^ a bay mare, bought by the eighth 
Lord Middleton after winnirig a race at Nottingham about 
1866, was by Loutherherg.^ dam by Sir Richard Sutton’s The 
Friar y who, although in the stud-book, was really a half-bred 
horse. Dinah w^ a Yorkshire huntet mare of Holderness 
breed, her dam’s sire, having been Lanercosty who in the early 
part of last century got some noted hunting stock out of half- 
bred mares in Yorkshire. , Magpihy foaled 1888, came of a 
famous racing pony strain, and founded a very valuable breed, 
her descendants making particularly hard and useful Wold 
hunters. Quern Bee was by Newminster out of BirdhilVs 
dam, and Fannie, a half-bred mare, came of Tmchstom 
descent, Lavinia was one of Sir George Cholmley’s mares, by 
^Theobald out of a thoroughbred dam, and was bought 'at the 
famous dispersal sale of his stud. Among the foundation 
mares added by the present Lord Middleton .were 
(by Young Walkington), that carried -the huntsman for eight 
seasons, and then proved a great success at the stud ; Mm 
Sykes, a half-bred mare by Morocco, whose grandson, Syntax 
by Wales, took first prize as a two-year-old at the “ Roy^ ” at 
Norwich last year ; Mermaid smd Fire fly, ihsi have both produced 
high-priced hunters, the thoroughbreds FaiF Geraldine by 
Desmond and Clare Girl by Novelist, and others of later dates. 
Bay and brown are the prevailing colours among the brood 
mares and young stock, with a sprinkling of chestnuts. The 
horses in the hunt stables, which usually numbW between 
thirty and thirty-five in the season, ai^lf of them home-bred. 
The young hunters are broken by the roughriders at four, and 
come into the hunt stables when five-y^r-olds. 

Mr. Frederick Reynard’s stud at Sunder! andwick, about 
two miles from Driffield, comprises some eight brood mares, 
all of a good hunting type, combining quality with plenty of 
bone and substance, and so just the kind to breed hunters up to 
15 or 16 stone. Their boa'e below the knee, their large and 
well-shaped hocks, and their good well-laid shoulders stand 
out as specially notable features. The sires used here have 
almost invariably been Queen’s and King’s premium winners 
that have stood in the district, including Cyclops and Otterton 
from the Wassand stud, Gordon, Hindley, Red Eagle, and 
Wales from Birdsall, and Not Out, Denis Richard, and Berrill 
from Mr. Wickham-Boynton’s stud at Burton Agnes. The 
last, located not far from Driffield, occupies a leading position 
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in East Yorkshire, and there Mr. Wickham-Boynton has for 
the last ten years kept a number of thoroughbred stallions, 
most of them King’s premium horses. He started his stud 
in 1902, buying, in partnership with Mr. Henry , Ghohnondeley, 
of Sledmere, Not Out by Isinglass, and bred by Sir 
Tatton Sykes. . This horse won a premium in the follow- 
ing and was at the end of the season sold to go to 

Hungary, haying left some very good hunters behind him. ‘ 
Then he had Pckc, another premium winner, who after two 
seasons at the stud was bought by the French; Subsequently 
the stud followed up its successes at the Islington Show with 
the Irish-bred Roe O'Neill, Foundling, Denis Richard, Long- 
croft, winner of the Lincolnshire, and finally last year with 
Berrill and Athos, these sires winning King’s premiums. 
The first two, after a brief stud career here, were sold to 
Sweden, and Longcroft to Ireland. Denis Richard by Laveno, 
who won premiums in 1908 and 1909, has proved himself a 
very succe^ful sire, and his stock have won a good many prizes 
in the county. He was sold at the last December sales at 
Kewmarket for 600?, to Sir Merrik R. Burrell, who owns a 
noted stud of hunters in Sussex. Besides those named, several 
other thoroughbred stallions of note have stood at the Burton 
Agnes stud for short periods, notably Black Auster by 
Persimmon, Toledo, and Bill of the Play, a very high-class 
horse by Bill of Portland out of Opera Dance, practically all 
eventually being sold to go to Continental countries. The last 
mentioned, for instance, was bought for 1,550 guineas by 
Count Lehndorff for the German Government stud at Graditz. 
The stallions standing at this stud at the present, and which 
are jointly owned by Mr. Wickham-Boynton and Mr. Henry 
Cholmondeley, are Berrill by Rouge Dragon, Viceroy, a 
highly-bred Gallinule hA^e, and Athos by The Rush. The 
first has come greatly into fashion as a sire for half-bred mares 
since he won the newly-instituted King’s Champion Cup for 
the best premium stallion at the Islington Show last year. 
Berrill, who won the Cambridgeshire in 1900 and many other 
races, and . has sired winners under both rules, is a very 
attractive stallion, well-balanced and truly shaped, standing 
16 hands, a sound dark hay in colour, and nicely actioned. He 
has got some good foals from hunter mar^s in the district. An 
outstanding point about the, grey-colourcd Athos is his good 
and springy action. Mr. Wickham-Boynton has no difficulty 
in filling the lists of all the horses at the stud, the thoroughbred 
sires on an average covering some eighty mares during the 
season. Some good hunters have been ])red at the Burton 
Agnes stud, among them prize-winners, but only a few hunter 
brood mares are kept here. 
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The premium stallions have undoubtedly had a very 
beneficial influence in fostering the breeding of half-bred 
horaes, and particularly of hunters, in the country since the 
Queen’s premiums were instituted in 1887, though probably 
more as regards quality than numbers. The East and West 
Ridings, which form District VI under the premium scheme, 
are allotted four stallions, and these last year were Berrill, 
AthoB, Brummagem, and Birk Gill Brummagem, a good 
horse that hag sired some useful stock, stands at the Riding 
Fields stud, near Beverley, belonging to Messrs. Edward and 
Philip Hodgson, who are among the principal hunter breeders 
in East Yorkshire. Birk Gill, by Marcion and owned by Mr. 
Eustace Barlow of Sigsworth, Pateley Bridge, travelled Rigsley, 
Ripon, Boroughbridge and Wetherby way, in which districts of 
the West Riding the breeding of light horses and hunters is 
carried on to a very considerable extent. The North Riding 
is grouped together with the counties of. Durham and 
Northumberland in the allocation of the King’s premiums, the : 
whole forming District IV, which is allowed three premium ; 
sires. In the past year the premiums were gained by j 
Skiagraph, Drummer Kelly, and Bed Hall II, all of them 
Yorkshire-owned horses and well known. SHograph, recently 
sold at the December sales at Newmarket, belonged to Major 
Fife, who is a prominent breeder of thoroughbred stock and 
has an important stud at Langton Hall near Northallerton. 
The country round this place and towards Thirsk, Bedale, and 
northwards towards Catterick has always been, as is well known, 
a great centre of light horse breeding and still continues so. Ed 
Hall II, a very big chestnut horse, is owned by Messrs. Ward of 
Pinchinthorpe, Great Ayton, in the Cleveland district, and Drum- 
mer Kelly also stood in this part at Guisborough, a famous Clevfi- 
land Bay centre at one time, and he travelled towards Whitby and 
Egton, a district where they breed useful half-bred horses of 
big size, some of them of a good hunter type, from a Cleveland 
Bay foundation. Some good premium stallions have at various 
times been owned by Mr. William Jordison, of Carlton Lodge, 
Thirsk, who generally keeps ‘a thoroughbred sire in the district. 
Among those so kept have been Easy Monk by Rosicrucian, 
Tmmdle Hill, Burnock Water by Waterford, who won four 
premiums, and Marsio by Marcion. Burnock Water 
^t some excellent hunter stock in North Yorkshire ami 
sired several good prize winners. He also had other useful 
horses in Street Arab, Ferraby, Seaport by Southamfdon, 
Pedant, and Master Lovat The last now stands in Norfolk. 
His last stallion was Proudridge, who has joined the Birdsall 
stud. Mr. Jordison was formerly a successful breeder or 
hunters, but gave up breeding them some years ago. The 
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jgt hunter he bred was Monarchy a fine grey gelding which 
i-on the champion prize at the H. I. Society’s show last year 
or Kis then owner, Mr. Stephen Furness, M.P. 

Although hunter-breeding on the part of farmers in Tork- 
jiire. may not be what it was thirty-five years or more 
go, a considerable number continue to be bred by them, and 
here seems to he no real cause to take such a pessimistic view 
)f the situation -as is held and expressed by ’ some. One 
hing is pretty certain, and that is, that the industry probably 
mjoys a greater degree of prosperity here than in any other 
3art of the country. Nowhere else at any rate is a larger 
proportion of hunters bred in relation to the total number of 
uals raised, including both light and heavy breeds, than in 
Yorkshire. Despite the increasing hold the Shire breed has 
rained in the county, which has brought with it the con- 
version of the originally almost or wholly light-legged stock of 
farm-horses into a much heavier hairy-heeled cart-horse type, 
there still remain in the hands of farmers a good many 
tnares, more or less suitable, that will throw a foal 
of hunter type to a thoroughbred sire — such as, for 
instance, mares straining back to the old Cleveland blood, 
or mares with a coach horse cross in them, which sorts are in 
particular to be met with in the North Riding and along the 
coast of the East Riding, and also in other parts. These are 
mares specially suitable to produce big horses of the weight- 
carrying hunter stamp. Another leading type from which the 
farmers often breed horses of likely hunter shape, if a blood 
sire is used, are the nag mares they drive in their carts and 
use for odd jobs on the farm, which are of nondescript breed in 
most cases and of a variety of cross-bred types, some big, some 
small, some of roadster descent, some with a strong strain of 
3art-hlood in them, and so on. The mares nsed for hunter- 
breeding by farmers are, no doubt, in the majority of cases, 
essentially common, but a corrective for this is, of course, supplied 
by the thoroughbred sire, provided he is sufficiently impressive. 
Sometimes a hunter is even bred by crossing a cart-mare of a 
lightish stamp, such as is found, for instance, in the Wold coun- 
try, Avith a blood horse. That cross, when successful, however, 
is more or less of a fluke, and few farmers try this plan in these 
days when cart-horse breeding is so much in the ascendant. 
The quantity of well-bred, typical hunter brood-mares in the 
country, owned by hunting-men who breed in a small way, 
must be very considerable, though it would he manifestly 
impossible to make any reliable computation of their numbers. 

. Yorkshire is unquestionably better supplied with thorough- 
ibred stallions standing or travelling in the district than most 
[other counties, and this must necessarily favour the production of 
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hunter-stock, though it may he admitted that some of the blood 
sires that are travelled are not as good as they might be 
and fall short of the standard usually reached by the 
premium horses. The thoroughbred is, practically speakiog, 
the only kind of sire 'which plays any part in the hunter- 
breeding industry. The “ hunter-bred ” or h^f -bred hunter 
stallion appears to be scarcely existent in the county nowadays, 
any more than he is elsewhere in the country. In times gone 
by, however, the latter was a good deal in evidence, and 
originally had his prototype in the old-time Yorkshire cocktail 
stallions which were freely used as sires here until the early 
years of last century, and in frequent cases at a later period 
In some instances a colt sired by a coaching stallion may turn 
out a useful hunting stallion if the dam is of a suitable tj'pe, 
but that is somewhat exceptional.' 

In former times a valuable influence was exercised upon the 
improvement of the breed of hunters by the hunter races at 
numerous local meetings, for the supporters of these evcuta, 
mostly hunting men, naturally tried to run horses as nearly 
thoroughbred as possible, without their actually .being in the 
stud-book. 

The favourable conditions of soil and climate which render 
the county so pre-eminently adapted as a breeding ground for 
hunters of stout breed and with strong bone, as well as for. 
other kinds of half-bred horses, stand it in equally good stead 
as regards the breeding of Thoroughbreds for racing purposes 
which have always been bred in this country with conspicuous 
success. Yorkshire is very closely associated with the early 
history of this breed, for The Barley Arabian^ one of its 
famous foundation sires, stood in Yorkshire. This horse \Yas 
imported froimthe East and owned by a Mr. Darley, of Buttis- 
cramb, near York, some time between 1700 and 1715. He 
sired, among other good racehorses, the two historic horses 
Bevomhire or Flying Childers^ bred near I^pncaster by Mr. 
Childers, and subsequently owned by the Duk6||tf Devonshire, 
and Bartletfs Childers. The former made fit great mark as 
a racer and was reputed the fastest horse in training in his day, 
while the latter, although never trained and raced himsdl 
became the sire of several racehorses of note, but is principally 
known to fame as the great-graudsire of Eclipse. Coming 
nearer to our own times there was the celebrated Flying 
Butchmariy by Bay Middletim out of Barbette, winner of tln^ 
Derby in 1849, who was bred on Yorkshire soil by Mr. 
Vansittart, of ' Kirkleatham. A foremost place in 
many historical associations existing between Yorks) lii'f 
and the thoroughbred breed is held by the Sledmere stnl 
which became famous in the times of the predecessor of the, 
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1 ) resent Sir Tatton Sykes, of -whose doings we read bo much in 
the Druid’s works. He had at one time, according to the 
Oiuid, some 120 brood mares in the paddocks, though the 
[ai’i^est crop of foals recorded in a season was about 66 head. 
The Sleight-of-Hand mares were one of his best and favourite 
strains. On his death at the age of ninety, in 1863, the policy 
of the stud, which lies in the Wold country, underwent some 
change, but ils old-time reputation has been more than main- 
tained under the' present baronet. Sledmere now ranks as one 
of the most notable and successful thoroughbred studs in the 
country, and there are no yearlings more eagerly sought after 
by buyers, nor of higher repute at the yearling sales, than the 
contingent from these paddocks. 

Another very noted breeder of bloodstock in Yorkshire, 
Major Fife, has already been alluded to. There are some 
thirty-five brood mares of choice blood, at his stud at Langton 
Hall, which among its successes has the breeding of an Oaks 
winner to it»- credit. This was Ain and Graces, who won 
in 1898, and subsequently proved very successful at the 
stud in France. She was the dam of Jardy, who many still 
aver would have won the Derby in Cicero's year, and so repeated 
Gladiateur's triumph for the French, had he not been amiss 
when running in that race. Another filly foaled here that has 
made her mark as a brood mare was Miss Hoyden, the dam of 
lally, while among others of note Major Fife has bred St. 
Alwyn, one of the leading sires in Australia. The sires standing 
at the Langton Hall stud at present are St. Simonmimi, by St. 
StMon out of Mimi, bred by Sir Tatton Sykes, and own brother 
to St. Maclou, and also Bonarosa, by Bonavista out of Bose 
Madder.' 

Very prominently associated with Yorkshire are the 
Hackneys which have here found a highly congenial breeding 
ground, more especially so in the East Riding, but they are also 
bred in the North and West Ridings. The Yorkshire Hackney 
strains were originally built up with N orf oik trotter blood, 
on a foundation provided by the native breed of nags 
and roadsters. This trotter blood began to be introduced into 
<;East Yorkshire towards the end of the eighteenth century, and 
was used on an increasing scale from the^ beginning of last 
century onwards, the origin of the Yorkshire Hackneys thus 
dating back for upwards of a hundred years. Prominent in 
their early history was Robert Ramsdale, of Market W eighton, 
)vbo was the leading breeder of the old-time trotters in the first 
half of the last century. He brought several good trotter (or 
Hackney) stallions from Norfolk and Lincolnshire, and travelled 
them in the district. In the Druid’s “ Saddle and Sirloin 
tliere is an allusion to old Bob Ramsdale, then eighty years old, 
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and to his two trotter sires Pretender and Performer^ which has 
become classical as an item of old Hackney lore. The stallions 
referred to are Wroot’s Pretender, a black, bought by Ramsdale 
from a Lincolnshire breeder in 1807, and his son, Ramsdale’s 
Performer, foaled in 1810, and dark brown in colour. Another 
excellent horse he had from Norfolk about 1838 \vas 
Roan or Norfolk Phenomenon (Bond’s) who sired some 
useful stock in East Yorkshire in the forties, "and eventually 
was sold to go to Scotland. Bob Ramsdale’s son, Philip, wag 
also closely connected with the breed, and helped to estabUgh 
it, owning a number of good sires. In this way the Market 
Weighton and Pocklington districts became an important 
stronghold of the Yorkshire Hackney, and so they have ever 
since remained, its principal breeding centre extending thence, 
eastwards over the Wold country, Garton-on-the-Wolds and 
Drifi&eld way; southwards down to Hull^ and including 
Holdemess. Some of the most noted and fashionable blood- 
lines of the Hackney breed have originated in these parts. 

The three leading sires which in modem times have played 
the chief part in the development of the Yorkshire Hackneya 
were the noted TriflSt’s Fireaway ; the still more famous 
Denmark ; and Lord Derby II. Practically all the best strains 
of the present day trace their ancestry back to these foundation 
stallions which will ever stand out conspicuously in the history 
of the breed. A prominent Hackney breeder of his day, Philip 
Triffit, of Holme, Pocklington, bred Fireaway in- 1859. He 
was a very stout and sound horse, standing 15^ hands high, 
and sired a lot of good stock, usually distinguished for their 
stoutness. He lived to be over thirty years of age. While 
Fireatuay was far and away the best sire he owned, Trifiil, 
had also, besides some others, two useful stallions in the black 
Sir Edwin Landseer and the dai*k brown Landseer, both being 
sons of old Fireaimy. Denmark, one of the best Hackney 
sires ever' seen, perhaps the best in modern times, was bred in 
1862 by William Rickell, of Warter, in the Pocklington district, 
His sire was .Sir Charles (Beal’s). He was subsequently 
owned by George Bourdass, of Hunmanby, who later on also 
became the owner of his celebrated son, Danegelt, foaled 1879, 
the latter having been bred by Prancis Rickell, a ^brother of 
William, who also had a stud near Pockliii^on, and was a very 
successful breeder. Already earlier, in 1858, he had bre<l 
St. Giles (RickelPs), another foundation stallion of gi'eat note to 
whom some of the old Yorkshire strains go back. This old 
established stud, which formed, one of the connecting links 
with the past, was finally dispersed in 1887. After having got 
good stock in his native county, Danegelt was subsequently 
sold by Mr. Bourdass for the big price of 5,000?. to Sir Walter 
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Gilbey, whose well-known Hackney stud at Elsenham Paddocks 
in Essex, has been largely built up upon his blood. Harking 
back to Denmark— he was essentially a quality horse, 15*2 hands 
ill height, and chestnut of colour. He had more style about 
him than Fireawdy^ and generally imparted plenty of stylish- 
to his foals. Highly successful in the show-ring himself, 
he got many prominent prize winners in his generation, his 
stock at one time being practically invincible. The Denmark 
blood in consequence gained a predominating influence in 
Yorkshire. One of his more noted sons was Connaught^ a 
horse of sterling merit, bred by Mr. R, Tennant, of Kirkbum 
Grange, Driffield, a leading breeder of Hackneys. Connaught 
in his turn got Garton Duke of Connaught, a renowned sire of 
more recent times in the count}'. The latter’s breeder was 
Mr. Joseph Young, of Garton-on-the- Wolds, in the country 
around which place so many good Yorkshire Hackneys have 
been bred by various breeders of note, including Mr. John 
Atkinson, Mr. Richard Ford, and the Harrisons, who owned 
a very old-established strain, and whose stud at Garton was 
a prominent one until comparatively recently. Mr. Mansfield 
Harrison, himself a noted breeder, was the manager of Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts’s great stud in its most palmy days. 

Lord Derby // (417), the third principal foundation 
stallion alluded to previously was bred in 1871 by Mr. J. R, 
Burnham, at the Frodingham Hall Stud, Winestead, in Holder- 
ness. He was sired by Leake’s Lord Derby, a stallion of 
considerable local reputation some forty years ago, and strain- 
ing back to Philip ^msdale’s old breed of trotters. A hard, 
strong-constituted horse, of a sound dark brown colour, and 
with plenty of style, Lord Derby II showed himself a very 
impressive and prepotent sire, and got his stock with much 
quality as a rule. He left a gi’eat imprint on the breed, and his 
success as a sire soon established his as a leading line of blood. 
Lord Derby mares especially proved themselves very valuable 
for breeding purposes, and bred much winning stock. Apart 
from breeding a horse of such outstanding merit as Lord 
Derby II, Mr. Burnham was also otherwise a successful breeder, 
many goodvanimals having been produced at his stud. Among 
the original brood-mares here was the noted old red -roan, Lady 
Lmidseer, hy Sir Edwin Landseer, she being one of the early 
toimdation mares in the stud-book. 

One of the most prominent breeders of the old school who 
helped to make Hackney history in its more modern phases 
was Mr. Henry Moore, of Burn Butts, Cranswick, near Hull, 
whose stud began to come gi'eatly to the fore towards the 
f^Jghties. His father, William Moore, already bred trottei-s in 
the fifties, and possessed an old strain descended from Robeyt 
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Ramsdale’s Pretender (Wroot’s), through a mare called PoiU, 
which he got from an old-time breeder at Shiptou in the Market 
Weightoii district, Robert Smith by name. This mare was the 
granddam of the noted Poll III, Mr. Henry Moore’s principal 
foundation mare which bred some of the leading Hackneys of 
their day, including' Moore’s Confidence, fogded in 1880, 
Candidate^ Gdxion, and Emprm, the two former sired by 
ilenwiarA, and the last two both by Triffit’s Fireaivay. Con- 
fidence sired some good stock, and won many prizes for Mr. 
Moore, eventually l>eing sold for a big figure to the Italian 
government. Candidate was bought by Mr. Burdett-Coutts, 
and played a conspicuous role at the Brookfield stud, while 
Sir Gilbert Greenall purchased Caxion for his Hackney stnh 
at Walton Hall, Warrington, impress became a successful 
brood-mare at Burn Butts. Probably the best stallion 
Mr. Moore ever had was Rufm, foaled 1885, by Vigorous 
dam Lady Kitty, whom he bought from the well-knov/n 
Hackney breeders, Robert Peacock and Sons in Norfolk, 
He twice won the Championship with him at the London 
Hackney Show. Three thousand guineas was subsequently 
bid for this horse, but Mr. Moore refused the offer, only to 
lose him later on through some fatality when he was only 
six years old. He had at the time of this stallion’s death 
over a hundred mares booked to him at a ten-guinea fee, 
so experie iced a heavy loss in respect of stud fees alone. 
Rufus was a very tine stamp of Haclmey, combining substance 
with quality, and quite in the front 1 ‘ank as a stallion at the 
time. This early loss was a distinct calamity for the breed. He 
sired some excellent stock in the course of his brief stud career, 
amongst the best of his get being the noted Hedon Squire, of 
whom more anon. Mr. Moore’s stud continued to retain its 
leading position until quite recently. Like many another 
breeder, he found foreign buyers to be among his best 
customers, and sold a good many colts and stallions for export, 
principally to the agents of the Italian, French, Austrian, and 
other Continental Governments, while he was one of the firut 
to sell a Hackney stallion to go to Australia. 

Among other old breeders who were prominently associated 
with Hackney-breeding in X<>i‘kshire from the sixties or seven- 
ties of last century onwards, may be mentioned Mr. J. ?■ 
Crompton, who had a stud at Thornholm, two other brothers 
of the Crompton family, and Mr. Thomas Reed, of Upton. Tk 
first named owned as one of his foundation mares the historic 
Crompton's Ray Mare, om of the original mares entered in 
the stud-book, by St. Giles (Rickell’s). Of the various stallions 
he bred, probably the most notable were Postill’s St. 
a son of Rickell’s St. Giles, foaled in 1864, and who was 
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subsequently owned by Robert Postill, of Foston, near Driffield ; 
juid D&rrington, by Denmark^ foaled 1877, a horse on the big 
side for that period, ^a he stood 15 ’3 hands high. The stud 
was finally dispersed, some time after Mr. Crompton’s death in 
:ie middle eighties. 

A leading Hackney stud in the eighties and nineties was 
lat of the late Lord Londeaborough, which he established at 
is place near Market Weighton, largely upon a foundation of 
Jen mark blood, by using Danegelt, Candidate^ and other sires 
f that breeding. He was above all a believer in action, and 
id much to develop that feature in the breed. Among the 
latiy good horses he bred were the well-known Polonim 
nd Mathias, two of the leading sires of the present era, 
oth out of his famous mare Ophelia, a very brilliant mover, 
’he breeder of this great mare, which ranks as one of the best 
^males, either in the show-ring or at the stud, in modern 
[ackney history, was Mr. William Deighton, of North Duffield, 
,elby. She was either by Denmark or Dmiegelt, her dam 
eing Jenny Bother ’em, and is still alive, but close on thirty 
ears old. Another notable mare of Lord Londesborough’s was 
leg Merrilies (by Wildfire) which he bred himself. Polonim 
/as got by Wildfire (Wreghitt’s), a horse of extravagant action, 
nd a prominent stallion in Yorkshire some twenty year-s ago. 
’his latter horse was sold to go to America in 1895. Maihiat, 
ow standing in Scotland, is by a horse called Grand Fashion, 
ne of Lord Derby the Seconid's get. On the death of Lord 
jondesborough in 1898, a memorable sale of his Stud took 
lace, but the stud farm was subsequently taken over by 
fr. Robert Whitworth, who is one of the biggest breeders of 
he present day, and now owns Polonius. This notable stallion, 
fho has been such a successful sire of prize- winning Hackneys 
nd show harness horses, was originally bought by Mr, Burdett- 
loutts at Lord Londesborough’s sale for something like 600/,, 
nd stood at the Brookfield stud for some years. After that he 
eturned to his native home, having been bought back by 
ilr. Whitworth for a couple of thousand pounds, and he has, to 
ise the latter’s own words, been the best investment he ever 
Dade. Polonim shows most typical Hackney character, and is 
very compact and shapely horse, with a good shoulder and 
leep through the heart. He is on the small side, standing 
ome 15 hands, and is of a chestnut colour. The underlying 
nature of his success as a stud horse has been his remarkable 
apacity for imparting action to his stock. Another very sue-' 
fe^ful sire at the Londesborough stud is Beckingha/m Squire, 
son of Polonim, and bred by Mr. Burdett-Coutts. While he 
bes not himself care much about showing, Mr.' Whitworth, 
Fho generally has fro^ !;?() to i50 horses at his stud, is th« 
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breeder of many notable show horses, and sells extensiyelr if» 
exhibitors. The well-known Lord and Lady Seatorij 
have been shown so successfully by^ Judge Moore, of intew 
national show-ring fame, came from his stud, and many of ilif^ 
harness ponies brought out by Mr. Foster, of Mel Yalley, 
bred here, among them Flame, a great winner last year. 

Another Hackney stud of prominent reputation is that of 
the Halls, father and sons, at Copmanthorpe, the Wos, 
Riding, not fai’ from York, Mr. Thomas Hall, now living 
retirement, originally started breeding Haclmeys at HaugiDj 
Grimston, in the Wold country, near North GrimstoD, 
and there established his stud on a good foundation by binmg 
Garton Duke of GonmughL Subsequently he transfen-ed n 
to Langtoii (near Malton), a place of historical interest m ili, 
annals of the turf, being near the training ^ound used i, 
John Scott’s time. Now it also forms a link m Hacknoi 
history, for Langlon Performer and other good Hacbiey 
with the prefix “Langton” .were bred _ here by the Hall: 
From there the stud once again migrated fo CopinaD 
thorpe, where, at the present, it is run by Mr Arthm Hal 
Old Garton Duke of Connaught still stands here. Thong 
twenty -three years old, he looks fresh enough t^) pa; 
for a much younger horse. His two companions at th 
stud are his son, Copmanthorpe Performer, bred by 
George Hall, and St. Thomas, both well-known stud hors 
in Yorkshire, and with a successful show career to t it^ 
credit. Many winners have come from this stud, mcludu 
Lord Gritnston, Langton, Lady Helmsley, Langton ilfus/tp 
Dan Leno, All Serene, and Langton Performer ^dludt 
to above, who was sold for 2,500^., and subsequently chai)? 
hands again for 5,000/. to go to Amerii^. T>an Leno^ 
bought for export to Holland at a big price, and AU her' 
now stands the Nork Park stud, Epsom Downs, Surip 
owned by MrS. Frederick E. Colinan. 

Intimately connected with the Yorkshire Hackney breedi 
industry is the name of Mr. F. W. Buttle of Kirkhu, 
near Driffield, and formerly of Thirkleby, Wharram, »' 
owns the two noted stallions, Hosador and 
Toreadm\ both Champion winners at the I>«ndon Hactaj 
Show. One of the original foundation mares .of Mr. Hutti 
stud was Jessie, which he got from his uncle, the 
F Cook of Thixendale, who possessed an old strain 
Hackneys descended from the Ramsdale trotters. From I 
he bred another leading brood mare of his, named PosaPnd- 
1881, and in 1892 she produced Rosador to DanegeU. Rosm 
has made a ^eat mark as a sire, and sired a Champion— eit 
stallion or mare— at the Islington Show for the last ele^ 
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v(^a!’S. Among the best of his get we Kirkhurn Toreador and 
that fine mare, Rosadora, at one time owned by Mr. Galbraith, 
With Kirkhurn Toreador ^ who was bred by the late Hon, Mrs. 
Vernon, of Auchans, Kilmarnock, Mr. Buttle repeated the 
former championship triumphs of his sire at the London 
Hackney Show in 1909 and 1910. Holderiiess way, the 
Hedon stud (Mr. Arthur Fewson’s) is one of first-rate impor- 
tance. ^dates its existence back to the early stud-book days, 
and has^nt out some good prize winners, among the most 
notable being the mare Brujiette and Hedon Squire^ foaled 
here in 1891. This horse in the ownership of Sir Walter 
Gilbey won the Grand Championship for the best half-bred 
[dmi'Sang) stallion at the Paris International Horse Show in 
1900 in open competition against all Continental breeds. This 
achievement was a great feather in the cap of the Hackney, 
and undoubtedly served to stimulate interest in the breed 
on the Continent, so having a far-reaching effect. In the 
North Riding Mr. John Wilson, of Kirby, ^isperton, who not 
long ago sold a stallion to the Japanese for%00Z., and Mr. Lovel 
Danby, whose stud is located at Swan Hill, Wykeham, have 
been prominent Hackney breeders for years. The latter owned 
a noted mare in Dainty y sire Denmark , with which he won a 
good deal in the nineties. 

Among the names of the more noted Hackney sires used in 
Yorkshire during the last two decades one figures conspicuously, 
that of Ganymede — a big and strong chestnut stallion and fine 
mover, by Danegelty belonging to Mr. Tom Mitchell, of the 
Eccleshill stud, near Bradford. He was bred by Mr. John 
Wreghitt, in the Market Weighton district, who ^as also the 
breeder of Wildjir€y previously alluded to as the sire of Polonius, 
Ganymede has got much good stock, and though not perhaps as 
fashionable as some others, he has been a very popular sire. 
Other stallions to leave a mark in the county of recent years are 
Conquest 11 y also by Danegelt out of the celebrated mare 
Brunette (previously referred to), and the well-known Copper 
Kingy a Mathias horse, who fetood one season at Mr. Henry 
Moore’s place, and subsequently at Mai ton, in the North Ritling. 
Both these stallions have been sold to Chili, Conquest II some 
four years ago, and Copper King last year. 

Going thirty-five or forty yeai*s, a horse called Shepherd 
F. Knapp m of some historical interest in connection with 
Yorkshire horse-breeding, and especially so with the Hackney 
breed, for he figures in the appendix of Vol. I. of the “ H. S. B.” ■ 
as tile sire of certain of the early stud-book Hackneys. This 
stallion, whose name recalls that of a famous horseman in^ the 
United States a generation ago, was an American trotter, of 
Justin Morgan descent, and had a considerable reputation on 
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the trotting track in his native country. He was imported intf) 
England in the sixties, and in 1869 was brought into Yorkshire 
and put to the stud, having passed into the possession of Major 
Stapylton, of Myton Hall, Boroughbridge, a prominent breeder, 
and the owner of a notable prize-winning hunter of that period 
named Sprig of Nobility. Shepherd F. Knapp, who possessed 
wonderful action as well as tremendous pace, won many prizes 
in harness at the Yorkshire shows, and was freelyj|p8ed as a 
sire in the county until his death in 1881, but for one season 
(1870) he stood in Norfolk. He proved a very impresshe 
stallion, and got many valuable harness horses, being in 
numerous instances mated with roadster or Hackney mares. 
Among the original foundation mares at Mr. Burdett-Coutts’ 
Brookfield stud there was a daughter of Shepherd F. Knapp, 
Primrose by name, bred by Aquila Kirby, of Market Weighton, 
which was very successful in the show-ring in the harness and 
roadster classes round about 1880. Mr. Burdett-Coutts becatne 
a strong supporter of the Yorkshire Hackney in the early 
eighties, when he established his famous stud, and the brood 
mares he brought together there were mostly Yorkshire-bred, 
among them being such historic mares as Lady LyonSy bred by 
Mr. N. S. Brough, a leading old-time Hackney breeder in the 
Market Weighton district ; Polly Horsley, the dam of Wrcg- 
hitfs Wildfire, and therefore granddam of PoJonms ; and 
Lady Fireaway, one of the best mares sired by old Tnffit’s 
Fireaway.. While Mr. Burdett-Coutts in some cases very 
successeully blended the Yorkshire and Norfolk strains of 
blood— as ]m been’ so generally done by breeders of reconl 
times — the ^rmer always remained the predominant element 
at his stud. After the original Brookfield stud had beer 
reduced, the remainder of the breeding stock was even 
tually transferred to Yorkshire, the stud now being locateti 
at Metham Hall Earm, near Howden, in the East Riding, where 
some forty or fifty Hackney brood mares are kept. The stallions 
standing here are Last Fashion, by Frown Fashion out of 
Lady Fireaway, and Bellissimo, a son of Polonius, both bred 
by Mr. Burdett-Coutts. Brown Fashion, who was sold to go to 
America, was sired by D’Oyly’s Confidence, a classic Norfolk 
Hackney stallion of the seventies and eighties, while his dam 
was a thoroughbred mare. 

The Hackney-breeding industry in Yorkshire enterea upon 
its most prosperous epoch towards the eighties of last century, 
lust when the breeding of hunters declined among farmers 
Then began the great revival in the fortunes of the breed 
which led to the foundation of the Hackney Horse Society m 
1884, together with the establishment of the stud-book and m 
institution of the London Hackney Show. Hackney-breedmg 
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tlien suddenly began to come into fashion, and the breed 
^ined many new adherents, among them some very influential 
supporters, in different parts of the country. Studs sprang 
up freely, which resulted in a greatly increased demand for 
stallions and mares, and prices went up accordingly. All this 
naturally gave a great impetus to the industry in Yorkshire, 
‘ s well as in Norfolk. The East Yorkshire farmers who 
iwned th® old strains made a lot of money out of Hackney 
•reeding, when the Denmark^ Lord Dej'hy^ and Fireaway blood 
ame into such great favour and was so eagerly sought after by 
hose founding new studs. Concurrently with the increasing 
lemand which arose at home, the foreign trade also expanded 
[reatly, and this contributed materially to the prosperity of the 
)reed, of which probably the largest share fell to Yorkshire 
)reeders. It was in the eighties, when the Americans first 
lommenced to go in strongly for the Hackney, and, in fact, 
tarted a boom in the breed, that the important and lucrative 
American export trade was developed. Italy and other Con- 
inental countries also began to buy Hackneys actively about 
his period, following the example of the French, who had been 
‘egularly buying up roadster and trotter sii es, as well as some 
)rood mares, in Yorkshire and Norfolk ever since the forties, 
soon afterwards a considerable trade grew up with the Argen- 
ine, while the most recent development in connection with 
he Hackney export trade has been the springing up of a 
lemand for the breed in Chili and in Japan. Yorkshire 
breeders have sold several stallions to those .countries recently. 

During the last seven years Hackney breeding has been 
ailing off in Yorkshire, as compared with the state of the 
hdustry some twenty years ago, when it was at its zenith, 
"he cause of this decline is the much reduced demand for 
irdinary Hackneys, used for everyday harness work. Probably 
irices for this class of animal and for second-rate breeding 
tock are 50 per cent, lower than they formerly were, and 
hus many farmers who used to breed them have given up 
loing so. Hackneys of the best class, fashionably bred, and up 
D show form, remain in good demand and make big prices, so 
jhat breeders who are successful in producing these continue to 

i ^sper. The Yorkshire studs still, as of yore, easily maintain 
dr remarkable supremacy in the show-ring, both as regards 
eeding stock and harness animals, for they send out a much 
ger proportion of prize winners at the leading shows than 
il from any other part of the country, and this is only 
tural, seeing that the county comprises the principal breeding 
atre of pedigree Hackneys. 

The divergences between the Yorkshire and Norfolk typ^ 
Hackney which existed in f ormer times have been practically 
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obliterated since the establishment of the stud-book led 
to the fusion of these two branches of the breed, Thid jg 
the case at any rate so far as concerns the stud-book Hackney. 
Both branches played their part in 'the evolution of the la^ 
mentioned^ the intermingling of the two streams of hlood 
having been attended with very successful results, hut it ia 
essentially from the Yorkshire lines of blood that the modern 
breed, as exemplified in the show-ring, has gained its quality 
and stylishness. As compared with the old-fashioned Norfolk 
type, the Yorkshire strains were always noted for their quality 
or breediness, a feature they derived from the plentiful 
admixture of “ blood ” present in the foundation stock of 
nag and rdadster mares from which the Yorkshire, Hackney 
was originally evolved by grafting on to it the Norfolk 
Trotter cross. Even subsequently, when the breed vai 
fully established, an infusion of thoroughbred blood took 
place occasionally, if not frequently. For instance, th 
thoroughbred stallion Bay Presidmi^ who stood in the count} 
between the fifties and seventies of last century, was in several 
cases mated with Hackney mares, his name cropping up in 
several of the old Yorkshire Hackney pedigrees, and othei 
similar instances could be cited from the early stud-book records 
Two breeds exclusively claimed by Yorkshire — for practi' 
cally speaking they are not bred in any other part of the country, 
saving perhaps in a few isolated instances — are the Glevehm 
Bay^ and the Yorkshire Coach Eorses^ the former a verj 
old indigenous breed established dn the county as a pure typ 
for a good many centuries, and the latter a comparative!} 
modem offehoot of the Cleveland, evolved in the early part ol 
last century by crossing that breed with a thoroughbred 
Although, in theory, these breeds are reckoned as quite distiae 
from one another, and possess separate stud-books and bree( 
societies, no such complete separation as would appear to !)♦ 
implied by these facts has really been maintained in practice 
and there are many points of contact between them. They havi 
in fact been a good deal interbred, and the trend in modemrtinie 
always h£« been and continues to be towards a closer approii 
mation between the two types, at any rate as regards pedigree 
bred ptock. Arising out of this, the question, as is well known 
has before now been tentatively mooted of amalgamating then 
for stud-book purposes, but the general body of breeders, 
especially so the supporters of the Cleveland, are strongl; 
opposed to any proposal of this kind, which would so radical!; 
interfere with cherished and old-established traditions ; am 
sentient is a factor not to be lightly regarded in this con 
neciiou. On the other hand, some breeders who are identififi' 
' interests of these two breeds do not hesitate to 
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vent to the opinion that they should never have been separated 
when the stud-books were founded. Still, quite apart from 
any mere question of sentiment, there are other strong reasons 
to be urged in opposition to the idea of amalgamation, nor is 
this proposition likely to be successfully revivedf at least in 
the more immediate future, despite the fact that theje is some 
overlapping between the two breeds and that inter-breeding is 
being freely favoured in frequent cases. 

In olden times the Cleveland Bays were known generally 
as Chapman horses, a title that eventually fell completely into 
abeyance, and was after a time superseded by the present one, 
the changing of the name having probably coincided with the ■ 
gradual evolution of the more modern type of animal frbm its 
aboriginal form. It was claimed for the old breed — and 
admittedly with perfect truth — that it was free from black or 
blood,” i.e.y had neither a trace of cart-horse nor of thorough- 
bred blood in its veins, but represented an entirely pure-bred 
and distinct race of light-legged horses. While the old-time 
Clevelands were agricultural draught horses pure and simple, 
essentially blocky in shape, very sturdy and devoid of all 
quality, their descendants of the present epoch have undergone 
considerable modification in regard to type, being altogether 
lighter and more shapely of outline, and showing to a greater 
or less <||gree quality. Some of the best bred ones, indeed, 
are now out little — if at all — inferior to the Yorkshire Coachers 
in quality, and will pass muster as representatives of the latter 
breed. The general tendency, moreover, is to breed them 
with increasing quality^ The breed formerly Avas very com- 
monly characterized by a Roman-nosed head, a peculiarity noAV 
mostly bred out in the leading strains, though it still not 
infrequently occurs in some, and continues to be looked upon 
by old breeders as a sign of pure blood. The old-fashioned 
Cleveland Bays were also apt to be long in their backs, but they 
have of recent times been much improved in that respect. 

At the beginning of last century the practice of crossing 
Cleveland mares with thoroughbred stallions in order to breed 
coach or carriage horses, and incidentally also weight-carrying 
hunters, was initiated, which finally led to the Yorkshire 
Coach Horse being developed as a separate type. At that 
period the Cleveland breed was extensively kept for farm work 
all over the North Riding and flourished greatly, extending 
also into other parts of Yorkshire and Durham, but soon after- 
Avards, owing to changing conditions, it gradually commenced 
to lose ground. It Avas increasingly supplanted by cai’t-horses 
of a heavier type which then began to come into vogue for 
agricultural pm-poses in these parts, and in many cases it was 
crossed with cari, stallions as Avell as'with’blood.sires, the stock 
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of pure-bred animals thus steadily declining. A turning point 
in the modern history of the breed came in 1884^ when itg 
supporters, having recognised the need for active measures in 
order to epsure the preservation of the old strains, formed 
a breed socfety and established the Cleveland stud-book. This 
resulted in a revival of its fortunes at a timely moment, for 
in the seventies these had fallen very low. Another factor 
of importance which helped to revive interest in the breed 
during the eighties, was the brisk demand for Cleveland Bay, 
as well as Yorkshire Coach Horse breeding stock, which arose 
in the United States, A regular boom in these two breeds 
ensued over there at that period. This resulted in a rapidly 
growing export trade to that country, and even some breeders 
in Northumberland took up these horses at that time and 
exploited the demand for them. The Clevelands and York- 
shire Coachers were not kept separate in America, but fused 
into one breed, a common stud-book for them being founded. 
Unfortunately the American boom came to an end in the early 
nineties, the attention of breeders there being caught by the 
North German and French Coach Horses, which have now 
very largely superseded the Yorkshire breeds in America. 

An historic patriarch of the Cleveland Bay breed in olden 
times was the Hob Hill Horse, a stallibn that left a great mark 
in the Cleveland district a little over a hundred yea# ago, and 
who ranks as the principal foundation sire of the modern strains. 
His owner was John Weatherill, of Hob Hill, Skelton-in- 
Cleveland. Two other leading lines of blood were founded by 
Dunsley^s Dart, a horse travelled in" North Yori^hire round 
about 1760 apparently, and by Barley Harvest, who stood in 
the district at the same period as the Hob Hill Horse, Another 
noted old-time sire was Skyrocket, owned in the early part 
of last century by Thomas Masterman of Nnnthorpe, a 
prominent breeder of that era, who kept several Cleveland 
stallions of repute, and who was closely associated with 
the development of the breed. In the thirties and forties 
a stallion called Drover had a considerable reputation as a 
sire of good stock, and was very successful in the show- 
ring. Among the most notable sires from the fifties onwards 
until the eighties were Wonderful Lad, and his son Wonde)fi(l 
foaled 1866 ; Brilliant, foaled 1861, one of whose best-known 
sons was Sportsman; Barnahy ; Blandsby, subsequently re- 
named Emperor, under which name he is recorded in the 
foundation volume of both the Cleveland and the Yorkshire 
Coach Horse stud-books; and Fidius Dius, foaled 1871, sire 
Bosehery, the last also having been a prize-winning horse of 
some note. There were about that period, and earlier also, a 
good many other Cleveland and Coaching stallions named 
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S^oHsjna'fh Wonderful], Bctrnahg, Emperor ^ and Rosebery^ 
these names having been much in vogue with breeders of 
former generations, but these horses must not be confused with 
their more illustrious namesakes. The stallion Sportsman 
alluded to above, was bred by James Hindson of'U^horpe, 
near Whitby, a very noted old breeder of Clevelands, who 
possessed a pure strain that went back for many geneia- 
tions. The country round Whitby was then, as it still is, 
a great ' stronghold of the Cleveland, some of the oldest 
strains having been preserved here with care and tenacity, and 
the breed continued to prosper and was freely supported in 
this neighbourhood at a time when it was allowed to fall into 
neglect almost everywhere else, in its native parts. Another 
well-known old breeder was Thomas Peart, of Great Ay ton, 
who owned a noted brood-mare called Darling that won 
many prizes some fifty years ago. Fidius Dim, after having 
changed hands once or twice previously, was bought by the 
late Hon, James Lowther, who had a stud of Clevelands near 
Red car, and was a great supporter of the breed until his death 
ten years ago, though he had given up his stud some years 
before. He did much to advance its interests at a time when 
support was badly needed, and took a prominent part when 
the Cleveland Bay Society was founded, becoming one of its 
first presidents. 

One of the best known Cleveland stallions of more recent 
times probably was Sultan, who was sold in 1886 as a two- 
year-old by his breeder George Leefe, of Fryton, Slingsby, to 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts for his Brookfield stud, where a very 
representative collection of Cleveland Bays and Yorkshire 
Coach Horses was got together. Of these two breeds, Mr. 
Burdett-Goutts’ preference was essentially foi* the latter one 
and for the quality type of Cleveland, his object being the 
breeding of carriage horses. As is well known he commenced 
systematically to cross the Hackney and these old Yorkshire 
breeds, and so bred some fine strains of harness horses. Sultan's 
grandsire was the Emperor, whose original name was 

Blai[]dshy, already mentioned above. He had a very successful 
show career, and won repeatedly in the classes for coaching 
stallions at the Royal and Great Yorkshire Shows in the 
late eighties. Sultan showed much quality for a Cleveland 
at that period, and partook largely of the Coach Horse 
type, while he had very good action. Among the Cleveland 
and coaching matrons of choice blood at the Brookfield stud 
there was a notable mare called Fanny, a pi-ominent winner 
at the Yorkshire shows at the end of the seventies and 
in the early eighties. She was bred by Thomas Jackson, of 
Fgthorpe, and came of one of the many old-established strains 
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arountl Whitby. Mr. Burdett-Contts got her from Mr. (inw 
Sir) A. E. Pease» who formerly had a stud of Clevelands at his 
place, Pinchinthorpe House, near Guisborough, and who has 
always consistently supported the breed. Among the stallions 
the latter owned "were Reform., a horse of exceptionally dark 
colour for a Cleveland Bay, but of the purest breeding, Ba^ 
Benedict, Rampage, and Leatherback. Two other foundation 
iMres at Brookfield also caine from the Pinchinthorpe Housi* 
stud. 'These were Policy, a Cleveland, and Bayonet, a coaching 
nifiire, which both ranked as leading prize-winners in Yorkshire 
some thirty years ago. 

. Amongst the principal breeders of Clevelands at the present 
day are Mr. George Elders, Mr. G. Scoby, Mr. P. H. Stericker, 
Mr. John Lett, Mr. Welford, and Mr. J, H. Tyreman, all being 
well-known exhibitors at shows. Several of the leading 
Cleveland breeders also breed Coacj^ Horses, and indeed are 
among the breed’s chief supporters, a fact which shows ho^v 
closely the interests of the two varieties are in some respects 
linked together. Mr. Elders, of Toft House Farm, Aislaby, a 
well-known farmer in the Whitby district, admittedly owns 
one of the best strains of Clevelands there are to-day, and has 
been continuously successful in the show-ring. He commenced 
breeding them some twenty-three years ago, his chief founda- 
tion mare upon which the strain hsua principally been built up 
being the famous Lady Stainthorpe, now quite old, which used 
to be prominent at the shows in the nineties. She has bred 
some excellent stock, including Hawthorn Hero, who took 
second at the Royal at Norwich last year, and she is the 
granddam of that fine mare Aislaby Beauty (re-named Hm- 
derwell Beauty), which has of recent years been very 
successfully shown. The last is now owned by Mr. Tyreman, 
of Pond Farm, Hinderwell. Among the more notable Cleve- 
lands latterly bred by Mr. Elders was Hawthorn Beauty, by 
Rosedale out of Aislaby Beauty, She is a mare of outstanding 
merit, and of such great quality that she would readily pass as a 
coaching mare. She won at the Royal in ’10 and ’ll, and was 
subsequently sold for a good price to go to South Africa where 
she will a^uredly prove a good advertisement for the breed. 

An important stud of Cleveland Bays and Yorkshire Coach 
Horses is that of Mr. George Scoby at Beadlam Grange, 
Nawton. King George the Fifth, who is one of the leading 
Cleveland sires of the present time, stands here. There are 
also several small breeders of coaching stock in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nawton which lies near Kirby Moorside, This 
district was at one time an important centre for the two breeds, 
and some old-time Kirby Moorside breeders possessed very 
gopdjj^ns of Clevelands, but that breed lost ground here-' 
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ti flr^ewhere — when these men died out and a new generation 
ailed to support it as of old. Not very far from Kirby 
foorside is Duncombe Park, Helmsley, where the Earl of 
’evei-aham used to breed a few Clevelands, and where he has 
eiunally kept a stallion of the breed for the use of his tenants 
11 the dales. In the opposite direction lies Pickering, and here 
ilr. Frank Stericker, about as well known as anybody to-day in 
oniiection with the Cleveland and Coacher, has the stiui 
rhich he started about 1877, and which for the’ most part 
onsists of Coach Horses, but includes some good Cleveland 
lays. Some of the best representatives of these breeds during 
he last thirty y^ars have been inmates of this stud at various 
imes, and many horses have been sold abroad from it, Mr. 
jtericker being a leading exporter. He owns at present a 
lotable Cleveland Bay stallion in Radium, a horse with great 
)oiie and substance and of the old-fashioned type from which 
irceders have been increasingly departing. This sire has got 
ome first-rate stock, amongst the best of his get being King's 
'■{emld, Mr, Stericker’ s chief stallion is the crack Coach Horse 
Sreaston Prince, one of the best of his breed. He is by Beacon 
'^rince, dam by Sultan, of Brookfield fame, and has had a very 
uccesaful show career, having among man^nther successes 
gained championship honours at the YorlSiire Show five 
’ears in succession from ’06 to ’ll. Breaston Prince is a 
p'and type of Coacher, standing 16T hands, with plenty of 
[uality and withal ample bone, and he is also an exceedingly 
)rilliant and taking goer. For action he would indeed be hard 
0 beat. He has sired many good horses, including Gauntlet 
ind Eastern Prince, and his stock have done remarkably well 
n the show-ring, so that his blood now is very fashionable. 
Another stallion of note who imtil recently stood here was 
lord Chief Justice., The pick of Mr. Stericker’s brood mares is 
Uena, a big winner in Coaching classes, by Anarogd, who was 
^eld' to go to Chili for 200/., out of Princess Beatrice, a 
-’leveland mare of the quality type and dam of the coaching 
itallion Granville, who was prominent at leading shows some 
back. 

Mr. John Lett, ^Yho luis a well-known and large stud at 
Rillington, near Mai ton, is another prominent supporter of 
:)otli Clevelands and Coach Horses. He won at last year’s 
Royal with Cholderton Luck, and among other sires owned by 
liiin may be mentioned Speciality, and his son Special Delight, 
l)otli Coach Horses ; the latter's dam having been by the 
thoroughbred Touchwood: Speciality was sold to go to South 
A.merica after a few seasons at the stud here, and Special 
Delight has been exported to South Africa. Turning north- 
'vards to the Cleveland district, the original home of the breed. 
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the chief breeder of note is Mr, John Welford, of the Grange^ 
Loftus, who possesses an old-established strain. One of his 
foundation mares was Madam, a daughter of old Fidim 
and a mare of much note at shows in the eighties. From her 
he bred his stallion Pitch and Toss, a sire who has made a 
great mark, but who is now over twenty years old. His sire 
was LucJcs All, who also was a stallion of much reputation 
his day. Pitch and Toss affords yet another striking instance 
of the close relationship existing between the Cleveland and 
Yorkshire coaching breeds, for his name is recorded in both 
the C. B. and Y. C. H. stud-books. He is a typical, thick-set, 
old-fashii)ned stamp of horse, with strong Cleveland character. 
Another breeder of Clevelands in this part of the county jg 
Mr. Thomas Knaggs, of Tofts’ Farm, Marske-by-the-Sea. He 
owns Saltbm'n Favourite^ a descendant of Brilliant, and bred 
by himself. This horse stands in the front rank as a sire. 
Until recently Mr. Wilson Horsfall, of Potto Grange, near 
Northallerton, and Mr. George Grandage, of Moorcroft 
Yeadon, in the West. Riding, were prominent breeders ot 
Clevelands and Coach Horses. The former owned a good 
sire in Broumgrove Pride, and still has the famous mare, 
Lady Salton, ]|hich was invincible in the show-ring some 
seven yeai'S ago. 

The breeding of pedigree Cleveland Bays and Yorkshire 
Coach Hoises is now concentrated in the hands of a com- 
paratively small number of breeders, and new supporters to 
replace those who have dropped out, owing to death or from 
other causes, are not, appai'ently, very readily forthcoming. 
Admittedly the numbers bred have declined in the counse 
of the last six years or even longer. However, there are a 
good many farmers who own non-register ed mares of these 
breeds — ^though they may not actually be pure bred — and 
they breed them in a small way, rearing one or two, or 
perhaps three foals each year. A fair number of Cleveland 
and coaching stallions are found in the North Riding, but in 
the East and West Riding there are only quite a few of these 
about. The breeding ground of the two breeds at the present 
time extends in the main from Mai ton and the Vale of 
Pickering northwards up to a line drawn, approximately, 
from Saltburn on the coast to Yarm, and thence towards 
Northallerton and Bedale. The country round Yarm, Guis- 
borough, and Stokesley, comprising as it does the heart of the 
Cleveland district, was in former times the chief centre of 
the Cleveland breed, but it ceased to be so when cart-hoi’se 
breeding gradually gained the upper hand in that part some 
forty years • ago. The Yorkshire Coach Horse, which is the 
more numerously bred of the two, has a wider range than 
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[the Cleveland Bay, and is bred also, to some extent, all along 
I the coast of the East Riding, including Holderness, This place 
! jg nowadays, however, no longer such a noted Coach Horse 
Ibreeding district as it was in times past, the numbers of the 
breed here having become much diminished as compared with 
what they used to be a generation ago. Some fifty years 
back the Coach Horse also had a strong foothold, and was 
extensively bred between York, Selby, Howden, and Market 
Weighton ; in fact, some of the oldest coaching strains originated 
here in Howdenshire, but after the sixties the breed was 
gradually ousted in this district by the Hackney. The Druid, 
alluding in his writings to the Coach Hoi-ses bred here in 
bis time, speaks of them as follows : — ■“ Among the coache rs we 
look in vain for the old Cleveland bays, such as Howdenshire 
loved, and which once drew the heavy family chariots at 
six miles an hour. They have been gradually crossed up 
with blood sires, so that if any foal from a Cleveland mare 
falls smarter than usual, the breeder can cut its tail and 
call it a hunter.” This throws an interesting side-light 
upon the early history of the modern Coach Horse breed, 
showing how certain strains of it were developed in East 
Yorkshire upon a Cleveland foundation, and incidentally 
affording a proof that the Cleveland Bay was in former times 
a good deal bred ih the East Riding. The old breed hefe 
was, however, eventnally completely transfonned into coaching 
stock through crossing with the thoroughbred, and this in its 
turn has largely sunk its identity in the general half-bred stock 
as found in East Yorkshire at the present time. 

One of the various thoroughbred stallions which originally 
played a part in the evolution of the Yorkshire Coach Horee 
was Don Juan^ whose sire was the famous racer, Orville^ and 
who, in the early part of last century, stood in the Catterick 
Bridge district, and there got some excellent coaching stock 
out of Cleveland mares. Another one was Paulinns^ a sire 
of some note about 18S5, but he was a cocktail, havitig had 
a stain in his pedigree ; and several other old foundation 
stallions from which coaching strains are descended were also 
of cocktail breed. Of the colts resulting from the cross 
between the thoroughbred and the Cleveland Bay, some were 
kept entire by their owners, and in their turn used as sires, 
and so a distinctive type of half-bred Coach Horse became 
gradually established. The infusion of thoroughbred blood 
into the breed, and its recruitment from fresh crosses between 
the blood sire and Cleveland mare has been freely continued 
in modern times. This stock had its position as a distinct 
breed definitely regulated in 1886, when its supporters formed 
the Yorkshire Coach Horse Society, and founded a stud-book. 
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From the strong element of thoroughbred blood in its coni])nsi, 
tion the Coach Horse derives plenty of quality, while breeden 
have succeeded in breeding it with a good deal of action; sonii 
coaching horses, indeed, being very fine all-round movers 
These features, together with its size, which rang^ frou 
16 bands upwards, its good length of body, the well-set-or 
and well-shaped neck, the long, elegant, and level quai-ters 
the sweeping top-line, and its commanding appearance, con. 
stitute its salient points. In its general aspect, the brw( 
exemplifies the big carriage-horse type, such as is considem 
correct for the horsing of barouches, lanchius, and State carriagefi 
Its Colour, like that of the Cleveland Bay, is exclusively bay ol 
varying shades, and both these varieties breed perfectly trui 
to colour. In the modernised or quality type of Cleveland 
the same general characteristics are found as in the Coach Horn 
but the former generally has — or at any rate is supposed to have- 
moro substance, and is thicker set and heavier of build, this bein^ 
the principal point of difference between the two. The bes 
and most important points about the more old-fashioned, rusfii 
stamp ■ of Cleveland Bay, as exemplified for instance in ih 
stallions Pitch and Toss and Madium, or in a lesser degree ii 
Mr. Elders’ mare, Lady Stainthorpe^ are its strong bone aiK 
massive substance, and it is largely, if not mainly, on acconn 
of its possessing these points that this old type is so valuable. aiK 
that its preservation, as far as modern requirements will allo^v 
is to be strongly urged. There is, however, no gainsaying thi 
fact that Clevelands with more quality and action, or in otho 
words, with more style about them, are most saleable, and it ii 
this type, too, which is mainly favoured in the show-ring. 

A foreign demand for Clevelands arid Coach Horses ha 
existed ever since the early years of last century. About th 
thirties and forties, stallions of these breeds were imported ini( 
the German Duchy of Oldenburg, and there helped to fount 
the well-known Oldenburg coach horse breed, which has no\ 
so lar^ly ousted the Yorkshire breeds in the United States 
where it goes under the name of the North German Coach Horse 
Cleveland and Coaching blood was also originally infused intt 
the Hanoverian horses, another of the leading Continental ligh 
■ horse breeds ; while the Dutch used this blood very freely ii 
building up their breed of harness horses, which in recen 
times has fut^nished a large proportion of the foreign carriag 
horses imported into this country. A considerable number o 
stallions and many a mare used in former times to go int 
Holland from Yorkshire. The export trade reached its full eg 
development during the years of the American Cleveland boom 
when some of the best stallions went to the States. Subsequent!; 
. it fell off. The demand from abroad is now principally fo 
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Coaching stallions, while only a few Clevelands have latterly 
lioeii sold to foreign buyers. The Yorkshire Coach Horse Society 
lias during the last few years annually issued on an average 
{iome ten export certificates for registered stallions, and from 
two to six certificates for mares. The countries which chiefly 
huy them are the Argentine, Chili, the United States, and 
Canada ; Ku^ia and South Africa have also taken a few 
at intervals. Besides these registered stallions and brood mares, 
exported for breeding purposes, a certain number of non- 
registered and part-bred young mares of both breeds continue 
to be bought by Continental dealers and importers, primarily 
for carriage work, though ultimately they are used at the stud. 
At one time Mr, Stericker sold Coaching stallions to the late 
King Humbert of Italy, but the Italian demand has ceased. 
King Humbert was a great admirer of these Yorkshire breeds, 
and bought upwards of a hundred carriage geldings, mostly 
Coach Horses, but also some Clevelands, for his State carriages. 

The ‘‘Great Yorkshire” is the most important show fixture 
in the county for Cleveland Bays and Coach Horses, while 
other leading venues where the breeds muster well arb the 
Northallerton, Stokesley, Easingwold, and Malton Shows. 
Coaching horses in particular are usually to the fore at the last 
two, though the Malton Show does not, nowadays, draw any- 
thing like such a numerous entry as it did in former times 
when Coach Horse breeding in this district was more flourishing. 
Good Cleveland Bay classes are also usually seen at the Cleve- 
land Show, at Egton Horse Show, and at the local Whitby 
fixture. The more important shows for horses in the East 
Riding are Driffield, though this is not so good as it was, 
'Bridlington, and Beverley ; while in the West Riding, the 
whai’fedale Society’s Show at Otley is reckoned one of the 
Hading functions by horse-breeders. 

Very different from what is the case with the light horse 
breeds, the rise of the Shire horse in Yorkshire dates from 
compaftitively recent times. Although the breed was, df course, 
introduced from Derbyshire, Notts., and Lincolnshire, and 
crossed with the native ^cart-horse stock at a considerably earlier 
period, and had previously gained a foothold, especially in the 
West Riding, it was not until about the year 1878 or later that 
8liire breeding became really fashionable in the county and 
developed into the important industry it has now become, Its 
I’apid expansion at that time was brought about largely in 
response to the increasing demand for Shire draught horses of 
heavy type in the industrial centres — a demand which ensured 
it remunerative and certain market. But the great impetus 
given to Shire horse breeding generally throughout the country, 
citnseqiient upon the formation of the Shire Horse Society, 
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also undoubtedly had a Tery marked effect in popularising the 
breed on Yorkshire soih to which, originally, the heavy hairy, 
legged cart-horse, indigenous in the Midlands and Lincolnshire, 
was entirely foreign. That is speaking of a hundred years ago, 
or more. 

The great stronghold of the Shire in its purest form in the 
county ever since its first introduction here has been in the 
southern part of the West Riding, and particularly in the 
country round Doncaster and Snaitb. Some comparatively old 
strains are established here, and it was in this neighbourhood 
that the famous stallion Bar Hone was bred in 1877 ; he was 
reckoned one of the best Shire sires of his day, and made a 
great reputation for himself, Mares of his blood especially 
proved very successful matrons and threw many winners. His 
breeder was Thomas Holmes, of Fenwick Hall, near Doncaster, 
and he subsequently passed into the possession of old Mr. 
James Forshaw. Bar None^ Avhose quality and good legs were 
two of his leading attributes, while he was also of big size, 
came on his dam’s side of a Yorkshire-bred strain, she having 
been got by Great Britain^ a local horse. His sire Lincoln, 
a stallion of some note, who was bred in Lincolnshire. From 
the West Riding the breed gradually spread northwards and 
eastwards into other parts of the county, the native farm horses 
being increasingly crossed up with heavy Shire blood and .so 
eventually becoming transformed into the Shire-bred type 
which predominates everywhere at the present time. Shire 
stallions are very extensively kept throughout Yorkshire, and 
during the last decades cart-horse breeding has made much 
progress here. But the expansion of this industry has of course 
had its effect in curtailing the production of light horses. One 
of the foremost Shire studs in the county is that of Lord 
Middleton at Birdsall, which was founded about thirty years 
ago. The first stallion used here was Northwood^ while Silver 
Queen, a prominent show-ring winner in her time, was the 
chief ihatron of note among the original brood mares. Some 
of the best animals now in the stud trace their descent back 
to this mare. In 1897 the well-known stallion Menestrel, 
admittedly one of the best and weightiest horses of the day 
(he weighed 23 cwt.), joined the stud, and proved a great 
acquisition. He was by Hitchin Conqueror out of Madrigal, 
his breeder having been Mr. Freeman- Mitford, now Lord 
Redesdale. Menestrel stood at Birdsall for fourteen seasons, 
and died three years ago at the age of twenty. Among the 
many good horses sired by him, Birdsall Menestrel, Lord. 
Rothschild’s champion stallion, ranks as the most notable. He 
was bred at Birdsall, his dam, Birdsall Darling by Northivood, 
still being one of tbe brood mares here, Among the uianj^ 
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good stallions of minor note that have stood at this stud in the 
past, one of the best was Calamite^ a son of Northwood. The 
stallions at present in the stud include such fashionably-bred 
horses as Dummore Jameson II by Dummore Jameson^ 
Bexton Hray King and Draughtsman by Tatton Dray King, 
Birdsall Forest King by Kedlynch Forest King, PeaJcirk 
Harold by Lockinge Harold, Birdsall Calamite by Calamitef 
and others. Dunsmore Jc^meson was purchased at the late 
Sir P. A. Muntz’s sale three years ago, specially to cross with 
Menestrel mares. He has exceptionally good limbs and fine 
action, and his produce have already done well at leading 
shows. Great things are also expected of the three- year-old 
Birdsall Forest King. 

Some good Shire stallions are kept by Mr. Wickham- 
Boynton, of Burton Agnes, for the use of his tenants and of 
other farmers in the district, his present ones being Gross Bar 
by Fear None, Penley Warrior, and Burton Agnes Drayman, 
by that good borse Drayman XXIII. Gross Bar has stood 
here for several years, and has sired very good cart-horse stock. 
Among other breeders in East Yorkshire keeping a Shire 
stallion are Messrs. Hodgson, near Beverley, of hunter-breeding 
note, and until recently Mr. Robert Whitworth, owner of the 
Londesborough Hackney stud. Numerous Shire foals of 
weighty breed are raised and gmzed between Selby aiM 
Doncaster, and this district claims two leading Yorkshire Shire 
studs, these being the Knottingley stud, not far from Snaith, 
belonging to Mr. J. C. Jackson, and Mr. Walter Johnson’s stud 
at Hatfield. Both make their influence strongly felt here. 
South of Doncaster, too, towards the Derbyshire and Notting- 
hamshire borders, they breed many heavy and good Shires. A 
local association of breeders here, the Doncaster and District 
Shire Horse Society, annually hires a st^lion for the use of its 
members. The Wharf edale district is another Shire breeding 
ground. Among the headquarters of the breed in the West 
Riding is Mr. A. Grandage’s stud at Bramhope, near Leeds, 
which has latterly been in considerable prominence in con- 
sequence of the successes of the well-known Gaer Gonqueror, 
who stands there and who was the Champion stallion at the 
Islington Show in 1910 and 1911. He is Gloucestershire-bred, 
and a very big, stylish, brown horse, standing over 17 hands. 

In the North Riding, the breeding of cart-horses probably 
flourishes as much in the Cleveland country as anywhere, the 
industry in that part having been fostered since the sixties 
fly the local industrial demand for draught horses of weight. 
I’he heavy hairy-legged cart-horse has here practically wholly 
Ousted the indigenous Cleveland breed. Besides Shire stallions, 
some Clydesdales are used in these parts, especially so in the 
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Stokesley diatrict. But though sires of the last mentioned 
breed are still travelled in North Yorkshire, they no longer 
hold the sway here they did in former times. At one period, 
such stallions enjoyed a high degree of favour with cart-horse 
breeders, and were freely used in the county. Lord Middleton 
originally had a Clydesdale sire, by the noted Prince of Wales, 
but soon gave up that breed, and decided wholly in favour of the 
Shire. Some Clydesdale stallion^ too, generally stood at the 
Bramhope stud in the nineties, alongside of the Shires, and Mr. 
Frederick Reynard, of Sunderlandwick, has occasionally hired 
one from Scotland for use in his district. The Scotch breed did 
not, however, in the end, successfully contest the supremacy of 
the heavier Shire, the call being all for cart sires of the most 
weighty type to breed a saleable draught gelding, and so tht^ 
latter has in the course of the last two decades almost entirely 
superseded the one-time popular Clydesdale. 

A comparatively light and very active stamp of Shire-bred 
cart-horse is bred by the farmers in the Wold country, Avhich 
represents a most useful agricultural draught type, but here, as 
also elsewhere in the county, there still remain in evidenee 
horses embodying the characteristics of the old-fashioned black 
cart-horse breed which prevailed in East Yorkshire and the 
West Riding in former times, before the fashion of crossing up 
tne stock with Shire and Clydesdale blood set in. The represen- 
tatives of this old indigenous breed are tall black horses, rather 
coarse of shape, and comparatively clean legged. Having been 
a prevalent colour among the farm horses at an earlier period, 
black continues to be considerably fav<Hired, and there are yet 
farmers who for this reason prefer, in mating their mares, to 
use a black or dark brown Shire stallion rather than a bay one. 

The breeding of PqnieH is not a specially notable feature 
in Yorkshire, but some good Hackney-bred harness ponies 
are bred here, chiefly by Hackney breeders, though farmers 
also occasionally breed a stylish pony of this kind from an 
ordinary pony mare put to a Hackney sire. 

The number of polo ponies raised in the county is only 
small, there being very few who breed them. The principal 
polo pony breeder is Mr. Howard Taylor, of Hampole Priory, 
near Doncaster, who owns a nice stud ; and Admiral Bridgemaii 
breeds a few at Copgrove Hall, near Leeds. 

Lord Middleton has some good ponies of the Highhuiil 
breed at Birdsall, introduced from Scotland, and the inairs 
have in some cases been very successfully crossed with the 
thoroughbred. A typical Highland pony stallion stands at stud 
here, to Avit, the grey Oomaroich by Borodale. 

Henry E. Fawcus. 


3 Westfield Road, Suibiton. 
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IMPLEMENTS AND TILLAGE. 

The modern farmer suffers from rather too much good 
advice, and though he probably takes most of it at its real 
yalae, there is no doubt that undue prominence is given in 
agricultural literature to the Use of artificial manures. A 
season, such as the one we have just passed through, enforces 
the lesson that good cultivatiQn is by far the most important 
factor in the successful growth of our farm crops. The 
researches of agricultural chemists have estahlished rules for 
the use of manures and feeding stuffs which every farmer , 
must apply in his practice, but in the actual cultivation of the 
soil we are still working in the dark as far as scientific 
enlightenment goes. In the last few years mechanical, as 
distinguished from chemical, analysis of soils has been 
developed, and has given much useful information, showing 
how the distribution of the more important crops is perhaps 
more affected by differences in the texture of the soil than by 
the more evident factors of climate and rainfall. But we have 
no scientific standards by which we can measure and classify 
the different tilths required for various crops, and the success- 
ful preparation of the soil can only be learnt by long 
experience, which fact probably largely account for the 
avoidance of this subject in current literature. * 

This being so, each one’s ideas on cultivation are necessarily 
somewhat coloured by the particular usage of his own district, 
and any attempts to lay down set rules for tillage must be 
taken with the proviso ||at, though such rules have been tested 
on perhaps a large variety of soils, there will be found excep- 
tions for every rule that can be formulated. 

Though nearly all our modern implements have their 
prototypes in forms in use a hundred years and more ago, the 
sum which a twentieth century arable farmer has to allot to 
dead stock is very much greater than was formerly required. 
A hundred years ago most farms were fully stocked with the 
larger implements if they had ploughs, harrows, and waggons. 
Now the great manufacturers of implements are continually 
evolving new types and improving old ones, and the farmer 
who wishes to be up to date in his machinery would find that 
to test even a tithe of the latest models would cause a very 
heavy drain on his capital. It may be of interest to consider 
some of the more recent developments in tillage implements 
and how they have affected tillage operations. 

The Plough . — Compared with the great changes and 
improvements in machinery for other purposes than agricul- 
ture-milling, printing, textile trades, &c. — it is remarkable 
what slight changes we find in modem ploughs when compared 
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with the older forms. As long ago as the forties, Wren 
Hoskyns, charming writer bat rash prophet, condemned the 
plough. In the Chronicles of a Clay I'arm^we read, “I say 
the plough has sentence of death written , op., it beca^iise it p 
essentially imperfect. . . . Why poke ap instrunient seven 
or eight inches under the clod to tear it up in the, mass by 
main force for other instruments to act on^ toiling treading 
it down in ponderous attempts at cultivatipn Syljolesale ? ” 

That was written in the early days of steam cultivation, and 
the author’s idea of, the future of tillage was. “a steam-driven 
circular cultivator,” which was to cut its way across the land, 
throwing up behind it a “ perfectly comminuted seed bed as 
fine or as coarse as the engineer required.” 

This, and all other attempts at machinery to produce a seed 
bed direct from whole land at one operation, even if successful, 
would have a very limited scope. They leave out of reasoning 
the prime factor in cultivation — the natural effects of changes 
of moisture and temperature. No seed bed was ever made by 
force to compare with that produced by a few turns of the 
harrows on a well-weathered winter furrow. We actually 
economise labour by spreading the operation^; of tillage over 
a long period, each one at its proper season, whereas with any 
form of “ complete tillage machine ” all the work would be 
crowded into a few favourable days. The plough, then, is still 
the main implement of tillage and is likely to remain so. 
There cannot be said to be any important improvements in 
ploughs of recent years, and as long ago as the Hull meeting 
of 1873 the best ploughs described -in an exhaustive report 
were practically the same as those of tne present day. At one 
time it was predicted that the steel chill digging ploughs would 
supersede the older forms. But Messrs. Ransomes, Sims & 
Jefferies, who courteously answered some questions I asked 
them, tell me that in their experience the digging plough has 
not made any headway in the last decade. Where they are 
generally used I think it is more from the fact that the detach- 
able and very strong point of the share in these ploughs will 
stand in rocky ground better than the ordinary chilled cast 
iron shares, than from any superiority in the form of the 
furrow made. My own experience is that the ^digging plough 
is most useful for summer fallowing. The wide share cuts 
all the thistles, and a fourteen-inch furrow is no small gain 
over one of ten inches in a day’s work. But in ploughing for 
spring com after sheep, and still more in ley ploughing, their 
great fault is that they produce a furrow which harrows into 
a very uneven tilth, large clods, mixed with fine mould, which 
with a drying east wind soon become unbreakable. Turning 
to the older forms, I have often been struck by the fact that 
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though the atandard types of ploughs made by the great firms 
of implenaent makers are found all over the country — I mean 
those with a mould board of fair length, turning an unbroken 
rectangular furrow — yet in many districts with which I have 
practical acquaintance a local form of plough still holds its own. 
Here in East Sussex we have the old “ foot plough," a simple 
form of wooden tum-wrist plough, having an L shaped standard, 
or foot, in place of wheels, and turning a wide furrow which, 
though not BO much broken as the digger’s furrow, is still 
thoroughly cracked bo that the action of a winter’s frost has 
full play on it. Then in Norfolk they have the old form with 
‘‘ gallows " and a short breast turning slightly broken furrows, 
and in Suffolk the short breast is also preferred. On the 
Berkshire bills the screwhead " ploughs still hold their own ; 
and in Kent the hare back " completely inverted furrow, 
turned by the ponderous wooden ploughs or the more modern 
iron balance ploughs, has no competitors. 

It is difficult to say how far local usage may be relied on ; 

I understand it is in the North and Midlands that the 
unbroken rectangular furrow is preferred. But speaking 
generally, the slightly broken furrow seems the most useful 
form and most in request nowadays. That is the form of 
furrow generally preferred on the multiple ploughs to be drawn 
by tractors, and it may be assumed that the owner of a tractor 
will be as up to date in his ploughs as in his method of 
drawing them. 

One advantage in the present day of the slightly broken 
furrow slice is that the*work requires less skill, or rather, that 
the bad effects of lack of skill are less apparent than with a 
quite solid furrow. Bad ploughmen are more common than 
good ones nowadays. It is in ploughing for a corn seed bed 
that the effects of badly ploughed rectangular solid furrows 
are most apparent. Where land has been well ploughed with 
even furrows well packed together and showing a good crest, 
the harrows will produce plenty of mould, while the unbroken 
base of the furrow gives the firm bottom required by cereals. 
But with bad work, where the furrow slices are not of even 
size, some standing up on edge, some flung perfectly flat, on 
subsequently harrowing an uneven tilth is produced ; the 
harrows break the upright furrows into large clods and make 
no impression at all on the flat ones. So the cultivator is 
brought out to tear the ground up into a tilth, where the 
barrows on well-ploughed furrows would break it down, and 
the firm bottom is consequently lost. Now, with a fairly short 
breast you get a slightly broken furrow which minimises these 
faults of bad workmanship. In light land districts double- 
furrow ploughs are now very common, but their use is limited 
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to those soils which can be easily ploughed with two horses 
in a single plough, and, pending the introduction of a reallj 
satisfactory and low-priced agricultural tractor, it is difficult 
to see how the ploughs of the present age can be improved on. 

Cultivators . — The development of the light steel cultivator 
with spring or semi-rigid tines and renewable points is the 
chief modern improvement in tillage implements. There wei'e 
cultivators a hundred years ago, but they were all heavy and 
unwieldy in construction and working. The modern ‘‘ sickle 
tine” cultivator is an indispensable tool on the majority of 
arable farms. In fallowing foul land where several ploughings 
are required the use of the cultivator will save at least one 
ploughing in three, which often means that land can U 
thoroughly cleaned in time to grow a green crop, which will 
pay for the cleaning, instead of having a clear fallow. Bare 
fallows, however, cannot be dispensed with on really heavy 
clays. It should also be remembered that the very usefulness 
of these implements tempts one to shirk another ploughing 
where it is really necessary, Mr. Rider Haggard’s pessimistic 
labourer in A Farmer^ $ Year^ who said farmers nowadays 
farmed with the hoe instead of with the plough, put his finger 
on one of the weak spots of modern tillage. Three or four turng 
of the cultivator take almost as long as a ploughing, and then 
do not cut all, the thistles. But a double turn of the cultivator 
across the furrows of the first spring ploughing will practically 
produce the same result as where the land is ploughed again 
at once to get a fine enough tilth for harrows to work on. If 
farmers of Arthur Young’s days had had modern cultivators 
we should not read of three or four ploughings for barley to 
reduce the clods. It is most important with these cultivators 
to cross the farrow. Some of them, though keeping their 
depth till they bring the team to a standstill, have rather much 
aide play, and are apt to “ hunt the furrow ” when used in the 
direction of the ploughing.' In fact, I know one large hop- 
grower who has discarded his hop-garden cultivators and 
returned to the old rigid tine “ shim ” on this account, for 
with permanent wirework all hop caltivation must be along 
the furrows. 

In autumn cultivation the use of these implements has 
limits. For smashing up a fairly clean bean or pea stubble 
they are unrivalled, but with much rubbish the tines choke 
too much, and even with specially broad points a better job is 
made by first ploughing or using a skim plough or other form 
of broadshare followed by harrows. 

Harrows . — In the report of the trials of implements at the 
Hull Show in 1873, the judges commented on the difficulty of 
distinguishing between harrows and cultivators. At the present 
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time the difficulty is increased by the number of “spring tooth ” 
and other so-called harrows. One rule is that anything with 
wheels is a cultivator^ but the true distinction is still in the sliape 
of the tines and the work they do. A straight tine implement, 
a typical harrow, makes a seed bed from above, working the land 
down into a tilth ; a curved tine, whether rigid or springing, 
makes a seed bed from below. We speak of harrowing doivn 
furrows, and breaking up with the cultivator. The harrow 
tightens, the cultivator loosens, The typical seed bed produced 
by harrowing only we get well exemplified in growing mangold. 

It is generally recognised, I think, that on many medium to 
heavy soils where mangolds are grown on the flat, the best, and 
often the only, way to get a plant is to dung and plough in 
autumn and not touch the furrow ^ain till you are ready to 
sow, then simply harrow and drill and roll in. In this case 
using heavy harrows, then lighter ones, the furrows are worked 
down gi*adually, each turn of the harrows producing more fine 
mould, leaving the clods on top to be further reduced, and 
no fresh un weathered soil is brought up till finally the lightest 
seed harrows complete the operation ready for the drill. Here 
you have a perfect seed bed, even depth regulated by the 
weight of the harrows (no leverage brought into play), and 
plenty of fine mould consolidated by the continual harrowing, 
for the delicate mangold seedlings to take root in. Had 
the cultivator been employed it would have torn up the 
furrows and brought unweathered soil to the surface which 
would not harrow down, but would have to be disintegrated 
by main force, producing a harsh unkindly tilth. In fact 
an East Sussex farmer will tell you that you must only 
use “horse harrows’’^ for mangold, and that mangold does 
not want a deep season. This is simply because of the 
fear of bringing up clods ; so long as the top soil is kept at 
the top the deeper the tilth the better, if fairly firm. But in 
preparing a seed bed for swedes and turnips the conditions are 
different. We then want an implement to go right to the 
bottom of the newly-tnrned furrow and bring up all clods and 
root weeds to the top, to be dealt with by harrows and rollers, 
and here, on light lands, the spring tine cultivators and harrows, 
and on heavier soils the semi-rigid sickle form, are a very great 
improvement on the old heavy, rigid cultivators, doing the 
work better and at much less expenditure of horse power. ■ 

In cleaning land very full of couch a turn of the cultivator 
across the furrows followed at once by a heavy double rolling — 
the first to press down the clods, the second to smash them — 
followed again by the cultivator and harrows, will generally 

^ NoTE.—'Ijight barrows are still called “hoi-se harrows” in Sussex to 
distinguish them from ox harrows I 
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make a much better job of separating out the rubbish tliar 
the more usual text-book plan of alternate harro wings ana 
rollings. 

In connection with couchy laud one very modern implement 
will be found of great use, and that is the side rake. These 
are very much better than the ordinary horse rakes with 
lifting tines, for collecting couch, as they sweep it into rowg 
without picking up the small clods. There are many improved 
forms of chain harrows with tines which, besides being nioi*e 
effective for grass harrowing than the old types, are also very 
useful for collecting couch. But personally I have found 
nothing better for this purpose than a light plain chain harrow, 
which rolls the couch up into wads easily picked up by the 
rake. 

Drills may be classed also as tillage implements. The 
forthcoming trials by the R.A.S.E. will be awaited with great 
interest. What is wanted is an effective form of hind steerage 
to get as good results as the ordinary fore-carriage steerage and 
save a man. The modern forms of cutting coulters are very 
effective in saving draught, but it is doubtful whether the old 
Suffolk pressing coulter, giving a firm bed for the seed, is not 
still the most favourable to germination. 

The ingenuity of inventors has perhaps more scope in pro- 
ducing agricultural implements for dealing with the results of 
tillage, harvest machinery, &c., rather than in the actual tillage 
operations, so that, at any rate at the present day, we can still 
say, with Mr. Greening, of the “Clay Farm,” that we are not 
yet “ ashamed of the plough.” 

W, E. G. Atkinson. 

SedU'SCoinb, 

Battle. 

^ ^ 

AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE VALUE OF 
FERRO OR RE-INFORCED CONCRETE 
FOR FARM AND ESTATE PURPOSES. 

The question of economy in building construction is one that 
becomes more pressing year by year. Apart from the increased 
cost of labour, some of the essential materials, particularly 
foreign timber, are undergoing a considerable appreciation in 
value ; the adoption of Building Bye-Laws by Local Sanitary 
Authorities in many places has brought about the introduction 
of higher standards both of design and of construction than in 
the past, whilst the improvement in the social condition of the 
labouring classes has necessitated still further attention to these 
points. The combined effect of these factors is that, so far as 
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pottage building is concerned, construction has become too 
iexpensive to make it possible for the landlord to get a reasonable 
return on his outlay. In those parts of the country where 
“ mud ’’cottages were the usual type erected during the earlier 
part of the last century, the want of cottage accommodation 
is apt to be particularly felt, for these old houses are being 
condemned and destroyed daily, and in spite of rural depopula- 
tion there are not enough of the better type of cottage to 
supply the demand in many localities. Consequently it 
happens not infrequently that Local Sanitary Authorities, or 
their officers, are impelled to overlook cases of overcrowding, 
md fail to make closing orders in cases of houses unfit for 
habitation, simply because they know that they would be 
iriving labour out of a district where, perhaps, it can very 
ill be spared. 

It is possible that on the large agricultural 'estates the need 
Eor farm labourers’ cottages is not very pressing, for it is 
■ecognised that cottages form a necessary part of the equip- 
imetit of the holdings, but in the villages there is often a 
demand for bouses, far exceeding the supply, on the part of 
postmen, shop assistants, carpenters, and others, who are not 
able to pay an economic rent and for whose adequate housing 
nobody seems to feel any responsibility. Again, the successful 
development of the Small Holding Movement in many places 
resolves itself into a question of cost of equipment. Given 
land worth thirty shillings per acre to an ordinary farmer, 
the rent to a small holder may easily have to be doubled by 
the time that house and buildings have been provided. 

Obviously what is required is a construction more perma- 
nent than the “mud and smd” buildings of a century and 
more ago, and less costly than the bricks and mortar which 
succeeded them. The problem has been very prominently 
before the public of late, and the inquiry here reported was 
undertaken to find out to what extent Ferro or Re-inf orced 
Concrete, now so extensively used in large constructional 
works, is being employed for farm and estate purposes ; to 
investigate some of the sj^stems of construction in use ; to 
ascertain the cost of it comparative with other methods ; and 
to consider the possibility of the profitable extension of its 
use. 

% 

As regards the first of these points, the results of the investi- 
^tion seem to indicate that whilst the use of ferro -concrete 
J8 not confined to any particular localities, yet its employment 
for farm and estate building works is very far from being 
general or extensive. This is no more than might be expected, 
for this method of construction is still more or less in it« 
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infancy, and the considerations affecting it are highly technical 
in character, inyolving, perhaps, a deeper knowledge of 
engineering work than can usually be required of those 
responsible for the Building Department on many properties. 

As to the second point, two very successful methods of 
construction are here described in detail. The first is that 
practised on the Hardwick Grange, Estate near Shrewsbury, the 
property of Frank Bibby, Esq, where a good deal of ferro- 
concrete construction has been carried out. By the courtesv 
of the agent, Mr. R. H, Simpson, and of the architect, Mr. T. 
Geldart, the writer was enabled to inspect the work under 
the guidance of Mr. Geldart himself. 



Fig. l.--C!b^ch Farm, Freston Gubbol^ South front of buildings. 


The first visit was to Church Farm, Preston Gubbalds, 
occupied by Mr. R. Park^^where a complete set of model 
farm buildings have been*ected (Fig. 1). The first glimpse 
of the buildings conveys the impression that they are composed 
of thin walls with strong piera at short intervals, and it is these 
piers, or columns, which are the essential feature of Mr, 
Geldai‘t’s system of construction. They are made in advance 
in the yard, or on the site,4n wooden moulds which make six 
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a time, and reference to the accompanying figures will 
make their construction and the method of re-inforceinent 
plain (Figs. 2 and 3). The concrete both for them and for the 
walls is composed of granite chips, sand, and portland cement, 
in the proportion of 6 parts of chips and sand to 1 part of 
i-ement, but any good aggregate can be used in the place of 
the granite, which would be rather costly in many places. 



The standard length for a column is about 10 ft., this being 
the most useful length, and assize easily handled without 
tackle. Lesser sizes are readily produced by blocking out 
the moulds to the extent required ; they are about 9 in. by 
4 in. in cross section, with the sides very much hollowed out to 
bond with the walls. The re-inforcement is J in. and | in. 
round steel rods, and Mr. Geldart considers that, both for 
efficiency and for economy, nothing better can be used either 
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for the posts or for the walls themselves. In the erection 
of the buildings the site is levelled, and the posts are set up 
along the lines of the walls, at about 8 ft. intervals, by bedding 
each of them to a depth of about 1 ft. 6 in. in concrete. The 
re-in forcemeat fdi- the walls is then put into position, bv 
threading J in. steel wires through holes produced in the posts 
for that purpose, during their manufacture, by placing cross- 
bars in the moulds. Vertical re-inforcement of J in. steel 
wire is attached to the horizontal by means of thin bindiiig 
wire, which fixes the re-inf orcement so that it cannot he 



Fig. 3 —Mould for columns. 


displaced wheuij^e concrete is filled in round it. Thus, at 
this stage the wSl consists of a row of posts, each one joined 
to the next by a network of steel wires. The construction 
then proceeds by fixing wooden forms between the posts, one 
on each side, the posts providing attachment and being tlie 
vertical guides for the forms, which are made to give a 
uniform width, or wall -thickness, of 4 in. and the inter- 
vening space, with the re-inforcement in the middle, is filled 
up with concrete, no foundations being required (Fig. 4). 
The concrete is mixed fairly moist, and the forms build up, 
one over the other, as the work proceeds. In mild weather 
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usually two are filled in each day. Additional strength can 
be imparted to the piere at any point by setting up seyeral 
columns together, and this is always necessary when they are 
to be carried up for another storey. In these cases piers 
composed of clusters of two, three, or eveiPfour columns are 
used ; they are constructed of posts of varying lengths, so as to 
break joint, and extra re-inf orcement is placed in the hollow 
spaces between them, which are then filled up with concrete. 
Provision must be made, particularly in a long wall, for 
expansion of the material, and this is done by inserting 
ruberoid, or felt, between' coupled posts. 



The granary and other second storey buildings are carried on 
concrete beams, about 12 in. by 15 in., re-inforced with the 
necessary amount of ^ in. steel bars. Across ihese beams are 
laid reinforced concrete floor joints. They are about 8 in. by 
1 in. and are constructed in advance. They are rebated to a 
depth of 2 in. on each side of the upper surface, to form a 
bearing for' the concrete paving slabs which constitute the 
flooring. These slabs are made 2 ft. square, and 2 in. deep, 
and are re-inforced with expanded metal. Tliey are made 
either at the yard or on the site, in moulds, and when dropped 
into position in the rebates of the floor joists, they receive a 
grouting of cement and the floor is complete (Fig 5). 
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Almost the ohly timber used is in the roof, ttnd all of it is 
coated with Carbolineum as a precaution against dry rot. The 
roof covering consists of the asbestos and cement **Eternit‘’ 
tiles, which Mi^Geldart finds satisfactory in every way. 
Certainly they light, cheap, easily laid, and apparently 
durable, but it must be admitted that their smoothness and 
extreme thinness combine to produce a roof upon which the 
eye does not rest with any considerable sense of pleasure. 

All partitions, istall divisions, mangers, 3 &c., are built of 
re-iuforced concrete and form part of the structure, for, even 



Fig. 5.— Church Farm, Preston Guhhalds. Small cow8he<i, showing concrete toist 
floor over. 

where special Envision is not made for these things when 
erecting the waul, the concrete is so easily cut or pierced whilst 
still “green” that junctions are readily effected. The floors are 
also of concrete, and as they are made up to all fittings with 
rounded angles there is no lodgment for rats, or other vermin, 
no cornei-s that cannot easily be cleaned out and disinfected, 
and nothing in contact with the flooi-s likely to decay. Mr. 
Geldart has several clever devices for making connections of all 
sorts, and for setting the various fittings of the buildings. For 
example, screws and bolts are provided for by wrapping wire 
round the threads and then putting the whole in the * desired 
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position in the mil, or post, before the concrete is filled in. 
Afterwards they can readily be screwed in and out, the wire 
coils remaining set in the wall to take the threads. The rain- 
water from the roofs is run direct into concrete tanks, formed 
similarly to, and as part of the structure of th^ building. They 
are brushed over on the inside with cement and sand wash, 
and have proved perfectly watertight and satisfactory. 

The next visit was to another farm in the neighbourhood 
where a large cowshed to accommodate sixty cows was seen, 
constructed on similar lines. Here, also, was a long length of 
wall, round the stackyard, constructed with single piers,with a 
veathered concrete rail on top, and 4 in. panels below it. 
late-posts were composed of a cluster of two, three, or four 
ihort piers, the spaces between them being crossed with re- 
nforcement and Mled in with fine concrete. Some pigstyes 
n the course of construction were then examined, and this 
^rminated a most interesting and instructive experience. The 
general impression created was that the work called for 
he exercise of the greatest skill and foresight on the part 
of the designer, whilst at the same time reducing the necessity 
for the employment of skilled labour to a minimum. Given 
m intelligent foreman, able to appreciate what is required 
md willing to carry out instructions, all the rest of the work 
3an be performed by unskilled labour. It would have been 
interesting to have seen the same principles of construction 
ipplied to cottage building, but though Mr. Geldart expects to 
erect some at an early date, none have yet been put in hand. 
The plain concrete panels should lend themselves to novel and 
effective treatment in the matter of elevations.^ 

In another part of the country a good deal of ferro-concrete 
construction has been carried out on somewhat similar lines by 
Mr. W. Hopkins, of Montpelier Works, Cheltenham. At Bur- 
lerop fark, near Swindon, the property of Col. T. C. P. Galley, 
C.B., a large cowshed was inspected by the courtesy of the 
A-gent, Mr. Ashford, and under his guidance, and a description 
Df it will serve to explain Mr. Hopkins’ system. : The building 
iccommodates about 100 cows, and externally it closeiy resembles 
the homestead near Shrewsbury described above. The walls 
ire i in. thick throughout, with piers at intervals to support 
roof-principals, door-frames, &c. The re-inforcement is on 
identical lines, and the roof is covered with the same “ Eternit ” 
tiles. 

All the concrete work is erected in situ. Mr. Hopkins has 
invented and patented a very simple system of forms which 
^n be adapted for walls and piers of practically any size. A 
for a rectangular pier, or column (Fig. 6), consists of 

^ Mr. Gteldait ii about to publish full working details of his methods. 

YOL. 72 , X 
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four parte of angular section, or L shaped, with unequal sides 
a in. and 3^ in, each, two being of any length and two in 2 ft 
lengths. By placing the in. sides together a column of 
7 in by 9 in. is formed, whilst by placing the 4^ in. to 3^ in. 
Bides, a column 8 in. by 8 in. is formed. Each mould is about 
6 ft. high. By making each part of the mould of angular section 
great strength is secured at the corners, and no difficulty is 
experienced in keeping the column square and upright. The 




sizes of the columns can be varied further by means of distance 
pieces inserted between the parte of the mould, while rebates, 
for doors or other purposes, can be made by inserting a 
of timber the required size in one corner of the mould. When 
the spaces between the columns are to be filled with panels, oi 
walls, a recess is left in the columns by means of a ^ 
half-round timber inside the mould. The parts of the moulds 
are held together by straps, each consisting of four bars, two ol 
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iron and two of wood, joined by iron pins. By means of two 
cams turned by a key the strap can tighten up all four sides. 
One strap is placed at the bottom of the upper mould, one at 
the top of the two-foot lengths. To build a column, the two 
long lengths are placed in position, as also are two short ones ; 
the re-inforcements are then put in place, and the mould is 
filled with concrete, a little at a time, each filling being tamped 
by special rammers, one which is flat enough to pass between 
the re-inforcing bar and the mould, incidentally acting as a 
gauge at the same time. When the first or short length is full, 
the second is placed on it and also filled, and this process is 
repeated until the column is the required height. 





The moulds for forming the panels or walls (Fig. 7) each 
consist of flat boards bound together by angle iron. These are 
used iu pairs, and are separated and kept parallel by distance 
pieces, and held together by ties of flat iron. The chief dis- 
tinction between these moulds and those used at Hardwicke 
is that the boards composing them are fixed vertically in the 
first case and horizontally in the second. Apparently the vertical 
method is preferable, as by it curved walls are made possible. 
The moulds may be any length up to 10 ft. long and 2 ft. deep, 
and they are strengthened with angle iron on the outside, 
both along the top and 6 in. from the bottom. The process of 
building a wall with these moulds commences at a column. 
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Blocks, the required thickness of the wall, are placed on the 
ground, and each side of the mould is placed against them ; 
ties of flat bar iron, one bent round as a hpok, and the other 
end punched with holes, are passed through slots in the boards 
level with the bottom angle iron, and a pin is put in the most 
suitable hole, and a wedge driven in at the hook end against 
the angle iron. Distance pieces are dropped into place in the 
top of the mould, and iron ties, both ends hooked, are slipped 
over the angle iron and wedged up. The re-inforcement being 
in position, the mould can be filled in the way described for 
the columns. When the length of wall is completed the 
mould is placed on top of the previously made wall and 
grips it 6 in. deep, resting on the bottom ti^, the distance 
blocks at the bottom being required no longer ; but each course 
is now only 18 in. deep instead of 2 ft, as was the bottom 
one. As the wall increases in height, staging must be erected 
to work on, and in ordinary methods of erecting concrete 
structures scaffolding is employed. Mr. Hopkins’ method is 
a very simple one, consisting of pairs of brackets bolted back 
to back on either side of the wall by means of a single bolt 
through the wall ; it is then only necessary to lay planks on 
these to make a staging to work on. When a course is com- 
pleted the brackets, are moved upwards, the holes left in the 
wall being grouted up with cement. 

It is important that the concrete should be mixed almost 
dry, and it is rammed into the moulds until it is thoroughly 
consolidated and quite hard. The forms are then removed 
immediately, and the surface of the concrete is rubbed down 
until it is smooth, thus obviating any rendering with cement. 
Great stress is laid on the ramming, in fact the concrete should 
be so hard when the forms are taken off that it can hardly be 
scratched by a knife. All superfluous moisture is squeezed out 
to the surface, and the rubbing-down process removes the marks 
of the boards entirely. As the piers, or columns, are moulded 
in situ there is no difficulty in providing for doors and windows. 
Bolts and eyes for hinges, &c., are put in as required while ^he 
concrete is still “ green,” and the heads and sills of windows 
are set in the walls as the latter are built up. As regartjis the 
roof construction, Mr. Hopkins employs concrete principals 
supported by the columns in the external walls, and by partition 
walls carried up at the apex of the roof. The principals are 
spaced about 10 ft. apart. Flat pieces of iron are set in their 
npper surfaces and support the purlins (Fig, 8) ; these carry 
the roof boarding to which the “ Eternit ” slates are nailed. 

The details of the construction of this cowshed are as 
follows : — The foundations for the columns consist of blocks 
2 ft. 6 in. square by 1 ft. deep, re-inf orced by a network of bars 
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%fFl(J.4r-BwUsrop Part. Cowshed, showing ,roof-coii8tru(fl.ioiL ■ v ^ 

are 18 in bf inland 28 ft. span, and the whole calculated '* 
for a load bn the rikif pounds per square foot (Figs, 

8 and 9). . ' ':" 

The aggregate 'for ail ihis^ w was made from crushed . 
oolite and Cementf in the 'i^tlo of six to one. For the stall-, ^ 
divisions^nd mah^iBj 3 . in^pick granite chippings were used,- ~p^ 
and theiiitib to tha cement''was three to one. The p^itions 
(Pig, 10)' are 4 in. thick and 5 ft. 6 in. high, and are re-mforced ^ 
■with six b^, oiie 18. in, from the ground, two at. 3 ft., two at 
4 ft. 3 in,1and bfie&'S ft. 3 in., the double bars beang Inserted 
at the point ^here^a beast exerts its weight. The fi(w is also, } 
of coiieretei^amd ^ the whole stmcture is jointly it is most ^ ' 
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'^‘eanitary, and can b« easjiy.^^med by 
' with water. , X -v. \ ^ 

, Circnlar tanks for water or liqiiia 
in a manner similar to the walls, the ' inonM case 

being cmved to the, la^ of tke46i^h v,; S^ 
pole is firmly fixed in the Centre of thfe tank, ^d from tbig 
are radios l^ra to the ^ mould, wMch 'is thef^y 
a circle. As there is no coluinni to. start at, the mould ia 
fitted with an end, and a piece of triankolar., timber inside 





FIG. --Biird6rop Cowshed, shoWijag rarf-constructiOD/ '; 

this leaves a V groove down the end to form a lock when 
a complete circuit has been made. A V groove ia also cut out 
on top of the wall round the circle, and this is dropped 
the re-inforcing ring, after which ^ut i^ poured in to fill 
the groove. Succeeding rings (^honcwte built up until 
the tank is the required height; * 

Almost any kind of re- inf orced concrete structure can be 

erected on thew methods, and it can readily be seen that the 
system requires the minimum of timbw fcs* moulding purposes, 
that little skilled labour is needed, and that the scaffql^^^^^ 

. of the simplest The practice of ramming the concrete in a 
semi-dry state assures the greatest density aiid cohesion of 
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ihe \ised, 

ioes not^IlQterfere In any .wiiy with its accomplishment The 
pet syat!^ hi mixing enables the concrete to be placed in 
30siUoh:yifitjj!iWt,^^m extent, but the exponents 

)f the method^^im that air spaces are liable -to, bo left, 
md also that Jthe au^ water most evaporate from the m;^,' 
leaving yoid^' and possibly causing contraction; from whicl “ 
surface cracks m The excess of water may wash 

the cementVtjoating off the stone chippings, .and also the 
moulds mhist be left in posit^^ until the concrete has set; 
i)ut in the semi-dryvanethod the n^ulds can iben-emoved before 
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tetting, and the surface smoothed over so that no rendering, 
with its subsequent liability to scale, is required, and a good 
weatherproof surface is cheaply obtained. 

Mr. Hopkins has not so Tar applied his method of con- 
struction to the erection of labourersV dwelling houses. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to multiply examples of ferro- 
concrete construction for farm buildings, but to mention one 
more, differing slightly from either of the foregoing, Mr, H. 
Newton J^lison^ has erected a set of farm buildings at the 
Malthouse I'arni, . Skenfrith, South Wales, consisting of four 
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covered yards for cattle, stalls for tying up twelve 
four-stall stable, two loose boxes, chaff-house, and cart 
all of re-inforced concrete. The buildings are covered \\% 
a galvanised iron roof carried on iron , girders. In this cas( 
the walls are composed of 7 in. concrlte without piers. 

Another system will be found described in the Journal (,] 
the Land Agents' Society , Vol. IX., page 58, 

Leaving the question of buildings, re-inforced concrete i- 
available in many other ways for farm and estate purposes 
At Knowlmere Manor, near Clitheroe, two suspension brid^ej 
have been constructed by W. Peel, Esq., across the rive 
Hodder, in connection with a public footpath. The width 
from bank to bank is about *57 ft., and in floodtime the river 
rises with extraordinary rapidity, so that a structure of 
exceptional strength is required. 

Mr. Geldart has applied his methods to the erection of a 
water tower. It is 30 ft. high, and the tank at the top is 
constructed to hold about 4,000 gallons. Although simply 
constructed it has proved quite satisfactory. 

There are many smaller uses to which this material can be 
put. Gate and fence posts, cisterns, drinking troughs ami 
feeding troughs, steps and staircases, culverts and bridges; in 
these and in many other ways ferro- concrete may be employei 
on farm and estate, but as so much useful information on thes^ 
matters can be got from the publications of the cemeni 
companies, they need no further notice here. 

Those who inspected the exhibit (Stand No. 264) of tk 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers (1900) Ltd. at tbt 
Norwich Royal Show, 1911, will have realised something of tk 
possibilities of the material in many directions, and their book. 
Every Day Uses of Portland Cement^ illustrates all that ^va^ 
demonstrated at the Show. 

Coming to the question of cost, there seems to be no doubt 
but that the re-inforced concrete construction described above is 
more economical for building purposes than brickwork, without 
taking into account the possibility that it is also more enduring. 
Given proper supervision, unskilled labour can replace, to a 
large extent, the bricklayers, masons, carpenters, and otbei 
building tradesmen ordinarily employed. The 4 in. concreh 
walls represent an enormous saving in materials, haulage, and 
handling, over the 9 in. or 14 in. brickwork which they replace 
whilst there is a fvirrher saving both of material and labour in 
the absence of footings and foundations. Concrete can k 
nsed where brickwork could not, and fittings are work<‘d lu 
with the structure which, if of iron, would be more costly, 
-nd if of wood, neither so sanitary nor so durable. Ewn at 
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.hvicke, where the granite aggregate need cost some 12s. per 
[on. ihe homestead cubed out at a fraction over 2d. per foot (not 
[j)cliuiiug,4he cost of forms), and it is obvious that the cost 
svonld be 'even less places where gravel or other suitable 
aggregate could be )^|||ained near the site. Buildings erected 
by Mr. Gel dart for the complete equipment of a small holding 
culjed at a little less than 2|c?., and on the whole, he finds that 
tlie saving is about 25 per cent, over brickwork. 

At Barderop, the cost of a set of Mr. Hopkins’ patent 
oionlds sufiScient for the work was 45Z., and they were still 
jood enough on the completion of the job for the construction 
of two other buildings of the same type, which reduces the 
cost, per set of buildings, to 157. As the moulds are taken 
off directly the concrete has been rammed hard, the outlay on 
them is necessarily less than in a process where the concrete is 
used in a wet condition, and time has to be allowed for setting 
before the forms can be removed for use on the next stage. 
Mr. Hopkins gives the following figures of the actual net cost 
of a day’s work by a gang of men engaged on the cowshed at 
Burderop : — 

Materials and Labour. 

c. yds., say 30 cwt. aggregate, plus 25 per cent, £ s. d. 

for shrinkage = ii8 cwt. . at 7s. per ton 0 13 3 

6 cwt Cement . . . .at 30s. per ton 0 9 0 

Steel Re-iiiforcement 0 6 4 

Labour, including foreman 15 0 

£2 13 7 

Work done. 

9 lengths, each 9 ft. 2 in. X 1 ft. G in. X 4 in, thick of walling. 

This is equivalent to 123 ft. 9 in. super of 4 in. work, or 1| 
cubic yds., equal to 3^ cubic yds. of 9 in. brickwork. This 
at 23s. per yard amounts to 47. Os. 6t37., so that there is a good 
margin to cover use of moulds, and to allow for extra cost in 
the construction of the columns. 

At the present time Mr. Hopkins is engaged upon a contract 
for floors, mangers, stall divisions, and water supply for a large 
cowshed, and the cost is about 47. 10s. per cow. Without 
the floor the remainder of the work would be 27. 10s. per 
cow. 

As regards the suspension bridges at Knowlmere, details 
of the cost are not available. All the work was, however, 
carried out by the estate labourers, aided only by the local 
blacksmith, and carpenter. No masons or bricklayers were 
om]doyed. 

By the courtesy of the Associated Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers (1900) Ltd., the following figures .are available 
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showing the cost of materials and labour in the actual erectiot 
of 436 )'ds. of wire fencing, using re-inforced concrete poBi^ 
12 ft. apart, and five wires 


Materials, 


£ s. 

d. 

10.S Small Posts 

® 1/11 

9 17 

6 

Straiaing Posts .... 

@ 2/6 

1 0 

0 

8 Struts 

® 1/11 

0 16 

4 

8 Plates 

@ 1/2 

0 9 

4 

lioading and carting the alxive 


0 n 

0 

H Loads Ballast and carting 

. @ 2/4 

0 7 

0 

11 cwt. Cement „ „ . . 


0 17 

6 

ii cwt. Wire, 6X7 ply galvanised strand 

@ 16/6 

8 14 

3 

Carting . . . 


0 2 

3 

Carting 3 barrels of Water 


0 6 

9 

25 Eye Bolts with Eye Screws 


0 18 

8 

80 Butterfly Ratchets .... 

. @ 7/6 per doz. 0 18 

9 

2.5 Eye Bolts and Nuts 


0 18 

0 

Labour 


5 2 

11 



£25 19 

8 


Cost per yard — 1«. 2d, 


Coming to the last point for consideration, the question of 
the extension of the use of re-inforced concrete, it seems 
probable th^it there must be a steady development in this 
method of construction in various directions. At the same 
time, the matter is one that calls for the exercise of much care 
and considerable caution where large constructional works are 
in contemplation. It must be remembered that the material 
has its detractors, and that cases are not unknown where ferro- 
concrete structures have collapsed without warning. It is a 
fact that the co-efficients of expansion of steel and of concrete 
are not absolutely identical, though they are so nearly the same 
as to make it improbable that the internal stresses from tliis 
cause would be sufficient to destroy the bond between the two 
materials. Nevertheless, where farm buildings are to be 
constructed on a scale sufficient to justify the expenditure on 
moulds and forms, the systems of ferro-concrete construction 
exemplified at Hardwicke, Burderop, and elsewhere would be 
well worthy of detailed consideration, for they have much in 
their favour from architectural, economical, and from sanitary 
standpoints. 

As regards workmen’s dwellings, to the construction of 
which ferro-concrete does not yet seem to have been applied, 
by-laws stipulating for 9 in. walls are a stumbling block 
in many districts, and, moreover, it is objected that thin- 
walled concrete cottages would be both cold and damp- 
Probably both these difficulties could be overcome, and 
the fire- resisting properties of the material are a very 
strong recommendation for it, not only for cottages, but 
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for farm buildings. At Burderop, the cowshed described 
replaced one composed very largely of timber, which 
was burnt to the gi^onnd, hilling certain of the cows, which 
foiild not be got out in time. Some of the standings, mangers, 
were of Mr. Hppkins’ ferro-concrete construction, and 
these were absolutely unaffected by the fire ; in fact, they were 
incorporated in the present structure on re-building. 

For underground work this material is particularly well 
suited. The moisture in the soil brings about the maximum 
induration of the concrete, and the greater uniformity of the 
temperature must minimise the danger of cracking, due to 
t-xpansion and conti-action. For minor purposes, such as 
troughs, cisterns, and the like, there is much scope for develop- 
meut, for all these things can be turned out most successfully on 
the farm with a little gravel, some cement, and some fence wire, 
and they are practically everlasting. The same remark applies 
also to the fencing described above, but on most agricultural 
estates there is such a quantity of small timber, thinnings and 
tops, which can only be worked up into fencing, that an extensi ve 
use of concrete seems rather improbable. For gate-posts, large 
and small, a considerable economy may be effected by the 
substitution of ferro-concrete for oak. 

The writer desires to record his obligation to the gentlemen 
earned in this Report for their kindness in supplying the 
information from which it has been compiled. His thanks are 
also due to Mr. Alfred Brooks, of the Associated Portland 
Cement Manufacturers (1900) Ltd., and to Mr. C. Winckworth 
Allen, architect, for much assistance given throughout. 

0. S. Orwin. 

Estate Office, 

I’anton, Wragby. 
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ADDITIONAL CROPS FOR COWS AND 
SHEEP. 

When the question of additional crops for cows and sheep is 
considered, two points have to be kept in view — the croppini/ 
powers of the land available, and the possibilities of crops hnt 
little grown. The food supply for cows and sheep mu^i 
necessarily be considered in conjunction with the total food 
available for the live stock on the farm, though emphasis 
may be laid on that more directly affecting them. One may 
elect to review the cropping in the past at any date; bm 
possibly that of 1878 is the best and fairest to select, coming as 
it did before the years from 1879 onwards, when the climatf 
and other agencies entirely dislocated British agriculture. In 
the Agricultural Returns there are some differences in the 
divisions under which croppings were classed then and now, 
but they mainly affect the comparatively minor crops. Tlie 
figures show that in 1911 there were,close upon 3,300,000 fever 
acres under the plough in Great Britain then than in 1878 ; also 
that there M^ere 3,535,000 more acres under permanent grass. 
The land under corn cropping has fallen from 9,160,000 to 

7.030.000 acres, which is very close to what it would be in 
natural course were the land all under the four-year rotation, 
Relatively, the decline from 4,570,000 acres under clovers and 
grasses under rotation cropping to 4,120,000 is not so great. 

It is among the roots and fodder crops that the more notable 
variations are found, and it is around these that the chief 
interest in a paper under the above heading lies. 

Before analysing these figures, it is well to have in review 
the head of stock kept in Great Britain in 1878 and in 1911. 
Having in view the area of land given up to the growth of 
food for live stock — and in spite of the extra quantity of 
feeding stuffs purchased and the larger area under grass— the 
number of animals kept on the land ought not to be regarded 
as unsatisfactory. It has to be remembered that by far the 
greater proportion of land which went from the plough 
that which gave a poor return in arable cropping, and that it 
cannot be expected to produce pasture of first excellence— as a 
matter of fact it does not ; it includes that which “ tumbled 
do wn ” to pasture, and is yet thin, having a small stock- 
carrying capacity. In 1878 there were 5,738,000 cattle: 
in 1911, 7,114,000. Sheep, in 1878, were 28,406,000 ; in 1911. 

26.494.000 (after the rapid decline in the price of mutton tluee 
years ago). Pigs, In 1878, 2,483,000 ; and in 1911, 2,822,000. 
Agricultural horses, in 1878, 1,412,000 ; in 1911,1,480,000. h 
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ig obvious that altogether more food is required now, and the 
relative areas for obtaining this are : roots and other such fodder 
crops in 1911 equal 2,124,000 acres against 2,550,000 in 1878, 
or a decrease of 435,000 acres ; whilst vetches, lucerne, and 
otiier crops which may be regarded as the source of additional 
foo<l in summer (as opposed to roots for winter) were 420,000 
acres in 1878 against 163,000 in 1911, or a loss of 257,00(1 acres. 
It is not altogether 'surprising that in June, at which time 
the crop census is taken, such a falling off should he shown 
in this class of cropping, because the additional land gone to 
pasture would find food then ; but when one considers the 
extra quantity of food required by the increased demand 
of the animals that now have to be wintered (tlie increase 
of cattle, if less in numbers than the decrease in slieep, 
calls for more food), one cannot hut he impressed by the fact 
that the food is found in spite of a greatly diminished root 
area, and also with a vastly smaller straw area. It is true there 
is the produce from the bigger area gone to grass, but this is to 
some extent nullified by the loss of the straw and pulse haulm 
from the further two million acres whiclf were available in 
1878. 

The Agricultural Returns form the only basis on which one 
can estimate cropping possibilities, and when, as in this article, 
one considers the additional crops available as food supply to 
cows and sheep, one is obliged to use tliem for the purpose. 
They, however, doubtless fail to indicate wdiat food is raised 
from the catch crops sown after June and eonsume<l before 
the corresponding date in the following year. There is no 
doubt that the rigid rotations insisted upon in 1878 over a 
large portion of the country have since, then been in the main 
set aside, and that as a consequence catch cropping has con- 
siderably increased. A catch crop census would be difficult to 
carry out satisfactorily because much autumn-sown catch 
cropping is consumed in autumn, and some catch cropping is 
sown in spring and fed off before June. For practical purposes, 
However, an early November census would supply most of the 
necessary information. It is, however, quite certain that the 
Returns do not indicate at all fully the changes wffiich have 
taken place since so many restrictions in respect to cropping 
have been removed. Vetches or tares have for generations been 
very much a sheet anchor in catch cropping, and the Returns 
show that they have greatly decreased, wffiich is surely mislead- 
ing as to the extent to which catch cropping is carried out ; 
though the Return of the area under main -crop tares is probably 
correct, because the greater area of land under grass supplies 
fill increased quantity of food at the time when this crop 
becomes available. The catch cropping carried out is evidently 
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chiefly fov autumn, winter, and early spring feeding ; if this 
were not so, it is impracticable to account for the possibility of 
now carrying a heavier head of stock through winter on 400,(w)fi 
fewer acres of root crops than were grown thirty years before. 
It iJiust, however, bo remembered that a really long and severe 
winter has not been experienced since the first months of 
and that very few roots have been frosted and ruined during 
these milder winters- — a condition rarely experienced in this 
climate. 

Additional food for cows and sheep can certainly be found 
by increasing the root area. It may be accepted that the land 
will carry a root crop once in four years with reasonable 
safety wiihout becoming “root-sick.” The area under the 
plough at the present time, and the acreage of roots grown, 
as indicated in the Returns, show that on an average the land 
comes under roots but once in seven years. On chalk soils 
root or allied crops are taken more often than once in four 
years, but against this some of the heavy clays comparatively 
rarely carry roots. In dealing with the area at present under 
roots, as we have seen, the catch crops sown in autumn are not 
calculated, and these have a bearing on the question of root- 
sickness, but they are not as a rule very exhaustive in com- 
parison with a crop which holds the land from May through 
autumn and winter. Difficulties of working heavy^ land for 
roots, and of feeding off these crops in wet winters, make such 
land unpopular for root growing. By altering tlie method 
of farm management, however, far more root growing may be 
successfully carried out on heavy land. One often hears it 
said, “ I should like to see the man who could grow roots on 
land like mine.” Very often one could point out those who 
are successfully growing “roots” on land which preseiins 
greater difficulties than that to which the speaker refers ; but 
that they do not always follow exactly the lines which are 
found successful on more friable land. 

Before dealing specifically with crops which are available 
under ordinary conditions, it is well to consider what part the 
root crop plays in the food problem on the farm. One does 
not confine "roots” to those plants which are mainly grown 
for their llesby or bulbous part, but includes those which, like 
rape, cabbage, kales, &c., require somewhat similar cultivation, 
occupy much the same place in a rotation, and supply food 
closely equivalent to the true “ roots.” One speaks of the 
root crop as including “ roots ” or “ roots and the like.” 
Clovers and rotation grasses occupy far more than one-fourth 
of the land under the plough, so that with the larger area 
under permanent grass in recent years there seems no 
particular reason why the quantity should be further increased 
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Such cropS) together with, permanent grass, practically always 
secure ample food for stock from the middle of May to the 
luiddle of July, while roots, hay, and straw in ordinary seasons 
supply the food needed through the long wintering entailed by 
the British climate, Additional foods, however, are needed 
as an insurance against a short supply during abnormal 
seasons ; and a man who carries a big head of stock without 
such an insurance takes risks from which he may at some time 
or another suffer heavily. These risks may result in dilliculties 
giving rise to shortness of keep for a longer or shorter time. 
The special periods of short food against which the stock- 
keeper has to guard are the later spring months between roots 
and grass ; the late summer resulting from a June and July 
drought : and the autumn as a result of a late summer drought 
which has stopped grasses and bulbing roots from growing. 
In this last case the roots are not fit for stock, and if fed in 
a small and immature condition would imperil the winter 
supply and accentuate the difficulties between roots and grass. 

The farmer ordinarily sets out a scheme of cropping 
which, if conditions are favourable, will provide ivhat he needs 
for his stock ; but such a scheme can seldom be carried out 
without change. This cropping is his first line of defence, 
iMifc unfavourable weather may drive him back from it on to 
another line which he may have arranged, and even this again 
he may be unable to maintain. Very few after the late prolonged 
drought could have had much of their original schemes left. 
Fortunately droughts are rarely so prolonged as this one was, 
and the fanner has as a rule the means of redeeming his 
position : though the severe pinch felt from time to time shows 
that he does not always take the opportunity. 

The spring shortage generally comes from a poor root crop, 
and relief has to be looked for from catch crops— those avail- 
able as food in autumn to save too early an attack on the root 
crop, and those which come when the root crop runs short. 
But as will probably, unfortunately, be found next springy the 
catch crops do not wholly meet the case ; therefore, those who 
will suffer least are those who secured a plant of mangolds 
before the drought's influence was great ; also those who had 
piU in a considerable area of cabbages and kale early. Cabbages 
transplanted in the previous autumn or before the drought 
started, where the laud was kept well stirred, suffered little 
from the summer drought. As is generally the case, cabbages, 
kale, and kohl rabi are suitable for March and April drilling, 
and if hoed out will alw'ays make good growth. When out of 
-lOOOjOOO acres under roots in this country only 65,000 of 
cabbages and kales (some part of which will go to culinary 
and IB, 000 of kohl rabi, are grown, it is quite certain 
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tliat Bt<)ck‘keej)erB are not doing what they might by way of 
insurance against loss by drought. These crops are especiallv 
valuable as cow or sheep food ; moreover there is not one 
objection which can be lodged against them as foods, whilst 
their cropping powers are good and their cultivation simple. 
Any one looking for additional crops for cows or sheep should 
certainly give attention to these. Cabbages meet the suimner 
and autumn droughts, and kohl rabi does not mildew nor does 
it so readily take finger-and-toe and other diseases so frequent 
with turnips and swedes. Kale sown early gives enormous 
bulk in the following year, just before grass is available. 

It is very satisfactory to see that although swedes and 
turnips have lessened their area by about half a million acres, 
yet mangolds have increased by 100,000 acres since 1878. After 
the success of mangolds this year they are likely to continne 
to increase, and it is well that they should do so. They are 
essentially the “between swedes and grass” root, and are the 
best insurance against loss through shortness of food at that 
critical period. Of all the features shown by the Returns, the 
increase in the area of mangolds is the most satisfactory. The 
head of stock in the country warrants a decidedly greater 
increase. The most unsatisfactory feature is the trifling area 
given to cabbages and kohl rabi. 

In 1878 there was no separate division for rape in the 
Returns, so it cannot be said what changes there have been. 
The crop is grown to the extent of 78,000 acres, and on chalk 
soils where there is a rapid succession of crops without any very 
strict regard to their rotation, it is relied upon by flock-masters 
to find food at certain periods of the year. Like the swede or 
turnip, the greater portion of the crop is sown in hot weather, 
and it has similar trouble in becoming established and out of 
danger of the “fly”; bnt its woody root holds the ground 
better than fleshy-rooted plants during drought. Its habit 
enabling it to be fed off more than once adtis to its value and 
popularity. Sown at Easter time in favourable seasons this 
crop may be tit to feed off in August, possibly again later, and 
again in the spring ; but on the whole it is not one of the best 
stop gaps during the ordinary drought periods, although some- 
times it is most effective in this respect when food runs short 
in early autumn. It is met with incidentally on all soils over 
a large portion of the country as a catch crop sown after a 
bastard fallow, but on the easily worked chalk soils in far 
greater quantity than elsewhere. On stronger soils other crops 
as a rule repay the cost of growing better where they take a foil 
place in rotation, and but a small area of rape is gi-own on such 
land. Cole seed or giant rape is met with on rich soils such as 
the Fens and on good loams, where it grows enormous crops 
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^hen sown in July on land that has been fallowed, providing 
excellent food for sheep in the early autumn. Owing to the 
crreat bulb of food rapidly grown, it is well suited for sowing 
\vhen the outlook indicates a shortness of sheep food before 
other root crops will be available. 

We have said that the area under vetches or tares has fallen 
much, and this is in accordance with what might be expected 
when so much extra land has gone to the grass. But beyond what 
is necessary for the supply of the stock 'in normal seasons, there 
is the question of insurance in case of drought. The value of 
tares during the drought last summer was simply inestimable, 
and that is the experience in all summers when drought sets in 
early. Although the 110,000 acres grown probably meet actual 
vequireraents in ordinary seasons, it is a mistake to be niggardly 
n their growth. They are one of the crops which are good as 
nsurance against the worst effects of drought ; whilst in years 
)f plenty they always give a value that well covers the cost of 
n’oduction. They are a good food alike to cows and sheep. 
They may be soiled to the former and folded over by the latter, 
naking a good change food. Personally I regard cabbages and 
ares as the two great reserves against summer and early autumn 
bought, and it is in every way consistent with good farming to 
p’ow them freely. Both are but little affected by drought, as 
liev get well rooted before the hot weather ; each gives food of 
high feeding value as well as of considerable bulk ; each 
enriches the land where fed back on to it ; tares in particular 
through their roots bring nitrogenous matter to the soil. Both 
can be fed not merely when matured, as is the case with swedes, 
but whenever there is bulk, and both are liked by all animals. 
The cost of cultivation of tares is less than that of any other 
crop giving a substantial return, with the possible exception of 
crimson clover, and by varying the period of sowing, they can 
be grown so as to be available throughout the summer. If not 
greatly needed in a growthy ” summer, they set free grass and 
other crops and yet will leave the land clear to be bastard 
fallowed before it is required for wheat. To cow-keepers tares 
have a special value, as they give bulky succulent food when the 
grasses are losing their milk-making qualities. 

Under the great freedom of cropping allowed now, it is quite 
easy to arrange the cropping to admit a greatly extended area 
under tares without throwing the horse labour on the farm out 
of lialance. There can be little doubt that the extension of 
catch cropping (though the Returns do not show this) is 
responsible for the lessening of the area under dead fallow, and 
for the extension of bastard fallowing to the marked advantage 
of the farm. On much heavy land this is accomplished, though 
there are districts where the dead fallow is still a fetish. Heavy 
VOT;. 72. b 
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land being generally largely in grass, the small proportion of 
arable carrying few roots, the danger of relying solely on the 
former is very gi'eat, exposing one to bad losses whenever there 
is a severe summer drought. Land may become so foul, or 
after a series of wet years may so need a roasting in the clod, 
that a prolonged fallow is desirable. But there is no need for 
this to be done in accordance with any definite rotation. Some 
have proved by experience that there is no valid reason why 
much of the land that is now dead fallowed should not carry 
one early summer crop, and yet get nearly all the advantage of 
the hottest months under bastard fallowing. Just as a country 
which depends upon root crops which are sown at the most 
difficult time to establish them, and which does not make 
use of crops which can be established at other seasons, most 
from time to time meet with disasters to its live stock through 
insufficient food, so a country given up to dead fallows most 
always be at a disadvantage in stock-keeping. 

The tcuUivatioii of the crops already mentioned is well 
known to all, therefore it is not necessary to enter into details 
in respect to it. What is of more importance is for each one to 
meet the difficulties of his own situation. We must here con- 
tent ourselves with the broad advocacy of systems or rotations 
which include these crops. There are, however, among some 
of the less frequently sown crops some which may be advan- 
tageously grown. Lucerne has altogether a not insignificant 
area devoted to it (there being 58,000 acres), but in view of the 
fact that there are 4,100,000 acres under clovers and rotation 
grasses it is very remarkable that so small an area is devoted 
to lucerne or alfalfa. This is more especially bo as it grows 
well in districts where the weather enforces short leys and 
makes it difficult to get a plant of seeds to establish itself each 
year. It is a striking fact that more than half the area is 
grown in the three English counties, Essex, Kent, and Suffolk, 
whilst Scotland accounts for less than a hundred acres, and 
Wales for less than four hundred. Lucerne has been grown in 
England for centuries, and it has been known and grown in 
Southern Europe for thousands of years. It gives the Argentine 
a position unequalled for stock raising, several millions of acres 
in that country being devoted to it. France grows over 
million acres ; and when it is suggested that our climate i0 
colder than those mentioned, one can point to the fact that it 
is grown successfully in the cold Canadian climate. Writers 
from the time it was first grown in England have urged its 
value, and no one has been able to point out anything wliicb 
detracts from its usefulness, whilst those who grow it regard 
it with pride and express their satisfaction with it, and it is 
emphatically an insurance crop against summer droughts, h 
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is too often accepted that as it prospers on light soils it is not 
suitable to the heavier ones ; but provided there is a depth of 
subsoil, and the land is not waterlogged, it does well. In 
trials I made on a piece of gri>und specially selected for its 
wetness, on a stiff loam overlying Wealden Olay, it prospered 
and held for several years, never failing to crop well. Prefer- 
ably, however, too W'et land should be avoided, if for* no other 
reason than that such ground is dilTioult to work and clean in 
wet springs. To the cow-keeper lucerne is particularly valu- 
able, and though it is not advisable to feed it too hard with 
sheep, it is common practice to give sheep a run over the last 
crop in the year. It also makes a good flusher ” for ewes 
before taking the ram. It is possibly not so popular in the 
great sheep- breeding districts on the chalks, because it is 
better suited to soiling than to hard feeding by sheep ; for 
though sheep thrive well on it the plant will not hold if 
closely fed. 

The seeding offers no special difficulties beyond those met 
with in laying down other seeds, and it may be sown, as it 
most often is, in a spring-sown corn crop or on bare land. 
It pays to drill it because the hoe or horae-hoe can then be 
used in the following spring to get rid of weeds ; although it 

is, however, aometimes sown successfully broadcast. A fine 
seed bed allowing the seed to be deposited within an inch of 
the surface promotes germination, and from 25 to 30 lb. per 
acre of seed suffices, with drill rows from 9 to 12 in. apart. 
April is the ordinary month of sowing, but lucerne may be 
sown up to June, As it does not crop to the full in a year 
after planting, it is not unusual to sow some other crop with 

it, such as trefoil or Italian rye-grass, which will die out by 
the time the lucerne comes to full growth in its third year. 
Occasionally more permanent grasses are sown with it, but 
aa a rule it may be regarded as best to aim at getting a 
whole lucerne crop. This crop gives out more often from 
smothering by surface plants than from any other cause, 
therefore a clean seed bed is preferable. Owing to the quick- 
ness with which a fresh growth follows a cutting, and because 
sniail patches are generally cut daily for soiling, so preventing 
horse work on the land, most of the cleaning has to be done 
just before the spring growth starts. Once the plant is well 
established, the cleaning work need not be too gently done, 

all the surface should be worked. Lucerne searches deep 
for food, consequently it thrives where more shallow rooting 
plants would hot do well over a prolonged period. Three 
cwt. of superphosphate of lime and 2 cwt. of kainit on light 
or 5 cwt. of basic slag on heavier land in place of the 
superphosphate, are repaid in the cropping ; subsequently an 
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annual dressing of farmyard manure free from grass seeds 
greatly beuefUs the crop. The great growths, often amounting 
to 20 tons of green-stuff in a year, are doubtless largely 
cine to the fact that, like other legumes, lucerne can utilise 
the free nitrogen of the air, and that its deep roots collect 
other plant food from such a depth of subsoil. In spite 
of the heavy cropping over a long series of years — I h^Ye 
seen crops in full vigour on light loams in Norfolk after 
thirty years, and after twenty years on the Cambridgeshire 
Fens — the land is left in good heart when broken up, as 
the stump contains much manurial matter. As a rule when 
the plant weakens it is advisable to sow fresh fields. 

Sainfoin, or Saint Foin, is a crop which might be more 
extensively grown, as it is such an excellent food for sheep 
both when green and as hay ; it is also well suited for soiling 
to cows. It grows well on calcareous soils, and the crop is 
pretty much confined to these and a few other light soils. That 
it is wel^suited to heavier soils was clearly demonstrated by the 
fact that when miles of poor and run-out heavy clay land in 
North Bedfordshire went out of cultivation in the wet years 
about 1879, and tenants could not be obtained at five shillings 
per acre, the owners worked it at good profit by growing sain- 
foin and selling the hay. I saw many crops which stood five 
or seven years, and were then as good as any I ever saw in 
Wilts, or Hants. Not only is the soil heavy and wet there, hut 
according to meteorological observations there is nothing colder 
in Great Britain, the district having a January mean average of 
31“ F.; it has, however, a correspondingly hot summer record. 
The range of soil suitable to sainfoin is evidently wider than is 
commonly accepted. Its value compared with that of rotation 
gr^sBS (under which it is included in the Returns) lies in the 
lengthened period it will remain profitable, the limit of which 
is, with few exceptions, seven years. Owing to fts popularity 
where it is grown extensively, land is often too tired of 
sainfoin to grow it for longer than four or five years, one 
seeding in twenty- five years or so being as much as most 
land will stand if it is to remain productive for the full 
seven years. There is a variety known as Giant Sainfoin 
which comes quickly to maturity, grows very heavy crope, 
hut is not profitable for more than two years. The seed 
is sown in the husk or milled (husked), and the quantity 
per acre is 50 lb. milled seed or 4 bushels of the, other, 
where it is sown without other mixture than trefoil, which is 
occasionally employed as a nurse during the first year. It is. 
however, sometimes sown with other rotation grasses. It 
is customary to drill it in a cereal crop in rows 9 to 12 iu- 
apart in March and April. The seed may be put in to an incli 
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in depth. In the following eummer the^ first crop should be 
mown, as it is unwise to run sheep on it too hard at first. In 
subsequent springs it should be well harrowed to destroy 
weeds. Heavy cuttings for soiling cows can be taken during 
the summer, especially if the crop is not allowed to become too 
mature, that is to say cut not later than when the flower shows. 

Lupines are not deserving of special attention under the 
lieading of this paper, for though they may be cultivated with 
considerable advantage, especially in regard to their powers of 
obtaining nitrogen from the air, other crops can, as a rule, be 
grown with better results. However, the blue lupine proves 
useful as a sheep food on some light sandy soils which will not 
carry clovers often. 

Italian rye-grass holds a strong position amongst those 
grasses commonly employed to produce temporary pastures, 
and in the shorter leys it is undoubtedly the most valuable 
and the most popular. Its value being so well recognised in 
this respect, and although it is not intended to (Mscuss all 
the plants grown in temporary pastures, it may be well to 
discuss its suitability to special conditions. Its great assets 
are heavy yield, rapid growth, suitability to most soils, frost 
resistance and early spring growth, high feeding value, 
cheapness of the seed, and exceptional value under irrigation ; 
it grows well in association with the bigger clovers, and thus 
helps to heavy crops of mixture hay, and it can be grown as 
a catch crop in cases of emergency. It can be sown at any 
time between February and October, inclusive, with all 
reasonable expectation of success ; therefore, it is peculiarly 
adapted to be used at any period when irregular cropping, 
such as the most varied forms of catch cropping, set the 
iapd free. Even on very light soils in the driest climates, 
where it is least suited to rotation growth, it is valuable 
as a “single cut” crop, providing an early light run for 
lambs, and as a subsequent crop, allowing the land to be 
bastard fallowed, or if clean to be put into roots. In districts 
where catch cropping is not ordinarily so convenient as, for 
instance, on the chalks, but where it is desired to have the 
Iambs fall early, Italian rye-grass alone, or with trefoil, is 
often taken and treated in this way. In like manner the crop 
provides early keep for cows ; though where it is required 
for cows, crimson clover (trifolium) is more often preferred, as 
giving greater bulk. This is convenient because Italian rye- 
grass is well suited to mend or replace spring-sown “ seeds ” 
wliich have failed in summer droughts ; though land which 
tas had an early bastard fallowing, or has carried a crop 
which has been taken off the land early, can be put to this 
^orm of cropping. Not only does Italian rye-grass gi’ow 
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successfully after copi when sown in early autumn, but it 
maytbe sown with white turnips in the late summer, in which 
case the turnips may be fed off lightly in autumn, and the 
rye-grass will be available in spring. This practice is more 
suitable on light land than on heavy, as the latter is more 
liable to poach in a wet autumn. When sown on' clean laud 
in early summer a good feed may be obtained in autumn 
and another in the spring, crop grows so much valuable 
food under irrigation, and on sewage farms it has always been 
one of the most prolitable crops. 

From time to time the value of gorse as a crop for producing 
food for cows comes under strong advocacy, but generally 
the question llickers out in most districts until another strong 
advocate appears. The trouble of cutting and then crushing 
or chopping seems to be a hindrance which tends to its 
unpopularity. In some districts where its cultivation has been 
practised for generations, and where other food is difficult to 
obtain, it is accepted that it will he grown, and the work entailed 
is taken as a matter of course. Gorse is sometimes drilled in 
a cereal crop, or by itself, and the land should then be quite 
clean. The seed, 8 to 10 lb. per acre, is drilled in rows 18 to 24 
inches apart, to the depth of an inch. In the first year it is 
kept clean by hoeing, which cannot be done if it is sown 
broadcast as is occasionally done. In the autumn of the second 
year the first crop may be taken, by mowing. In subsequent 
years the crop is cut by a hook or scythe. The cut crop is put 
through a crusiier or masticator, reducing it to a moss-like 
condition easily digested. A feature in favour of gorse as a 
food is that it supplies a relatively succulent food from 
November until May. 

In spite of a strong campaign some years ago to indu^;e 
farmers to take advantage of prickly comfrey as succulent food, 
it is now but little grown. There is no doubt that an excep- 
tional yield of green food, which animals can be induced to eat 
after some encouragement, can be grown. When well established 
as many as three or four cuttings, each of 5 or 10 tons, can be 
taken from an acre. Its cultivation is very’ simple, as it can be 
grown from seeds or roots, the latter being the most common : 
the sets broken from the roots are placed on cultivated ground 
ill rows 2 ft. apart and 18 in. apart in the rows. Its many 
disadvantages, however, seem to have worn down the 
endurance of its greatest euthusiaste, for in many a weedy 
corner occasional plants show that it has been under cultiva- 
tion there and then abandoned. 

Two valuable crops, however, remain — maize and helianti; 
the first proved by many years’ experience and the latter still 
but little known or grown. 
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The recent long and hot summer, with ,the excellent yields 
which such a season produces, have brought maize into 
prominence as a fodder crop ; and so far as varieties imported 
into this country have shown, it is only as a fodder crop that 
it has value ‘here, for though cobs ripened in 1868, 1887, and 
other hot ye^, ripening is too uncertain to warrant its being 
grown to produce com. As a fodder crop it is, however, 
highly valuable, and there is good reason to believe that its 
growth will be considerably extended for this purpose. About 
thirty years ago the Royal Agricultural Society made experiments 
with varieties likely to prove most useful for fodder purposes, 
having them grown in several districts ; one set coming into 
my hands when in charge of the Woburn Experimental Farm. 
The results in all instances were not satisfactory, as the trials 
happened to take place in the cold wet sunless years of the 
early eighties. But gradually the area has extended, and 
particularly in the east and south-east counties there are 
many who never fail to put some land under maize. This 
plant stands out prominently as an insurance crop against 
short food supply from drought ; the weight produced is extra- 
ordinary, the feeding value great, and it prospers in years 
when roots are imperilled. It is by no means a difficult crop 
to grow, and should all the yield not be required green, it can 
be chaffed and converted into excellent silage. It is especially 
valuable for cow food, as it becomes fit for cutting in August 
when such keep is often poor as well as scarce, and it can be 
used until cut back by frost. A yield of 20 to 30 tons per acre 
of food richer than mangolds or swedes may be obtained under 
good management and favourable conditions, and 15 tons 
upwards are good ordinary crops, so that there can be no 
doubt as to its value. The White Horse-tooth type of maize 
and the Giant Caragua are mainly relied upon for seeding in 
England, and experience has shown that it is a mistake to 
plant any maize corn that may come to hand. A germination 
capacity of 85 per cent, should be insisted upon, and there 
are several seedsmen who import maize specially for seed ; 
ordinary corn is apt to “heat” in the hold of the ship and 
80 lose its vitality. On all but cold wet soils maize does well ; 
and even on these with good tillage it can be made to produce 
ninch valuable food. As the land has to supply so much, 
good, deep, well-drained, medium loams are best adapted to the 
crop, and those climates with the best summer sunshine 
records are most suitable. Excellent crops, however, are 
grown on the light sands in Suffolk and other counties. As 
a matter of fact there need be little hesitation in growing 
fflaize where other farm crops do well. It is important not 
lo sow before risk of frost has passed and the isoil has 
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become ilToroughly. warm, and according to the situation 
that will be from the end of May to the middle of June. 
Thoroughly cleaned, well-manured land should be chosen, 
and a deep friable seed bed be secured. A customary dressing 
is 10 to 12 tons of farmyard manure with 3 or 4 c^t. of super- 
phosphate, and a top dressing of 1 cwt. to cwt. of nitrate of 
soda ; but of course, as for all crops, the condition of the land 
regulates the quantity needed. It is a common practice in some 
districts to put maize on the sites of mangold heaps, potato 
clamps, and other odd places which leave a rich soil behind 
them, and nowhere is it likely to do better. From to 2^ 
bushels of seed, according to size, are needed per acre, and this 
is sown by several different methods ; the rows should be 
from 18 to 24 in. apart, and the latter is rarely too wide. 
The seed may be dibbled in in holes about 8 in. apart; may 
be ploughed in, the seed being dropped from a drill carried 
on the beam, as sometimes practised for bean drilling, or it 
may be drilled with an ordinary corn drill. When planting 
light land I have put in a good many acres with the ordinary 
drill quite satisfactorily ; but if the land is not well prepared 
and the coulters will not deposit fully 3 in. deep, some other 
method should be adopted, or in dry weather germination 
will be slow, and rooks, pheasants, and other birds which begin 
to feed early at maize sowing time will cause much trouble. 
It is absolutely necessary to keep birds from the crop until it ii 
well above ground. The land must be kept clean from weeds 
until the growth of the crop smothers them. When it can be 
left until it is fit to cut, cutting is generally done with a swop 
or fagging hook ; and the most customary method of giving it 
to cows is to throw it out on pastures ; it is sometimes, however, 
coarsely chaflPed and fed in the manger at milking time. 

Heliauti, a tubering plant of the sunflower order, has recently 
been introduced, and from results obtained in the recent 
hot summer is likely to prove very valuable to stock-keepers. 
My first personal experience of it was in 1910, when I grew 
half an acre, leaving the crop to mature ; it produced a big 
growth of foliage and a heavy crop of t»bers ; but in casual 
attempts to feed it to animals the results were not sufficiently 
attractive to make me appreciate it highly. I gave a consider- 
able quantity of the tubers to pigs, and should have grown no 
more except that in an out of the way corner of a field where 
floods very often destroy crops, I decided to plant half an acre 
for pheasant cover, and if possible to use the produce ; this was 
so much an afterthought that the sets were not planted until 
June, and they were then in a very withered condition. 
Growth was extremely rapid in spite of the hot weather, and a 
good crop resulted. Part of this has been fed to cows, part to 
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sheep, and some remains to give sets for further planting. It 
appears that if the stems are allowed to get big and old, 
animals will only pick off and eat the leaves and the younger 
ehoots ; when chopped, however, animals took all greedily, and 
it has proved itself an excellent cow feed. Inquiries made 
have proved that it has done well under many conditions, and 
it is evident that there is yet much to be learned as to the best 
method of consuming the crop. Among reports come to hand, 
showing in what various ways the crop has been treated, 
Mr. Scambler, of Swavesey, Cambs., has stated that his plot 
was invaluable to him last summer ; he fed his young calves 
on it green, going over the ground three times, mowing it low 
down, and getting bulk exceeding that from lucerne or any 
other crop two or three times over. The calves were fond 
of it, and thrived well. Mr. J. Mawby, in the Spalding 
district of Lincolnshire, cut his with a scythe six times 
during the summer, the first cutting being before any other 
fodder plant was ready. He fed his mainly to hoi-ses. Mr. 
Overman, in Norfolk, fed his with sheep, which took to 
it readily and did well on it. Experience has shown that 
when mown with the intention of taking subsequent cuttings 
it is wiser not to cut below 10 in, from the ground, as it then 
shoots more freely than when mown very close. The instances 
given show that all kinds of stock feed it readily when properly 
presented to them, and they do well on it, as is natural with a 
plant that has such a high feeding value. Analyses show that 
it is singularly rich in sugar and other food constituents. No 
one who had masticated a portion of the stem could doubt the 
presence of a large quantity of sugar. The cultivation of the 
crop is singularly simple ; in the two years I have grown it it 
has been ploughed in in rows 2ft, Gin. apart, and sets a foot 
apart in the rows ; in fact it can be planted just in the same 
way as potatoes, and may be manured similarly. The crop 
grows to a height of 6 to 10 ft. or more, and has a branching 
habit with broad leaves, so that when well manured the mass 
of growth is enormous, and it is not necessary to plant the 
sets nearer than *has been indicated. The planting season 
ordinarily runs from December to April. Growth is so rapid 
when once started that weeds get no chance, but hoeing or 
horse-hoeing or harrowing can be done with advantage until 
growth shows. Where tubers are required the whole growth 
should be allowed to die back in the autumn, and the tubers 
can be lifted any time during the winter and even up to April. 
In the Second year the portions of tubers and rootlets left in 
the soil will be sufficient to produce a dense growth cover- 
ing all the ground, and the crop can be taken off as desired. 
By this means the plant will hold the ground for several years. 
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Helianti is certainly a crop which proves itself valuable iu 
times of drought, and is well suited to ensure food throughout 
critical times. In this climate it is doubtful if it can be relied 
upon to make hay, though when made it is well liked Ijy 
animals; the crop can, however, be made into good ensilage 
after being chaffed or chopped. 

Mention has not been made of plants such as Sorghum 
saccharatum, millet, and others which were strongly advocated 
rather more than twenty yeare ago, for although they doubtloas 
possess valuable features, at any rate the varieties which 
reached this country did not prove sufficiently valuable to 
encourage farmers to continue to grow them. However, with 
the above-mentioned opportunities to develop the crops grown 
already on an extensive scale, and the possibilities which some 
of those less frequently cultivated reveal, there is little need to 
be anxious as to the food supply even at the periods of the year 
when drought or frost have hitherto caused trouble and loss. 

W. J. Malden. 

Etchingham. 


RURAL EDUCATION IN OUR VILLAGE 
SCHOOLS. 

That children in oui' country villages should be obliged to go 
to school is part and parcel of the compulsory education system 
which this country, like most civilised nations, deems it 
necessary to enforce for the welfare of the State. Another 
circumstance of rural life, as certain as the first, has been a 
great movement of depopulation continuously going on. Tliis 
movement, if not as active as it was some short time back, is at 
any rate not at the present moment reversed. 

A third circumstance we may note concerning the rustic 
population, and that is a very general belief held by those in a 
position to judge — to wit, the employers — that the younger farm 
hands are not such skilful craftsmen as their fathers. In fact, 
it is only too often the case nowadays to find that many of 
those operations, so common in farm work, that require a skil- 
ful combination of brain and hand, are performed best by the 
grandfathers of young men already at work on the farm after 
the close of their period of compulsory schooling. It would, 
perhaps, be no great exaggeration to say that it is easy to find 
villages in England where not only the best, but the only skilful 
exponents of such crafts as say draining, layering, thatching, 
stack- building, &c., are the venerable grandparents we have 
referred 4o. 
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It would be impossible for any one to say exactly how 
niuch the third circumstance noted, namely, want of skilled 
iM-aftnsmanship, is due to the second, that is, to rural depopula- 
tion. This cannot, however, be the sole cause if, as is 
confidently averred by the employers, the very young’ men, of 
wiioni a certain though very reduced number remain on the 
land, are, making all due allowance for their want of experi- 
ence, less skilful than their fathers, an<l still less so than their 
gi'andfathers. 

Any one with an extensive and intimate acquaintance with 
fanners, must necessarily have often heard opinions expressed 
which imply a belief that rural depopulation has some con- 
nection with compulsory schooling. The more large-minded of 
the complainants averring that, while the whole of the 
conditions of country life existing during the last thirty yeai-s 
necessarily led to a certain amount of emigration from the 
country to the towns, the exodus had been gr-eatly iiicreased 
owing to the education given in the eiementary schools. With 
regard to the question of skill in farm handicraft or the 
cultivation of intelligence among those working the land, 
opinions are no more favourable in upholding the value, from 
the farmer’s point of view, of schooling than they are to its 
efficiency in checking imral depopulation. Some of our 
practical agriculturists hold that the “ atmosphere of the 
schoolrooms rather stimulates a desire on the part of our 
country lads, to become messenger- boys, shop assistants, or 
junior clerks, and that the training they there receive is much 
more likely to make them successful in such avocations than to 
help them on to become good cowmen, waggoners, shepherds, 
or “ skilled ” labourers. 

No one, we venture to assume, will deny that these com- 
plaints have some justification. Compared with the life of 
husbandry itself, that of compulsory education is still in its first 
infancy. If, however, after allowing for the imperfections of 
the period of transition which must always occur at the start 
of any great national movement, it is found that the complaints 
mentioned above are generally well founded, then the public 
in general, and the farmer in particular, have grave cause for 
complaint. The public, although it may believe it necessary to 
uphold an economic system unfavourable to the existence of 
the largest possibrc agricultural population, has nevertheless a. 
right to complain if the education given in the village schools 
tends to still further reduce the number of those who find 
a home and reproduce themselves on the land. For obvious 
reasons such members of the community are a most valuable 
national asset, to say nothing of the fact that it is only too 
probable that a reduction of the numbers employed on the 
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farms may lead to an increase in the numbers of unemployed 
in the towns. 

The farmer, however, has a very special interest in the 
matter, for his living is to a very great extent dependent upon 
an adequate supply of capable hands being available. The 
successful running of any holding, large enough to be called a 
farm, must always depend upon a partnership between 
a capable employer and skilful employees. This is obvious in 
the case of large farms, but it is not less true in the case of 
small holdings such as exist at the present moment or such as 
may, in much increased numbers, result in the near future from 
the action of the legislature. In this case the partnership will 
be in many cases between a father and his sons fresh from the 
village school. Not only, therefore, will the father most earn- 
estly hope that the effect of education may be to train up a 
succession of useful youngsters, but he may reasonably, as be 
is the paymaster, insist on his requirements being met. 

In this respect it is pertinent to examine what is the extent 
of the farmer’s financial burden. Taking “Rural Education” 
as that education which is carried on by the County Councils 
and not by Borough Councils, we find that the total amount 
spent on it in England and Wales in 1908-9 was 7,734,0001 
This total was made up of 4,534,0O0^. received as Parliamentary 
Grants, and of 3,200,0002. from Local Funds. 

In the case of Imperial payments the farmer takes his share 
as a member of the general public, but in the matter of local 
expenditure he, through the rates, carries a special burden of 
his own. In a paper read before the Farmers’ Club last May, 
Mr. Trustram Eve^ estimates — and no one with any claim to be 
considered in such a case will doubt the value of an estimate 
made by such an authority on this particular subject — that the 
rates on farm-houses, homesteads, and agricultural land amount 
to a total of 3,165,3312. One may roughly estimate at 25 the 
percentage of this sum due to the cost of education. There are, 
however, farmers who maintain that the whole of the relief 
from rates granted under the Acts of 1896, which we see from 
figures given in the paper by Mr. Eve already quoted amounts 
to 2,355,3312., is in reality counterbalanced by the Education 
Rate imposed since 1902. Though this must often be an 
exaggeration, it is not to be denied that the farmer has a heavy 
financial burden to bear for rural education.^' 

To test how far the present system meets with the approval 
of those who carry this financial burden seemed to be pertinent 
at the present moment, so a letter containing a set of questions 
was sent to one or two agriculturists in almost every county of 

* “ Agricultural Land and Local Taxation,” by H. Trustram Eve. Journal 
of the Farmers’ Club, May, 1911. 
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England and Wales. As far as possible gentlemen actually 
.ngaged in farming were selected. Out of nearly a hundred 
ijch letters that were sent out, thirty-five were answered. 
Phis fact may he read in one of two'ways: either that the 
ixty OJ* who did not answer were satisfied with the present 
ystrin, or — and this is a view which rather appeals to one 
vho has had experience of systematically collecting information 
loni farmers — the interest which induced so many to answer 
mist be considerable. The following is a fair reprint of 

lie letter. 

BOYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 

10 Richmond Road, 
Cambridge. 

Dkab 

I have been requested hy the Committee of this Joiirual to ask you i‘ 
^linicin on the following questions for the purposes ot an article on Rural 
Mucation, which I, as Editor, have been instructed to write. 

If you are good enough to answer these questions, or any of tliera, f would 
eglad to kn'iw if 1 may (a) make use of your name, or if not (^) state the 
lounty Council district from vfhich your answer comes. 

Yours faithfully, 

K. J. J. MACKENZIE. 

1. Are you satisfied with the education given in tlie rural or village schools 
(Ml are acquainted with in your County ? 

(a) From the point of view of its usefulness bo the children in their 
future life’s work on the land. 


(ft) From the point of view of enabling the children to realize any 
advantages there may be in a career on the land in the rural districts 
as against a life spent in a town or city. 


2. If you are not convinced that the education is reasonably satisfactory 
s regards the above two points, will you kindly state : — 

(fl.) If you consider that the attitude of the rural school-teacher fails 
through want of sympathy, training, or capability in bringing about the 
end you desire. 


(A) Does the syllabus enforced by the school curriculum interfere with 
the proper instruction being given ? 


X What improvements would you suggest? 

(u) As regards teachers. 

(?') As regards the subjecta taught. 

Any general remarks you are good enough to make would be greatly 

ppreciated. 


late. 


Name... 

Address. 
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It is now proposed to deal in some detail with the answer^ 
received. The first question was answered as follows : — Three 
answers were entirely and five partly satisfactory, while one 
was a qualified and nineteen- absolute negatives. Seven papei^ 
either failed to afford an answer or gave only an indefinite one. 
These figures speak for themselves, and need no comment. 

The answers to the second part of the first question are \ih[ 
easy to summarise. It may, however, be said that no one of 
the thirty- five answers speaks of any teacliing being given 
wliich might enable “the children to realise any advantage 
there may be in a career on the land in the rural districts as 
against a life spent in a town or city.” It is true that two of 
the thirty- five correspondents express themselves generallv 
as satisfied, but there is no definite information showing thai 
the teachers have treated of the subject in school. It is 
possible — it may be reasonable — to contend that such teWLing 
is not included in school subjects. It strikes one, however, 
very desirable to consider the advisability of introducing it as a 
matter for instruction in, at any rate, the evening continuatioB 
classes. Having been lucky enough, when lecturing to them, 
to make the acquaintance of many village schoolmasters, one 
is forced to believe that very little thought has been giveino 
the point by the authorities. -It would seem very desirable to 
let the elder children know such things as that large cities are 
not composed solely of mansions ; that fine .bridges spanning 
noble rivers often lead from park-like open spaces on one bank, 
to unhealthy slums on the other ; and that vegetables in a 
greengrocer’s shop are possibly not so nice, and are certain!} 
more costly than those grown in a village garden. In the 
advanced classes it might be advisable to contrast earnings, 
rent, and the general health conditions of town and country. 
Obviously such teaching would require tact and judgment. 
As books dealing with the matter have been written, it must he 
possible at certain centres to institute lectures on such subject 
for rural schoolmasters. No one, whether connected with the 
country or the town, can complain if the boys and girls in the 
village schools liave through their education a better chance of 
gauging their future prospects, for it is common knowledge 
that some who now leave for the towns do not gain materially 
themselves, and if not actually an incubus, are certainly no 
great ornament to the State. On the other hand, some know- 
ledge of what to expect from life in a city cannot deter those 
most suited to town work from seeking it. A great difficult} 
is that it means another subject for the master to master, and 
for the learner to learn, but discussion with those who can 
speak with authority entitles one to say that the matter is of 
sufficient importance to be worthy of serious consideration. 
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The first part of Question 2, as will be seen by reference to 
;he circular letter on page 157, deals with the qualifications of 
•ural teachers. The following paragraph summarises the 
inswers received. 

Eleven correspondents reported that the teachere failed for 
svant of training, four that they failed in sympathy, one that 
hey failed in all ways, and one that it was difficult to get 
eachers. Five reports were favourable, two were doubtful, 
ind in thirteen cases the answers were indefinite. 

The teacher play's so great a part in any educational scheme 
hat the perusal of these answers gives grave cause for reflection. 
)n the one hand, no one having the interests of agricultural 
ife at heart can be satisfied with the fact that only five out of 
hirtydive correspondents express themselves as satisfied. On 
he other hand, a knowledge of the true state of affairs fills 
me with a feeling not far short of admiration. The country 
eacher is known to be less well paid than his confrere in the 
own, many educationists holding that a large proportion of 
■apable village schoolmasters consider themselves merely on 
)robatiGn while working in the country, their ambition being 
;o earn promotion as rapidly as possible to the more luci-ative 
nhan positions. Any one having any knowledge of the powers 
)f a teacher over a cla.ss, nftre especially one composed of 
hiklren or very young men and girls, will admit that the 
iiHuence the instructor wields is enormous. A capable teacher 
;aii, furthermore, use this- influence without in any way vio- 
atiiig the most stringent rules laid down by a syllabus, and 
without in any way falling foul of the most skilful inspector, 
it would not be too much to say that a teacher giving lessons 
a a village school might quite unconsciously impart to his or 
ler class a desire to mij^rate to the town. The matter of the 
idequate payment of village school teachers is, therefore, one 
or moat serious consideration, and it is only to he attributed 
0 the fair-mindedness of the present-day teach ei^ that greater 
iomplaint is not prevalent as to their adverse influence on the 
jhildren whose avocn.tion is evidently on the land. Obviously, 
hr every reason, the schoolmaster in the country should not be 
>aid so low a salary that the education authorities in such parts 
ke forced to rely on inexperienced teachers awaiting promotion 
0 the towns, or worse still, to utilise the misfits of the 
wfession. 

The latter part of the second question deals with the 
Tfiabus enforced in country schools, and before dealing with 
fie replies it may be well to repeat it. 

“Does the syllabus (in your opinion) enforced by the school 
•orricnlum. interfere Avith proper instruction being given ?” 

In eleven cases the question was answered in the affirmative , 
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that is to say that the syllabus does interfere with proper 
instruction being given. In five other cases this was cou- 
sidered to l)e partly the case. Against these views we have t() 
set oir only five absolutely and one qualified negative anaweri;. 
Twelve indefinite answers including some failures to answer, 
were alst) noted. 

Any one who, like the author of this paper, has had iLe 
opportunity of questioning large numbers of rural teachers, 
cannot have failed to note how little thought they have given 
to making ordinary school subjects agricultural in tone. TJie 
answers to this particular question, and to a certain extent the 
answers that follow, lead one to believe that others do not 
realise the possibilities or the importance of doing so. The 
history of Agriculture is so full of interest, not to say romance, 
that one shudders to think of its absolute neglect as a school 
subject. Having of recent years taken the trouble to gather 
information on the point, the writer is strong in the opinion 
that few, if any, of the best instructed young men from the 
country schools have ever had the opportunity of hearing 
the names, let alone the doings, of Tull, Townsend, or Bakewell, 
even though they have followed up their elementary education 
by going to continuation classes. Something has been done to 
make reading books agricultural, but little to make history, 
geography, and arithmetic (in its advanced stages) rural in 
sympathy. Therefore, without exaggeration, one may say 
village school children, when learning of the past, only hear 
about the doings in towns or cities, of wars and soldiers, and of 
people generally who make names for themselves in every 
other occupation but that of agriculture. One is further led to 
believe that when the young mind in the country school 
ie br^ing improved about the arrangement of the earth’s surface, 
it is not deemed necessary to instruct upon those matters which 
lead to variation in the production of food or other natural 
produce of the soil. There is little evidence to show that the 
problems in mensuration or on other calculations, set to village 
scholars, are likely to further either sympathy with or know- 
ledge of matters useful in husbandry. If matters are as 
described, and few will doubt that they are so, it is surely 
as necessary to alter the treatment of ordinary school subjects 
as to introduce — valuable as they undoubtedly are — natuj’e 
study, gardening, or carpentering into'\he syllabus. 

The questions dealt with above were followed by one 
asking for suggestions as to improvements. The first part as 
regards teachers was answered as follows : — 

yix correspondents suggested that only teachers from the 
rural population or with an interest in and knowledge of 
country life should be selected. 
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'I'wo saggesteil tliat agriculture aiul rural s«l)jccts BhouUi 
ill- iniicli more widely dealt with than at present in colleges for 
teat'liei's ; while two more suggested courses of studies for 
tfiu-iiers dealing with rural life. 

Suggestions which came from a single source in each case 
weie : That teachers should get a special training on the 
('diitiiient : that teachers should he chosen from a better class 
with d ivhkr outloolc ; that they should be taught butter-making, 
i/anlening, and the elements of agriculture : that they should 
have more time for practical instruction ; while yet another 
correspondent more genei’ally recommends simply instruc- 
tion.''’ 

One answer recommends a Technical College for I'ural 
teacliers. 

Yet another recommends more ol)ject lessons for the 
i liildren, “ as in Canada.” 

One answer is that no improvements are required ; and yet 
iinother that it is difficult to suggest any, which we may take as 
nearly completely satisfactory as the last one. 

Finally comes an answer which, though at first sight not 
perhaps included in those we may say were expected when the 
Ljuestions were framed, is yet so apposite that we must quote it, 
and that is, avoid politics.” 

The above resume^ which has to be brief, only partially 
shows the insistence of the correspondents upon ti]c necessity 
of rural teachers being in sympathy with rural conditions. 
Whether this be acquired by inheritance or residence, or 
preference, the necessity of special training seems obvious. It 
is a cause for wonder, if any “agriculturists ” are employed at 
the training colleges for teachers, why the antliorilies hide 
them so cm’efully. For though I have a large acquaintance 
amongst those teaching agriculture, or sciences applied to 
agriculture, I liave never been privileged to meet one whose 
occupation was that of lecturer at a training college for 
teachers. If, as I believe is the case, no one academic agri- 
culturist of repute is so engaged, it is most certainly a matter 
which might engage the attention of those responsible. But 
this imperfection is easier to remedy than that recorded in the 
answer which says that a better class of teachers is wanted. 
The correspondent who writes this — a well-known north- 
country farmer, who, I regret, does not give me leave to use 
his name — cannot, it is feared, be satisfied until the country 
school-teacher is at least as well paid as his confreres in tlie 
towns. 

The second part of the question, that dealing with suggested 
imj)rovcinents in subjects suitable for rural schools, was dealt 
with as follows : — 

VOL. 72. 
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WJiat impi'r>veinentrt would you u,s regards dit 

sidijeots tauglit ? " 

111 no less than tliiideen cases, either no answei* or only an 
indefinite one was given. 

Seven correspondents advocated the teaching of gardening 
and the establishment of school gardens, which, one of them 
stated, had lieen very successfully carried out in Lincolnsliire 
and Stailordsliii'e. * 

Four answei's wei-e in favour of teaching land tillages and 
farm work, three in favour of teaching about rural life gencraily. 
and three suggested animal culture as a subject ; one of th(‘se 
lust thiee proposing that children should be taught thi 
animals are living beings, 

Nature study was also urged by these correspondents, and 
one of them adds that this is carried out very successfully at 
}U‘esent in Lincolnshire and Staffordshire. He also tells us tliaT 
woodwork is another subject taught in these counties. 

In single cases recommendations were sent in favour (d 
lessons in geology and botany. 

Plenty of “ observation lessons ” several times a week “ on 
all matters relating to farm and garden ” is proposed in one 
case, and object lessons in ordinary garden and farm products 
in two others. 

In yet another answer it is suggested that the pictures in 
schools should relate to rural life, and it is stated that the 
most attractive pictures found in such places at present refer 
mostly to urban subjects. Two proposals were received that 
l)ooks on country life should be made available in the schools. 
One })ape]’ tendered the advice that plain needlework should l^e 
tauglit the girls, while drilling was recommended in another. 

The opinion was expressed in one case that there was too 
much desk work ; while no less than three answers containeti 
the advice to avoid cramming. 

Finally, four correspondents gave it as their opinion that iji 
elementary schools only the tiiree R’s ” should be taught. 

Want of space makes it impossible to ti'cat of all these 
suggestions, but two of them are so important that they must 
be alluded to. It may be at once admitted that those works of 
husbandry spoken of as tillages cannot be taught in school <>]• 
in continuation class, but that is no sort of reason why tlio 
boys and young men should not be given any instruction in 
the theory of such matters. How the plough cuts off and turns 
the furrow-slice, why this is useful, the application of elemen- 
tary botanical knowledge to weed destruction, the acticjn of 
weather in lielping the implements to do their work, and one 
thousand other points of interest when getting a tilth, arc all 
admiral)lc possibilities on giving a good education. Given tin' 
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l^)i,i\viedge, any decent teacher with a spark of agricultural 
eiitlui!^i<^stn could make these subjects of extreme interest, atul 
,tt‘ iiiuch use to their older pupils, 'rhese matters might l>e the 
fii'st subjects thought of when the village school syllabus is 
ari-anged, and not, as is at present the case, left among the last, 
if not actual ly ignored. Without such iusiructioii many of 
[hose destined to follow the plough for the rest of their lives 
aiv not only de])rived of much pleasure, i)ut theii- life’s cmploy- 
lueot is, by the action of the education authorities, reduced, 
ns far as it is possible to do so, to something akin to the 
treadiiiill. 

As regards the study of animal-husbandry, as there is but 
(iiie live-stock theatre in all our Knglish Agricultural Chd leges, 
i( is perhaps needless to remark that no sensible person suggests 
the introduction of cattle or even pigs and sheef) into the 
village school-house for object lessons. A close study of the 
work on view at nature study exhibitions has shown how very 
little of what is possible has been done. Pictures of Scotch 
Cftlleys on mountain tops, copies, evidently from iutoks, of 
exotic plants, even cases of small bottles of “ proprietary ” 
manures come to mind, but one has no recollection of studies 
shewing any appreciation of the lines that indicate useful 
jpuints in the bodies of our farm stock. Still less does one 
knew of work showing instruction al>out the life of farm 
aninials. Experience has taught the writer that simple dia- 
"Tams may be of great use, even with vei‘y elementary counlry 
classes, in making clear the more simple phenomena of animal 
life. It ought not to be necessary to emphasise that a boy will 
hr ill a better position to feed a calf if he knows something of 
the digestive apparatus, that another youth will be less likely 
10 over-drive fat sheep if he has heard something idiout the 
circulation of the blood, that waggoners would have fewer 
"colds” among their teams were they taught something of the 
'iclicacy of the respiratory system, and so on. ’Phe amount of 
iustniction, however, now given on these matters is well 
summarised, we fear, by the experienced correspondent who 
suggests “ that children should be taught that animals are 
alive.” * 

(^j-eneml Remarh ^, — As might be expected, there is a great 
variety in the proposals and criticisms given under “General 
Heinarks.” We will first note those in which an alteration in 
the present system is definitely proposed. 

In four of the papers it is urged that the children should 
Irave school at an earlier age, while in two others it is ])r<)posed 
to allow them to do so at the discretion of the teachers. 

Ml'. John Rose, of Aylesbury, after forty years’ experience, 
^nd having farmed eighteen hundred acres, urges fai’iners to 
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encourage lads to go to continuation classes. Another 
pendent states that, in his opinion, the need is for continiiHtii*]] 
classes in subjects applicable to practical agi’i culture. 

A member of a Midland Education Committee I’ecomnicml:. 
that peripatetic teachers should instruct in hedging, thatching 
<tc., until such lime as the regular teachers are competent 
teach these subjects. 

Another gentleman tells us that he has found that hnvii « 
plans of the neighbourhood of the village made with the lut]) 
of tlie Ordnance Survey was found useful, but that the degie^^ 
of advantage derived from this depended largely on the heail 
master. He also approves of physical drill. The s-ime corres- 
pondent suggests that technical education should be paid hir 
out of Imperial anfl not local funds. 

A suggestion from auotlier correspondent is that there slinnj;! 
he workshops and an instructor for them in every village school. 

Finally, one correspondent considers that the managers (if 
schools in country districts should have the management of 
their schools. 

The following refers to answers in which more or kss 
general complaints are made without proposing any s))et‘il]c 
remedy : — 

Three correspondents complain of the education in general, 
while three more complain that the education given in accor- 
dance with the Act tends to lead the children to prefer a 
town life. 

Mr. Thomas Latham, of Bishop’s Court, Dorchester, states 
that he has sat on many committees with no good result, as ilie 
Board of Education do not undei^tand the subjects necessary 
for rural life. 

Another answer received is that the old School Boanb 
were much better than the County Councils. Another con- 
cludes by saying that, if farmers were more careful to employ 
boys as soon as they leave school, as is done in the writer? 
parish, there need be no complaint of education. An interesting 
syllabus of the work at the school in question has to be 
omitted for want of space. ^ 

A member of a County Council thinks that more discretion 
should be allowed the school teachers, so that they could give 
a more thorough education to the more promising pupils, vvlul? 
cramming those children who will evidently have to live liy 
manual labour would be avoided. A similar idea is evidently 
that of Mr. A. lies, of Fairford, Gloucestershire. After (‘orn- 
plaining generally of the education as tending to fit 
children for a town life, he says that the future farm laliOiirPi' 
has at present to take the same line as the future clerk- 
mechanic, and in some cases the small farmer’s son. 
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In one case a proposal ia .made tliat books descrildng 
i-oiintry life should be chosen for reading in the schools, and 
that the Saturday half-holiday should be used for classes on 
(liirerent farms. Yet another is to the effect that only general 
education should be given in the schools", and again another 
,;f:des that school education is overrated, and that application 
is seldom acquired. 

We finish by noting two criticisms, one of which condemned 
die number of women teachers in the schools, while the other 
was to the effect that special training might result in too many 
farm labourers being turned out. 

In eight cases indefinite answers or none at all were received. 

In reading this last batch of answers or remarks, one may 
well remind oneself that the most important person in the 
educational system is the pupil, whether a child or older person. 
They are the raw material on which the country life must 
depend for its existence, and to which the towns must look for 
•a supply of people of constitution and vitality such as “rural ” 
up-bringing gives. The State in taking over the child’s educa- 
tion has no rdght to deprive it of its birth-right, and we take it 
that part of that birth-right is the possibility of following in its 
])arent's footsteps. To penalise a child in order that it may do 
this is, however, utterly contrary to the dictates of sound 
education. Redicction of the age for schooling in the case of the 
oillage children, as suggested by several correspondents, is a 
remedy often urged by farmers all ovei* the counti-y without 
consideration of the disadvantage it may entail upon the 
country-as against the town-taught child. What is wanted and ' 
what is becoming more imperative every day is true education 
which trains the scholar’s intelligence to the best advantage, 
while permitting him to see the advantages of country. life, and 
not merely instructs concerning surroundings other than those 
amongst which he has been horn, Mr. Rose, of Aylesbury, 
strikes a much more patriotic note than those who would 
diminish the education given, when he urges his brother 
farmers to see that their young farm hands go to continuation 
classes. 

'But the desire to get boys away from school early speaks 
for itself. Boys who are considered the best at school and who 
are kept there till they have done the VIL or VII L standard 
ai-e, to use the words of a well-informed correspondent, “ gener- 
"ally declared to be the worst on the land. This seems to be 
“the final condemnation of any system of education. With a 
“sound system, the VIL standard boy leaving school at fourteen 
“ ought to be head and shoulders above the boy who left at 
” twelve aft'er getting through the IV. standard and a ‘ labour ’ 

“ examination.” Many of onr correspondents think that this is 
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not so in practice. Our own experience tells us that 
farmers saj’ that the reverse is the case. 

Mr. Latham’s very trenchant remark, the general perusal 
of the lettera around which this article is written, anil oneV 
own experience as aHeacher, though in another sphere, com])il 
one to believe that farmei’s and others belonging to the lan<l 
have more to do than is suggested by the veteran agriculturist, 
Mr. Rose. The early paid of this paper tries to show tliat 
the farmer pays full share for this schooling so that it is his 
privilege and duty to “ call the tune." Mr. Latham’s complaini 
is of a state of affairs that might be expected : townspeople are 
not likely to have as good an influence on rural education as 
those, assuming that they are equally competent, who live by 
the land. Rural public opinion might operate to such effect 
that it would be impossible to find any country children 
receiving an education which wouhl be chiefly useful to them 
in the course of a life spent in a town. The world’s history 
shows that public opinion cannot be brought to bear upon any 
subject without trouble —the leading men in a community have 
to work to arouse it. It almost seems that more of the energy, 
intelligence, and' determination which has made our good 
farmers and stockbreeders the best in the world should lie 
turned to the mattei’ of education. For it is now realised that 
every rival we have, friendly or otherwise, has for some years 
past spared no effort to ensure that the agriculturists who com- 
pete with us should have the best education, elementary or 
technical, that brains and money can provide. 

The practice of training the memory, while straining such 
intellect as the cliild possessed, by driving — with a cane or 
otherwise-innumerable dates, facts, and figures into an 
unhappy pupil's mind, is more or less a thing of the })ast. 
It is now sought to replace such practice by educati{jr), and 
the only education worthy of the name consists in training 
the intellect as a whole, the memory being relegated to its 
proper place as one of the mental faculties demanding certainly 
not greater intellectual cultivation than do observation, perse- 
verance, the power of looking ahead, &c. Wrangles over the 
advantages and disadvantages of classics, modern languages, 
science, or mathematics, for the purpose of educating the town 
boy are constantly arising, but in a rural district it must seem 
best and most natural to make use of rural subjects for the 
purpose. Thus a course of lessons on the soil, on animal life 
as represented by farm stock, or by insects important in 
husbandry, on plant life, on tillage, &c., properly given, would 
train the boys’ intelligence as well as would lessons on any 
other set of subjects. They would further have the advantage 
of providing him with information both useful and interesting 
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one leading a country life. 8ucli an education, however, 
can ‘'idy de given by a teacher who himself appreciates the 
interest of cminti'v life together with its advantages. Such a 
(ine, ^lud only such, is in a position to create the “ atmosphere” 
(in ^\llich everything depends. The State must therefore be 
compelled by the agricultural community to so arrange that 
the teacher can secure just as good pay and promotion in the 
country as in the town. 

Finally, if the advantages of elementary education are not 
to he greatly reduced in value, or even altogether lost, it is 
necessary to take into account those young men who wish 
to stay on the land and whose presence there is of vital 
importance to the welfare of the community as a whole. It 
is ^Yell here to use the sapient words of a correspondent — un- 
fortunately he does not give permission to use his name — who 
iiis evidently studied this uiattei’ among the hardy farm hands 
II the North. He says ; “A very great want in most country 
ilistricts is the lack of opportunities for reading %nd such 
•entertainment as the present-day education has aroused a taste 
•for. Two generations ago there was no education, and the 
•labourer was content to work, eat, and sleep. To-day the 
•young labourer has learned to read, and sometimes to think, 
■and if the trained faculties cannot find employment he is 
‘unhappy, and naturally he goes to the town where he can 
‘find such entertainment as his education makes him wish for. 
‘Depopulation of the country distiucls will not be stopped until 
‘employment can he found for these awakening faculties.” 

The “ opportunity for reading ” asked for is easy enough 
(I supply, and it is only very much to be regretted that the 
‘xample of Cambridgeshire in this respect is not imiversally 
allowed. In this county the Fldnctition Committee are the 
)roprietors of a very fine library of some 5,000 volumes, which 
ire in constant circulation among the village coirmmnities ; 
ixty boxes of books usually being* out at one time in 
iifferent centres. We learn on the best authority that the ex- 
penses connected with this library are not very great. Started 
n 1804, a thousand pounds was spent, over a period of three to 
■our years, on what may be called capital outlay. Since then 
ii> animal expenditure of from 50/. to 75/. has sufficed to meet 
fil ilie expenses of management and up-keep. Books alone, how*- 
-ver, are not enough to satisfy the craving so ably described by 
he correspondent last quoted. We must devise such things as 
^■‘cntiriuation schools which will not simply satisfy but will 
further develop this craving. Lectures, not wholly devoted to 
uioiiey-making or to tip-giving,” are wanted so as to arouse 
maintain interest in the doings of the great world, in 
me wondei's of nature, and above all, in the common things 
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summiuling tlioso who live in the couiitry-t^iUe. The diiy’,^ 
work of the intelligent industrious agricultural labourer may 
be full of interest—it will be a thousand times more so if 
he lias been properly educated — for his summer evenings lii^ 
garden will probably afford that recreation which change „f 
work gives, but in the long hours of winter dai’kness ’twixi 
laliour and bed, he is at a great disadvantage when com})aroj 
with bis fellow in the towns, as regards opportunities fo]- 
decent recreation or intellectual occupation of his leisure. 
Not much imagination is required to enable one to appit- 
ciate that this very want gives an invaluable opportunity of 
well-doing to those responsible foi- Rin*al Education among 
village folk. 

K. J. J. Mackenzir. 

School of Agriculture, 

Oambiidge. 

l)ecem.hen\ 1911. 


ON THE VITALITY OF FARM SEEDS. 

Some experiments on the vitality of seeds were reported by me 
in the Society’s Journal for 1896 (page 147). the age of 
the seeds tested was not certainly known, I decided to under- 
take a further and more extensive series of experiments with 
seeds of known age. The objects of these experiments were to 
test how long, under ordinary conditions, the vitality of certain 
seeds was maintained, to determine the annual loss of vitality 
in the seed, to help the farmer and the seed merchant to 
ascertain the real value of seeds carried over for one or two 
years, and to investigate the rapidity of germination of the 
seeds experimented with. 

I secured samples of forty-three seeds, from the harvest of 
18115, of the kinds mora frequently used by farmers. These 
included six cereals, seventeen grasses, twelve clovers and allied 
plants, six turnips and allied plants, carrot, and yarrow. The 
two samples of barley and cocksfoot gave after some years 
results? so nearly similar that one of each kind was discontinued. 
Duplicate samples of clover were used, one of which had been 
treated to secure the germination of the “hard” seeds at the 
same time as the bulk. “Hard” seeds occur in all clovers, 
sometimes to the extent of 15 per cent. They possess uo 
chai'acter by which they can be separated from the others. 
A successful experiment to get rid of the hardness had been 
made at the Svalop Agricultural Station, Sweden. It wiis 
assumed that the seed-covering in such seeds was so indurated 
that it prevented the entrance of the moisture necessary to the 
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gi-owth of the embryo plant. A machine, the principal part of 
^vlucll was a cylinder lined with sharp steel points, was naade ; 

Hction the cylinder was rotated rapidly, and the seeds in 
passing through were pelted against these points with a force 
^^liich rasped the surface of the hard seeds and did no hurt to 
the others. A similar machine was made in England, at my 
suggestion, with the result that clover seeds may be purchased 
with a guaranteed germination of 98 or 100 per cent. This 
gain was clearly established hy these experiments, and the 
“dressed” seeds were discontinued after the eighth year. 

These discontinued samples being deducted, there remain 
thirty-five different kinds which have been tested year after 
year till, one after another, they lost their vitality. In this 
present year — 1911 — the Black Oat, which had outlived all the 
other's, has failed to show any signs of life, though over 300 
grains were tested. 

The samples have been kept during the sixteen years in the 
original paper bags, and have occupied two close-fitting drawers 
in a cabinet placed against an inner wall of my laboratory. 
Each year they have been regularly tested in the germinating 
case, kept at a temperature of 7fV’ to 80" Fahr., on plates of 
porous porcelain, or between blotting paper, and the germinating 
seeds have been removed day after day, and their number 
recorded. A diagram showing the progress of the experiments 
was prepared some years ago and exhibited at the Society’s 
Annual Shows, being brought up to date each year. 

The final results are shown in detail in the tables and 
diagi'ams inserted in this paper. It should be poted that the 
germination of seeds in the eighth year is in many cases below 
that of the same sample in the ninth year ; this is evidently due to 
some unrecognised unfavourable condition vitiating the exjieri- 
ments in that year. The only two seeds which showed complete 
loss of vitality in that year were the two smaller fescues. 

I. ’Cereals. — In the case of barley and wheat the germination 
is but little affected during the first five years, but thereafter 
a rapid loss of vitality occurs and proceeds at an increasing rate 
till, in the tenth year, no live seeds remain. The curve shown 
by the oats is quite different : not until after the ninth j'ear do 
they show any serious loss of vitality, and in another five years 
the white oats had no living seeds left, though the black oats 
germinated for two years longer. This group of cereals gives 
us the key to the results of the whole experiments. The 
difference between wheat and barley on the one hand, and 
on the other, is the greater protection afforded to the 
^^mbryo of the oats by the fact that in its case the glumes, 
fall off as chaff in the wheat and barley, remain attached 
to the seed. It will be seen in the experiments that the retention 
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of vitality is governed by the more or less effective proteotion 
of the embryo. (Plate I.) 

II. Grasees.—For the sake of clearness, the grasses liav^ 
])een placed in two diagrams, one containing the best pasture 
grasses, the other those of less value. Though the death of al] 
the samples occurred between the eighth and the thirteenth 
years, not a great range of variation, yet the manner in which 
the loss of vitality developed is very diveree. There are tliree 
main types — the first, represented by timothy and tall oat-grass, 
where the vitality is well maintained for the first four y<^ars' 
and thereafter drops rapidly, much as in the case of the barley 
and wheats. The second, of which hard fescue and sheep’s 
fescue are the most characteristic representatives, drops rapidly 
from the firat to a point below 10 per cent., but then remains 
practically stationary for a year or two before the vitality 
disappears altogether. Lastly, some grasses have a fairly steady 
loss of vitality from first to last, the typical instance being 
Italian rye-grass, meadow fescue being a somewhat less perfect 
example of this group. The other grasses give curves more or 
less related to these three types. (Plates II. and III.) 

III. Clovers. — The three true clovers (red clover, white 
clover, and alsike) have a characteristic curve : very little Ioks 
of vitality during the first three or four years, then a rapid loss 
for another four years or so, and finally, the last 10 per cent, 
of germinating power is only slowly lost during the space of 
another three or four years. The red clover retains its vitality 
best at the start, the white clover has the least rapid loss during 
the middle period, and the alsike holds more tenaciously to the 
last 10 per cent, of its germinating power. Trefoil loses at a 
very steady i-ate from first to last, and sainfoin almost as 
steadily; while lucerne has a very curious curve, losing heavily 
at, first, and then keeping practically level from the fifth to the 
ninth year, (Plate IV.) 

IV. Turnip and its Allies. — The special feature her^ is the 
remarkably rapid drop in vitality in the course of the tenth 
year shown in kale, white turnip, and the two swedes. The 
drop in the yellow turnip and rape is decidedly slower, begin- 
ning somewhat earlier. It is interesting that five out of the 
six cruciferous seeds lost their vitality in the same year ; tlie 
one which failed earlier (rape) is one whose starting point was 
not so good, its original germinating power being only 85 
per cent, as against ild to 100 per cent, in the other five. 

The two plants not allied to the turnip, but included (for 
convenience sake) in the same diagram, show a different curve : 
while the crucifers maintain their vitality well for three to 
five years, both carrot and yarrow lose as rapidly at the fir^t 
they do later. (Plate Y.) 
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What causes tlie death of the seed ? Under the protection 
(,l tlie seeil-coat there is an embryo plant with a supplj' of food 
rsullicient to support it when it begins its active life. The 
enil>ryo plant consists of a short stem, ])earing one or two leaves 
;it its apex and a minute rootlet at its base. Among the 
varieties of seeds experimented upon, clovers and turnips have 
tlu- necessary food stored in the tissues of the embryo plant, 
lint in the cereals and pasture grasses and in carrot and yarrow 
die small embryo plant has its food stored beside it within the 
seed-coat. The embryo is the essential element in the seed ; it 
alone possesses vital force. It has within itself, even in the 
cereals and seeds like them, sufficient food for the earliest 
stages of growth. If separated from the store of food outside 
it, the small embryo of wheat can grow to several times its own 
length. The store of food is not alive, nor is it modified by the 
death of the embryo ; it remains unaltered both chemically and 
physiologically for a long time. Moistening seeds that had 
been dead for six years, and removing the dead embryo, I have 
placed the embryo of a living plant in the cavity left by the 
removal, and seen it appropriate the storeil food as effectively 
for its own growth as embryos that were tested while still in 
their natural position. 

The embryo remains dormant until the heat and moisture 
necessary to start it into active life are available. Generally 
the seed has a period of rest. Seeds produced early in the 
season remain as a rule unaffected by the moisture and heat of 
summer and autumn. Not till the following spring do they 
begin their active life. But some seeds germinate in the year 
in which they are produced. The farmer, to his cost, knows 
this when his wlieat is blown down and, a wet season supplying 
the neetled moisture, the grains germinate while still in the 
ear. Moisture without heat, or heat without moisture, will fail 
to make the seed germinate. The seeds of i89o .experimented 
upon had, throughout the years they were in my cabinet, a 
temperature sufficient for germination, but the moisture was 
wanting. Seeds buried too low in the ground fail to germinate 
because, though they have sufficient moisture, they do not 
receive the necessary heat. Mr. F. Stratton, F.L.S., has just 
told me of the api>earance in enoiunous quantities of the 
water chickweed on an embankment made witli river sediment 
from the banks of the Medina, in the Isle of Wight, in which 
the seeds must have been resting for not less than twenty 
years. 

If a seed is to retain its life, moisture must be present in 
the embryo plant. Loss of moisture beyond a certain point, 
whether it occurs rapidly or gradually, means the death of the 
seed. Temperature may be varied within very wide limits 
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without killing tJie seed, so long as the moisture is not remo\ >,^1. 
Air-dried seeds (among which were oats and peas) have been 
ex])OSetl for four days to a tempemture of to 345*^ Fain-, 
below freezing pointy and thereafter slowly thawed ; their 
gerniinative power showed no decrease from this treatineiji. 
There is an upper limit of temperature, somewhere from KlO' 
to 2()(F Fahr. (or, with special precautions, even higher), at 
which chemical changes taking place in the live tissues cause 
their death. The temperature in my cabinet never, of coui-si*, 
came anywhere near this limit, consequently the gradual deaili 
of the seeds in it was due not to chemical alteration produced 
by temperature, but to the steady loss of moisture going on 
continually at ordinary air temperatures. Once the seed is dead, 
other changes of a very gi’adual character go on, due to slo^Y 
oxidation, and in the end give the whole seed a charred appear- 
ance, like that produced by burning, i.e., by rapid oxidation. 
Such are the genuine grains of “ mummy wheat,” and the 
grains found in the Romano -British granaries hollowed in thr 
chalk of the south-west of England. While no seed could 
possibly survive under the conditions in which mummy wheat 
and the Roman granary wheat Avere placed, it is possible for a 
tiiick-coated seed under favourable conditions to live a very long 
time. Seeds of the sacred Lotus of Egypt (Nelumbo) ger- 
minated after having been for a hundred years in a cabinet in 
the Jh’itish Museum, and for many years before that in Sir 
Hans Sloane’s keeping. The duration of life of different seed;j 
is no doubt chielly determined by the amount of protoctioii 
afforded the embryo by its coverings. 

Rapidity of (termination. 

The thdails are givim in the tables ap])ended to lliis paix'r. 

In these experiments records were also kept to ascertain the 
rapidity of germination, a character in which seeds differ 
greatly. Looking at the tables here given, we see that in 
the first year of the experiments, no less than eleven kinds of 
seed completed their germination within a week, viz,, barley, 
white oats, meadow fescue, timothy, white clover, sainfoin, the 
two swedes, the Uvo turnips, and rape. At the other extreme 
are the species where not more than half the living seeds ger- 
minated within the first week, such as sheep’s fescue (50 per 
ceht.), sweet vernal (40 per cent.), cocksfoot (45 per cent.), 
wood meadow grass (37 per cent.), and smooth-stalked meallo^v 
grass (5 per cent.). 

As to the effect of age on rapidity of germination, one wouhf 
naturally expect that the older seeds would need time to regain 
the portion of natural moisture lost by keeping before absorbing 
the further moisture necessary for germination. The tinu' 
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I'eijuit’ed would be very small in the second year, when the seed 
ji-id dried but little, but would increase later. That this is so 
jlu^vn by the tables. It is specially distinct in the cases 
Avhere all the seeds germinated early : in the seconcV year a 
siiudl percentage lagged into the second week, and in the third 
year some of them were seen to lag even further behind ; see, 
for examples, green-top swede and the two turnips. 

In the case of seeds which were specially slow in germina- 
tion. the result is at first sight more puzzling. Every one of 
the five shows a more rapid germination in the second year 
than in the first, and in three of them it is more rapid still in 
the third year than in the second. These slow-growing seeds 
need a larger total amount of heat ami moisture to start them 
verniinating, which they get in the germinating case by the 
lapse of a little more time. Presumably they are those which 
under open-air conditions may lie one or two years in the 
ground without germinating. After a year or two some change 
makes them able to do with a less total amount of heat and 
moisture, so that in nature they grow after such delay, while 
in the experiinental conditions their growth is earlier. By 
tracing their history a year or two longer, as in the subjoined 
table, we find that all of them begin to “ lag,” just as do the 
rapidly-growing seeds before referred to. 


I’KaCENTAQE OF ALL LiVINO SEEDS WHICH GERMINATED IN THE FlKST 
Week. 



1896 

1897 

1893 

1899 

191)0 

1901 

Stioep's FciiCUC .... 

.^0 


44 

54 

31 

0 

Sweet Vernal .... 

49 

5.5 

5M 

01 

10 

19 

CiX'.ksfoot 

45 

j 

74 i 

32 

1 j 

9 

Wootl Meatlnw Grass , 

1 37 

! 73 ' 

35 ' 

i 47 

27 I 

13 

SmiKtth -stalked Meadow Grass 

.5 

1 

! 10 ^ 

29 

1 l(i i 

18 ! 

2 


Note on Living Embryos Transferred to Dead Seeds. 

Some years ago Dr. Horace Brown found that the embryo 
of wheat, when transferred from the store of food ’in its own 
seed and placed on the store of food of another seed from which 
the embryo had been removed, could utilise the food as easily 
as if it had never been moved. 

Later, Miss Jane Smith carefully investigated the condition 
of the food supply in grains of wheat twenty or more years 
old. She found that not only were the starch grains in perfect 
condition, but the enzymes remained unchanged. The enzymes 
become active by the influence of the living embryo, and con- 
vert the starch into dextrine, which can be utilised by tlfe 
^'rowing embryo. 
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PLATE I. 

Germination of Cereals. 

Ill si.Tteen successive j'enrs. 



I’erceiitage of seed gerniinateil ea(;h yean 


1899:1900, 19()n902;i90H:iy04' 


d905!i9oG:i907 laos.iwo is'li 


Barley , 

. 1 99 

99 

98 

% 

90 

77 

25 


19 

0 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Wliife %vheat 

. 100 

97 

92 

94 

? 

88 

75 

'f 

29 

0 

- 

_ 

- 


Red wheat . 

. ; 99 

98 

95 

83 

94 

80 

79- 

a5 


0 

- 

- 


- 

Wliiteoats . 

, :l(i0 , 

|99; 

99 

99 

^ 98 i 

99 ■ 

! 99 1 

9.5 

' 

09 . 

' 57 

49 

12 ; 

0 - - 

Bliiokoiits , 

97 

97 1 

9fl 

' 94 

90 j 

: i 

98 i 

92 ; 

94 

I 93 1 

88 

76 

68 

34 

32 2 (> 





Percentage of seed germinated each year. 

!;e<'d IStte It 97: 189? 1809 1900,1901 1902 190H 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908,1909 1010 1911 


roxTiiU . 
lioiiyh-iiitilkod 

; 62 i 

51 i 39 1 21 21 10 0 

2 

3 : 

0 

m«':i(low grass . 

: 90 I 

77 57 ; 61 : 46 ! 20 : 10 

10 

‘ 1 

0 

-ll’iulow rosciit' . 
Wood meadow 

1 97 1 

94 91 ' 72 6S 1 61 ; 35 1 

19 

: 16 ^ 

0 


; 02 

52 •* ; 57 : 57 1 41 , 28 1 


24 ; 

0 

Tall fescue . . 

9:5 1 

83 ai ^ 82 , 72 i 03 40 ' 

, 

: 29 ■ 

1 

' (X'k-foof 

SiTif.orh-stalked 

; 9:5 

' 82 65 : 65 i 63 1 51 I 44 


: 35 ■ 

3 

Mli 'allow glMSS . 

: 76 

y i ? ■ 31 : 38 : 42 • M 

32 

' 26 

7 

Tiiiicrhy . . 

’ 99 

j 97 ' 92 98 03 ^ 84 74 

46 

y ’ 

8 
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PLATE III. 

Germination of Pasture Grasses (B). 


in sixteen successive years. 



Percentage of seed germinated each year. 


Seed 1896 

1897|l898;1899d900 1901 j 1902 

1903 

19041106 

Sheep'n feseue . ; 75 

57 

50 

22 

7 

3 

5 

0 

- j - 

Hard fescue . . i 75 

71 

53 

16 

5 

7 

5 

0 

— — 

Golden oat*griiS8 . j 06 

59 

50 

20 

31 

13 

14 

4 

0 ! - 

Tull oat-gniss . i 86 

84 

79 

88 

62 

55 

39 

? 

28 0 1 

Sweet vernal grass; 09 

66 

,55 

5/ 

? 

37 

15 

? 

16 ' 1 

Perennial rye- i 
grass . . . ; 95 ; 

95 

1 90 

81 

I 78 : 

66 

1 36 

28 

28 10 

Dogstui'I, . . 8C 

a 

69 ' 

1 ? 

61 

i 49 

! 49 

37 

31 23 

Italian rye-grass , 99 

94 

! ? I 

88 

1 83 

j 80 

j71 

63 

52 23 


0 - 
0 ' - 
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PLATE IV. 

Gkrmination of Clovers, Etc, 


In sixteen successive years. 



Seed 

1896 1897; 1898il899il900i90lT902 1903 1904 1906 1997 li)08 L909'1910 1811 

Sainfoin , 

84 I 81 1 73 

CO 1 39^ 24 ! 11 

3 ' 5 ' 0 , - ■ - : - 

^ - 

- 

Hed clover . 

98 1 98 1 97 

95 1 ,30 

1 

.18 ! 7 

6 1 4 ^ 2 ' d - ; - 


- 

Trefoil . 

99 { 97 86 86 j 67 

59 i 46 

35 1 ? : 16 ^ 2 i 0 i - 


- 

.Usike . , . 

91 1 93 1 90 

60 i 42 

27 i 17 

8 ; 0 i S : 8 i 2 i 0 

i 


''‘hife clover 

90 ! 99 : 98 

84 i 63 

31 : 48 

: 36 37 ■ 7 ^ 6 : 2 ! 0 

1 _ 1 _ ' 

- 

l/Ucorn,:' . 

99 ; 95 93 

i 1 

? 44 

1 51 ; 46 

! 43 46 34 J9 13 4 

Pi ^ 

i 
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PLATE V. 

Germination of Turnips, Etc. 


In sixteen successive years. 



Percentaj^e of seed germinated each year, 

Reed ‘l896!l897 189p!l8JH)ll9<wil901^19()2|1903'l9()4lims|l006!l007!l908b90fl']9]01SH 


Rape 

ST) 

«;> 79 

86 

66 

53 

& 

s 1 

35 

12 

0 


- 

- 

Green-top swede . 

100 

08 400 

92 

89 

90 

84 ! 69 

78 

14 

4 

1 

0 


Kaie. , . . 

03; 

94 ' 93 

? 

86 

81 

75 66 

70 

44 

5 

2 

0 

- 

Vellow turnip . . 

94 

91 I 93 

82 

86 

75 

? 47 

? 

14 

5 

2 

0 


Purple-top swede 

jlOO 

100 ;100 1 

1 98 

98 

: 92 ■ 

85 j 74 


2.5 ' 

I 12 

1 3 

' 0 ' 

■“ i 

White turnip 

1 95 

1 08 1 96 

1 96 

i 82 

80 

66 ^ 61 

; 1 

64^ 

8 


I 0 

0 


Carrot . 

68 

■ 50 ' ,50 

! 21 

; 21 

24 

(i 10 

' 10 

0 



_ 

-1 

Yarrow . 

80 

60 , 58 

i 53 

[ 35 

36 j 19 , n 

ij 

: 3 , 

0 

: - 


I - 1 
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KAPIDITY OF (4KRMINATIOX. 


laMe showing the progress of geiininalion liuring the first tliree years. 


1. Cereals. 




Germination I 

Germinated per cent. 










Failed 
! per 

Seed 

Year 








i 

First 

day 

Last i 
day ' 

First 

eek 

Second; x . 
week ; 

Total [i 

i 

f 

1896 

3r(l 

ntui. 

95 

5 

0 

100 

i! 0 

U'hite wlieat . . - 

! 1897 

2n(l 

7th ! 

97 

0 . 

0 

97 

r 3 

( 

1898 

3rd 

8th !■ 

91 

1 

0 

92 

i; « 

[ 

i 1896 

3rd 

18th!' 

79 

! 13 ' 

J 

99 

^ 

Red wheat , . \ 

! 1897 

2nd 

5 th ! 

98 

0 ^ 

0 

98 

2 

1 

j 1898 

! 3rd 

7th 1 

95 

: 0 : 

0 

9.5 


f 

1896 

1 2iid 

: 5th ■ 

99 

i 0 ^ 

0 

99 

i’. 

i. 1 

Barley . . , | 

i 1897 

2nd 

i 4th !■ 

99 

0 : 

0 

99 

Ji 1 

! 1898 

--I 

3rd 

10th j, 

97 

1 1 : 

0 

98 

i; 2 

f 

j i89er''! 

3rd 

: 67th 

85 

3 : 

9 

i 97 

■. 3 

lilaok oats . . \ 

1 1897 

2nd 

! 8th i 

96 

1 ; 

0 

i 97 

3 

\ 

i 1898 

3nl 

: 7th ; 

96 

1 0 ' 

0 

; 96 

! 4 

( 

1896 

' Srd 

■ 6 th ^ 

100 

' 0 : 

0 

^ 100 

jl 0 

White oats . . 

i 1897 

' 2nd 

8th ^ 

98 

1 ■ 

0 

^ 99 

i 1 

1 

1898 

i 3rd 

1 15th' 

97 

1 ' 

1 

99 

!■ 1 


II, Pasture Grasses. 


ihnitjUs glome rat a ^ j 

L. (Cocksfoot) 1 

: 1896 
i 1897 
; 1898 

3r<l 1 
4th ! 
4th ; 

103rd ; 
j 108th : 
1931(1 ! 

: 42 

i 68. : 

i 

9 

12 

42 

9 

93 
82 ‘ 

65 

18 

35 

Feduca ( 

j 1896 

2nd 1 

5th I 

■ 97 ■ 

i 

: 0 

97 , 

3 

Hiids. (Meadow -j 

j 1897 

3rd ■ 

nth I 

1 89 ; 

i> 

0 

94 

6 

fescue} ( 

1898 

4th 

7()th 1 

1 74 i 

15 ' 

2 

91 ' 

9 

Fut%ca eXat'}io\ L. 1 
[Tall fescue) | 

1896 

1897 
! 1898 

j 2nd 
3rd ' 
4th 

100th 

77th 

193rd 

1 86 1 1 , 

1 79 : 1 : 

; 82 3 

6 

3 

0 ' 

93 ' 
83 : 
85 , 

17 

15 

Fedmi ovbwy L, f 
l81ieep*s fescue) | 

1896 

1897 

1898 

3rd ' 

3rd 

4th 

104th 

80th 

31st 

; 38 : 

! 39 : 

j 22 I 

10 

11 

20 

27 

8 

75 ^ 
57 ' 
50 : 

25 

43 

50 

Xpdnca durinscula, L. [ 
(Hard fescue) | 

1896 

1897 

1898 

j 3rd 
3rd 
4th 

36 th 
23rd 
17th 

i 54 ' 

; 52 ' 

! 25 , 

14 

15 

25 

7 

4 

3 

75 i 

71 

53 

25 

29 

47 


N 2 
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RAPIDITY OF GERMINATION. 
IT. Pasture Grasses— con^mw^. 




Germination ' 

: 

Germinated per cent. 

Seed 

Tear i 

First : 
day 

Last 
day ' 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

Later 

Total 

Phleum pratefise, L. 1 

(Timothy) 

1896 

1897 

1898 

2nd 

2nd 

8rd 

4th 
6th ! 
193rd 1 

99 

97 

89 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

99 

!>7 

92 

.1 lojjecurus jjratenals, j 

L. (Foxtail) 1 

1896 

3rd 

100th ' 

43 

6 

13 

62 

1897 i 

1898 

3rd 

4th 

26tb ■ 
144th ; 

38 

26 

8 

11 

5 

2 

51 

39 

Anthoxaftthnin odo- j 

1896 

4th 

129 th 

34 

17 

18 

69 

raium^ R. (Sweet J 

1897 , 

3rd 

48th 

36 

26 

4 

66 

vei'ual ‘(rass) ( 

1898 

4tli 

193rd , 

^32 

16 

7 

.55 

Arrhenatheriitu ela^ ( 

1896 

2nd 

42nd 

80 

5 

1 

86 

tlas, M. A: Koch j 

1897 

3rd 

11th. 

80 

4 

0 

84 

(Tall oat-gTiiss) ( 

1898 

3rd 

54th 

75 

3 

1 

79 

Trlsetiini finvcicem^ [ 

189fi 

4th 

92nd 

58 

3 

5 

66 

Beaiir. ((loldeu j 

1897 

3rd 

15th 

48 

3 

8 

59 

oat-grass) [ 

1898 

3rd 

36th 

35 

14 

1 

50 

Cymiurus cnstidus, j 

j 1896 ; 

3rd 

103i’d 

70 

10 

6 

86 

j 1897 1 

3rd j 

99th 

67 

5 

2 

71 

L. (Dogstail) 1 

1898 i 

: 4tii i 

1 

62 nd' 

51 

16 

2 

69 ; 

Pou uenwralis^ L. / 

i 1896 I 

3nl 

2I2th 

23 

^ 7 

1 32 

62 

(Wodl meadow- j 

i 1897 ; 

: ofch ' 

85th i 

i 38 


1 4 

52 

grass) i 

1 1 898 

^ 4fch : 

122Ddt 

.6 

1 20 

i ' 

37 

Poa, prateasU, L. ( 

1896 : 

i 6th 

187th i 

4 

i 2 

70 

76 

(Smooth - stalked -j 

1897 i 

j 5 th 

284th ; 

4 

1 1 

5 

10 

meadow-grass) t 

1898 ! 

! 4th 

i 

106th 1 

1 4 

8 

2 

14 

Pm trivialix^ L. ( 

1896 I 

; 3rd 

55th : 

j 

i 77 

10 

3 

90 

(Rough - stalked ] 

1897 

1 3rd 

85th 1 

1 61 

9 

7 

77 

meadow-grass) i 

1898 i 

i 4th 

385th : 

i; 25 

12 

20 

57 

Loliiim perenne^ L. 

1896 

2nd 

1 18th 

i 91 

2 

2 

95 

(Perennial rye- ■ 

1897 I 

2nd 

1 19th 

'1 92 

2 

1 

95 

grass) 

1898 1 

2nd 

' 36th 

1 . 

;! 


1 

90 

Lolium UalicMm^ A.Br. j 

1896 ■ 

1897 

2nd 

2nd 

118th 

20th 

83 
ij 91 

1 

0 

15 

3 

99 

94 

(Italian rye-grass) 1 

, 1898 

i 3rd 

193rd 

L!L 

2 

15 

81 
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RAPIDITY OF GERMINATION. 
III. Clovers, 




Gemination 1 

Germinated per cent, j] 

Fmled 
per cent. 

Seed 

Year 





1 






First i 
, Day 

Last 1] 

day i 

First 1 
week. 

Second] 

week 

Later ' 

Total 

[Hard 

1 , 

Dead 

iYi foUum repens, L. | 

1896 

Ist 

1 

99 1 

0 

0 

99 

, 1 

0 

1897 

Ist 


! 99 i 

0 

0 

99 

i 1 

0 

(White clover) 

1898 ’ 

1st 

9th 

i 97 i 

I 1 

1 

0 

1 

98 

1 

1 

TrlfdiuHt kyhri- 1 

(hm, L. (Alsike) 1 

1896 

1897 

lat 

Ist 

36tli 

4th 

! 88 1 

1 93 

1 

i ^ 

1 0 

i 

3 ; 

0 ' 

91 1 
93 

i 

i 9 

1 4 

0 

3 

1898 

1st 

lith 

1 1 

i 89 ' 

1 1 


90 

1 8 

*2 

Tf lfdAum pratemeA 
L. (Red clover) 1 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1st 
1st 
lat 1 

13th j 
12th 1 
13th 

, 97 
ii 97 

li 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 98 

1 97 

i 1 
; 1 

1 1 

1 

1 

2 

" ■" 

1896 

Ist 

I6th 

jl 98 

i 0 

1 

99 

i- 0 

1 

.Vedicaffn lupulina, J 

1897 

1 1st 

11th 

! 96 

I 1 

0 

97 

: 0 

3 

L. (Trefoil) ^ 

1898 

j 1st 

I3th 

ii 

2 

0 

86 

I 1 

13 

Oiwhi'iichis vici(e- ( 

1896 

2ad 

6th 


i U 

0 

1 84 

1 0 

16 

folia, Beoj). ] 

1897 

2ad 

5th 

i 81 

1 

0 

81 

, 0 

19 

(Sainfoin) ( 

1898 

2iid 

9th 


[ 1 

0 

73 

i ^ 

27 

^edicayo saHva, L. f 
(Lucerne) 1 

1896 

1897 

1898 

Ist 

1st 

1st 

3 nth 
5th 
7th 

1 

1 95 

I 93 

II 

o o o i 

i 

1 

i 0 

1 0 

1 

99 

95 

93 

i 0 

i 0 

1 0 

1 

5 

7 
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RAPIDITY OF GERMINATION. 

IV. Turnips, &c. 


Seed 

Year 

! Germination , 

Germinated percent 

lailfd 

per 

cem. 

First 
; day 

Last 

day 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

1 

1 Later 

Total 

Thousand - headed ( 

1896 ^ 

1 1st 

Uth 

‘ 90 

3 

i 0 

93 

- 


1897 

1st 

7th ^ 

94 

0 

1 0 

94 

1 6 


1898 

1 

: 1st 

11th ;; 

1 

91 : 

2 

0 

93 


( 

1896 

i 2rid 

4th 

100 

' 0 ^ 

^ 0 

100 

1 If 

(ireen-top swede ' 

1897 

i 2nd ■ 

14th : 

95 

3 1 

0 

98 

i 2 

(; 

1898 

1 2nd 

1 ! 

; 27th j: 

96 


1 

100. 

! ” 

, ( 

' 1896 '1 

■ 2nd j 

6 th 'i 

100 

0 1 

0 

100 

U 

1 urpledop swede . J 

1897 

■ 2iid 1 

oth 

1(10 

0 ! 

0 

100 ' 

0 

t 

1898 ; 

■ 2rid 

12th 1 

99 

1 1 

0 

100 i: 

1 

0 

! 

Green- top yellow i 

1896 I 

1st 

4th 1 

94 

0 

0 

94 . 

6 


1897 ^ 

1st 

8th 

90 

1 ! 

0 

91 

9 

tuniip 1 

1898 1 

1st ! 

23rd 

91 

1 

1 

93 

' 

Oreen-t(l(ibe winter ( 

1896 " 

lat ; 

5th 

95 

0 ! 

0 

95 

5 

turnip 

1897 

1st j 

12th ' 

97 

1 ; 

0 

98 1 

2 


1898 . 

1st , 

35tli 

93 

2 i 

1 

96 1' 

1’ 

4 

Broad-leaved winter j 

1896 1 

1 st 1 

7th 

85 

0 : 

0 

■ -'ll 

86 i: 

15 

1 

1897 i 

1st 1 

7 th 

85 

0 ! 

0 

85 i! 

15 


1898 

Isr j 

13th !; 

73 

6 : 

0 

79 || 

21 


V. Carrot and Yarrow. 


( 

1896 : 

4tb 

60th 

50 

i 9 

i 

68 ^ 

Carrot . . . ■; 

1897 . 

5th 

90th 

15 1 

31 

i 4 

50 ' 

i 

1898 1 

5th 

37th 

28 

17 

1 5 

1 

60 : 

(' 

1896 i 

[ 2nd 

60th 

68 ; 

4 

: 8 

80 i 

Yarrow , , j 

1897 ! 

1 3rd 

30th 

61 ^ 

6 

2 

69 : 

i 

1898 : 

1 3rd 

33rd 1 
1 

50 i 

1 

5 

i 

3 

68 
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fi.i.r i‘acd from iiagc US.] 

This interesting discovery suggested to me to test vvhetlier 
living embryo could make use of the stored food in seeds 
that were several years dead. 1 obtained in the spring of IHOH 
samples of red and white wheat from the previous harvest, 
^vhich germinated 97 and 99 per cent. ; and I had in my 
possession samples of wheat which had been dead for six years. 
The seeds, living and dead, were placed in water for twenty- 
four hours. Then, by the dexterous hands of my assistant, 
^r. Hans Th. Gussow (now Botanist on the Experimental 
Farm of the Government of Canada), the embryos were re- 
moved and carefully placed on living and dead seeds : that is 
to say, twelve embryos of white wheat w'ere placed on twelve 
seeds of living white wheat, and the same on twelve dead seeds 
of white wheat. This was repeated with Avhite wheat on red 
wheat, red wheat on red, and red wheat on w^hite. The results 
are shown in this table : — 

Kbsdlts of Experiments as to Embryos utimsinu the Stored Food 
TO WHICH THEY HAVE BEEN TRANSFERRED. 


Embryo Seed 

Living seed« 

Dead seeds 

White wheat on white wheat 

10 

11 

Red wheat on red wheat 

8 

12 

White wheat on reel wheat 

12 

12 

Red wheat on white wheat. 

12 

12 


These results clearly show' that living ejnbryos transferred 
to the food store of dead seeds utilise it freely, and that the 
store of food retains all its properties for many years after the 
seed is dead. 

44 Central Hill, WILLIAM CARRUTHERS. 

KorwcHNl, S.E. 


CONTEMPORARY AGRICULTURAL LAW. 

L— Legislation. 

The principal Act affecting agricultural interests passeil in the 
year 1911 is the Protection of Animals Act, 11>11 (1 and 2 Geo. 5 
e. 27), w'hich consolidates, amends, and extends previous 
enactments relating to animals and knackers and makes furthei* 
provision with respect thereto. Section 1 of tlie Act defines the 
offence of cruelty within the meaning of the Act. It includes 
(o) cruelly heating, kicking, ill-treating, over-riding, over- 
driving, over-loading, torturing, infuriating, or terrifying any 
animal, or procuring or permitting the same, or by wantonly or 
unreasonably doing or omitting to do any act causing any 
unnecessary suffering, or (being the owner) permitting any un- 
necessary suffering to he so caused to any animal ; {h) conveying 
or carrying, or causing or procuring or (being the owner) 
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permittiiig to be conveyed or carried, any animal in such 
manner or position as to cause that animal unnecessai-v 
suffering; {c) causing, procuring, or assisting at the figlHin!; 
or baiting of any animal ; {d) wilfully without any reason ;i],1h 
cause or excuse administering or causing or procuring or (bning 
tlie owner) permitting the administration of any poisonous or 
injurious drug or substance to any animal ; (c) subjecting or 
causing or procuring, or (being the owner) permitting auv 
animal to be subjected to any operation which is perfonncil 
without due care and humanity. An owner will be deemed 
to have permitted cruelty if he shall have failed to exercise 
reasonable care and supervision. The punishment is a fin,' 
not exceeding 25^., or imprisonment not exceeding six months. 
It is provided that nothing in this section is to render illegal 
any act lawfully done under the Cruelty to Animals Act, 1871; 
(relating to vivisection), or shall apply (a) to the commission 
or omission of any act in the course of the destruction or tin- 
preparation for destruction of any animal ms food for mankind 
unless such destruction or preparation is accompanied by the 
infliction of unnecessazy suffering ; or (i) to the coursing or 
hunting of any captive animal unless such animal is liberated 
in an injured, mutilated, oi: exhausted condition. Section 2 
empowei-s the Court to ordeV*, the destruction of any animal 
where the owner has been convicted of cruelty and the Court is 
satisfied that it would be cruel to keep the animal alive, Init 
without the assent of the owner nO order is to be made under 
this section except upon the evidence of a duly registered 
veterinary surgeon. Section 3 enables the Court to deprive a 
person convicted of cruelty to an aniinal of the ownership itf 
the animal. Under section 4 compensr?tion not exceeding H)/. 
to the person sustaining damage or injury may be ordered to he 
paid by any person for cruelty to any aihiinal causing damage 
or injury to the animal nr any person or! property. Section a 
requires persons carrying on the trade of\ knackers to comply 
with certain regulations. Section 6 forbid^R any person licensed 
to slaughter horses from being horse dealer 'ss at the same time, 
Section 7 imposes on any person impounding any animal tlu- 
duty of supplying it while so impouiid^-d witli sufficient 
wholesome and suitable food and water, a nd enacts that the 
reasonable cost of the food and water Supplied shall be 
recoverable summarily from the owner of tHo animal as a civil 
debt. Section 8 makes it an offence litible to a fine not 
exceeding 5^. (a) to sell, expose for sale, or fgive away any gruin 
or seed which has been rendered poisonous « except for bond 
use ill agriculture, or {h) to knowingly put ^>r place or cans'* 
any person to put or place upon any Ian A or building any 
poison or any fluid or edible matter (not b-^ing sown seed or 
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which lias5 been midm'd puisoiums, l)nt it is providml 
iliai in proceedings under paragraph {b) it shall be a defence 
ihai the poison was placed for the purpose of destroying rats, 
mice, or other sniall veriiiin, and that the accused took all 
|.t‘asoiial)le pi'ecautions to prevent access thei’cto of dogs, cats, 
fowls, or other domestic animals. Section 9 forbids the use of 
(logs for purposes of draught on any public highway. Section 10 
requires under penalty of a fine not exceeding 5^. any person 
setting OP causing to be set any spring trap for catching, any 
hare or rabbit to inspect or cause some competent person to 
inspect the trap at reasonable intervals of time and at least 
mice every day between sunrise and sunset. Section 11 
eiiq)ower8 a police constable finding any animal so diseased or 
seriously injured or in such a physical condition as to make it 
impossible to remove it without cruelty, to slaughter or procure 
the animal to be slaughtered on the certificate of a veterinary 
surgeon, and any expense may be recovered from the owner 
summarily as a civil debt . Section 1 2 relates to the power's of 
constables under the Act, and Section 13 obliges employers and 
owtiere to pi;pduce drivci-s or animals if so required where 
proceedings are instituted under the Act. Under Section 15 
I he expression “ animal is defined as meaning ‘‘ any domestic 
or captive animal,’’ and the expression “ domestic animal ” as 
meaning any “horse, ass, mule, bull” (which includes any 
cow, bullock, heifer, calf, steer, or ox), “ sheep, pig, goat, dog, 
cat, or fowl, or any other animal of whatsoever kind or species, 
ami whether a quadruped or not which is tame or which has 
been or is sufficiently tamed to serve some purpose for the use 
of man.” A “ captive animal ” means “ any animal (not being 
ii domestic animal) of whatsoever kind or species, and whether 
a quadruped or not, including any bird, fish, or reptile, which 
is in captivity, or confinement, or which is maimed, pinioned, 
or subjected to any appliance or contrivance for the purpose 
of hindering or preventing its escape from captivity or 
confinement.” 

The Poultry Act, 1911 (1 and 2 Geo, 5 c. 11) has for its 
object the protectmg of live poultry from unnecessary suffering. 
It enacts that orders may be made under the Diseases of 
Animals Act, 1894, for (a) protecting live poultry from 
unnecessary suffering while being conveyed by land or Avater 
aud in connection with their exposure for sale and their 
disposal after sale, for {h) requiring the cleansing or disinfection 
of receptacles or vehicles used for the conveyance of live 
lioultry. An inspector for the purpose of enforcing an order 
uiulcr' this Act may examine live i>oultry under any circum- 
i^taiicos to which the order relates and any receptacle or vehicle 
usrd for their conveyance, and may enter any vessel or 
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premiir!('S ill wliich he haa rt^aaonahle grounds I'oi* suppoeinj/ 
that there are live poultry in coui-se of cjoiiveyanco or packtd 
for convoyaiic('. Poultry under this Act include “doin<*siic 
fowls, turkeys, geese, ducks, guinea fowls, and pigeons.” 

The Revenue Act, 1911 (1 Geo. 5 c. 21, amends the Pinanre 
(1909-10) Act, 1910, ill relation to duties on land values. 
Section 1 avoids contracts for payment of increment value 
duty by a transferee or lessee so that this duty must in all 
cases on the transfer or lease of land be paid by the transferor 
or lessor. >Section 5 enables the Commissioners on the request 
#of the owner of any pieces of land which are contiguous an<l 
which do not in the aggregate exceed 100 acres in extent to 
value those pieces of land together for the purposes of the Act, 
although those pieces of land are in separate occupation, if 
they are satisfied that in the special circumstances of the case 
it is equitable to do so. This provision may enable a landowiiMr 
to escape undeveloped land duty where pieces of land when 
valued together do not exceed in site value 50/. per acre, 
although a portion if valued separately might exceed that 
figure. , 

II.— Decisions of the Courts. 

1. Labour. The decisions of the year under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1906, are again very numerous, and it is 
only possible to deal with a few of them which should he 
especially noted with reference to an employer’s liabilities in 
respect of labour employed in agriculture. In Haivkim 
V. PowelVs Tillery Steam Coal Co. (1911, 1 K.B. 2o0 ; 80 
L.J.K.B. 769), in which the case of Clover Clayton A Co. v, 
Huyhefi (1910 A.C. 242 ; 79 L.J.K.B. 470) noted in the article 
on Contemporary Agricultural Law in the last number of this 
Journal at page 127 was distinguished, a workman employed in 
fairly light w^ork was taken ill and went home and died the 
same day from angina pectoris. The medical evidence showed 
that angina pectoris might be brought on by several causes and 
might be due to circumstances which could stiarcely be called 
an accident at all. It was held that, though as a matter of 
conjecture it was probable, it was not proved as a matter of 
legitimate inference from the facts that the death was due lo 
accident “ arising out of and in the course of the employment,” 
As the applicants had not discharged the burthen of proof cast 
upon them of showing that the man’s death resulted from his 
employment compensation for the death was disallowed. A 
case of injury arising from severe weather was dealt with in 
Warner v. Couchman (1911 K.B,, 351 ; 80 L.J.K.B., 526). A 
journeyman baker while on his rounds in his employer’s can 
distributing loaves suffered injury in his hand and arm froni 
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l„ijt liite and claimed compensation nndei* the Workiaen’s 
i„iiiju'nsation Act, 1906. It ^v^us held, witliout deciding 
ylit'tber there liad been an accident within tlie meaning of 
jje Act, that as there wi\s no i)ecnliar danger from cold to 
,vhi(‘li the applicant was exposed beyond that to wliich a hii-ge 
lectie^^ of the population whose occupation is out of doors is 
;ul)ject the injury could not be said to arise ‘‘ (mt of the 
,,ii|)l<.yinent and therefore he could not i;ecover. This 
kdsiou has since been affirmed by the House of Lords (191.2, 
V.C.. 35 ; SI L.J.K.B., 45), In Arnys v. Barton (28 Times 
..K., 29) Aniys was engaged in threshing on his employer’s 
ai'in. While the work was in progress some of the other 
workmen sa^v wasps on the drum and at tlie l)ack of Ihe 
luichine close to where Ainys stood. The next day he bad 
I tiwolleii leg and complained of })aiii, ami some days later 
lu- ilied from poisoning set up by a wasp sting. It was lield 
[hat there was no evidence that the injury to the deceased 
jrose^out of hia employment,” and that his widow >vas not 
entitled to compensation. A statement made by Amys to the 
[ketor who attended him that he w^as tlireshing wheat 
jnd iiuist have disturbed a wasps’ nest, as wasps were about, 
one stung him, was held inadmissilde as evidence of 
le cause and occasion of the ttccident. MLawMan v. 
tidrr.s’on (1911 S.C., 529) waus a Scottish case under the same 
ct where a workman whose dutj' it Avas to load and iiccompany 
train of waggons drawn by a tract i cm engine \\ bile sitting 
a a waggon dropped his pipe. In dismounting to pick up 
le pipe he fell and w'as nm over by the 'waggon . The Court 
eld that, as he had a right in the course of his employment to 
■ave the waggon and was doing a thing which a man while so 
inployed might reasonably do, the accident arose “ out of and 
1 the course of the employment,” and his wife and children 
ere entitled to compensation. 

2. Stock. In Coaker v. WiUcocks (1911, 2 K.R., 124; 80 
1026) the decision of the Divisional Court noted in 
le last number of this Journal at page 129 on a question as to 
right of impounding sheep on Dartmoor w^as confirmed, 
t was held that the defendant’s obligation to fence a “ new 
ike ’‘enclosed from the moor was not an absolute obligiilion 
' provide fences which wmuld keep out any kind of sheep 
icluding those which like Scottish sheep possessed exceptional 
owers of jumping, but was only a limited obligation to provide 
uch fences as were usual on Dartmoor to keep out the ordinary 
W‘p of the moor. The defendant had therefore rightfully 
••Jpouiuled the sheep found in his ne'w take. 
bi TitteHon v. King^^bury Collieries Lim. (9 L.G.R., 405 : 
L.T., 569) the plaintiff, a farmer, claimed damages for the 
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loss of a heifer and a pedigree bnll by sewage poisoning dwiii;, 
to the pollution of a stream called Thistlebrook by si wagt. 
matter. The defendants were colliery proprietors whn \y^,\ 
leased certain land l)elonging to them to Me8si*s. Moore, wj),, 
erected on it a number of cottages for the acconimodati«n) <.f 
tlie defendants’ minem. These cottages drained into scwnu,, 
disposal works also erected by Messrs. Moore, and some of tiit- 
sewage escaped into the Thistlebrook and caused the pollutidn 
in question, ^t was argued that the sewers had become vestkil 
in the local authority under Section 13 of the Public Healtli 
Act, 1875, and that they and not the defendants were liable fur 
the damage caused to the plaintiff. The Court, however, lu*l,i 
that as the defendants, the landowners, were exercising coinnt) 
over and managing the sewage works they were liable notwirli- 
standing that the sewers had vested in the local authority. Tlir 
damages -were assessed at 50Z. 

There have been two interesting cases on the quest i ok tif 
liability from accident caused by animals straying on ilit- 
highway. In Jones v. Lee (28 Times L.K., US) a young liorsc 
placed by the defendant in a field escaped on to the highwin 
OAving to a defective hedge. The plaintiffs were ridinj: » 
tandem bicycle on the road and slowed down on seeing ili** 
horse. The horse Inrned round suddenly, ran across to ib' 
other side of the road and came into contact with the bicyct-, 
Its fore legs were caught in the front wheel and it fell (lown. 
It then jumped up and lashed out injuring one of the plaintift? 
and the bicycle. The plaintiff sued for the injuries M 
caused by the hoi-se. There Avas no evidence that the horse 
vicious or in the habit of trespassing or attacking bicycles oi 
pei'sons on the highroad. It Avas held that the plaintiffs coiil 
not recover damages as it did not appear that the injury torb 
plaintiffs AA'^gs the actual consequence of the defendant’s iiegli 
gence, the act not being one Avhich it is in the ordiirar; 
nature of a horse to commit. Mr. Justice Bankes in the rniirsi 
of his judgment stated that at Common I^aAV there is no ikn; 
imposed on an owner or occupier of land to keep his aniinul 
off the IiighAvay. LUis v. Bangard(2S Times L.E., 122) 
case Avhere a cyclist was injured by cattle on the highAvay ain 
sued for damages. The plaintiff, about 10.30 p.m. on 
August night, Avas bicycling along a road adjoining a fd' 
belonging to the defendant Avhere some hundred coavs Avere kepi 
She passed the gate and saw some of the coavs coming out, an 
a little further on she saw some cows crossing the road. Sii 
sloAved doAvp to jump off, and according to her evidence ^^3 
knocked doAvn by the coaa^s, one of which it Avas said st on 
upon her and broke her leg. It Avas proved that the gate ^v^ 
out of repair but no evidence was given as to who had openf 
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it. Court of A\ppeul lield tliat there was no eviileuce ot 
lu's^ltg'euce on the of the rlefeiidant wliieli w(,)uhl make 
liable for the injuries eansed. Lord Justice Buckley 
ilvHiiiht that tlie defeiidaiit was entitled to succeed on any one of 
jlitve grounds: first that there was no obligation at Common Law 
„n the part of a man who depastured cattle to prevent his cattle 
gotiiiig into the highway : secondly, that there was no evidence 
llini (he defendant left the gate open : tliirdly,tliat even if there 
;v;is an obligation on the defendant to keep^ the gate shut still 
it would remain to he proved that the animals were such as 
^^vro likely to do damage on the highway, and there was no 
evidence that the cows were vicious animals. Lord Justice 
Vaughan Williams, however, did not go so far, and added that 
he did not think it Avas good law that a farmer was entitled to 
turn out untended cattle on pasture adjoining a highway with- 
out a fence, to such a n umber that they were likely to obstruct 
the highway by day or night without being liable^o an action 
on the part of those who, using the highway, were injured ))y 
the obhtmetion. 'With these cases should he compai’ed 
Higgirir'i v. Searle (7 L.G.R., 640 ; 100 L/f., 280), decide<l in 
1909 where it was held that in the absence of negligence a 
fanner was not liable for injuries to a motor car caused by his 
sow straying on the road, and it was said that an animal 
straying on the highway was one of the ordinary risks taken 
Ity persons using the highway. (8ee this case m>t'ed iti VoL 70 
of this Journal at page 145.) 

3. Landlord and Tenant The case of Be Kedwell and 
Flint (1911, 1 K.B., 797; 80 L.J.K.B., 707) is of great 
importance on the question of the liability of a landlord to pay 
oompensation for market garden improvements under the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908, and the repealed Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act, 1895. The Act of 1895 provides 
in section 4 that “ where, under a contract of tenancy current at 
the commencement of this Act (January 1, 1896), a holding is 
at that date in use or cultivation as a market garden with the 
k[iowledge of the landlord, and the tenant thereof has then 
executed thereon, 'without having received previously to the 
execution thereof any written notice of dissent by the land- 
lord, any of the improvements in i-espect of wliich a right of 
compensation or removal is given to a tenant by this Act, then 
the provisions of this Act shall apply in respect of sueh 
Voiding, as if it had been agreed in writing after the 
commencement of this Act that the holding should he let or 
irented as a market garden.” The Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1908, repeats this section in Section 42, Sub-section 2, but 
Provides that in the case of a contract of tenancy current on 
January 1, 1896, where such tenancy was a tenancy from year 
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to year, the compensation payable in respect of an improveiin^in 
comprised in the Third Scliedule to the Act (/.e., marked ganhii 
ini])rovement«) should be such (if any) as could have hef-n 
claimed if the Act had not been passed. The tenant liHd 
iiikU'!’ a yearly tenancy, current on January 1, 1890. Tin- 
property was at that date used as a market garden with tin- 
knowledge of the landlord, and the tenant had before and nftn- 
January 1, 189(), executed thereon without having rcccivcrl. 
written notice of dissent from the landlord, improvements in 
r(‘spcct of which a right of compensation was given by tin- 
Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act, 1895. The tenant Kcdwell 
on the determination of her tenancy claimed for market gardt-n 
improvements on th<' ground that she was entitled theivio 
iimler Section 4 of the Act of 1895, inasmuch as her tetiancv 
was one current at the conmiencement of tliat Act. In op[>iisi- 
tion tf> her claim it was contended that her tenancy could ru'i 
now i)e t reated as one current on January 1, 1896, inasmuch as ii 
was a yearly tenancy, and the Agricultural Holdings (England i 
Act, I88H, Section 61, ])rovided that a tenancy from yeai* in 
year under a contmet of tenancy current at the commenceinein 
of tlie Act (January 1, 1884) should he deemed to continue lo hv 
a tenancy under a contract of tenancy current at the commeiict - 
meiit of that Act until the first day on which either the land- 
lor<l or tenant could, the one by giving notice to tlie other 
immediately after the commencement of the Act, cause siuh 
tenancy to determine, and on and after such day should he 
deemed to he a tenancy undei* a contract of tenancy begiiniin.!,' 
after tlie commencement of the Act, and that it was furrher 
provided by Section 1 of the Market Garden era’ Com pen sat ioa 
Act, 1895, that it should be read and construed as part of (he 
Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 1883. It was therefon 
said on the landloi'il’s behalf that the tenancy had ceased to hr 
a “ tenancy current at the commencement of the Act ” oit 
October 11, 1897, the earliest date on which, if notice tn 
determine the tenancy had been given on January 1, 1896, it 
could have been determined. The Court of Appeal held tlun 
the landlord’s contention was correct, as the provisions nf 
Section 61 of the Act of 1883 as to a cuiTent tenancy uuihi 
he read into the Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act, 1895 
The result ifirthat it has been decided that a tenant from year 
to year who still holds under a contract of tenancy which wdh 
in force on January 1, 1896, a holding which was at that 
date used to the knowledge of the landlord as a market garJeit 
cannot in the absence of any express agreement that the 
holding should be let or treated as a market garden establi^^li 
a right to compensation for market garden improvements (/’.$?•, 
planting of fruit trees, fruit bushes, strawberry plants, asparagus 
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.)i,il);,i-l), tfcc., and ciTctioii of buildiiiga) exfcwted by liim or bis 
jiydcrrssore iu the same tenancy after tlie earliest <lay on Mdiicb 
f nolire had been given immeiliately after January I, 1890, tlie 
^nniiry might have been determined. 

Viiother case under the Agricultural Holdings Act is 
\:ai}Kart v. Chalmers (1911 A.C., 240 ; 80 L.J.P.C. 143), where 
[i was held in a Scottish case by the House of Lords tliat a 
(laiist' ill 11 ^vhich the tenant debarred himself from 

tlaiiniiig compensation for improvements by a claim made “ later 
|li:in one montli prior to the determination of the tenancy ” 
(\;is inconsistent with the provisions of Section 2, Sub- 
|,crtioii 2, of the Agriculturdl Holdings Act, 19(K) (coi-responding 
with Section d, Sub-section 2, of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 

I '.HIS) under which a tenant is entitled to claim at any time 
.fdi'c the determination of his tenancy, and was therefttre 
(lid as being a conti'act depriving him of Ids rigid to claim 
iiMipcusation. (See Section 5 of the Agricultural Holdings 
Ui, 19U8.) 

Ill M'Quaier v. Fet^gusson (1911 S.C., 640), also a Scottisli 
•asc, a lease contained a provision by which the tenant was 
Hiuiul to apply to the land a certain amount of farmyaial 
iiaiuue (25 tons of good farmyard dung) per acre, and so far 
b he had not sufficient farmyard manure for the purpose to 
aiake up the amount with artificial manure. On quitting his 
hulding the tenant claimed compensation for tlie unexhausted 
value of artificial manure applied in terms of that provision. 
The landlord contended that the tenant was not entitled to 
ilaiui compeiisation for artificial manure applied in accordance 
with the lease, inasmuch as he had received a “ benefit ” under 
^eetion 1, Sub-section 2, of the Agia cultural Holdings (Scotland) 
iAct, 1908 (corresponding with Section 1, Sub-section 2, of the 
iiglish Act), in consideration for that improvement, viz. : the 
onrfit of having to pay less rent under the lease in consequence 
f the manuring obligation. It was held that such an implied 
enefit was not a “ benefit ” in the sense of the section, and 
lat the tenant’s claim was accordingly good, the Lord President 
bserving, ‘‘ I think any benefit must be a benefit specially 
iriitioned and allowed," and “ I think you are there going into 
hr region of speculation ; whereas, I think, the Sub-section 
haiiy applies not to a speculative question, but to the ease 
vhrre a particular benefit is mentioned as having been given iu 
■rspect of a particular thing." In the same case it was held 
hat tile costs of a case stated to the sheriff (in England the 
-ounty court judge) should be dealt with by him and not by 
;hr arbitrator under the Second Schedule to the Act, rule 14. 

hi Herron v, Martin (27 Times L.R., 431) the validity of a 
tiotitr to quit was questioned. By an agi’eenient a fai’iii was 
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let t(» the (Ic reihliiiits tor a purioil of three years coinioejuinu 
Mio'i'h 2'), 1907, and so on friun year to year until the leiuinov 
sliuiild he detei’ininejl by either party giving to the other ou’^ 
year’s notice in writing. On March 21, 1910, the landlo^i^ 
gave the defendants a notice to quit on March 25, 1911, ami ii 
was held that this notice was good notwithstanding that it wa^; 
given before the expiration of the period of three years certain 
in West V. Gwymie (1911, 2 Ch., 1 ; 80 L.J.Oln, 578) it 
lield that Section 3 of the Conveyancing and Law of Propeitv 
Act, 1892, applies to ail leases whether executed before or aftt-i- 
tlie cominencemeiit of the Act, and in the absence of any 
express provision to the contrary engrafts upon every covenant 
in any such lease against assignment or underletting by tlit* 
tenant without the lessor’s consent a proviso that no monev 
shall be payable in respect of such consent. If a lessor refnst'^ 
to give a consent except upon^payment the lessee is relieved 
from obtaining his consent ana can make a valid assignment 
or underlease without it. He is also entitled to bring ah action 
for a declaration to that effect. 

4. Game. In Pratt v. Martin (1911, 2 K.B., 90 ; 8ii 
L.J.K.B., 711) it was held that the words “ entering or beiiii^f" 
upon land in “ searcli or pursuit of game ” in Section 30 of tin- 
Game Act, 1831, mean entering or being on such land personally, 
and a person who sends his dog on to land in search or pursuit 
of game, and shoots game put up by the dog, cannot be convicted 
under that section of trespassing in pursuit of game. 

5. Prodnce. In Wallis v. Pratt (1911, A.C., 394 ; 8it 
L.J.K.B., 1058) the decision in the same case of the Court of 
Appeal (noted at page 134 of Vol. 71 of this Journal) was reversed. 
The appellants had purchased by sample from the respondents 
seed which was described as common English sainfoin,” and 
said to have been gi'own by Walker, of Alvescot. The appellants 
re-sold a portion of the seed as common English sainfoin, Init 
when it came up it was discovered to be giant sainfoin which 
was inferior in quality to the English, lasting only about tliiw 
instead of six, seven, or eight years. The appellants, on llie 
mistake being discovered, paid the purchasers from them the 
difference between the value of the seed sown and that of 
common English sainfoin. The sold note from the respondents 
to the appellants contained a condition “ Sellers give no war- 
ranty express or implied, as to growth, description, or any other 
matters.” The House of Lords held that the appellants were 
entitled to be repaid by the respoiidentfl the amount of the 
difference in value, notwithstanding the clause as to no 
warranty, there having been a breach of an implied condition 
that the* goods should correspond with the description of 
common Englisli sainfoin, which tlie purchaser w^as entitled 
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tiiidfi' ik'ction il of the Sale of Goods Acr, 1893, <o li’oar as 
liivaoh of warranty and rocovor damajj^os accordingly. 

There have been several oases relating to the sale of milk. In 
Udliivell V. Hastins (9 lOdo ; 7d J.P., 135) an itispcetor 

waiohed tlie respondent, a vendor ol' milk, whilst in the street 
(lUtside a customer's house pour milk into her jug from his can 
:iiid receive payment for it. He s{tw the purchicser carry the 
jug indoors and shut the door. He knocked, and in about 
three minutes from tlie time when the milk was taken by the' 
pnirliaser obtained it from her in the same condition as that in 
winch she had taken it from the milk vei\d(>r. Upon analysis 
rlie sample showed 30 per cent, of added matter. The Court 
(Lord Alverstone, C.J., dissenting) held that the vendor could 
not be convicted under Section 3 of the Sale of Food ami Drugs 
Amendment Act, 1879, as the sample had not been obtained 
course of delivery” as required by that section. Ln 
Lamont v. Rodger (1911, S.C. (J.), 24) a farmer was accused of 
selling milk which was not genuine under the 8ale of Milk 
Regulations, 1901, which provide that where a sample contains 
less than 3 per cent, of milk fat, it shall be ].) resume* I “ until 
die contrary is proved, that the milk is not genuine, by reason of 
die abstraction therefrom of milk fat, or the addition I hereto of 
water.” He gave evidence himself, and called his mother and 
his farm servant as witnesses, who all denied that the milk had 
been tampered with. It was proved that he Inul no separator. 
It was held that the onus of proof imposed by the Regulations 
on a pereon accused of selling milk which was not genuine had 
been suRlciently discharged by the (:'videuce he had olTered, aiul 
that it was not necessary for him to hu\'e tin' corrolioralion of a 
neutral witness or witnesses. In Dairy Supply Co. v. Houghton 
(28 Times L.R., 94) the appellants, wholesale dealers in milk, who 
purchased their milk from fanners in the country, were chargml 
with having given to a purchaser from them a false warranty 
iu writing as to milk in respect of which the Public Analyst 
luid reported that it was deficient in milk fat. The milk in 
question was received from a farmer with whom the appellants 
had dealt for three years, and during that titne nothing had 
occurred to lead them to suppose the milk was not of the proper 
standard. The farmer had given the appellants a warranty with 
the milk. It was held on appeal from a conviction that the 
appellants had proved that when they gave the warranty they 
had reason to believe that the statements contained therein 
were true within Section 20 (6) of the Sale of Food and Drugs 
Act, 1899, notwithstanding that they had not tested any part of 
Oiat particular consignment. The conviction was therefore 
quashed. In Jenkins v. Thomas (9 L.G.K., 321 ; 104 L.T., 74) 
the Haverfordwest Town Coimcil, in pursuance of the Markets 
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aud Fairs ('lunsfs Act, liSAT, hail ailophal ccriaiii tolls “ .h, 
floods, provisions marketable cojiujiodities, and articles broncin 
into tin' liorongh market for sale or exposure for sale.” Tln-sc 
rolls included a toll of (W. ‘‘ for every cart containing milk, 
fish, or other goods, provisions, tnarketable commodities <ii' 
articles.” A dairy farmer living outside the borough Avithoiu 
paying toll sold milk from a cart at houses ^vithin the boron, l’Ii 
of certain regular customers aiid was prosecuted for unlawfully 
selling milk within the prescribed limits. It was held thui 
although the milk was sold within the prescribed limits tli.- 
fai'mer could not be convicted as the toll prescribed was iioi a 
toll upon thi) sale of milk, but a toll in respect of space occipneil 
by the cart in the market. 

b. Miscellaneous. There have been several interesting cast s 
liaviug a bearing upon agriculture which may be referred lo 
under this head. 

In Cook V. HohJjs (1911 K.B., 14; 80 L.J.K.B., 110) *ib- 
appellant was a farmer and rope-maker, and the question was 
wliether a two-wheeled cart belonging to him was exeinpt from 
carriage licence duty being a “vehicle, which is constructed isr 
adapted for use, and is used, solely for the conveyance of any 
gooils or burden in the course of trade or husbandry.” (Sit 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1883, Sectio]i 4, Snb-seciiDii 
3). On the occasion in question he used it for the purpose uf 
driving his wife and son to market at Barnstaple in order that 
they might serve at two stalls there at whicli he sold ropes aiivl 
farm produce. At other times he used the cart to deliver roin'^ 
to customers, to convey calves and sheep, and to take ropes airl 
farm produce to market at Barnstaple and South Moltoii. Tlir 
justices found that the cart had been constructed and ustd 
solely for the conveyance of goods and burdens in the cmirst' 
of trade or husbandry, and that the appellant's wife and son 
were “burden ” within the meaning of Section 4, Sub-sectiuii 3. 
of the Customs and Inland Kevenue Act, 1888, but that it \v:is 
capable of being used for other purposes such as the convey- 
ance of i)erso!is only or of dogs or game for sport, and was 
therefore not within (he exemption. The Court of Kings 
Bench allowed the appeal, agreeing that the justices wciv 
entitled to hiid that the wife and son were “burden,” h\\\ 
holding that the fact that the cart was capable of being used for 
other purposes than trade or husbandry did not render it liuldr 
for duty if it was constructed and used solely for the convey- 
ance of goods or burden in the course of trade or husbandry. 

Strutt V. Clift (1911, 1 K.B., 1; 80 L.J.K,B„ 114) wie 
another case relating to the carriage licence duty. Th<“ 
appellants were convicted of keeping a carriage without :i 
licence. They were dairy farmers who owned 'and occupivl 
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htir <licl not reside on a farm in Essex whicli was inanaged for 
thion dy a bailiff under the superinfendenee of a steward who 
ivsided a considerable distance away. Part ot the business of 
the farm was the conveyance of milk to the railway station, 
for this purpose the appellants had a four-wheel van which 
^v;i^ usually driven to an<l fi’orn the station by a milkman. 
The van had the appellants’ names painted on the side and was 
(•(iiistracted or adapted for use for the conveyance of milk 
cimrtis. On one occasion without the knowledge of the 
;i[)p(‘llHnts or their steward the bailitf used the milk van after 
carrying milk to the station for bringing back his wife ami 
(iihers from a. place of entertainment. Tn respect of this user 
the appellants were convicted of keeping ami using the milk 
van without liaving a licence. The Court held tliat the, 
conviction was right on the ground that tlie van had mU been 
“solely” used for the conveyance of goods or burden in the 
course of trade or husbandry, and the fact that tlie user for a 
inm-exerapted purpose was Avithout tlie kiiowlialge of the 
appellants did not entitle them to exemption from the duty. 

The Fertilisers and Feeding Htulfs Act, PJtUl, which renders 
any person who .sells any article for use as food for cattle and 
fails without reasonable excuse to give on, or as soon as possible 
afrer, the delivery of the article the invoice required by the Act 
stating the .composition, &c.,of the food liable to a penalty, has 
been the subject of a decision. The Act requires that a 
prosecution for an offence under the section relating to the 
invoice shall not be instituted Avithout the consent of tlie Board 
<tf Agriculture and Fisheries. In Hill v. Pheenix Veterinary 
Supplies, Lim. (1911 2 K.B., 217 ; 80 L.J.K.B., 609) the 
Department of Agriculture and IVchnical Instruction for 
Ireland instituted a prosecution against the ivspondeiils for 
delivery, for use of food for cattle, of l^ cwt. of calf meal 
artificially prepared Avithout an invoice as required by the Act. 
Xo consent to the prosecution had been given liy tlie Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, and it was therefore lield that the 
prosecution failed, as being in England the (-on sent of the 
Kuglish Board Avas required notwithstanding that the Irish 
authority was the prosecutor. 

Tavo cases relating to highways should be noted. In He 
Stamford and Warrington's (Earl) Settled Estates 1 Ch„ 
'^9S ; 80 Tj.J. Oil., 861) it was held that a I’ural district council 
may agree Avith a landoAvner avIio is liable to repair a road 
eatione temirce (f.e., Avhere a liability to repair is imposed upon 
hio land throngli Avhicli the road passes) to for ever take upon 
dii'iuselves the repair and maintenance of the road in con- 
^id('r;iti()!i of a payment liy the laiidoAvner, and the eflect o1 
Ih- agreement will be to effectually free and for ever discharge 
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the land which is subject to the liabilitv and the owner hikI 
occupiei’ from tlie liability. In Carshalion Urban Council \\ 
Bur rape (1911 2 Ch., 1M3 ; 80 L.J. Ch., oOO) there was an ohj 
cliaik pit of considerable deptli near a public road but will) ^ 
narrow strip not exceeding in the narrowest places 14 ft. 
intervening between it and the highway. It was entin-ly 
nnfenced and dangerous to those using the road. It was held 
that notwithstanding the intervening strip of land the clialk 
pit was ‘^adjoining or almitiiig ” on the public highway witlhii 
the meaning of Section 30 of the Public Health Acts Ameiul- 
numt Act, 1907, and the owner was therefore coiiipellahle tn 
erect at his own expense a fence to prevent any danger to 
persons using the highw’ay. 

The right of an owner or occupier of land to do actsnecessan 
to protect his laud from injurY has been dealt with in two cases. 
In Cope V. Sharpe (1911 2 K.B., 837 ; <S0 1008) die 

tenant of sporting rights was held entitled to adopt such 
measures, on (he land on whicli his rights extended, for 
extinguishing a fire with which it was threatened as might 
in (he circumstauces be necessary for (he preservation of his 
sporting rights, the means adopted in the wise l>eing the setting 
on fire of patches of heather to the leeward of the fire so that 
when it spread to those patches it should be checked for avhiu 
of fuel. Much the same principle was applied in Greyvenstepi 
V. Hattingh (1911 A.O., 355 ; 80 L.J.P.O., 158) where a fanner 
in the Cape of Good Hope whose laud was threatened with 
locusts trespassed on his neighbour’s land and drove the locusts 
back on to the cultivated portions thereof with the object of 
protecting his own land. It was held that he ^.vas entitled m 
repel the danger threatening his property even thougJi (In 
result might be to transfer the danger and consequent mischief 
from liis own to his neighbour’s property. Happily locusts an' 
not a danger in tliis country, but the principle would apply to 
other forms of danger such as an extraordinary flood which is 
seen to be coming and against which an owner or occupier 
might seek to protect himself at the expense of his neigh))oun< 
property. 

The question of the compensation lo be awarde<l to a 
landowner from whom land is compulsorily purcliased by a 
county council for (he purpose of providing small holdings 
under the Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908, was con- 
sidered in Re Carli^lCs ( Earl ) and Northii}nbe7'land Counbj 
CouneWs A7'hitralion (10 L.G.H., 50). The land had valuahle 
minerals underneath it which were not acquired by the County 
Council, and the question wsb whether the compensation to ibr 
landlord ought to be assessed on the footing tliat there was a 
of subsidence when the minerals came to be worked. It ''3:^ 
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riiat this risk ought not to bo tHkoii into considoration iiy 
]](* jirHtrator becaUvSe (he Tjegislatni'c by incorpoiuting Sections 
',1 and 78 of the RailAvay Clauses Consolidation Act, 184’), iti 
Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908, had enable<] tlie 
^oiiocil to require at any time rhat the minerals shall be left 
iinvorked mi payment of further compensation. The com- 
leiisation to the landowner w’as therefoia' the value of the 
,tn'f<ice of^tho land calculaied as if there were no minerals to 
)(• worked beneath it and therefore no risk of subsidence. 

'l\v(> celelirated cases under the Finance (T.H 19-10) Act, 1910, 
•omaiii to be noticed. In Di/S07i v. Atlornei/-Gnie)yU (98 
fiinesL.K., 72) it was held that a form issued by the Inland 
Revenue Commissioners which requires inf(>r alia a person 
who is the owner and occupier of land to state the annual 
ealiie of such land is not warranted by Section 2(1, Sub- 
2, of the Act, and the insertion of that laMpiirement 
in the form served invalidates the whole foian. In IlurgheH v. 
Mtorneij -General (28 Times L.R., 72) it was hdd that tht' powers 
tlie Commissioners of Inland Revenue, under Section 31, 
Sub-section 1 of the Act, to require persons paving or rc'ceivliig 
iTut of land to furnish the names and addrt^sst's of persons to 
wlioin (hey pay rent or on belialf of whom they i-eceive rent, 
as the case may be, are confined to requiring iuf{irtnation in 
ivlVrence to particular pareels'of land specifital by tlm Commis- 
sioners. A general inquiry is unauthorised. Tlu' same cases 
also decided that a form requiring informatioti to be given under 
penalty within less than thirty days from the service of tlie 
notice is invalid. 

AUHRPn’ .1. SPKNCER. 

I'l Old Sqnan;, 

t.ineoln's Imi, W.C, 


FORIXASTING WEATHER.' 

V KOOK on Weather Forecasting liy no less euiiiient an authority 
dnui the Director of the Meteorological Office, deserves, and will 
proliahly receive, a cordial recei)tion at the bands of tlie public, 
^^ithni recent yearn n.uudi has been done in the way of 
biiriliarising the ordinary unscientific individutd with the pin'n- 
dples of modern weather knowledge. At a largi' and inerf-asing 
niunher of public and secondai'v schools the sulqecl has been 
to the ordinary curriculum, (he inlerest of th(‘ pupils 
pig s^timulaled by actual practfeo in the taking of meteor- 
obse rvations. By popular lectures and by ne\vspaper 

' By Dr. \V. N. ghaw, F.R.S,, Sc.])., Director of rhe Meteorological Offii'.e 

Co.). 
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articU'S (the latter not always of a very profound or ivlid,’, 
character), the attention of the public is frequently dra.wi! t<,;t 
sul)ject of every-day concern, so that even the man intlie^rtvK 
has begun to show an intelligent appreciation of the workiii:r, 
(>f I he thennouiett r, the rain-gauge and the sunsliine recoil,., 
In spite of all such efforts there are, however, myriads of 
wlio have no conception of the rules upon which the diilv 
weathei* forecasts are based, and it is to be feared* not a tVw 
who imagine that there is some connection between the ojura. 
tions of the prophet and the spinning of a coin. Any onr wh,, 
will take the troulde to read but a fe\v chapters of Di-. Shaw's 
l)ook will at once see that, in spite of failures, due to sei'i(,{is 
limitations in the existing knowledge of the subject, the otlidul 
w’eather forecaster proceeds upon strictly scientific grounds, an.; 
that the infinite variations in the \Yeather are r^ulatcd hy iaw 
in very much the sann' way as any of the other orditiavy 
operations in nature. 

Without a chart the forecaster would !;)e more helpless t-vn; 
than the mariner : and the opening chapter of Dr. Shaw’s honk 
is therefore devoted largely to a description of tlie syiiypiu' 
weather chart, and the methods by wliich it is prepared, K'viy 
morning reports of the state of the weather are received at ih*- 
Meteorological Office hy telegraph from 29 stations in the Bi iiisli 
Islands, 31 on the Continent, ami 7 in the Atlantic islands nf 
Iceland, the Faeroe, the Azores, and Madeira. As soon as 
report arrives the reading of the l>arometcr and thermo]) a; tr 
ami the state of the wind and weather are inserted in pmp-r 
geographical position on a blank outline map. When the iiiiij' 
is fairly complete lines are drawn connecting all places (-r 
positions in which the barometer stands at the same level, an-1. 
as a result, the forecaster sees at a glance in which locality tli>' 
barometer is high, and in which regions it is low, the ndur 
observations shoAving the weather conditions which prevail iji 
the neighbourhood of the various systems of high and low 
pressure. After comparing one weather iiiap Avith another, say 
for the previous morniug or evening, the problem Avhich lits 
l)ef()re the forecaster is to form a mental picture of the cli;m;t> 
it is likely to appear at the close of another twenty-four lumrs- 
or in other Avords to decide as to the nature of tlie eliaiiyvs 
Avliicli will take place in the conditions of barometer, wind, ar t 
weather. Bad Aveathcr is ahvays associated Avith Avhaf an- 
hnoAvn variously as cyclones, depressions, or areas of low dan'- 
metrical pressure. Fine Aveather of anything like a proli'ii;:"! 
character is due to the presence of anti-cyclones or :itv;.s "I 
high barometrical pressure. The opposing systems an' 
in motion, those of the former class moving with more <>r 
sAviftness, the latter far more sloAvly, and remaining in fari ii"! 
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j.in-oiiiiMoiily in one position tor innny days to^'^elluT. Wlion 
iti,' Oa'ooastor sees upon the eharl say a cyelone or depression 
wliii'ii ]ias arl‘i^■ed fi'oin tlie Allantie, Ids hnsiin‘ss is io deter- 
iiiiii-- ill wliioii direction it will move, and wiiether its proi?r('SS 
\vill he fast or slow. The accoinpaiiyini^ winds and weather 
;ii'e >ultje(‘t to occasional modification, hut arc sullicicntly eon- 
f(> enable a successful forecast to be made in the large 
(uajority of cases in which the depression has obediently 
j\.|i.ovc4l the course anticipated. In cases of hopeless failure 
it may lie at once assumed that this has not happened. Some- 
tiiiH'S the travelling weather system goes off in a direction that 
was not at all expect#d, and in other iiistanccs it moves much 
fasirr or slower, the result in either case heing stmn in a partial, 
and not infrequently, a total failure of the pi-edictioii issued. 

One or two of the chapters in Dr. Shaw's work are likely 
In appeal to tlie scientific stinkmt rather than to the gemn-al 
rt'adrr, but there is very little matter prestmting atiy real 
ililliculty to persons of ordinary intellig<‘nce. The section on 
ivpcs of weather explains why one particular class of conditions 
will often prevail with slight variations foi' many days, or even 
f»ir weeks at a stretch. Another interesting chapter deals with 
[ncal variations in the weather, and shows that in vauw many 
iiisiaiices forecasts which are prepared, as at present, for large 
ilistricts aiv often justified by the conditions })rt*vailiiig in one 
pan of the <listrict, and entirely falsified by the weather 
•■\]K‘rieneed a few miles away. Anotlier chapter is de\ mted to 
iIk^ system of storm warnings which prevails in this CMiuntrv, 
and ytU. another to the difficulties existing in tlu* way of 
successfully forecasting fogs and thunderstorms. 

Tlu' sections of the work which are iikedy to appeal most 
Drcibly to the agriculturist are, however, those eoiilh'd Agri- 
ciilraral Weather Forecasts” and “The Practical TJtility of 
Weather Forecasts.” In order that these portions of the subject 
iiiay be brought fully and fairly to the notice of the readers of 
diis Journal, we ha\e received from the autluu' generous 
I’ci'iiiission to quote freely from the pages of the book. 

Oite of (lie most serious difficulties with whicli the farmer 
iuid the fruit groveer have to contend is the occurrence of 
;^t-vei'e spring frosts, .resulting at times in the complete <les(ruc- 
d'-ii f)f many acres of promising ci‘ 0 })s. In tlie section dealing 
^dth this very important subject, Dr. Shaw remarks : — 

Erosls wlik-h occur iu spring are s[)ccially (lestructivc ou account of 
t!if' HUisitivencss of young plunts, and it is, therefore, <lesiral)Ic to recognise the 
'•"n'tiiions under which they are likely to occui', and if possible, to take pre- 
'■autious for the (n’otection of young growth. 

"As nicasured by instruments, tiie weather is not much more changeable 
'I'lnnc spring than it is in winter or summer, but tlie elianges are of greater 
inipoi'Tance, The change of shade temperature, for example, from 
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45'’ t«> 2.y' 111 Jtie spi'iiijf is ituicli mon; ilestructivc than a change ^l■um 3.'.' 

15" ii) wiiit<^r, or from 80*' to fiO" in fjnmmer. 

lif'itruot.ivc frosts in s])rintt may ariso from three separate eauscs. atei i.|: 
0 ('{’.asi"iis twu of ttiese causes iiiay combine, 

■ The first is the occurrcnci’ of an ovcliiiary type of cold, wintry wc?Hii-y. 
The liaronietcr falls with a northerly, north-easterly or easterly wind, anh wh 
oe(. in coil, sequence, a cold spell, [H'obably with gnow. 

“The second of the two causes is noticable in changeable April weathtr, 
and may be referred to the passage of barometric depressions. If the barouiettr 
and wintl are watched, it will be noticed that after rain, with a faliiti:: 
barometer and a southerly or sou Lb -westerly w’ind the wind veers to the west, 
north-west, or north, and becomes apparently drier, and the weather clears aiui 
becomes cold. If tliis change happens towards evening, and the svind di'..|.< 
when the sky clears, a frosty night is almost certain. 

“The third recognised cause refers especially to*night frosts, which ma} 
<icciir with destructive effect if the night is clear (even after a warm sunny 
day), and the destruction is the more complete if the day which follows tlif 
cold night is itself sunny and warm. The most destructive frosts occur when 
the causes here noted as the second and third combine, when cold, clear 
weather with a calm night comes at the close of a boisterous day, with a 
veering of the wind to the north-west or north, 

“ We may consider a little more in detail the process by which the coolitiL 
takes place on calm, clear nights. Over our Midland Counties in April then 
is on the average a ditfcrence of 16'3“ between the highest temperature of 
the day and the lowest temperature of the night. In May the differeiiC'- 
amounts to During clear weathi'r the <lay temperature is increased 

by the warm sunshine, but the night temperature is lowcretl. After the siiii i'' 
gone, when the earth and its covering herbage are exposed to a clear sky. tlirv 
lose heat ami get colder than the air. They may cover themselves with hen' 
or hoar frost, which are a sure sign of their having been cold. But in turn thty 
cool the air next to them, and the cooled air in its turn trickles like water 
dow'D hill to the valleys. 

“ In these circumstances the plants on the tops of the hills arc fortnnate 
for the air which replaces that which has been cooled and trickled away is 
practically part of the original undisturbed supply, and is comparatively warm. 
The plants on the hill side get the air which trickles downi from above, and is 
consequently colder than that enjoyed by the plants at the top. The cooliiiL' 
goes ou as the air hows down to the valleys. But the worst fate awaits the 
plants in the valleys where pools of cold air form. Thither the coldest air 
gravitates, and for the plants at the bottom the air is stagnant, consequently 
they may cool by exposure to the open sky much in the opposite way to 
that in which a joint roasts in a Miastener’ before a fii'e. The shape of 
the ground which causes a pool of stagnant air to form takes the part of the 
• hasteuer.’ 

“The effects of thi.s process of c/ooUng may be very different in situath'H' 
which are quite near to one another. Meteorologists are accustomed to notr 
such effects by having one thermumeler ' on the grass,’ supported on a coupir 
of forked twigs dose to the ground, and another ‘in the screen,’ which inean^ 
that it is kept in a louvred box at a height of four feet from the ground. di> 
calm, clear nights the effect of the protection of the screen is very striking 
The differences ato not altogether due to enclosure in a screen ; the height oi 
the screen above the ground has something to do with it because the trickling 
stream of cold air keeps to the ground, and is not often very thick. 

“The following conclusions regarding the distribution of temperabirc 
during frosts on calm nights are well established ; — 

“ (a) The frost becomes more severe as one goes from the hills do"''' 
to the valleys, and hollows on tlie hillsides are colder than the 
exposed parts. 
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'*{})) The frost is most severe on tlio ground, and becomes less severe 
ar shrub height, still less so at tree height ; so that herbage and low 
f.hriibs may be destroyed when higher slirubs and trees are spared. 

“ (tf) An overcast sky or a light wind generally prevents grouiul frosts, 
ft is also a well establislied meteorological fact that on the average wind 
fails ol¥ in the evening, and in settled weather a calm night often follows a 
(lay with a good breeze. This is especially the case with an easterly wind. 

‘ Referring to the three causes which ooiiduee to the production of sharp 
night frosts, the first two are easily associated witli general meteorological 
conditions over the country, and to anticipate them forms part of the ordinary 
duty of weather forecasting. The changes are often very sudden, and while 
it )> a.s a rule possilde to anticipate their getieral (diaracter, it is less easy to 
form an estimate of the intensity of the changes. The diSerence between the 
cliatiges which produce only a chill, and those which cause a frost, is not 
indicate<l on the maps used for forecasting. 

“ The frosts of calm nights are still more diflieult f[) deal with by forecasts 
issued from a central office. Tliey are sui>jeet to the effects of local 
peculiarities of site and circumstances, of which account c;iii only be taken 
liy fliose who arc on the spot. A light air, hardly strong enough to be (“ailed 
a wind, will keep away a night frost by preventing stagnation ; a calm, on the 
nlher hand, favours frost ; but from the point of view of the weather-forecaster 
thu calm may be an artificial calm due to surrounding trees or buildings, and 
not at all due to what he would understand liy the weather. 

•• ft has already been pointed out that sitnation, wlicther on a hill or hill- 
side, or a valley, is also of importance. It is, therefore, necessary that persons 
interested in protecting their crops from frost should make use of their local 
knowledge in extension of the information to be obtained from forecasts. 

‘‘ One of the beat aids to the use of local knowledge is the regular study of 
weather maps. The Meteorological Office issues daily ctiarts of the weather 
orer the Hritish Isles and North-Western Kiirope, which can be had by any one 
on pjiyment of the cost of postage and covers (1/. per annum), and the 
nonclitions for the occurrence of frosts can be watched miicli more effectively 
by an examination of the daily map than by tlic mere consultation of the 
forecast which is drawn up for a whole disii’icl, and must be limited to about 
a dozen words. 

Further iiiforniatioii about the probability <i{ a night frost may be got 
from local observations of the temperature and humidity of the air, the readings 
of the dry and wet bulb thermometer. From these readings on any occasion 
the so-called ‘‘ dew point” of the air can be conpmtcid. Tlie dew point is the 
temiierature at which dew begins to form. 

Destructive frosts on calm nights are fur more likely loocenr when the 
air is dry ; that is when the dew point i.s far below the air temperature, or the 
wet bulb is far below the dry, than on nights when it is moist or the dew point 
and wet bulb temperatures are near the dry. 

'■ From what has been said above, it will be gathered that any one wlio is 
interested in protecting his crops from night frosts, and, tlierefore, wishes to 
know beforehand when frosts are likely to occm“, will do well to study : — 

•‘(1) The pecularities of his locality to know whether from being in a 
cup or valley, it is especially liable to frosts on calm nights. 

“‘(2) The daily charts, with or without forecasts by telegiaph, in order 
that he may recognise the meteorological conditions in which the weather 
is likely to become cold or calm. 

''(H)The readings of the dry and wet ludb tlicrm.uiictcrs. so that he 
tiiay recognise the occasions wiien ground night frosts are likely to be 
severe on account, of the dryness of the air, 

'■ !hc best method of protection for young plants against night frosts is t(j 
'■‘-‘t’er them up and thereby prcvi'iit first of. all tht; loss of beat, and secondly tlte 
‘iccess of cold air. 
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“ Other ineaus of M'otectioii have been tried. Saturation with wafer - f t;„ 
arniind in which the plants are growiiij^ is resorted to in fruit planfatir>i 
Oalifornia. ?o.?sibly the evaporation of tlic water is in itself a itrotcction, ;is ;■ 
j) Til motes the formation of a nii.st over the land to be protected, biir i;„ 
wiiMiith of the water itself no doubt also acta to prevent the air jttst ;• 
Vreing ctjoled as nmoh as it W(;ul <1 have been if the ground had been dry. (iv 
the other hand Continental writers point out that <ielioate plants arc n-.r,, 
.sensitive to the effects of frost when their cells are fully charged with wiuo- 
tlian when they are in a dry condition, and then the adoptii)n nf this rafuiir^i 
tlinugh mitigating the intensity of frost, may lead to inercasi-d damage t'l li.t 
cro]).' Possibly diSerences in the character of the crops to bo prelected, m,,:.. 
narticularly the heights of the sensitive parts above the grouiul, may 
for the a[ipareni difference of opinion. On occasions when there is in; 
appreciable breeze saturation of the ground is probably harmful, as it ismii,: 
promote im^eased evaporation, and so lead to cooling while the [>rote(’tijie lux 
would be dispersed by the breeze as rapidly as it was formed. ‘ Smuilgirij.’ i.f 
covering the area with smoke from the combustion of damp straw or oii-f;; 
smoky fuels, has been recommended as a iirotective mcasnre, anil the 
incuts have given rise to some discussion. 

“ Vegetation suffers mnsl when the plants are rapidly warmed by tiie 
after being ex[)Osed to frost, so that protection is useful in the early moriiiiij 
when the sun is rising.” 

Di‘. Shaw’rt remarks on tho “ l^ractical Utility of WraTht-r 
Foreeasts ” are also wortliy of serious attention. Ho says 

“Any one receiving a tclegrajiliic forecast for the firs! time liardly k>t<'\vs 
wliai to do with it. He looks at the sky and ransacks his own cxperieni-i'. : i: 
his habitual ])i'ognostics sui)})ort the forecast he will act upon it ; if they ami 
coiiflicl with it he can hanlly trust himself to the inferences drawn fia:, 
premises unknown to him by persons who do not live out, of floors or othenvi;. 
share his experience. In the end he is almost, sure to be guided by his .i\r 
cx|)encucc, and then indulge in a judgment ex jml facto upon his \vis.k;i. 
in having so determined. 

“'I'hc fact is that the effective use of telegraphic forecasts requires pvacriiv. 
and it also requires co-ordination ivith the [irognostics, general or local, witi: 
which the user is familiar. Supjxising (hat we could rc-arrangc the praci icr ..-t 
forecasting so as to give in the eveniirg the \veatlier anticipated for the pen.-! 
(i a. 111. next iuorning to G a.m. on the following tnnrttiug, and in the tti-'niiiu 
the weather from the a[)pnjaching midnight to miduighl next evetiing. nr vvni 
from (t p.m. to tJ p.rn. : and if the [tereciLlage of accuracy could be kept up !'■ 
its present figure, there is no doubt that the recipient who always acted up>‘!i 
the forecasts would fimi them, on the average, of effective utility, and the atilhy 
could be very greatly enhanced by tlic consideration day by day by senie 
person of special knowledge on the sptot of the relation of the forecasts t'l 
actuality, the reasons for success and failure, and the i>reiiniinary signs of lir 
commencement and sequence of the changes iiiiticipatod. This devci''pnii'!V 
requires a local knowledge of tlie principles of forecasting by mea.ns (>f wcartxr 
charts, which might form part of a rural eilueation. A well-informed C'-nvs- 
pondeiit in possession nf this general iifferenccs could probably give a 
forecast that would be Ixittcr a])plieable to the particular district thau 
general official forecast, 

“ l.’ni il such a. devcl<<pment is possible we cannot be said to have a ‘syripn: 
of forecasting, and a judgment as to the utility of our forecast prindic-.:.'!''' 
no ;idcquatc information upon the iirogre.ss of the subject from the 
point of view. 

Aficr wh:il 1 have .said it is not surprising ihat the rep irts which 
abiiiit the a[!plieatiun of forceasis ileal more witit their accuracy - 

their titility. t’urrespon dents who receive the harvest forecast by tel' .a 
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are always iiivilod to suitply imtrs of the weallicr wliiclj ciiahle iis to 
(lie accuracy, troqueiitly report that the huecasts were reiiinrkahly 
hut' t.hey seldom go ai5 fni as to say that tliey weio acted upon witii 
,i,P;i!ii:ige. Oocasioiially L luive learned that, persons aetiiig ufujn the forecasts 
'uvcd themselves from <lilliculties wliich were otheiwvisc utiforoseen. 

•la recent yeai's the Olfice has endeavoured to meet the special reqnire- 
-in-iUr-of farmers by supplying notices of the prospect of settled weather that 
iiiiLeu he utilised for getting in hay or corn crops. Very entliusiastic ac- 
kiii-uiedginent of the utility of these forecasts has been expressed in terms of 
i;HiidiV‘dsof pounds by an agricultural firm in (Cornwall. 

■■ i-'ur the dwellers in cities life is so organisetl that the variations of weather 
stH'ia to he of little importance, and a forecast tends to be a matter of curiosity 
vpiyiag on the important as the week draws to its end. The means of trans- 
jiiiii o!i laud and sea have been so greatly improved and developed as to give 
iiKj impression of being independent of the weatiier. 'I'his attitude, which is 
Justifiable with certain limitations, sometimes finds expi’cssiori in varitms ways. 
\ piist-uffiee official once told me that a knowledge of to-iiiorrow’s weather 
wuiilil be of no utility to the rural postal service, because His iJajesty’s mails 
iia.l ii.) be carric<l whatever the wcatlu-r miglit be. The dwellers in cities often 
foigel the conditions antler wlilcli the supply of tlie daily nceessaries of life, as 
luilk, meat, or vegetables, is carried on, and the extent to which tlie jnoper 
onlcving the supply is contingent u|)on the weatiier. Our feeling of inde- 
[iuiidenoe of the weather is stmiotimes sadly shocked by the paralysing iiilluence 
..fa snowstorm or a fog, and we are forcibly reminded tiiat it is not only the 
iipaltii resort that is interested in to-morrow's weather. 

“ it is in connection with agriculture and the supply of the iiecesbaries of 
life tiiat the work of forecasting should find its ajiplicatioii. Kor the excur- 
siuiiist and the lioliday-maker the uncertainty of to-morrow is really part of 
liie iiiierest. So much is the holiday-maker liisposed to look upon the brighter 
hde of things, that it is not at all improbable that, if we could describe to- 
morrow's weather exactly, with all its <iripping accuracy, some [irotests would 
fe raised against the pmblication of the inforruation as interfering wit h business. 
lUit with the agricultural world it is dilTcrent. They are not by nature so 
^||•limisti<‘. It would be a matter of great interest to know the actual yield of 
farm prorhice each year, estimated as a percentage of the maximum possible 
under the most favourable circumstances of weather, and by how much a 
i'l'imisiijg result is spoiled by bad weather. The destruction of lambs by heavy 
siii'wstonns. of fruit and potatoes by late frosts, the sliortage of bay or roots 
fc>r want, of water, and the loss of crops by inclement liarvest weather^ all put 
'mget her would total up to a large percentage and a vast sum of money. To 
tliose must be added the loss or depreciation of live stock or perisliable goods 
m cuiisequence of rough weather, or delays in transit, or the overstocking of 
the market in bud keeping weather, With a life-long experience of a heavy 
I'fereentagc of inevitable losses it is little wonder that the farmer should take 
II imilosophic view of the situation. If he is to lose something like Itt per cent, 
seems liardly worth while to trouble about a margin of 1 or 2 per cent. Ikit 
difference might easily roacli a figure that would convert a loss on the year 
;’ito ,1 profit, and whatever is gained by improving our knowledge of the weather 
JS S(] much to the good, even though it be not the whole, so that there is eer- 
^luuly a golden opporlunity for successful forecasts of weather. 

'"^itice their iutro<luctiou fifty years ago the use of synoptic charts has 
'•ti!il)!ed us to make certain definite ailvanees, and the success which has been 
adiicned is sufficient to encourage us to pursue the researches further, it may 
'•’‘ttiiui ill the end the caprices of weather will after all disappoint us and to- 
ifKiif.iw's weather will never be forecasted with sufficient accuracy for all 
Kacimai purposes. Even in ihat case the effort will not have been valueless, 
k Jsauite possible that the progress of research, guided primarily by the wis-b 
iuipnjve the daily t'orei'ast, will lead to the recognition of, or find material 
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for, tin* iic.V( li)pmrnt of lawa of a more general cbaractei tliat will enable 
anticipate the weather for the seasmi or tbc'tnonth. It is only by 
|irii''ticiLl study th;U. such aii objr'cl can be achieved.’' 

Tn (“uncliisioii Mt* wtnihl hetti'tily veconmu'ud tlie bonk i,, 
:niy who wisii lo <d)taiii ;i thoroughly reliable and up-b 
gtiidti as to tlie prugivss of niodorii weather knowledge. Tiji- 
work should most ceitainly be included in the library of evt-t v 
school or college, and most especially of those in whicli tlic 
subject now forms a part of the ordinary coui’se of instruct inij. 
In the introduction to tlie work, Dr. Shaw tnodestly disclaiuis 
tiic possession of atiy large experience in the actual work (4 
daily weatlier forecasting, and points out that his position Ims 
been mainly that of an onlooker. He, as modestly, omits to iidd 
that if any advances have been made in this country witliii) 
recent years they have been due in a large measure to his (uvi) 
guidance and advice. We are not (h^viating one atom froni ili.- 
truth when werennn-k that a suhslautial portion of the material in- 
cluded in tlie present work coidd not liave been written elrvi-n 
years ago when the ].)resent director of the busy GoverjujU'iii 
deparhnentat South Kensington assumed the reins of office. 

One may add that Dr. Shaw’s book is admirably prodiu-nl, 
The printing is hold and clear, and the numerous illustrations 
affo!*d much assistance to the reader, notably in the more inl- 
vanced sections of the work, where such assistance is especiailv 
needed. 

lLM’arf< ii Road, FREDK. J. BRODIE. 

Wandswitrth ('omiiHiii, S.’W. 


THE NORWICH SHOW, 1911. 

The year IDll opened for the Royal Agricultural i^ociriy 
under exceptionally favourable auspices, Avith His Majesty 
The King at its head as President. The Annual 8hoAv ai 
Norwich Avas, in many ways, tlie finest, most compreheiisivi'. 
and certainly one of (he most notable that has evmr taken 
place Ui the long period- of seventy-tAvo years since the dw\> 
of the first “ Royal Show ” were opened at Oxford in PSiiit 
The week following His Majesty’s Coronation afforded an 
opportunity for many of the distinguished personages gatheivil 
together at that time from the four quarters of the globe a* 
Ausit the Fxliibitiou of the premier Agricultural Society '>1 
England in one of our most important agi'icaltural couiuifN 
atnl one in wliich King George himself is a landowner, farna’c 
am I stockbreeder. 

The Society has tAvice previously visited the Catht'li'J'^ 
<hty, first in 1849, sixty-two years ago, and on a sc'eum! 
neeasitm in 1880, since wliich time a quarter of a cetittay 
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h;iH i-lapsed. The, mngniftceiit <:olK‘cti(»ns, t^ach tlie best nf 
hs kind, of inaohinery, imph-iiunds, live stock, &c., tlnis 
hi-i.uglit to their doors canimt thejvfore have failed lo 
have had a stimulating and eduea.tional iiifliirnce upon iIh' 
agi'icultural population of tlu‘ district, who supported the 
Show ill large numbers during th(‘ wet'k, particularly on 
die Thursday, the first shilling day. 

In the table set out below are collected together for 
eoinparison, particulars as to the entries, admissions, &c., at 
tht‘ three Shows held at Norwich. 


Tent 


liui'li.'- Kiitrii'8 N'uttihec 
; iiH'iiLd i)i: livt> of persons 
entered siiiclc ruliiiitied 


1849 ' Karl of Chichester 
188f) i H E.H. Prince of Wales 
1911 i H.ivr. The King 

I 


4 tvHi 


fiLM 

2,94;! 


No record I 
i-u.4or) I 


£ 

- 1,958 

- 1,0H2 

582 


The Show of 1849 was open to the public for two davs, 
and— although no official record exists of the actual attendance 
—a local newspaper has it that “ ovei‘ twenty-two thousand 
people visited the show,” among the guests being the Duke of 
Cambridge, who was entertained by the Ma} or, Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Samuel Bigiiold. On that occasion, the eleventh annual 
country meeting of the Society, the Kast Anglian iinpleineni 
makers were in strong force. The display in their <lepartment 
was more extensive than ever before, and improvement in 
general principles and construction had never been so markt'd. 
This was particularly observable in steam engines, carts, and 
waggons. By this time, througb the trials wliicli had been 
comlucted annually, the Society had gained the confidence of 
the farmer, who, when selecting implements, gave prefeiamce to 
those which had gained the Society’s mark of approval. 

The 188G Show took place at Crown Point under the 
Presidency of the Prince of Wales (King Edward the Sewnith). 
His Royal Highness was most active in (he performance of the 
duties of his office, attending regularly the meetings of tile 
Council in Eon don, and inspecting the showyard during its 
pi'eparation. He was also present at the Show on three 
occasions, twice bedng accompanied by the Princess of Wales 
(Queen Alexandra). The total number of entries of live stock 
at this Show (1,828) was considerably larger than at any Show 
siilisequent to the International Exhibition held in 1879 at 
Kilbuni, and those exhibiteil were far above the average. 

When it was definitely decide<l that the national Society 
dmuld visit Norwich in 1911, the Royal Norfolk Agricultural 
Association at once agreed to abandon their annual exhibition 
btr the year, and in adilhion, siibscribetl most generously to 
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th<* funO. Ill the Members of this Assoei.i- 

tion were aeconieO privileges in eonnectiou witli the SlenA- 
sijiiilar to those eiijoy<Ml by the Members of the Kova! 
Agricultnnil Soeii^ty. Privileges were also granted to ihv 
Meinl)ers of the Siiffelk Agricultural Association, which Vxidy 
also made a eoutriltution to the local fund. 

Through tin' good oilices of Mr. Kussell 0o]nian,th(‘ Sociciy 
were again favoured with the use of the beautiful pai'k at Crowsi 
Point, which had been generously placed at their disposal in 
18811 !>y the present ownePs father, the lale Mr. Jeremiah 
Colinan, The actual area of land enclosed was 150 aere^; 
exhihits occupying 108 acres, tin' remainder representing thr 
sliooting and otlo'r plantations which, situated as tloyv 
were in dilferein [larts of the ground, gave the Showyai-.l 
an unusually picturesque appearance. The main entraina- 
was at the western end of the site near the Widtlinghau] 
Lain', with the Impb'ineut section as usual arranged mi 
that portion of the ground (o which the entrance gave 
immediate acce.ss. At the southern side of tlie Inqilc- 
ments the Horticultural, Forestry, and Agricultural Educatinn 
sections were placed. The three Pavilions (Royal, Stewards, 
and Members) were in their usual place in the centre of ihi- 
ground, and beyond these was the l.arge Ring. At the rear of 
the Pavilions and Grand Stand was a plantation, a pathway 
through which led up to a plateau on wlncli wei'p housed the 
horses and sliee]). Cattle occupied the space facing the 
Pavilions, and the Pig pens filled the oxtriune eastern end of 
the site. 

The setting out of the Show yard, in consequence of thr 
positions of the dillerent woods ami rows of trees, was a tush 
<d' im small ditllctilty, and w’hile every endeavour was made by 
the Allotineiit Conimittee To allocate the stands satisfactorily, 
in certain instances exhibitors considered that they were noisu 
W(.'ll placed as tliey eoukl have wished. 

A woi’d may appropriately l>e saivl here as to the must 
excellent arrangements niatle liv the Great Eastc'ni Railway tu 
cope with the eiioriuous goods, li\'e stock, and passenger tralliu 
arising out of the Sliow. 

Close to the JShow^yard entrance a special station for ])as- 
sengers was constructed, and extensive dock ami platfiHiii 
accommodation was provided for dealing with the live stui-k 
and heavy implement and macliiuei-y traffic. Sleeper roads 
and paths over a considerable stretcli of meadow land wein- laid 
down, a bridge for both pedestrians and vehicles was thrown 
over tlie river Yare, and an overline footbridge for passenguts 
at the Wensum Junction station was also put up. Anotlwi- 
footbridge constructed over the main line gave access to th<‘ 
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,j,.\v pathways, which coiisiilei‘al)ly shortened the distance for 
vidtnrs coming from Norwich on foot. 

Kverything in connection with the transit of exhi1>its and 
visitors, thanks to the excellent organisation of tlu^ railway 
ntlicials, was performed with the greatest celerity, an<i in the 
siuoothest possible manner, and no company has done more to 

the thanks of the Society than the Great Kast^nai Railwtiy, 
\vimse efforts were gratefully acknuwdedged l)y the Governors 
and Members in a resol nti on passed at the General IMetding in 
tlte Showyard. 

Unlike the shows of the last few years, that at Norwici\ 
(»pciie<i on a Monday, .June 2d, and c1os(m1 on the following 
Kriday, Jnne 30. All the exhibits l)eing in tln^ Yai’d oi^ th(' 
Sunday, the custom of holding Divine Sei'vice in tlie large tent 
was revived. The si'rmon on this occasiori was })r(‘a(‘hed by the 
bishop of Norwich, and a large number of the attendants 
(HI the live stock and also representatives of the Oouncil were 
present. 

The weather — which on the preceding Saturday and Sunday 
was exceedingly wet — showedi signs of rehnifiiig when the 
gates were opened on Monday morning, and, altliough the day 
was cold and showery, there were occasional i)ei’iods of snnshiinn 
As usual the chief business of the fii'st day was ibc judging. 

Several of the Colonial Ministers of Agi“iciiltnr(‘--wlio had 
hctni specially invited to the Show — wtaa* early visitors, and 
these gentleimai were takeri round the Slmw by the Hon. Cecil 
barlo'r, who performed the duties of Reception Steward during 
the week. 

Other visitors on the opening <lay wen' a pai-fy of some 
sixty members of the Netherlands Agritadtural Socit'ty, who, 
afn-r spettding two or three (lays at the Show, subsequetuly 
paid visits to typical farms in East Anglia. 

Arrangements w'ere made for a visit on Monday of a large 
juirty of native officers and men of the Itnlian Army in this 
country in connection with the Coronation, but, at ihe very last 
moment, circumstances arose which compelled tin* authorities 
to cancel the arrangements. 

V luncheon was given in the Showyard hy the High Sheriff 
"f Norfolk, which was attended hy the Ci>Ionial Ministers of 
Agriculture present in the ground. 

d'he total number of persons who i)aid os. tor admission on 
die opening day was only 878, as against 2,492 on the corres- 
ponding day at Liverpool in the previous year. 

By Tuesday, the first half-crown day, the weaThm* lunl 
h<-t-nnie quite settled, and there was alininlance ot sunshine 
"ii '-ach of tin,' remaining days of the Show, although rain tell 
*"':‘cily ou the Thursday night. 
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The Geii(?ral Meeting of Governoi-s and Members was lit-M 
at ucnm on June 27, in the large tent, when the Actiuj.^ 
President read a telegram from the King expressing His 
Majesty’s liopes for the success of the Show, which he lool<f,j 
forward to visiting on the following day. Much interest was 
displayed in the announcement of the awards of the Jintges 
in the competitions for the best managed Farms, Plantations, 
and Home Nurseries, and for designs of Buildings for Small 
Holdings. Thanks were tendered by the meeting to the Lord 
Mayor and Cor])Oi‘ation, the Local Committee, the Great Kastem 
Railway, and to Mr. Russell Colmau, for the valuable assistance 
giveji by them in various ways. (The full report of tin- 
proceedings wilt be found at page xxv of the Appendix.) 

Tlie jinlgiiig in the Horticuiliu’al Exhibition took pliice 
in the inorniiig of Tuesday, and at 2 jj.m, this section 'wus 
n])ened to the public. 

On Wialnesday, the principal event was, of course, tin- 
otlicial visit of His Majesty The King, President of the Society. 
Leaving London by special train, His Majesty arrived at Thorpt^ 
station a f('w minutes after noon, ami at St. Andrew’s Hall 
received a loyal address from the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
citizens of Norwich. The following is an extract from this 
addi'css : 

‘‘ \Vc hail Your Majesty ' r presence here to-<lay as a happy augury for 
the com in nance <if thk Kuyal int erest iti agricnltiire which in the pa>t 
lias so greatly promoted the welfare of the chief industry of this portion 
of (treat Britain.” 

Tn the course of his. reply, the King said : 

''My presence here as President of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England indicates my wish and intention to promote as far as in me 
lies the advancement and interest of agriculture and the breeding of stork, 
an indust i-y not only of value to this locality but of capital importance tn 
the Kingdom and to my whole Empire. It is my earnest wish tofollrov 
in my father's footsteps, and to give encouragement, countenance an^l 
siipfjort to all well-directed efforts for the benefit, of agriculture, and for 
the welfare of all classes of iny people w'ho are engaged in agricultural 
prodnetioii,” 

Bt'fore leaving St. Andrew’s Hall, His Majesty conferred 
the honour of Knighthood upon the Lord Mayor, Mr. Eustace 
Gurney, wlxjse ftither, the late Mr. John Gurney, as Mttyoi' 
(tf Norwich twenty-five years etirlicr, received the Prince of 
Wales (King Edward), on the occasion of the Society’s Show 
in 1886. 

The Royal party then drovt^ to the Market Place, where 
the school children of the city— numbering many thousamls- 
wej'e assembled to greet His Majesty, and thence, by way 
of Bracondale to the Showground, at the entrance to which, 
.the Honorary Director, Sir Gilbei't Greenall, on horse-back, met 
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,jj(. ju'iK’essioii and conducted IIi« Majesty to the Royal Pavilion, 
lio was received by the’ Acting-President and members 
,f t1u‘ Council who extended to him a loyal and cordial greeting. 

The arrival of the Royal procession at the Show gates was 
iii:ii:illed bj’’ the sounding of a fanfare and i'oyal salute l)y the 
[I'liinpet band of the 1st East Anglian Brigade of the Royal 
Field Artillery. 

At the side of tlie Royal Pavilion were drawn up about 
'KHI uieiribers of the Royal Norfolk 'Wnerans' Association, who 
were inspected by His Majesty on ai'rival. 

lamcheon was served in the Royal Pavilion, and ajiiongst 
hose who had the honour of being invited to meet the King 
,T this function were the following representaiives of the 
.'uhniies : — 8i?- Joseph Ward (Preniiei' of New Zealand), flie 
don. H. P. Roblin (Premier of iyianitoba), Sir Newtoii Moore 
Agent-General for Western .\tistralia), tlje Hon. A. A. Kirk- 
patrick (Agent-General tor South Australia), the Hon. W. L. 
Baitlieu (Commissioner of Public Works, Ac., Victoria), the 
Ecu. J. S. Duff (Minister of Agricultui-o, Ontario), the Hon. 
John Richards (Minister of Agriculture, Pi’inee Edward 
Island), the Hon. W. R. Alotherwell (Minister of Agriculture, 
Saskatchewan), and Mr. W. P. Bull, K.(\, of Ontario. 

.Vfter Umclicon, His Majesty, on the vei'audah of the Royal 
IVvilion, presented a Silver Cup Xo the driver of the la'st 
nirn-ont at the horse parade in Norwich on Comnation <iay. 
The successful entry was one of the Cor])orarion water-carts, 
which was decorated as on the day of the parade. 

The King then -drove Ihrongh ilie Implennnit yard, taking 
'peoial notice of the exhibits to whieli the Socieiy’s Silvei- 
.Medals haxl l)eeii awarded, to the Horticultural Exhiihtion, 
where he alighte<l and made a tour of the tents ‘devoO'd to this 
'cction. His Majesty’s carriage was also stoppe<l at the exhibits 
Ilf the Norwich Master Weavers’ Association and llic NorBdk 
Jind Norwich Hospital, .\fter inspecting tin* Forestry and 
Education exhibitions, His Majesty drove, by wa.y of the 
^Hirkiug Dairy, to the end of the Catth* Sheds, where tin* 
Champion and first prize tmijiials were parko'd ” for his 
'hspcctioii. Later His Majesty entered the Royal Box in the 
hraiul Stand, and remained lliere some time tis iin interested 
'Peclator of the horse- jumping and other events in the largo 
'■i'lg. leaving the Showyard tit four o’clock for Trowse Station, 
'vlieuce he travelled by special non-stop train back to town, 
Wj]ite at the Show, His Majesty conferred uptm the Higlir 
^'^11. Aihvyii E. Fellowes (Aetitig Presid(‘ni) iht* honour (>!' 
Kuight Commander of the Royal Victorian Order, and uptm 
Gilbert Greenall (Honorary Director) tin* hoimur <d‘ 
^''iimiauder of the Royal Adetorian Order, 
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Prouiiiient amongst the visitors on the Wednesday \v,.]v 
the three members of the Abyssinian Mission to the Kiutr; 
roi'imution accompanied hy Oapt. the Hon. N. G. The>i{»f.j.^ 
D.S.O., vvlu) were greatly inlei'ested in the machinery st'ctiiiij, 
On the invitation of the Duke of Devonshire, they re-visu,.,i 
the Showyard on Thursday, aiul were eoiidueled throng]) 
various sections by the Stewards of Imphnnents, Mr. Corn walks 
and t lie Hon. John K. Cross. 

On Wednesday evening a banquet was given by the 
Mayor in St. Andrew’s Hall, in bojioiir of His MajestyV visi; 
to tile city. Several of the Colonial Ministers were present, ati,|. 
jimongst others, the Minister of Agriculture (Earl CarriiundH: 
and representatives from the county and city, as well as 
Members of Couiieil of the Society. 

On Thursday, the first shilling day, the Show was visithi 
l)ya party representative of the various Parliaments of the Ov,.iv 
seas Dominions, who were at that time guests in England nf ih,. 
Lords and Commons Coniniiitee. The members of this jtai'tv, 
several of whom were aceompaiiied hy their wives, wei-e ('tjifi- 
tained to luncheon in the Showyard by the Nortolk Memtiri-s 
of both Houses of Parliament, Lord Hastings presiiling. 

A local section of tlie Horticultural Exhibition was 
on the Tlim-s<lay after the judging of the exhibits in tlirs- 
classes, which wl'Vc arranged in a s|ieeial tcuit adjoining ili*' 
tliree otliers which liniisi'd the exhibits in the open classi's. 

The attendance on the Thursday reached 75,2b6, or eonsldti'- 
ably more than half the aggregate atteiulance for the five il;iy^ 
the Show was (ipen. 

On the closing day, Fihlay, the events in the Large lliiiy 
included a ‘'Champion ” Jumping Competition by the wiiunT' 
in the classes decided on the preeialiiig days, and the prizes in 
(he Harness Horse classes Avhich w’cre judged included 
Fifty Guinea Gobi Cups, wideh were awarded respectively lo' 
the best single horse, the best paii*, ami the best tandem. 

Below are given tables showing (1) the numl)er of visiti'is 
admitted ])y payment at dilferent times on each day of iL 
recent Show, and (2) the totid daily admissions oti etudi day :it 
the last seven shows, and at the Norwich Show of 18H(b 

(1) Admissions hy Payment at Ntmwich, P.H1. 

Day of Show ; U a.m. , 1p.m. ! .=tp.m. 5 p.m. | 7 p.m. 

Monrlay (.5.v.) 

Tiif'.«<1ay (*2.v. iul.) . 

WediiesiLay (2.<. Or/,) 

Tliursiiay (1,\.) 

Kridayth'.). 


:to(; i 


808 

i 878; 

878 


tyitoo : 


i;,771 

1 7,104! 

! 7.14(1 


9.7TV ; 

M,971 ^ 


20,415 

I 20.441 

2o.n- 

2.s.4o:^ 1 

o2.y.7-t 

68,2(11 

75,029 ^ 

! 75.259 

753’i''' 

S.217 ; 

13,114 ](i,;is2! 17,ti41 i 

Total Admissions 

17,737 

121,1'''' 
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(hihj aduiisi^ioKS af (he 1911 Shim\ couiiHired icith 
t/if prefioH.^ SIX SJifiivs (Uhl the Xuni'ieh Slniir of ISSO. 




u.^.i,Avn (Tmple- 

•^;,itVar<ionly> 

Hlf-(Ti)T»'n 
:;]f.,TO\V II 

lit- sinking 

Totals , 


N'nr- Liver- 

Glouces- 

New ' , • 1 

WiCh. 

ter. 

.Lincujn. 

1911 ! 1910 

1909 

1908 ' ■ 

878 ' 2.492 

1,492 

2.:19:' 1.680 

7.140 ■ 19.646 

20.019 

32,142 22.835 

: 20.442 3:).193 

15.452 

2S.880 22.725 

1 75.266 i 44.327 

30,281 

98,489 51,888 

I 17,739' 41.154 

21,152 

51,959 3;i.878 

j 121,465 ^ 137,812 

88,306 

213.867 D’liUHltl 


! Park Xor- 
■ I Koval,; wich. 


1905 


1886 


• I- - ; 148 

•J.Tf-!! i '6:15 
25.606 I 2.770 . 8,074 

- ' 7 681 1 It), 894 

•ItMiria j 7.754 ^ 42,774 

44,670 , 5,770 42.3;H 

llO.H'p j 2:1.078- 104,909 


1 Derby, 1006- 0nly one Half-crown day. 

Park' Royal, 1905 No Five Sbilliug day; third day, la’ice of adinissiun M.) 
,Ui,o 6 to U. after 3 p.ra. 


(anupiii'utive stale rncdits of entries in the Live St nek ami 
iiiplriiu’iit Sect inns ft>r the same Shews are also appeiidt'd : - 


Xntrieti of Live Siovk, rixdiry. (vnd Produce. 



Na.ncii'li.. 

10)1 

l.iM-r- 

liilij 

100:t ' 

^e\v- 

(;a&lle, 

(DOS 

LiiR'iilti, 

Dt-rby, 

Pink 

Itojul, 

18H6 

rsfis 

, ‘716 

'C80 


‘664 

‘.506 

'563 

‘■‘372 

493 

little . 

. ‘1,065 

‘9:i8 

' 1.14(1 

‘948 

‘ 1.0, HO 

'926 

m 

681 

ntei) . 

ij;> 

■ 746 

772 

'81(2 

' H 195 

‘672 

‘.504 

.591 

446 

. . 4U1 

:461 

4 : 1:1 

312 

,368 

200 

252 

203 

Total . 

. ^ 2 . 94:1 

2:757 

2,980 

2,619 

2.570 

2-319 

3,113 

1,823 

oultry . 

. , ; 1.218 

1,19,5 

754 

768 

826 

811 

871 

i:ti 

'roiliire. 

. . ' 670 

701 

765 

41(1 

572 

525 

493 

240 


' Kxcln.sive of Double Entries. 

” Exclusive of Draiiglil Horses and fbe Harness Claeses, 


Shedding in Impiemeitt Yard {in feet). 


IH-sniKitjU of Nurwicli' 

SlRTtdillk,' ’’‘t* 

juiol, 
loio 1 

Oliiu- 

cesLer, 

Unw 

.New- [ 
cietle, ■ 

.iiii'iiiii, 

Derb.v, 

Jyij6 

iVrk ; 

Ni'irvvjcti, 
j iWij 

(rdinary 

Uadiini-ry . 
n«i:il .... 

i-Scais, iti' j 

Keel 

6,690 

:i9(!7 

fvet 

7.590 

2.555 

3.420 

Kl'C) 

2!420 

2,891 

Feet 

0 . 491 ) 

2,585 

2,900 

Feet 
7,05ii 
2,1 (>5 
:!,251 

7.818 

2,520 

2.092 

Kei't 

6-590 

i,7r.o 

1,629 

! Fret 

i 7,155 
: 2,017 

j 1,(110 
! 

L'ffi .... 

dUi'lusivo (if iii»eii 
griinntl stiacf] 

13,692 

' 13,565 

12,886 

12.035 

1 : 5 , 066 

13.030 

9.909 

’ 10,812 

^ 0 . of Stands 

457 

' 454 

4:17 

389 

417 

424 

289 

.322 

At the 

Norw iel) Show 

t)f 1849 

tlU'lV \Vi 

■re 145 

Stands. 




Ill the statement on \). 212 a coiu]vdrison of entries, classes, 
^'b-l pi’i/.es is matle heUveen the Shows ot ami 1911. 
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{M>^^.PARATIVE STATK^rRNT OF ENTRIES, E’lv. 
At the last two Shows held at Norwich in 188H ani^j 







1 



HoRSE:3 


1886 


1911 j 

SHEEP, 

1886 

.tND 




1 




Cattle 

Clussi 

9 ; Entries 


1 

PRODUCE 




Riiiriu§ 

UlasgeR 

Eiitri... 






SHEEP:- 



HORSES 





Prizes 


me 

Prizei 

_ 

i iLrsro 

_ 

: £.3,633 

Oxford Down , 

4 

58 



Shropshire 

4 

94 

Shire .... 


,1 78 

9 

, 103 

Southdown 

5 

112 

Clydesdale 

6 

on 

8 

54 

Hampshire Down . 

4 

35 

Suffolk 

9 

: 98 

9 

; 78 


5 

34 

Hunter 

2 

19 

10 

122 





Polo Ponv 


— 

b 

33 


_ 


Cleveland Bay or 








Coach Horse 

— 

98 

2 

ii 

Kerry Hill (Wales). 

.... 

_ 

Hackney . 

8 

9 

79 


1 

9 

Hackney Pony 

H 

23 

4 

i 28 


4 

2t 

Shetland Ponv 

— 


2 

16 


4 

18 

Welsh Ponv . . 

— 

i — 

3 

11 




Riding Classes 

7 

t?.') 

11 

108 

Wensleydale . 


_ 

Harness Classes 

3 

44 

12 

151 




Draught Horse 

4 

13 

1 

4 

; 7 

DerbyshireGritstone^ 



Jumping . 



78 

Kent or Romney 
Marsh . 

Cots wold . 











Devon 

Total for HORSES 

49 

493 

69 

8771 

South Devon . 
Dartmoor. 


... 




-■ 


Exmoor . 
i Cheviot . 



CATTLE: 





! Herdwick 

— 


Prizes . 


£Z,.W5 


£3,73(! 

! Welsh 

Black-faced 



Shorthorn 

6 

83 

18 

323 

1 Mountain 



Lincolnshire Red 





■ Other LongWools. 

4 

28 

Shorthorn . 



8 

;)2 

i Cross Breds 

1 

6 

Hereford , 

Devon 

6 

69 

28 

8 

8 

79 

.54 ; 

Total for SHEEP . ^ 

43 

. -146 

South Devon . 



G 

22 ; 

IPIGS:- 

[ Prizes 



Longhorn . 

~ 


5 

26 

_ 

£3m 

Sussex 

.7 

41 

5 

35 1 

1 ' 

' Large White . 

4 

to 

Welsh 

•T 

25 

4 

: Middle White , 

4 

31 

Red Poll . . . 


145 

8 

i 157 

, Small White . 

4 

28 

Aberdeen Angus . 

-- 


6 

61 

:j Tamworth 

4 

' 18 

Galloway. 


— 

t 

15 

j: Berkshire. 

4 

51 

Highland . 

— 


2 

3 

: Black . . 

4 

32 

Ayrshire . 



4 

23 

ii Lincolnshire Curls"- . 



British Holst fin . 


— 

4 

15 

ii coated . . > i 



Jersey 

0 

189 

9 

186 




Guernsey . 


41 ! 

6 

66 

1 Total for PIGS 

24 

203 

Kerry 



,fS 

33 



Dexter 

_ 


5 

i 47 

TOTAL FOE STOCK 

173 

1.823 

Dairy Crjws 

V 

18 

3 

1 36 





Butter Test 



2 

74 

POULTRY 



Any other Breed . 

r, 

42 

— 

: — 

; Prizes , ; 

— 

£285 




1 


48 

191 



~! 


“i 

IPEODUCE:- 


£ *. 

Total for CATTLE. 

■ r,j 

; 661 

12(1 

! 1,32H 

1 Prizes . , 

— 

pfl 16 







23 

i 274 


Grand Totals for "| 

LIVE STOCK, POULTKT, ^ 539 Classes 5,238 Entries £10.600 

and PRODUCE in 1911. J 

' Animals exhibited in more than one clfluss are here counted as separate eotriea. 

* Including £460 tor Furin Prizes, £Hr)0 for Horticultural Exhibition, £1117 for Compelitious. 
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Description of Exhiiots, 

'[‘he f(,‘nuu‘kH and cntidsins cniUaiiuMl in tin* following 
■ini'vs a I'o taken from the official reports niadt' ])y the .ludges in 
(titferent' sections. Full particulars as to ownership, 
i,iv<'ding, pedigree, &c., of the prize-winning atiiiuals will, as 
he found in the list of awards, whicli, wdth the names of 
Ofluialsund Judges at the Show, is printed in the Appendix 
t,i this vailume. The Champion prize wiitners in the pig 
^-hisses are the subjects of illustration on this occasioti. 

Horses, 

This section at Norwich made pruhably rla^ best exldbition 
.,)■ hnrsi'S ever seen in the “ Royal ’’ Show ground. No less 
ilriii seven Gold Challenge Cups of the valia* of fifty guineas 
ciK'h were offered itTthe harness classes, and a Challenge Cup, 
viilne hd/., was also olTered for the liest stallion in the classes 
f(ii- Suffolk Horses. 

Shires. — The Shire horses were not only strong in entry. 
Inn et true type and exceptional quality. A total entry of 
111.') conqtares well Avith former years, and in most of the 
liasses eoiiipetition was vTry close and keen. The two largest 
niid probably best classes in this section were those fot‘ three- 
vi-ar-old stallions and brood mares. The Duke of Dt'VonshireA 
Wxrlon Draughtsman was placed first in tlie stalliint elass, 
ami was afterwards awarded the Male Cliain]>ioiisliip, with 
kunl Rolhschild’s most promising ycmrling colt reserve. 
Missrs. W. & H. Whitley secured the Female CT]atn|)ionship 
ivith their big, weighty, true moving filly. Luima Daone, Sii‘ 
Walpole Green well’s typical mare, Muti/ Morn^ being Reservie 
There were two most important and satisfactory filings in 
caniection with the Shire classes wdiich could not fail to be 
noticed by observant visitors — one being the even distribution 
"f prizes to animals both bred and owned in all parts of the 
onuifry ; the other was the excellent support given to the 
breed l)y the nohlemen and gentlemen of Knglatul. The result 
was a got)d illustration of Avhat landlords and tenant fanners 
'■itii do wh(‘n they v/ork together. 

Clyde id ales. — Yearling colts were a very good class, and in 
l"'im of numbers and quality were equal to anything ever seen 
at the Royal,” Two-year-olds were small in number, but fair 
ill quality. Three-year-olds were a small class, Inii Royal 
^Vavfkn was an outstanding winner. lie is made like a cart- 
iwji'So. and is a very good representative of the breed. This 
itiinua! afterwards secured the Championship for the best 
^f'lUioit. Of the allies, the yearlings and two-year-olds were 
vlasses, being l)oth in numbers and quality ecptal to anything 
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seen in Seotliiml. Three-year-olds were a small class, but of 
qnalily. Ib’ood mares wore small in uuml)er, but they were I'f 
yood quality. Te(jg\j Pride^ awarded the first prize, wrusan (nii- 
staiidini^' winner not only in her class, but also for the Female 
Championship. All over, the Clydesdales, in the opinion nf 
(he .fudges, were the best ever seen at the “ Royal.” 

Suffolks. — It was only natural that, with the Itoyal Agi'icrd- 
tural Society’s Metding in the adjoining county of Norfolk. 
breedei'S of Sulfolk horses should strongly support the classes 
for that breed at the national show. To mark the special 
occasion, a “ Coi'oiiation ” Challenge Cup of the value of 50^. 
was provided by llie SufTolk Horse Society to be awarded 
annually for the best Suffolk stallion exhibited. The entries 
in the nine classes numbered in all seventy-eight, and a lot of 
splendid animals were shown, i)ut it was a matter for regrei 
that there were so many absentees. Special mention must !)*■ 
made of the two-year-old stallions, fourteen of which appeai'i-d 
in the ring. They wnu'e an excellent lot. Compared with the 
animals of fifteen years ago, the feet of the present-day Sulfolks 
show a marked impr(.\ emeut. 

Draught Horses. — The class for draught geldings foaled 
in 1907 or 1908, with three prizes of 207,, 107., and 57., given 
by the Norwich Local Committee, only secured an entry of 
seven animals. Sir Peter Walker was placed first with a fine, 
active, upstanding, brown three-year-old Shire, shown in the 
pink of condition, Mr. Fred Brazier being easily second wirli 
another big, weighty Shire with capital joints. These were 
both good animals, and were well in front of anything else 
ill the class. The thii-i! prize winner was a very useful black 
four-year-old by a Shire horse, and from a Clydesdale dam. 
A bay Clydesilale was Reserve. 

Huaters.— Class 28 was not an exceptionally good one. 
although the winner was a nice colt. The prize winners 
in Class 29 all showed high merit, and ibis was quite a good 
class. Some nice exhibits were seen in Class 30, the first ami 
second prize winners both being promising young Hunters, 
Class 31 was good, and the winner, a filly of exceptional 
excellence, also won the Champion Gold Medal for the besi 
filly not exceeding three years old. The first and second prize 
winnoi’s in Glass 32 wore fairly good, with little to choose 
between them. Class 33 was small, hut included several 
nice fillies. Class 34 was one of the best collections of brood 
mares the Judge had ever seen, both as regards number and 
quality of the exhibits. The winner was a remai'kably fine 
mare. Class 35 was small, but the winner was a heavy-weigln 
brood mare of fine stamp, and had a good foal. The foals 
in Classes 36 and 37 were not very good, with the exccjdion 
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„f tUe winners. The winning foal in Glass H7 was from the 
(iisi prize heavy-weight mare. The 1) reeding classes W(‘re 
good, and the light-weight l')ro()d mares excellent. 
Hunter Riding Classes. — Class 38 was weak, and contained 
noibing of special merit. The winner in Class 39 was a nice 
hut otherwise this class, like the previous one, was weak. 
\|(!i()Ugh containing nothing of outstanding merit, Class 40 was 
fairly good, and a very useful lot of horses were found in 
Class 41. Class 42 contained many hoi'ses of Ingli ({iialily, and 
was very good generally. The winners in Glass 43 were of a 
liigh standard, and this was also a very good class. In Class 
(4 di(* winner was an exceptionally good heavy-weight horse 
ihat afterwards secured the Championship, and the second was 
also a valuable animal. The class was a goo<l one. 

The classes as a whole were good, ami the show of light horses 
iti the Hunter section thronglnuit was one (jf, if not the, best 
sn-i) at the “ Royal.” 

Polo and Riding Ponies. — In Class 45 tin* ])i‘i/ce winimrs 
wi'i'e good, the lirst especially showing fino action and 
ijiiality. Class 46 was a good one, and included two nice colts 
itiid a very useful mare. A very goo<l filly hea<led an excelhait 
fiitry in Class 47, and was followed hy some nice animals of 
onrect polo pony stamp. Glass 48 was us(dul, the winner 
I'cing’ excellent. 4’' wo rt^ally good brood mai’f's canu‘ foi'ward 
for Glass 49, the Nvinner being a fitie mover. Siie was ex- 
tiilmed with an exceptional foal l>y the stallion that won the 
Clrainpionsliip. 

Cleveland Bays and Coach Horses. — Though small in mim- 
Ijrrs, the exhilnts in Glasses .54 and 55 lackrd nothing in merit. 
Thr majority of the aniitials shown were of the Olevolaml Bay 
type. Several of the winners were sold at tin- Show to go 
:tl.inia(l, including (lie winning Itrood mare ami foal. This is a 
matter for regret, as there are too few of Imr class in the country, 
h is expecte<l that thesft breeds will make a show wmdhy of 
iheir reputation at Doncaster in 1912. 

Hackneys.-- -In the classes for Hackneys the result of the 
'■xliihiiioit must have proved extremely satisfactory to the 
I’resiileiit, Council, and others cojinocteil with the Royal 
Agricultural Society. At no period in the Society's existema> 
have the classes been so w*'ll filled, nor the quality of the 
'Sihiiials generally so good. Many of the principal winners 
the leading shows of this year [lut in an appearance, 
mi'l there were also a nnmher Oif imw faces which w(‘re Itanl 
m heat. 

Hackney Ponies were fairly gi^od as regaials numbers, and 
die wlude were a smart and dainty lot, iimst t)f them Ix-ing 
H'iiiiftd of quality and extravagant goers. 
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Harness Horses. — The Harness classes were well filled, iiu.j 
the iuiinials competing therein were, on the whole, a good ;„j,| 
level lot. At the same time, the winners comprised, f,,). 
action and quality, some of the best in England. 
smart young horses put in an appearance, and wtm thf.j,. 
rcspectiv(.‘ classes in good company. 

Shetland Ponies.- -Class 81, for stallions, contained shih,, 
tine animals, the first and second prize winners hviwj „f 
oulstanding merit, They made a fine show with good straiiflir 
action and went with gi-eat style. In Class 82, for rnaivs. ili'.i,’ 
were also some splendid animals. The first and second ])i-|z. 
winners wta-e beautiful goers, and it needed very dns. 
inspection to decide which was the better. 

Welsh Ponies. — Though the exhibits in this seetieii wrt. 
IV'w, they were of extra quality. Shooting Star, who \\;i, 
again awarded the first prize in the stallion class, is ns 
perfection as can be, and when in motion a better or iDi.-t- 
mover would be ditfieult to find. The second prize winn.-r. 
Grove Ballisiite, li very sweet pony, made a nice show. Ui; 
was beaten by the winner for substance, style, and action. J/?/ 
Brother, the bay pony which came third, is of a difEerciu t_vp. 
from the other two greys. This animal may alter consiilm 
ably, as he is only a baby and a little too fine, ahhongli :i 
nice neat mover. Four different types were observed iti ]h- 
brood mare class, Lady Starlight beiiig a very easy wimtri. 
She is a good-looking pony and a sweet mover, hiu- actii'N 
being light, straight, and on. Mountain Las^, a roan piniy, 
awarded the second prize, is one of the old fashioiu'd smt. 
'She is getting on in years, and her back and actioii ai'e imi 
so good as formerly, but she is still a good breeding animal. 
The roan pony a\vard(>d the third prize is also a nice animal, 
hut could uol inove. There were only two exhibits in ilii 
Hiding class, the bay winner being a real beauty, that eniil'l 
walk, trot, or eantei* at ease. 

Cattle. 

Wirh the exception of the Gloucestei* Show of 19<ilL ili'' 
entries in the cattle classes were more numerous than m ;my 
Show since the Jubilee Exhibition at Windsor in 1889. 

Much interest .was evinced in the specimens of Whit*' 
P<tlled Cattle* sent “for exhibition only ” by Mr. Jtffri Cati^r. 
M.P., from bis lu-rd at Woodbastwiek, near iNorwi('h. The 
exhil)its cunsisterl of a fonr-year-old bull, a cow born in Ihot'.ti 
heifer calf boim in .\pril, 1911, and twin calves — a bull amt :i 

‘ All ititi'resting account of '‘White C.attk : An Enquiry into their 
apiicur^ in tlic Tratmdwng of tht> yatural Htdory Socteta V.il. V. 

I’m-t n., 1S97..S ; Part III., 
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l^orn in August, 1910. 'The Society is iieleOttMl to Mr, 
following concerning his herd : — 

Wlnt(‘ Polled ('attic at oi'tl bast wick mimlici’ upwanlK of iH'ly. 

llircc liuils and twenty cnw<t besides caives and steers. They have 
, ,jj ,(■ W'nudbastwick sinC(‘ about 1810. and aia* an nflslnxit of the now extinct 

iievd, wlnob.aex'ording to Storcr ( Wlhl W/iifr {\itth of (h'rai lintaxn), 
,ivr.. brnnglit to Norfolk in tlie latter part of the ISih century from Middleton 
jork. i.aiicasliirc, the scat of the Assheton fatnily. The lieih, then related 
jii-jt at GisburiiC, can be traceil to Mdiallcy Abbey. Lanrashirc. atnl Bewick 
.....itieiio in 1700 that the cattle there were by tradition formerly the jiroperty 
tii,- abbots of that monastery until its suppression in the time of Henry 
V!Ib. and had rmiiained there subsequenily until his time. 

Tin; Woodbastwick herd owes much during tlie last twenty-five years 
• ,i!inr >if Sir Charles Shakerley, of Somerford Park, Cheshire. for*a periodical 
MiUTehangc of bulls has produced chara(;teristics now eonimon to both, tlu‘ 
..'diiiic, with black points, ear, rim round the eye, iiiuzxle, and spots on the 
Aiiu h'tloek being similar. The red points, which were formerly the ft'atnrc 
V iiH' (iiinton herd, have mainly disappeared. 

Oei-asion;il crossing with the Sliorthoni has been found inevitable to 
i.irv.-at the breed from extinction, but, des]ute this, the iicrd preserves a strong 
iv[)e. the tendency to white, even after crossing, being vm-y marked. No 
Niiortlioi'n has been used for four generations. 

Till’ cow exhibited at Norwich yielded, in ItllO, 11,1)88 11). of milk in 47 
woAs, with an average weekly yield of 22i gallons, the highest weekly yield 
;i, May being 429 lb. 

Til*' bulhx'ks fatten lapidly, and are in eonsideiabh demand among the 
.s.-alers in the district. 

Shoxthorns. — The entry in this section, nmnhering 219, 
dioiigli perhaps not above tlie standard, was, on the whole, up 
to the average. Village Diamand. the first ])rize winner in 
I'hiss (St) (bulls calved in 19()t), 1907, or 1908) was also awarded 
ilie Cl'.ainpionship. This animal is remarkably even tieshed 
Kiid short, legged, with true typical chai'actcrislics, and was an 
• ;;sy winner. The second prize went to a bull nf similar 
iireeding, a year younger than the one above. Tin* class as a 
whoU' was good. In Class 87 (bolls calved in the first three 
iiionihs of 1909) the first and second prize winnet's .stood out 
clearly in a moderately good lot, the former winning easily. 
Class <S8 (bulls calved in the last nine months of l!t(l9) had a 
laige eiiti'v of moderate animals. The first prize in Class 89 
d)ulls calved in the fii'st three months of 1910) went to ahull 
'if considerable merit, but though the entry was a large one, 
thciv was no othei* oxliibit of very higli class. Class 90 (bulls 
'.“lived in the last nine months of 191.0) was a large one contain- 
itig inany good animals, and though the first two appeared 
I'l'city efjnal in merit, there wau'e a large tiuniher of very useful 
'atlls behind them. The group class, for the best collection of 
‘hlie]- three or four 81iorthorii bulls bred by exhibitor and entered 
ill ihf pr(‘ceding classes, contained a creditable lot of six entries, 
inakiiig a good show in the ring. Cows in milk calved in or 
''efoiv 19(17 (Class 92) wore only eight in numlnu’. The three 
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prize animals we!'(' nt totally diflViamt types, ])ut all lliree nf 
iheir ly|ie. Glass 93 (lieifers iii-inilk calved in 1908) was eNr,.j,. 
tinnally gnnd. T]]e Hrst prize winner in this class was afterwar-iv 
awarded tlu* Female Ghainpionship, and is a very good speeiiiH’Sj 
of tlie brei'd. Class 94 (heitVrs calved in the first three mniidjs 
fit' 1909) was small without anything of much distim-iinu 
Glass 95 included se\ eral good heiferS calved in the. last nin,. 
months of 1909, the first prize winner being particularly swei-r 
in style and Shorthorn character. The yearling heifers in 
Class 99 were good and nuinerons, without any great outstainliii^r 
winner. One or two animals in this chess were excessively 
fed, and this remark applies to all the female classes in a iianv 
or less degree. In Class 97 there was a good lot of yeailiui; 
heifers, tlie iirst and second priz<) winners being exceptionully 
so. In the Group class (98) for the best collection of tluo- 
or four cows or heifers l)red by the exhibitor the srvvn 
entries made a fine show, the winners being a vei-y ro.’ii 
typical lot. 

Dairy Shorthorns.- Ju Class 119 (bulls) there were only Wm- 
entries of moderate quality, the conditions of entry restridini; 
competition. Class 1011 (dairy cows calved in or before 
was a grand one of twenty-four exhibits, showing, as a whok. 
great meril, and generally giving yields of milk well above tk 
standard. Class 101, for four-year old cows, was good, contain- 
ing some heavy milkei-s of Shorthorn character. Tii Class 
(heifers ealved in or after 1908) thei-e was an entry of seven, 
which fully represented the type of animal desired by i In- 
Dairy Shorthorn Association, t ach entrant well qualifying fnr 
tlnit Association's certiheate. 

Lincolnshire Red Shorthorns —The general average of these 
classes was vej'v good and exhibitors are realizing the advantag' 
of showing their cattle in better condition than fnrnieiiy. 
Considering the. nearness to the homes and stronghold of the 
breed some of the classes might iuive been better filled. Tbf 
winner in Class 104 repeated his win of 1910, and is kerjhu^' 
his evenness and good form well. He was also awarded tlu 
Champion prize for the best bull. This was a class of very 
good hulls. Class 105 wits the weakest of the male seetimi. 
though the winner impi'oved l)is position from 1910. Tk 
secontl prize bull gives promise of improving with age. Clas? 
.109 was VkU'y good, and there was little to choose between 
the first three bulls. The winner had more size and Liiaa'ln 
Red character, and was a splendid colour. The second ani 
third w^ere good bulls with lean flesh. The winner in Class lUi 
was a wonderfully level cow for her age (10 years). li 
a strong class and included several extra good cows. Class KO 
contained some typical heifers. Taken as a whole Class 19’ 
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\Viis tht' best of the female seetioji, the winner l)eing a beantifnl 
IjAa'I-Ueslicd animal. 

Herefords. —The exhibits at Norwich were l)oth numerous 
;orl good. Out of the four old bulls shown, tliret' were well 
wiiriby of a first priztu that is to say they were L]nite up to the 
pi'ize staitdard. ^ In a reinarlcabie class of thirteen two-year- 
,,|(ls, Lord Coventry s Dull}j)VOiiut was iit'st, ;\nd this ttniinal was 
;,li;n champion. He is a very level massive Imll with grand 
liind quarters, and as a yearling he was first in his class all 
i-einul. The second prize Imll was ;t typical Hereford, with 
^roed markings, and altogether ti grand young sirte The thital, 
a sen of the second prize old bull, is mtidc on dilfeivttt lines, full 
,if (piality, but a bit simill. Then eanie a number of big, nsefnl 
hulls, many of them of more than ordinary merit. Tiie yettr- 
Hiigs were even more numerous, and were divided into' two 
classes. The senior division eontaiiied twenty exhibits. Mr. 
Todge won easily, as he did at the Royal Couttlies and at the 
Baili and West Shows, with Cameron, nunc too l)ig, hut very 
even and well proportioned, with good quality. The second 
winner was of a diffei^'iit type, attd I'etpiires tiim* to 
ilevelop. The third and fourth (from tlie same iirtsMler) 
were both good, and after these were many that will prol)- 
ahly grow into valuable sires. The juttior yetirlings were 
net well represented. Tiie first prize went to i\[rs. Medlieott 
fer IkrJenhdm Leo)iardOy Imt witl) the excejttion (T the 
Hrst three or four animals there was mitbing r(Mnarka])le 
in this class. In the cow class, which was only a small fine of 
three entries, Mr. Peter Coats' famons Larh/bird 2nd rt'gaim'd 
her position, and Mr. Tudge’s Gwendolint took second place. 
Theft' were only two or three yonnger matrons, lieadt'd by /dzt, 

:i veey good one from the same herd as Lad i/bi 7'd 2nd. Mr, 
Pooke-Hill was awarded the lit'st ])rize in the twt^-year-old 
heifer class for Sheldet/ Primnla, a lieifei- with grt'at substance, 
good flesh, and grand character. This animal was also the 
wimier of the Female cliampionship. The second ])rize animal 
will probably maintain her form better, and will no doubt grow 
htto a good cow, There w^ere several others likely to make 
good breeding cows. The yearling lieifers wm-e a particuhirly 
<umiciive collection, the wijiner being quite a smart one. though 
somewhiit undersized. 

Devons. — These classes conlaiiied 47 entries with a few 
ihstmtees. The competition thronghout was keen, for practi- 
ctilly the whtile of the animals w'erc good ropiTsmUitives of the 
hftM^d. The four older bulls prcsmit wm-o typical specimens. 
I'lu' iirst prize winner possessed charaOli'r and great scith-, 
probably about 23 cwt. The coinpctitioji in the two-year-ohls 
was very close, the winning bull in this class also olnaining 
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the Championship. The yearling bull class filled well. Tli. 
cow {‘lass contained three good animals, the two-yeai'-nl.j 
heifers were very strong and even in quality, while the yeai'lii,^, 
heifers made a large and good class, three standing well ,,ir 
from the others. This class contained the winner of j},, 
Female Championship in BeatUy of Windsor shown hy li.^f 
Tlu’ King. The six dairy cows that were brought into rli, 
ring showed well, possessing the true characteristics of ?[],. 
breed, with capital udders, and did great credit to tins 'luih 
purpose breed. 

South Devons. — The old bulls were three in numl)^‘j. i]j, 
tit'st prize am) Challenge Cup being awarded to a three-y{‘ar-(,!,| 
animal that was far in advance of the others, atul should iimki 
a good old bull. The second prize went to an animal full .4 
flesh but rather dark in colour. The first prize wiiuirr ii, 
the yearling bull class was an exceptionally goo<l (•!),., 
likely to be seen again. The other exhibits were not {piiu- 
even. In the cow class the honours went to a cow showing; 
good milking (jualities, and to a very useful aniTiiaJ with 
colour. The oilier entries were full of milking qualities. Is 
the two-year-old class, a well-pro])ortioned heifer, full nt 
quality, was placed first. The second was a largi‘ lu‘ifei' fni- 
her age, being <leep and full of flesh ; and the tliiel. 
though dark in colour, was very oven. Yearling lieifers wt-r. 
four ill number. The winner in this class was even ami full 
of flesh, and the Second priz(" winner, though not (piire sf 
even, ran very close. The third pi’ize and reserve number f-li 
to nice lieifers of good colour. 

Longhorns.- -These classes were fairly wi'll filled, ihciv 
being some good animals in each. In the class for old bulls, 
rh(' first prize winner, Eastwell Eagle, is a high class bull. aii<i 
should render good service to the breed. Some of the oiIht 
bulls in this class would have done thems(dve3 more credit Irrl 
they been shown in better condition, but they will no ileiik 
be more valuable to their owners, through not having been K'l 
up for show. The same remark also applies to the cliisr^ 
for cows, but it must be noted that most of these wen.* enri'!'''*l 
to compete for milk-yield prizes. Thei'e were one or twn 
young bulls, which it is hoped may be seen agaiii in tl»e sli"\v 
ring. The heifer class contained two or three exct'piittiiclly 
nice cattle of true Liniglioru type, the first prize winner, 
of FJastwell, being especially go(Hl. To Iut was snbs(‘qu(‘inb 
awarded the Challenge Cup for the best Longli{)rn itt tin* 

Sussex.— This breed was W{‘ll represented at tin* Ntirwirh 
Show, The first prize animal in Class 139 wtis of nice quiility 
and subsequently secured the Champion Medal for the 
bull exhibited. The second prize winner was also a g<i()d ani'na! 
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,,1 Reserve fnr the Chainpiun Medal. The third ^vas a 
^(irtdegged bull a little hard in his coat. In Class the 
j.jt prize bull was of beautiful quality but on the email side, 
1(1 the second was very promising. The third was a good 
nil UiiT a little wiry in his C(»ar, The first y)rizo winner in 
lass 141 was a very fine cow of nice (piality. Th(' secomi 
fize went to an animal of good type and quality with a capital 
nil eiilf. The third was a good cow evith a nice heifer calf, 
he winner in Class 142, a heantiful heifer of first rate quality, 
a 3 also awarded the Champion Medal fur tlie best cow oi* 
(.ifer exhibited. The second and third were also heifers 
f nice quality. Class 143 was a strong one (»f good heifers, 
ir first prize going to a beautiful animal, ddie second was 
nice level heifer, and the third was also good. 

Welsh. — The entries in these classes wwv fewer this year 
3 ;in usual, owing no doubt to the show being held so far away 
rom Wales. HowcAer, the quality oC most ut the exhibits was 
tiiir up to the standanl. Three very good speeimeits were 
bown in the aged bull class, the winner being a four-year-ohl, 
nil of quality and substance. The seetnid pri/a^ went to a 
liiniger animal of considerable merit, tin* resoi’ve being 
warded to another weighty bull, lackitig a little in quality. 

11 the young bull class tlie first prize went to a fairly promising 
(iiingster of ten months, the second prize being taken by 
ntjdiei' young bull of fair ([uality. Tlie cow el ass was a good 
iiir, both the first and second prizi' winners being of excelUnil 
[Uality with plenty of size. The heifer class contained two tn- 
bree splendid specimens, the first prize winner b('iug a very 
t've! and compact young heifer. The sca*ond was youtigmy 
luf slutwed a great deal quality, and had a nice eoat. 

Red Polls, — The display of this hived was a la^cord in jioinl 
'f lumibers, 132 being entered. I'lie quality of the animals 
JHierally was excellent. Admirers of the East Anglian breed 
mil evidently determined to support the occasion to the best f>f 
heir ability, and must have been well satisfied with the result. 
The bull classes included many specimens of exce})iinnal merit, 
ht‘ majority being well-grown, deep tleslu'd animals, true to 
.vpe. The Championship was awtirded to Letton Vaniitj 
brujy.'ifj/j, and the Reserve to Letton Hose s Davyso))., by the 
Hime sire. Both these animals were of great scale. 'Phe class 
■‘'1' cows in milk contained thirty-four entries, and in this easi* 
be heavv milking qualities of the breed wen' well illustrated, 
fbe Oh ampion female was supplied fi‘om this class in Chedda, 
■xluhited by the Acting-Presid('nt. She is an animal ol 
excellent type, possessing a remarkably good udder. Lorii 
Hastings’ Mafimag^ showing nice quality, and a true specimen 
'*!’ the breed, was Reserve Champion. In the three classes for 
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heif(‘t’s fifty-four wvre onterod, and a very meritonous ]<,i 
were. The majority Avere very level, I'ich in colonr. 
promise to develop into dei'p milkinjjf cows*. 

Aberdeen Angus. — The classes were remarkably well till,.,: 
Tlie sixty-one animals (‘iitered came from some of tin- i,,,. 
known lieials in England and Scotland, and included 
from his Majesty the King’s farm at Abergehlie Mains. '\\ 
cattle were a nice lot, and well lironght out. The Gold Mc.l;, 
oll'ered by the Aberdeen Angus Cattle Society for the 1i,v 
animal in Classes 156 to 161 was awarded to Mr. Kerr's rt,v 
Jitanista Trica, and the Gold M(,‘dal (pf the English Ahn-ii,,., 
Angus Cattle Association for the best animal of the opind*, 
sox to that of the anintal awarded the G(pld Medal nf rb 
Ah(^r<leen Angus Soeiety in Classes 1.56 to 161 was a\v;iri]-; 
to Afr. Eruitinupnd’s bull, W'il(l(/7'aue of Ballindalloch. 

Galloways. — So far away from the home of the biv<d 
large exhibit was not looked f(tr, but the individual merii i,, 
the various animals did great credit to both the bretd iumI 
exliil)itors. M^here thei'e is no supreme championshi}) givi'!! 
it is worthy of record that perhaps the best animal in ;lj, 
section was the winner in the cow class, shown by Mr. 
Graham, of Auchengassel, and bred by Mr. Lane, Rust Ikd 
Ireland, from which cipunti'y we so seldom have an exliif: 
taking a prominent |)lace at our national shows. In the <ilie 
class for bulls there were four animals forward, the first j'riz- 
being given to MarchfieW DeRpi^exh This five-year-ol<l hull s 
particularly stylish, level, and well fleshed, atid was Chatitj'i":; 
hull at the Highland Society’s sliow last year. The second aipi 
third prize takers were one year younger, and liave occu)ba 
<ntlier firs! or S(‘C<,)iHi in ilndr own class wherever shown. Biii: 
stirks, as was to he expected, were not shown in the same fiH'ii; 
as lit the older class, but the first and second were animals ni 
distinct merit. The female classes contained animals of grei’ 
promise. The first and sccoinl in the cow class were vrn 
(litficiilt to equal, combining as they did both quality aii'i 
substance. The third prize animal, a three-year-old cow. 
not ill the same show form as her rivals. The heifer class bid 
again two excellent leaders, Messrs. Thomas Biggar it Sore 
showing a big sizeii yearling, Lizzie 4th of ChapeHoHs sirnl b}' 
their third prize bull, Sweepstakes.” She xvas brought mit it; 
fine bloom, and, having good lines and being an exci'lb'tt 
handler, is quite a credit to the breed. Mr. A. H. Ei.x- 
Brockbank’s second prize yearling has not the growth <>1 fb*" 
first to commend her, but with a pe rfect head, neck. :tid 
shoulder, made it very difficult to decide which of tlu' 
should lead the class. The third prize heifer, a very n>cii! 
two-year-old, was shown by Mr. Robert Graham. 
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Highland. — Thcrf^ uii'i.* only ilnt'o rxhi)iits in tliis section, 
^,| ;,li Itelonged tn Mr. Kenneth Mel)onall, Ko^an, Sti‘nnraev. 
\vn vri'v good (jiialily hulls wciv siiown, and a jiarlieularly 
y,., ! and stylish dun cow, 

Ayrahires. — 'hhe Judge, in his report, says : ‘-d'he Ayi‘sliire 
lulr at Xerwich were the best I have ('ver seen at the Royal.” 
i;is^ U’Da, for cow or heiter in-tnilk. ]jud eiglit animals 
,|.\va!‘d. and every one of tlnnn was a good tyjtical Ayrshire, 
in- tirst three aidnials were t'XCi'ptionally good, slmwing 
iKaidid udders and teats, and were also st\lisli atdinals 
luwing ].)leiity of sul.)staiKa‘ ton! (jnality. Oidy iwo animals 
,.iv exhibited in Class ld9B (cow or heifer in-calf). Tin* 
-si prize one was a great stylish heifer, showing great })ro- 
isr uf good udder and teats, but was a linle back from 
jving. There were only three I in I Is shown in Class lt)8, but 
n-y were all of the highest ordi’r. ddn- lii-st ]u-i/e one was 
1 aiiitnal of grand quality, showing gia-ai sizi- and substance, 
iir seroinl had gr(*at quality, but lacked the substance of the 
inner. 

British Holstein.— This was the first occasion that separate 
asses for Dutch cattle had been instituted at the National 
-ricuUural Show, although s})ecimens <if the breed were on 
.'W at the historic Exhibition at Windsoi- in 1889. The entry 

Norwich was disiqijiointing, oidy twelvi- animals coming 
■Ihrc the Judge, and, taken as a whole, the exhibits weia- not 
I re]>resentative of tlu‘ breed as could lia\a‘ been desired, 
lass 171, for males, was good, tin- iirsi prize winner being an 
wepiidiially line bull, with a magniliceiit hotly, but a little 
udective in the horns and nose. This hull afterwards r<*alised 
liny guineas at the auction sale. The second prize aniniat had 
ii nice head, but not such a good body or skin. Tin* tided prize 
wiiiiu r walked rather liadly, but he should develop into a grand 
'feck getter. Only two cows ajipeared in Class 172. and, while 
iiritliei- beast was of ontsianding merit, both wnu'e more than 
||>‘'fnl dairy animals. 'I'he winner hi this class was sudoring 
toirii a severe chill, which spoiled her chance of success in the 
milk-yield comiiefition. The best type of Dutch cattle was 
iniiiid in the heifer clas.s, which included animals of splendid 
i|ipc;n'Hnce and quality, all being worthy of coinnunidation. 
Jhc winner in this cdass, a big and well-grown heifer, came 
'■''SU Scotland, and should be heard of again at future shows, 
flic heifer awarded the second })ri/A‘ was by tin- same sire as 
winning bull, and possessed many of his good points. 
Oic third prize animal was neat and stylish, ami was not far 
'(pitmied from this heifers receiving higher awaials. It is hoped 
•*mt visitors to next year’s 8how at Doueastei* may liave a better 
unity to judge the capabilities of these exceptional dairy 
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cattlv, wliicli uf(' coming so prominently before the 
iljr h(‘aviesi' milkers in return foi* food received. 

Jerseys.— The. classes were wadi filled throughout, and ih,. 
({uaiity, generally sj)eakiiig, was very good. The first ]iiiz(. 
bull in Class 175 was decidedly one of the best old bulls si'i-n 
f<ir some, time, in depth, symmetry, and general charurita' 
halving little to be desired. This animal was also awiit'diHj 
i he, Championship and Special Prize. The second was a wHb 
grown, long, and stylish bull. The third \vas also a very gucul 
bull ; in fact, there was hardly a bad bull in the class. The 
introduction of a two-year-old class for bulls, Class 17li, \v;b 
a great aihaiitage to the Show, and gave five good young balls 
a chance of getting into the prize list, which they would iici 
have done if they had been ol)lige<l to compete with the old bulk 
In Class 177 (yearling bulls) a decidedly broken-coloured bull 
was first, Avhich, cousideriiig that the first prize old bull ^v;;s 
also broketi-coloured. marks the change from the fashion thai 
])revailed less than fifteen years ago. There were, niuny 
promisiug yearlings in this class, which- was quite a goid 
one. Cows calveil in or before 1907 made quite an excellent 
and very weli-filled class. The first prize winner, an exception- 
ally good type of Jersey, both in looks and dairy qualification, 
aftiu'wards won the Female' Championship. The second was 
!)uilt on tliffeivnt lines with very fine points, and a remarkably 
gooil bag and milk vein. She N\'ell di'scrved her place. Tin.' 
third was, perhaps, a little fieshy, but a very fine type of dairy 
cow. The fourth was a heautiful co\v of very good quality, 
while the' fifth was fine, but not quite so eleep in the hotly as 
she' inight have been. That two others were highly conmieiidol. 
and that seven were commended, spetiks fe>r itself as to ilif 
general charaeter of the class. There were threic very goml 
heifers at the top eif Class 179 (three-y^car-olds), hut in gennai 
charaeder tlu' exhibits in this class could not compare with tin- 
(dd cows. 

I’he two-year-old heifers in Class 180 were a good class, but. 
taken as a whole, not quite so good in their udders as mu' 
could wish. An exceptionally nice yearling headed Class h'^i- 
and the other prize winners and H. C.’s made a very close aiiii 
even competition. Class 182 (for cows or heifers in -milk, bml 
by exhibitor, and sired in Great Britain or Ireland, oiicu to 
aniraals in classes 178-180) l3rought together many aniiuitk 
seen in previous classes, but, of course, with the disadvantiigt' 
of tbree-y ear -0 Id and two-y*car-old heifers competing againsi 
old cows, which greatly liandicaps them. They were, on tho 
whole, quite a good class, and fine in character. 

'-GuernseyB, — For a show held in the East of England, tk 
classes of Guernsey cattle were exceedingly good, while the 
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numbers were satisfactory. The quality of the cattle was 
above the averige. Class 184, for old bulls, contained no less 
[lum eleven entries, and the first four or five were fully credit- 
.\b!e to the breed. The first prize bull was rather low in 
^-onilitiou, but full of quality and masculine cbaraotei' in every 
way. The second was a very massive, well-grown bull, perhaps 
t trifle on the large side, but in every resi)ect a handsome bull, 
uid running the winner very close for first place. A well- 
awped bull came in for third prize. In Class 185 (bulls calved 
n 1910), the first place was taken by a very straight growing 
3 iill, which came all the way from South Devon. Tins was a 
food class. Class 186, for cows, contained the satisfactory entry 
if seventeen, and it took some little time to decide between thi 
iierits of the first three. Glass 187, for two-year-old heifers, 
svas a small one, but the quality was good. The first and 
(ecuiid promised particularly well for the dairy, having well- 
kaped udders. Class 188 (yearling heifers) had a more 
uinierous entry, and, as is frequently the case with yearlings, 
,i was a matter of some difficulty to make a selection among 
he best half-dozen. 

Kerries. — The Ken-ies were not so well repi'eseiited as the 
Dexters, although there were some good animals exiubited, 
Kitably Mr. R. Tait Robertson’s La Mancha Mr. Dooley, the 
ii-st prize winner in Class 190, and also Champion tor tlie beat 
ferry in the Show, a splendid animal, showing all the 
.•liaracteriatiCvS of the breeil. Lady GrecnaU’s Fenella, a 
)eautiful Kerry cow, first in Class 191 and R, N. for Champion, 
■an the bull very hard for the Challenge Cup. Lady Greenall’s 
Walton Fame and Walton Feather, both nice heifers, took 
irst prizes in their respective classes. The Kerry cows were 
)y far the best class in this section. With the exception of the 
leifers named, the others were not very good, there being only 
■ight entries in tAvo classes. 

Dextera.— In Class 195 (bulls) twelve vei’v good animals 
aiue into the ring. His Majesty the King taking first prize and 
Reserve for Champion with Robin Hood, a nice level animal, 
fhe cows were a very good lot, the Hon. Mrs. Claud Portman’s 
->(1 Mavicha Hard to Find being an easy winner for first prize 
IJi'l Championship. One rarely sees a finer s}>(H:inieii of a 
J^xter cow. The heifers in both Classes 197 and 198 were well 
wn, although some of them, particularly in Class 198, were 
nc'lined to be coarse. Barrow Bracelet in Clas.s 197 and 
Buttercup 2nd in Class 198, owned and bred by Mr. 
"I- Martin Gibbs, tpok first prize in their respective classes, and 
both very good animals. Mrs. Edward Morant’s Hayward 
the winner of the second prize in Class 198, was 

a Very promising heifer. 
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Dairy Cattle. — There were sixteen of the seventeen eiuiinj; 
present in Class 200 (cows born in or before 1907), and ^ 
marvellous milk production was shown, the sixteen animalj 
yielding an average of over 41 lb., two cows giving over 50 lb 
each. In Class 201 there were three heifei-s of good qualitv 
exhibited, all showing good dairying properties. 

Sheep. 

Oxford Downs. — Class 204 (shearling rams) Avas a srrun^ 
one, and fairly representative of the breed, though tbeiv 
was no ram of exceptional merit above the others. Class 2ii5 
(single ram lambs) was fairly good, but varied considerably in 
forwardness of condition. Class 206 (three ram lainbs)AVKsa 
strong one, and there was little to choose between the leading 
pens. Class 207 (three shearling ewes) was regarded by tW 
Judges as the best of the breed. To Class 208 (ewe laiuki 
apply the same remarks as to Class 206. Taken on the whole, 
both as to numbers and quality, the breed was Avell represented. 

Shropshires. — These classes were not so Avell filled as usual, 
though there were sixty-eight entries in the six classes. Tlit* 
Judges were somewhat disappointed not to find more liigb- 
class sheep in the ram classes. The shearling ewes, although 
few in nuinher, were good, and this remark equally applies m 
both ram classes. 

Southdowns. — As might be expected when the “ Roynl” 
Show is held in the eastern counties, these classes weiv 
well filled. The Southdown Sheep Society’s Gold Medal for 
the best shearling or two-sbear ram was awarded to a typical 
shearling with good head and avooI, very broad in the l)ack. 
short on the leg, and a good handler, but he might Avith 
advantage have been bigger. The Reserve to him was a 
two-shear ram, large, good in the back and over the heart ; in 
fact, of great breadth and girth and good in wool, hut perhaps 
a little too far off the ground. The three shearling rams in the 
first prize pen were really excellent, full of quality, with 
beautiful wool, and of good length and size — real flock-maeteis' 
sheep. The first prize shearling ewes, which also won thf 
Silver Medal for the best pen of females, could hot be denied 
their place, but they were closely pressed by the second pi’ii'r 
winners, Avhich were perfect in quality and wool, well hi’ought 
out, and quite typical of the true old Southdown breed. On 
the whole, the Southdowns were well above the average. 

Hampshire Downs. — Although perhaps not showing an}’ 
great advance on some previous shows of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, the Judges considered the collection 
Hampshire Down sheep at Norwich a very creditable and levd 
lot. Their opinion of the relative merit of the exhiinis ^ 
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^xpr'-^sed in the awards, but the}’ were particularly pleased 
^•ith the winners in Classes 223 and 226. 

Suifolks. — In the two-shear ram class the first, second, and 
[jiinl prize sheep were fine specimens of the breed. In the 
^hcai'iiug ram class the first prize winner was a sheep of ex- 
.epiioual inerit, wide and deep, with plenty of colour and good 
ivool. The second, third, and fourth prize winners were also 
lory good sheei>. The rain lamb class wiis a very good one 
■{Hitaining some very forward and well-grown lambs, the first 
)rize one being a splendid specimen of the bi-eed. The class 
three ram lajiibs was also very good, all the prize winnei’s 
teing true to type and character. The shearling ewes were very 
iiiiart, the prize winners being of good type. The ewe Iamb 
‘lass contained some fine specimens of the breed, and it is a 
question if a better pen of ewe lambs than were the first prize 
dinners has ever been exhibited. The class for shearling ewes 
n wool was a very interesting ojie, showing the class of 
,vool the Suffolk sheep produces. All the exhibits were grand 
;heep. The entries in all classes w’ere fair, and the exiiibition 
IS a whole was a good one. 

Dorset Downs. — Specimens of this breed appeared in the 
' Royal ” Showyard for the first time. Four classes were pro- 
filed, and prizes amounting to 60^. were offered. There were 
inly fourteen entries made by three different exhibitors. In the 
ihearling ram and ewe classes the first prizes were awarded to 
\Ir. Wood-Homer. Messrs. Eden and Watson, who were second 
n both these classes, won in ram lambs, Mr, Tory being second, 
[n the case of the ewe lambs this order was reversed. 

Dorset Horn. — These sheep made a very creditable show, 
aking into consideration the distance from their home, 
[n the shearling ram class, the first prize went to an excep- 
ionally good sheep of fine type and character, which was 
ilso awarded Champion prize as the best exhibit in this section, 
lam lambs made a good show, the first prize pen showing great 
;ize and strength. Shearling ewes were of very even merit, and 
iltle separated the prize winners. Ewe lambs were perhaps 
nore variable than some of the other classes, hut were 
iltogether a good class. 

Ryelands. — The first prize animal in the old ram class was a 
Jeamiful sheep, with an excellent fleece, having good flesh and 
standing well on his legs. The second was a very good sheep 
capital fleece, a year younger, that walked well. The 
Wrd prize ram had a splendid fleece, but was not quite so good 
bis legs a.s the former. The first prize sheep in the shearling 
class was a beautiful animal with good fleece and flesh, and 
Jtood well on his legs* The second prize sheep was not so good 
’jehind as the former. The third was a .very good sheep 
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Mith a nice fleece, and was unfortunate to meet such go(..i 
company. The first in the class for shearling ewes wrre a 
beautiful pen with excellent fleeces, good fleshed and matchefl 
like peas. A very good trio came second, but they were not 
(juite so well matched. The third prize fell to a beautitiillv 
matched pen, but they were hardly in show condition. 

Kerry Hill (Wales). — The classes for this breed were nuht.]' 
sliort of entries, no doubt owing to the Show being held .so far 
away from their native country. The ram class brought oui 
three entries, two of them being grand specimens of the hrtrh 
The first prize sheep had a splendid top, nice character, gon,! 
fleece and was very masculine, the second was also a gran.] 
sheep of goo<l type. The shearling ewe class had only two 
entries, the first prize pen being a very good trio, well matcht^i] 
as regards type. 

Lincolns. — The sheep in this section were a very geml If.t, 
but they were not quite so forward in condition as in snuic 
years. On the whole, however, they were a credit to the hienl, 
The winning two-shear ram (Class 247) was a fine specimen 
of a sire, with a wonderfully good even fleece, and he Avas 
an easy winner in a good class. Class 248 (shearling rams) wa> 
well filled and very even, Mr. Budding winning with a 
fine upstanding sheep. In Class 249 (five shearling ramsi. 
a lot of well-matched sheep Avei’e showti, which w^re very 
creditable to the exhibitors. In the three shearling ewes clitfS, 
Mr. Budding showed two very equal pens which secured the 
fii-st and second prizes. There was very little to choose between 
them, and the umpire had to be called in to decide which was 
laest. The lambs Avere not quite so forward as in previous 
years, but were of nice quality. Class 253 (ewes in wool) 
brought out a very good lot of sheep, showing the great advan- 
tage of Lincolns over other sheep in their very heavy fieecoN 
The winners vvere very creditable to the exhibitor. 

Leicesters. — These classes, with the exception of the shear- 
ling rams, were very short of entries. The shearling ram> 
made a very good class, many of them being very good 
specimens of the breed. The first prize winner was a very 
good sheep, standing well on his legs, having nice flesh and 
bone, with plenty of wool. The other classes were very good 
in quality, though short of entries. The first and secoml pi'i^ 
gimmer shearlings were very good, and true to typo. 

Border Leicesters. — Considering that the Show was held s" 
far from the district in which Border Leicester sheep 
natives, the num bet’s were very satisfactory, and the quality of 
the exhibits of good character. The Championship was won 
by the first prize shearling ram, an animal suited alike for 
home and colonial use. 
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Wensleydalee.— Owing to the distance from the native heath 
,f iln' Wensleydale sheep, the cUisses were somewhat scantily 
jlleJ. lint contained some of the best specimens of the breed. 
[1 tli'‘ ^g^d ram class was found an outstanding winner, a 
sheep with a very even coat, and good on his legs. 
n,e single shearling ram class was fairly good. In 'the class 
,,i'Thi’<‘e shearling rams, there were only two entries, but both 
of high merit. The winners were three very typical 
berp. There were four entries in the class for shearling ewes, 
iu'tivst ami second being animals well grown and characteristic 
,f the breed. 

Loaks and Herdwicks. — The Judge expresses his regret at 
iiiiliiig the entry so small, only four of each breed being shown, 
lie tirst prize Lonk ram, County Ootincillor, exhibited by Mr. 
hvh\ Hague, was an excellent specimen, Pmrl King\ Mr. 
riioiiias Ireland’s first prize winner in the Herdwick rani class, 
vrts a very good sheep, and won easily. The winning pen of 
hrdwick ewes were a good lot, and well worthy of the prize. 

Derbyshire Gritstones.— In Class 267, the winner was a ram 
,f superior size, with great length of body, standing well on 
lis legs. His wool was of good quality except the skills, 
.vliich were rather coarse. A very handsome and typical 
;heep was placed fii’st in Class 268. The tirst prize pen 
n Class 269 contained tliree superior shearling ewes, with 
ATcllent points and quality. The second pen were very 
ypical ew^es, and almost equal to the first prize winners. The 
ladge states, in his report, that these animals were the best all 
oiind shearling ewes he had ever seen, being remarkably good 
n type, colour, and wool. 

Kent or Romney Marsh.— The Judges were gratified to 
ind that this breed, with ninety-three entries, had the 
digest representation of any variety of sheep at Norwicli, 
md altogether they considered that the animals brought 
trfore them made the best exhibit of the breed that 
las ever appeared at the “ Roy'al.” The first prize sheep in 
lass 270 was very symmetrical, with good fleece and a fair 
imoiint of bone. The second prize one was a more masculine 
‘Iteep, but a trifle bare uiidenieath, with good wool and bone, 
lass 271 was a very strong one of thirty-three entries. The 
prize sheep was masculine in character, with beautiful 
'ntul (,f uniform quality. The second prize winner had also 
J'asciiline character, with dense fleece. The third pilze was a 
sheep with good wool. The first prize ones in Class 272 
jere a “ matchy ” pen of excellent handling and even fleece, 
second prize pen were very even in size and type. The 
prize winnei-s were well matched, having good fleeces, 
"Wanted more wool on their heads. The first prize ones in 
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Class 273 were of good type. The second prize lot were 
oven lambs with good wool The winners in Class 2d 
were very even slieep with good wool and plenty of bone 
in the fore legs. The second prize ones were even. In,, 
short of bone. In the third prize pen there were two very 
good ones, but the other was not so good. The first pm'e 
winners in Class 275 were lambs of good type and wool. Th? 
second prize lambs were even in wool and of good character. 
The Champion ram, Mr. Qnested’s first prize winner in 
Class 271, was the best fleeced Kent ram the Judges had ever 
had before them. The Reserve ram was a two-shear of very 
symmetrical form, with a good fleece, but had not nearh i^ncii 
good wool as the Champion. 

Cotswolds. — With thirty-five entries and no absentees, this 
breed was better represented than usual. The exhibits were 
good specimens, the first prize shearling ram and the first prize 
pen of shearling ewes being particularly so. The lambs— boili 
ram and ewe— were well grown and promised well for the future, 

Devon Long- Wools. — The twelve sheep entered were all 
present, and competed in the three classes provided. Tlie 
quality in every case was such as to merit and receive a prize 
or minor card. Perhaps the ram classes were, on the whole, 
the strongest and more uniform in quality, whilst the fir^i 
prize pen of ewes were evenly matched and well shown. 

South Devons. — There was only one animal shown in Clas< 
283 (old rams), a very useful sheep, for which the first prizt 
was awarded to Mr. Stooke. In Class 284 (shearling rams) the 
first prize fell to Mr. Hoskin for a fleshy sheep with nice curly 
wool and rather small bone. The second prize was awarded to 
Mr. Stooke for a ram with good wool and plenty of bone, and 
rather small face. Only two entries were made in Class 
(three ram lambs). The first prize went to Mr. Stooke for 
a grand pen that should make big sheep. Mr. Hoskin 
awarded the second prize for a very nice pen not so heavy in 
their w^ool. A very even and tvq>ical pen of shearling e^ves. 
with good curly coats, secured the first prize in Class 286. An 
excellent pen of ewe lambs, with plenty of wool and well 
covered over the head, were awarded the first prize in Class 

DartmoofS. — These sheep were shown more in uniformity 
as to colour than at previous Shows. In Class 288 (rams, two- 
shear and upwards) there were only three exhibits, but all ven 
good specimens of the breed. Shearling rams were a good 
of nine, and most of them of good wool and well fleshed. There 
were only two competitors in Class 290 (three shearling ewesi. 
but they were the best the Judge ever saw of the breed. 

ExmoorB.— The three classes allotted to this breed had five 
entries in each, and the exhibits were all typical specimens wit 
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lot a plain sheep among them. In Class 291, for rams two- 
bear and upwards, the first prize winner had good bone and 
pleiulid wool, and should sire some useful stock. The 
econd prize sheep was rather small, but of the right type. 
:he third prize ram was a good sheep, but, in the Judge’s 
ipiuiou, his wool was too long. The shearling rams were a 
00(1 class, the first, Bvoford Model, being a grand young ram 
bat will take a lot of beating if he develops into the sort of 
beep that the Judge thinks he will. In the shearling ewe 
lass it was difficult to decide which was the best, there being 
ery little difference between the first and second pens. They 
ad each won a prize this year when shown together at the 
)ovon Count}^ and Bath and West Sbow^s. The third prize pen 
ad the hardest wool, but they bad rather poor heads. The 
ireed of Kxmoor Horn sheep has improved wonderfully since 
he formation of the Exmoor Sheep Breeders’ Society about 
ive years ago. 

Cheviots.— Class 294 (ram, two-shear and upwards) had in 
he first prize winner a fine upstanding sheep, a spleinlid 
Qover, with a good coat. The second was a nice gay sheep 
vidi a good head, but not so big as the first. In Class 295 
shearling rams), a stylish sheep, with a nice head and good 
kin, was fii-st, and the second w’as a sheep moving on good legs 
lat showing small horns. A very good ewe, with a grand 
’iieviot head and splendid skin, took first prize in Class 296 
shearling ewes) ; a good big ewe, and a grand handler with 
f^ood skin, being second. 

Welsh Mountain.— Four animals competed in Class 299 
rams), all of them being good sheep and possessing the 
rue character and type of the breed. The first prize 2 'am was 
xceptionally well proportioned, and a thick animal with a 
airly good coat. The second prize was awarded to a yearling 
f excellent promise, a deep thick-set ram with a good coat, 
lewill no doubt be heard of in the future. The third prize- 
rent to a well coated two-year-old. In Class 300 (yearling 
wes), there were five lots competing, the fii-st prize pen being 
hrec beautiful ewes with thick coats. The second prize pen 
rere ewes of great merit and true to type, but one of them was 
lot perfect in the coat, and they did not match so well. The 
okfi prize pen contained ewes of good type and quality, but 
ODiewhat deficient in form and character to the pens already 
iiontioned. 

BUckfaced Mountain. — In Class 301 (Rams, two-shear and 
upwards) the first prize animal was a grand stamp of a 
jiackfaced ram, but showing age a little. The second was a big 
' with a good skin but ifbt so well on his legs as the first 
H’lze one. A good square sheep with a good head and 
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style was first in Class 302 (shearling rams) ; a nice litrle ^he,,, 
with a dark head and grand coat being second. A good styliv[ 
ewe, a grand handler with a splendid coat, won the 
position in Class 303, and the second was a grand c\v<^ Ttn 
little behind the fii*st prize one. 

Pigs. 

Large Whites. — These made an excellent show, only .sixteeri 
of the 102 entries failing to put in an appearance. In the ol.i 
boars (Class 304) an animal of gi-eat size, farrowed in 1908. fall i,f 
flesh and good type was placed firat, and was eventually Kesei-v.; 
for the Gold Medal. A typical pig, farrowed in 1901), 
second. All the eleven entries in Class 305 came forward aid 
eight received recognition. No. 2532 was placed first, and \va> 
also the winner of the Gold Medal. (See Fig. 1 .) Another fnuii 
the same herd was second, and both showed type, size, aiiii 
quality. Class 306 (boars farrowed in 1911) was very strong, 
thirty-one animals putting in an appearance, many of them beiijt' 
of great merit. The first and second prizes both went to wdl- 
grown animals of good quality. Twelve very good sows Citiii. 
forward in Class 307, eleven of them being noticed. The fijv 
was a remarkably good sow and likely to follow^ in the footsop 
of her unbeaten dam. The second was a sow of good quality 
and large scale. The third was a 1907 sow that has ha<l a gihd 
career in the show yard but now showing signs of weai', 
Another very good entry was made in Class 308, thimf’.; 
receiving notice, and the four prizes going to one herd. It 
would be difficult to find a better lot of young sows for typt*. 
size, and quality. Clt^s 309 (three sows farrowed in 1911) hal 
fourteen entries, and a highly commendable lot. The first pri/t 
pen were a well grown and matched trio. 

Middle Whiten.— Class 310 contained a small but very goci'l 
entry. The first prize winner and also Reserve Champion ^Vii^ 
a very fine boar of good type and quality and good on his ki'?- 
The second was a nice boar but not quite so good as the 
winner. The third prize went to a very useful pig sho'\Yii by « 
new exhibitor, the Duke of Argyll. A very good lot of youu? 
boai-s were shown in Class 311. The fiist was a fine tbougt 
i-ather massive boar of good type and quality. The second 
third were very useful pigs. Class 312 was rather poor vita 
the exception of the prize winners. Tlie first, second and tliiid 
were very matchy, and ail out of one litter. They were gf'd 
young boars that won rather easily. Class 313 was a 
strong one, headed easily by No. 2656, which eventiiaih 
captured the Medal for the be|t pig, a very fine sow foH"' 
quality. (See Fig. 2.) The second was very neat, hnt 
rather lost her hair and has not so good a top as the wiinx'i' 
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jiei'xliibits in Class 314 were a level lot, more numerous but 
oT quilt' fe'ood as the old so\vs. A sow of very nice quality 
iih top was first, the second ^Y^s rather more lengthy 
at siiort of hair. Class 315 had a fair entry. The winnem 
Yir a nice well-matched pen of straiglit backed gilts of the 
line litter as the young boars. Second honoum went to a 
^eful lot rather short of quality compared with the winners. 

Tamworths.— The breed was well represented by an entry 
f sixty- four, and there were no absentees. The exhibits 
viiorally were well grown, of good quality, and nice colour, 
lie Champion Gold Medal was awarded to Sir Oswald Mosley, 
Jai-r,, for Rolleston Verbena 2nd^ the first prize breeding sow 

I Chiss 319. (See Fig. 3.) 

Berks hi re 8. — In Class 322, the first prize boar was large, of 
ice quality and character, and an easy winner. The second 
.[■ize went to a smaller boar, but he was straight, deep, and of 
lice character. The third was a deep pig, not quite so nice 

II iskiti and character. There were several useful boars in the 
hss. Premier honours in Class 323 were secured by a pig of 
lice length and depth and very straight, with good character. 
Hie second and third were only useful, and it was not a strong 
■l:tss. A useful young pig Avas placed at the head of Class 324. 
[>‘ bid nice Berkshire character, and Avas very closely pressed 
/V the second. This might have been a better class, but 
lure Aveve some useful young pigs in it. In Class 325, the 
it'd prize pig Avas a very grand old sow of rare length, 
iti'l deep, Avitli good character, and an easy Avimier. The 

and third Avere very big useful sows, and altogether this 
contained quite a nice lot of breeding soavs. Class 32G 
'vas undoubtedly a very grand one, and it Avas noticeable Avhat 
.'ivat growth sows only just about a year old Inive made. A 
Oiling soAv of great length and depth, and of beautiful charactei’ 
linugh losing coat a little, AA^as an outstanding winner. The 
'ecoiul also had beautiful quality and character, but was not 
wy foi'Avard in condition. The third prize Avirmer was 
i'^i'haps the most level pig in any of the classes, but Avas rather 
"0 short for present-day purposes. In Class 327 there were 
nice exhibits, many pens contained one or tAVO nice pigs, 
■'Ht losing on the others. The Avinners were Avell matched 
*’>‘1 Avon easily. It Avas a useful class on the whole. The 
‘ hampionship was won by the first prize soav in Class 32(), 
'ber a close fight with the first in the ohJ boar class and the 
^duller ill the class for breeding soavs. (See Fig. 4.) These 
tliree grand pigs, youth and evenness turning the scale. 

I^arge Blacks. — These made a real good shoAv, all the classes 
Avell filled Avith good animals, and the competition 
keen. In the aged class Drayton Disappointment AA^as 
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undoubtedly the best. (See Fig. 5.) There were a lot of godij 
ones close behind him. Boars farrowed in 1910 made a gooii 
class of very even merit. The class for boars farrowed in 1911 
was well filled, containing eighteen exhibits, but it was not 
even in character and quality. A few were not quite up to the 
required standard, but some were of excellent promise. The 
aged sow class was not so well filled, only five competing, 
the two leading sows were very good. Sows farrowed in 19l(i 
proved to be an extraordinarily good class, headed by Svd- 
bourne Sadie^ shown in the pink of condition. (See Fig. 6.) 
Many others in the class were good enough to compete in the 
very best company. In the class for sows farrowed in 19U 
it was a very close thing between the first and second prize 
winners, but the quality of the former just put them into first 
place. Taken altogether it was a very fine exhibit, and a credit 
to the breed. 

Lincolnshire Curly-coated. — Class 334 contained rather a 
small entry. The specimens exhibited were scarcely up lo the 
average of the other classes shown. Class 335 showed improve- 
ment on the previous class, both in number and uniform it v nf 
the exhibits, and contained some good animals. Class wa? 
well filled, and an improvement on the previous classes, con- 
taining some remarkably good animals and also the Champitin 
of the boar classes. (See Fig. 7.) Several animals in this 
should give a good account of themselves as coming 
Class 337 was well filled. The exhibits were uniform in type, 
of great size, and good throughout. The first prize sow was 
also awarded the Female Championship. (See Fig. 8.) The 
Judge questions if at any Show since prizes have been ofiere'l 
for this breed has such a splendid lot of sows met in competi- 
tion. Class 338 was well filled, and contained some gooil 
specimens and several animals of great promise. Although 
scarcely so uniform in type, they were a very commemlnbie 
class. Class 339 contained many animals of great merit. The 
first prize trio were remarkable exhibits and outstanding win- 
ners, while the second and third prize winners were very 
good specimens. In concluding his report the Judge dra^vs 
attention to the great- and general improvement in these classes 
since he judged at the Royal Agricultural Show at Lincoln 
in 1907. Greater attention has been paid to legs and feet- 
then a serious defect — and other weak points have been elimi- 
nated ; in fact a general improvement in all the classes wa? 
very noticeable. 

Poultry, including Ducks, Geese, and Turkeys. 

With 1,218 entries, or 23 more than at Liverpool in 1910- * 
new record was created in this section. The show of poultry 
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^vas without doubt the best ever held under the auspices of the 
Royal Agricultural Society. 

The prizes were awarded by five Judges, amongst whom 
the duties were divided as follows Mr. J. F. Eiitwistle 
judged the Game Clavsses ; Mr. W. W. Broornhead judged the 
Laiigshans, Plymouth Rocks, Orpingtons, Dorkings, Sussex, and 
Anconas; Mr. R. Anthony judged the Wyandottes, Minorcas, 
md Leghorns; the Rev, C. H. Hildebrand judged the 
Aokohamas ; and Mr. Edward Kendrick judged the Brahmas, 
Oochins, Malines, Campines, French, Ducks, Geese, and Turkeys. 

Mr. Entwistle considered the Old English, Sumatra, and 
Indian Game the best collection seen at a summer show. 
The Modern Game with but two exhibits per class were 
lisappointing, but the quality was high, and probably the 
i-ntry will be much better another year. The Banta?ns were 
most interesting and a beautiful collection of the choicest 
specimens. Mr. Broornhead reports that Langshatis were good, 
;ind Fly7no}ith Rocks turned up Avell, some rare good youngsters 
being shown. Orpingtons were far the best classes in the 
whole section. The Dorkings were decidedly poor, Sussex 
were very well supported and proved a popular breed, and 
Anemias were up to the usual. The quality throughout was 
particularly good, and the “Royal” of 1911 ranked as one of 
the very best poultry shows of the season. Wyandottes, Mr. 
Anthony writes, made a good show with an entry of over two 
biiiidred. The laced classes, though not numerous, were full 
ijf quality, the winning Gold cock being about the best 
Wyandotte present. The winning Silver hen, one of the best 
i*ver bred, was in grand feather. Laced cockerels contained 
mly three birds, but the winner was full of promise. 
Pullets were headed by a very forward Silver, closely 
followed by a good Gold hardly ready. Whites made a 
'apital show both for quality and numbers, and the winning 
birds were of the highest quality, both excelling in type and 
colour. The two chicken classes for Whites contained some 
lealiy promising birds. Many were a trifle undeveloped but 
'f extra good quality. The winning pullet was undoubtedly 
'I'c best the Judge ever saw at the time of the year. Blacks 
tiiade a good show in themselves, and the advance in soundness 
ff colour was easy to see. The pair of winniiig old birds were 
t\vo really fine specimens and were well to the front. Partridges 
iJoutained a few good birds, though the numbers have been 
^^'■ger. Columbians were two good classes, whilst Blues and the 
j'jriety classes were full of quality, especially the pair of Buffs, 
j'linorcas were not large in numbers, though the quality was 
airly good. The winning cock was easily the pick of the lot, 
one of the best seen out for a long time. The hen class 
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con tallied several very large birds, but hardly of Jlie tiuidity 
that have been seen at the “Royal.” Leghorns, with <in|j, 
classes, contained some really good liirds. Whites cam»‘ tiiv 
with thirteen entries in the two classes. The winning („,[■ 
stood out for type and head, the second being hardly as lati..,. 
and not (^uite so pure in colour. Hens wore a grand ehiss, dj,. 
winner being a really good headed bird of pure culdin, 
perfect type, and shown very fit. Brown Leghorns wore 
the winning cock being about the best Leghorn exhibited. Hj, 
colour was superb, with grand feather and a capital lit-aii. 
Hens were a good class, being headed by a grand ooIduit.I 
pullet closely followed by a good hen failing sliglulv iii 
colour. Blacks were two good classes, the pick beinn ih, 
winning hen, which stood out for size and head. 1 'Iih lui, 
variety classes contained several good birds, tlie wiiiniii^- 
Buff cock being an extra good bird for the time of the yeai'. 
The winning Blue hen was also shown in grand form, 

Mr. Hildebrand, in his report, said it was disapijoimiiu!: ib;ii 
the Yokohamas >vere not better represented, considering iIk- 
great advance in numbers and public favour that (liese fnwt 
have made in England during the last few yeai's. Thu six 
classes mustered only twenty-two entries, wdiile tin* qmiliiy 
of the ])irds themselves left much to be desired. Tli' 
Bantam classes showed an improvement on last year. 

Mr. Kendrick reports that the first prize Brahma cuck 
a very fine bird, as also was the first prize Cochin cock. Huij' 
were very good in the buffs, a grand bird being first. C(impin<< 
made two big classes of good birds. The fii-st prize Faw'rJ]'' 
cock was one of the best birds in the Show. There was a 
entry of nice birds in the A. 0. V. classes. Ducks made a vny 
small entry, and there was room for great impi-oveimaii litiv. 
Some good young birds were found in the Rouen dralvc 
The Geese exhibited were large birds, l)ot out of feat her. Th' 
Turkeys were two good classes, the first prize hen being voy 
large. 

Produce. 

Butter.— Mr. Blacksbaw, the Judge, was disappointed in ibr 
numl)erand also in the general quality of exhibits placed beh'ic 
him. Tliat so great an industry should be represented ar ibr 
National Show by so poor an exhi])it is undoubtedly wU" 
unfortunate. There wore a few fii’st-class butters, Inu liit 
majority of the exhibits were below what might l>e termeJ 
average quality. 

Cheese. — The quality of the Cheddars was on tlie wlfb' 
considerably above the average, taking into consideraii>tii tbi' 
season of the year. A few of the exhibits were mthcr 
made and tough, and in consequence the flavour was not 
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Tht' jJi’ize whming lots were quite outstanding in flavour aiul 
texiui’t', and in appeai'ance well set up. The first prize lot was 
perhaps the most outstanding exhii)Lt in the cheese section, and 
dinwed beautiful quality, with appejirance and fitiish all that 
could be desired. The Cheddar truckles was rather a small 
class. The prize lots were excellent sampl(^s of tliis variety 
of cheese. Che<.ldar makers would ol)tain more uniform 
results in the early part of the year if more attention was given 
to the ripening agent used in the milk. Tiie (dieshire Classes, 
hSl and 482 (white and coloured), were fairlv well filled! 
The quality of the coloured Cheshires was somewhat irregular 
and nothing of outstanding merit was fcHuid. The principal 
tan It was tightness with over acidity and diilness of colon i-. 
The rightness might, to some extent, be accounted for by the 
extremely hot weather experienced during the early part of the 
season, which htis the effect of huiTying on the acillity change, 
and results in tightness or poorness in the nialiired cheese 
Clieshirc makers sliouhl guard against making cheese of this 
type, particularly in the early part ot the season when milk is 
poor in fat and in consequence easily affected by acidity. T\w 
white Cheshires were very similar in quality to the coloured, 
a!ul generally" showed similar faults, nothing of outstanding 
quality being found. Double Cloucesters were a small class 
and the quality very irregular, nothing that could ire deecrilred 
as fine was found, The class for Lancashire cheese wins also 
a small one, but se verbal useful samples were exhibited. The 
first prize lot might be described as a useful sample. The Stiltons 
r\cre excellent, and possibly more regular iu quality than any 
other class iii the cheese section. The prize lots were quite 
outstanding, and with maturing w^ould develop all the features 
of prime Stilton. The appearance and finish of the cheese was 
ill every way creditable. 

Cider and Perry. — Taking the section as a whole, there did 
not appear to be the improvement in the exhibits tjiat might 
have been expected after so much has been done to Irring into 
notice the improved modes of manufacture, and to emphasise 
the supreme importance of absolute cleanliness in connection 
)Ltli everything connected therewith. There were msmy 
instances of faulty casks and dirty bottles having been used, and 
of preservatives, sw'eets, and possibly alcohol having been added. 
Dvo samples in Class 487 were disqualified, but the remainder 
J'tere of fine quality, and one was R.N, for Champion. In 
lass 488, there was a great amount of solids, in one case an 
excessive amount, but although no exhibit was disqualified, there 
an opinion that in that case the amount was not natural, 
fhe entries of Old Cider (Class 489) were small, and two of 
* were quite out of condition. In Class 490, one entry was 
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disqualified for the addition of preservatives. The amouru of 
solids was very great in one entry in Class 4.91, and so dispro- 
portionate that it was disqualified. With this exception the 
c*las.s was very good, the winning exhibit gaining the Chainpiun- 
ship. Class 492 was not satisfactory, bad colour and the 
addition of preservatives being noticeable. The whole of 
Class 493 was struck out on account of excess of gravity. Class 
494 was good, one sample only bearing ti*ace of preservatives. 
The Perry seemed true to its kind, the character of some of 
the entries being quite distinct. 

Details of the chemical analyses of the samples for which 
prizes were awarded are appended : — 


Class 487. — Cash of Dry Cider, not less than 18 and mt 
more than 30 gallons, made in 1910. 


No. 

Specific 

gravity 

Alcohol 

Solids 

Acidity 

Award:^ 

174 

I’Oly 

per cent. 

4-00 

per cent. 
5-20 

per cent. 
■268 ! 

Ist Prize 

172 1 

1014 

5-50 j 

.V37 1 

■426 

2nd Prize 

167 

i-oir> 

4'60 i 

1 5-31 

■428 

3rd Prize 


Glass 488. — Cask of Sweet Cider, not less than 18 and not 
more than 30 gallons, made in 1910. 


181 

1-025 

3' 70 

7'65 

■388 

iBt Prize and 
^ Reserve for Cup 

180 

1-025 

4-00 

7-62 

38 

2nd Prize 

179 

1-026 

4 05 

7'99 

-438 

i 3rd Prize 

Class 489. — Cash of Cider, 

not less than 18 and not mort 


than 30 gallons, made previous to 

1910. 

194 

1032 

3-60 

9-32 

-318 

1st Prize 

196 

1-033 

3 30 

9-56 

■328 

2nd Prize 

196 

1'026 

4-00 

7-83 

■335 

3rd I’rizt' 

Class 490.- 

-One Dozen Dry Cider, made in 1910. 

204 

i-ou 

5-17 

5-36 

■376 

1st Prize 

v205 

1-006 

5-20 

3-31 

■ 3.55 

2nd Prize 

206 

1’002 

600 

2-32 

■368 

3rd Prize 

Class 491.- 

One Dozen Sweet Cider, made in 1910. 

233 

1034 

2-50 

9'64 

•338 

1 St Prize utid 
Challenge Cup 

217 

1-027 

3-20 i 

8-14 

■308 

2nd prize 

229 

1-035 

2-57 1 

9-67 

■40 

3rd Prizu 
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Class 492.— 

One Dozen Cidei\ made previous to 1910. 

.Vo. 

Speciftc 

gravity 

1 Alcohol 

Totftl 

solids 

Acidity j 

Awards 

241 
239 

242 

1035 

10.'12 

1034 

S ‘G lO in 
[7<1 As 

per cent. 
9-92 

9-47 

9-70 

per cent. | 

■50 1 

■308 ^ 

■274 

Ist Prize 

2nd Prize 

3nl Prize 


Class 493. — One Dozen Dry Perry. 

[No Award, Gravity too high i?i all cases,] 

Class 494.— One Dozen Sweet Perry, 


2.0 7 

■ 1-045 

1-DO 

1 12-36 

i -51 ' 

1st Prize 

264 

1-035 

2-50 

: 9 '93 

■469 

2nd Prize 

266 

1-0.32 

3-40 

9-62 

•63 

3rd Prize 


^ While some of the sections were remarkably good, 
he exhibits as a whole were only about the average. In Class 
196 (Lincolns) four exhibits were disqualified for not having 
■(implied with the conditions as to washing of fleeces, and again 
lu Class bOo one of the beat exhibits was disqualified for the 
sHiiic reason. In Class 502 three exhibits were disqualified foi* 
])eing tied with string, and the Judges hope this will help 
ro kill the reprehensible practice of tying with foreign matter. 
Ill several instances, particularly in the Scotch class, the Judges 
had doubts about condition 85 having been observed, but in 
every case unless they could feel quite certain, the exhibitor 
was given the benefit of the doubt. 

Bread, — The offer of prizes for bread at the Norwich Show 
was a new departure for the Society, and no le.ss than 112 
entries were received. Each exhibit consisted of two 2'lb. 
loaves baked in tins and made from stone-gvound flour. Mr. 
Kirkland, who acted as Judge in this section, has made the 
following report : — 

The number of entries— 112— was very satisfactory under the conditi(jns 
on which the competition took place, Although there are still many mills 
with Rtone-grinding plants,, there may hare been some people who would have 
entered, but who were prevented by their inability to get supplies of suitable 
Hour. So far as the competitors amongst professional bakers were concerne(^, 
the terms of the competition may not have been sufficiently well known to 
tbeni, 

About half of the competitors were commercial bakers, and amongst those 
were several who, from their experience as competitors, might be classed as 
professionals. The first uud third prizes were obtained by bakers whose names 
are well known in the trade as competitors; the second prize-winner is not 
so well known. The Reserve Number and Highly Commended went to a youth 
'rho is a student at the National Bakery School, London. The first place 
amongst five other Highly Commended was obtained by a lady, and a well- 
known prize* winning firm of bakers was second in this grade. All the four 
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“ comment led ” exbilnU were the work of female bakers. Amongst the eciries 
of the Ti fin-successful were the names of some of the largest bakery firms isi 
the kingdom. 

The great Yariation in colour and character of the loaves shown was the 
result, I think, of the wide conditions of the competition. There is no reason 
to believe that any of the flour used was other than “ stone-gvound,” but a,; 
no stipulation was made as to the fineness of “dressing,” all sorts of meals 
and flouts, from ordinary wholemeal to fine white flour, were used. I doubt 
if there would be much greater uniformity in this matter even if thestipula. 
tion had been made that the flour used should consist of a certain deliniic 
percentage of the weight of the wheat, unless some reservation had also been 
insertetl as to the kind of wheat to be used. In sucli case it might have Ijccn 
still more difficult for the ordinary householder to get supplies of flour awnni- 
ing to conditions. 

Hives, Honey, and Bee Appliances.— Class 500, Avitli three 
entries, contained neat and highly finished collections of hi^e> 
and appliances. The outfits for beginners displayed a vcli'y 
wide range in choice and price. Classes 507 and 508 produce! 
many hives of good workmanship in both sections though 
there was a falling off in the entries as compared with lasi 
year. Class 509 (extractors), and Class 510 (ol)servatary hivcsi, 
contained two exhibits apiece for the six prizes offered ; Ixuli 
were good. No sti’i kingly useful novelties were shown in Class 
51 1 this year. The honey classes were Avell filled and mncli d 
the lioney exhibited in them was of excellent quality ami 
mostly produced in the present season. Unfortunately some U 
the finest sections of coml) honey were disqualified owing m 
the infringement of the rule against overlacing. This is not ;i 
matter of trivial importance, as it involves the main human 
operation in the outturn of the exhibit. The extracted lioney 
was also much more in evidence than last year, and there was 
no falling off from the high standard of quality then attained. 
The tropliies of honey (seven exhibits) were excellently staged, 
the premier award falling to a collection of superb light honey 
produced this year. Wax, vinegar, and other products of 
honey were up to the standard of recent years, but the entries 
were few. Taken altogether there has not been a finer show in 
this department in recent yeai’s. Several demonstrations were 
given daily by Mr. MC Herrod, the Expert of the Britisli 
Beekeepers’ Association, who attracted and interested large 
audiences. 

Competitions. 

Butter-making. — The Judge reports favourably on the w<'ii 
of the competitors in the six competitions which took place <>ii 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of the Sliow. On the whole, 
the candidates, thougli a little slow, did useful work, ami all 
possessed a good knowledge of modern methods of butier- 
making. The candidates were drawn from seven difiereui 
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counties, and the tirraiigenients iiitulo for the conduct of the 
coiupetitions were most satisfactory. The competition of prize 
winners in the previous classes for tlic Cham}»ion,Hhip was 
remarkably good, ami tlie Judge ^^as most pleased with the 
smart and methodical inainier of the competitors. The 
work was well and carefully done in quick time, and the 
only fault noticeable was in the making up of the butter 
into rolls, &c., which was generally not so good as it might 
have been. 

HorBe-shoeing.^ Excellent work was done hv the different 
competitors in the Horse -shoeing Classes at Norwich. In all 
iliree classes— Heavy Horses, Hunters, a]id Roadsters— the 
competitors showed great ability, and it was only after consider- 
able trouble and taking into consideration every minute detail, 
diatthe Judges were able to make theii^ awards, the Avork in 
the majority of cases being so near perfection. 

Horticultural Exhibition.— Having regard to the fact that 
the season of 1911 was the most trying one experienced for 
some time for horticultural produce of all kinds, the i^how 
generally was an excellent one. The collection of Hardy 
Perennials (Class 8) was, in the opinion of the Judges, ojie of 
the finest ever staged at any Sliow. Tlie Croups of Miscel- 
laneous Plants and Oi’chids, though not numerically strong, 
were of excellent quality tli rough out. The Sweet Peas made 
an imposing and pleasing display in all the classes. Jk‘gonias, 
('arnations, and Roses were re])resented by the choicest varieties, 
and were in all cases Avell staged. Class J Avas a ucav departure 
ill arrangement for this class of plants, and has great possi- 
bilities of making a very fine feature if (‘ontinued in the 
future. The quality of the vegetables was good, but the classes 
were rather limited. The most disap])ointing class was that for 
fruits. What should ha at been one of the tinest features of the 
blioAv was spoiled by there being only one exhibit, and this not 
up to the quality the Judges expected to see for such a good 
prize. The non-competitive exhibits made a splendid display of 
the most varied character, and emliraced excellent hardy trees 
and shrubs from Messrs. Fisher, Son & Sibray ; stove plants from 
Messrs. Veitch ; roses from Messrs. B. Cant i Hobbies, Limited ; 
sweet peas from Messrs. Dobbie «!(' Co., Mr. Breadmore, and 
Mr. Bolton ; vegetables from Suttona, &c., ke. 

Tlie NorAvich Show of 1911 will long be remembered as 
une of the most representative exhiliitions of live stock and 
niacliiiiery that has ever been held under the auspices of the 
Society. 

The generous hospitality displayed by the Lord Mayor of 
Norwich, the High Sheriff of Norfolk, Mr. Russell Colman, 

VOL. 72. R 
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Mrs. Stuart and Miss Colman greatly added to the pleasni-e 
of those who visited the Show, 

Mr. Henry Giles, the agent for the Crown Point Estate, 
like his predecessor, the late Mr. Garrett Taylor, on tlie 
occasion of the Society’s earlier visit, was indefatigable in 
doing everything possible to make the Show a success. The 
Local Honorary Secretaries— the Town Clerk, Mr, Miller, and 
Mr, Edmund Beck — too, rendered most valuable services, 
both in the preliminary preparations and during the Sluov. 

In addition to a Showyard with such natural beauties ns 
that possGfiScd hy the site at Crown Point, the County of 
Norfolk also provided the Acting President for the year. 
Sir Ailwyn Fell owes, in addition to being the Deputy of His 
Majesty, was Chairman of the Norwich Local Committee, 
and was also very closely identified with the railway arrange- 
ments as Deputy-Chairman of the Great Eastern Railway 
Company, 

The following letter, received by the Acting President, 
forms a very happy conclusion to the Report on the Norwich 
Show of 1911 : — 

Buckingham Palace, 

June aoth, l!ni. 

Mj Dear Fellowes — 

The King wishes me again to convey to you the expression o£ his sinctro 
thanks for all that you have done during the past year on his behalf a# 
Acting President of the Royal AgriculLural Show, and especially for yoin 
eSorts to make his visit to Ihc Show on the 28Lh inst. a most enjoyable one. 

All the arrangements for his reception and general comfort were greatly 
appreciated by His Majesty, 

The King congratulates you upon the very large attendance in the show- 
yard, and he is much gratified to see by the papers that the number of 
visitors yesteiday was almost double that of the eorrespoudiug day of last 
year’s show 

Believe me, 

Yours very truly, 

ARTHUR RIDGE. 

The Right Hon. Sir Ailwyn Fellowes, K.C.V.O., Acting President, Pioyal 
Agricultural Show. 


Hi Bedford Square, 

London, W.C. 


Thos. Me Row. 



the trials of potato diggers and 
POTATO SORTERS. 

Considering the very large amount of labour required for 
digging and afterwards sorting potatoes, and the great cost 
when a large acreage is grown, the Council of the Royal 
.A^gricidtural Society did well in arranging that fubstantial 
prizes should be offered for “ Potato Diggers ” and “ Potato 
Sorters,” in connection with the Norwich Meeting, and tliat 
aeld trials should be held later in the year when the tubem 
ripened. 

A first prize of 20/. and a second prize of 10/. brought 
a good entry of fourteen potato diggers, all except No. 5 niakhig 
an appearance on the appointed day. 

The Judges appointed were ; Mr. Harry Hope, M.P., 
Barney Hill, Dunbar, N.B. ; Mr. Joseph Bettinson, Need barn 
Lodge, Elm, Wisbech ; Mr. William Goulman Brown, Appleby, 
Lincolnshire (North). 

Printed instructions were sent to the competitors. Among 
other things, they were requested to make their own arrange- 
ments for any preliminary trials. 

Class I.— Potato Diggers. 

First Prize, 20/. Second Prize, U)/. 


LIST OF ENTRIES. 

Blackstone & Co., r.TD,, Stamfdnl. 

1- — Potato Digger, of the Idiid in which the potatoes are moved to the sale 
of the TOW by a number of forks revolving behind a share, 15^. 

Aleuck. Jack & Sons, Ltd., May bole, Ayrsliirc. 

_ 2 Caledonian Potato Digger, R.A.S.E. First Priw, Leicester, 189G, 
litted with ball bearings, H^. 10«. If with detachable seat, extra. 

■k- New improved “ Empire” Potato Digger, 16^. lOs. If with detachable 
seat, lOs. extra, 

t — New “Imperial" Potato Phgger, 16k Bb*. If with detachable scat, 
hi*, extra. 

Kuxmann k Co,, 23 Bucklersbury, London, E.C. 

“ Kuxmann ” Potato Digger, I6k 5s. 

I^Ubtin’s Cultivator Company, Ltd., Lincolnshire iron Works, 
Stamford. 

6.— Martin’s Patent Potato Digger, lil. 

L— Martin’s Patent Potato Digger, 15k 
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1*()\VKLL Bhos. & WniTAKEli, Cambrian Iron Works, Wrexham. 

8. Vertical i'ork i’otato llaiser with driver’s seat, six forks, fitted wiili 
liardwiKxl handles, 15?. 10s. Extras, if rcquiretl : Disc woetl cutter, 1?, \,.r 
screen. 

Ih— Side Lever Fork Wheel Potato Raiser, with 12 revolving forks comjil.-te. 
with cratch wheel or net screen, U?. 10.j. Extra disc weed cutter, U. 

10. — Side Lever Vertical Fork Potato Raiser, fitted with six digging nnks 
and vertical link motion, 15?. E.'itra <lisc weed cutter, 1?. Net screen, 15.?, 

Raksomes, Sims & Jefferies, Ltd., Orwell Works, Ipswich. 

11. — Ransomes’ Rotary Potato Digger, with fixed tines and net gnani, 
14?. 10s. D^c coulter extra, I5.s\ 

12. — Rarreomes’ new Potato Digger, No. 12. 16?. 10«. 

13. — Ran8ome.s’ new Potato Digger, No. 14 (Phillips’ Patent), 17/. lO-s', 

David Wilson', East Linton, Prestonkirk. 

14. — Potato Raiser, lifts the whole crop and leaves the tubers on the lop (j!' 
the drill where grown and will not damage tlie tubers, 20?. 

Messrs. Dennis & Soils, of Kirton, placed at the disposal 
of the Society a field of Evergoods, c^se to Littleworth Station, 
twelve miles from Peterborough and six from Spalding, uti 
the Great Northern Railway, and thither, on Tuesday, Sc])- 
tember 26, a large concourse of interested visitors wended 
their way, some of them as early as 9 o’clock, to witness 
the trials. 

At the Leicester Meeting in 1896, where a similar competition 
took place, the soil was full of stones, many of which so 
resembled potatoes, that a machine exhibited there for 
“gathering and sorting” could not distinguish one from the 
other. The Jand at Littleworth was per contra devoid of 
stones, being in the Pen country, with the venerable pile (f 
Oroyland Abbey conspicuously looming in the distance. 

The Society had arranged fourteen equal plots, with a few 
rows taken out between each, lots being drawn as to the 
position of each machine. 

To give the Judges a chance to examine the working of 
^he machines thoroughly, only two competitors were allowed 
out together, and copious notes were taken of the results, such 
as damage by the share, or by the revolving tines, the distance 
the tubers were thrown, the mode in which they were placed 
foi- facility of gathering, the manner the tops were cleared, and 
many other items. 

The Engineer’s assistant superintended the forking over of 
a measured piece in each plot, to form an opinion as to tlio 
number of potatoes left or covered up. 

As a result of severe trials and a hard day’s work, 
machines were eliminated, the Stewards being asked to arrange 
for the following seven machines to compete again the neM 
morning : — 
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No. 1. Blaokstonc ic Co,, Stamford. 

4. Alexr. Jack k Sons, Maybolo, Ayrshire. 

„ G. Martin’s Culti Tutor Co., Stamford 

» 7 , „ 

„ 8. Powell Bros, .t W Id taker, Wrexham. 

„ 10. 

„ 13. Ransomes, Sims it Jefferies, Ipswich. 

It will be noticed that all the machines popularly called 
“ Spinners ” were at once thrown out ; they have a revolving 
wheel behind the share, with forks rigidly fixed, which strike 
the row and throw the potatoes out. On this land t^ey caused 
nuich damage by bruising, and had to give place to one or 
other of the machines with feathering action. 

This movement resembles the way in which the paddles 
ctf a steamer enter and leave the water vertically, thus avoidirig 
a bang on taking the water and a splash on leaving it. 

Since the first application of this principle to potato raisers, 
many most clever movements of one sort or another have 
been devised, almost all showing to great advantage over the 
old spinner. 

Like the paddles, as stated above, their tines enter the soil 
more or less vertically, leaving it in a somewhat similar 
manner, and if the speed he correct, the soil and tubers are 
quietly thrown out and deposited (by the best machines) in a 
fairly narrow row, and thus in a good position for gathering. 

A disc haulm or weed cutter, usually called a “skief,"’ and 
other devices were fixed on some machines, but as there were 
few tops and weeds their action or otherwise did not show to 
any great extent. 

The seven machines were all run afresh on the Wednesday 
morning, and their working most critically noted hy the Judges, 
who were quite unanimous in their opinion. 

The final decision was withheld until the results of the 
dynamometer trials, and the weights of the several machines 
were brought in by Mr. Courtney, the Society’s Engineer. 

The first prize was awarded to Martin’s Cultivator Co., Ltd., 
Stamford, for machine No. ti, and the second prize to Black- 
stone & Co., Ltd., Stamford, for machine No. 1. 

Messrs. Martin’s first prize machine is well and substantially 
constructed, although only weighing 6 cwt. 2 qrs. 14 lb., such 
lightness combined with strength being due to the free use of 
wrought steel and malleable iron. The draught, principally 
owing to the above reasons, was low, but the silent, steady 
woiking was helped by the five to one bevel wheels running 
entirely enclosed in a bath of oil ; the bearings, with ample 
wearing surface, being well capped to prevent the entry of 
grit. 
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Three tines. of a specially curved shape were fitted to each 
of the four digger arms, revolving just behind the share, and 
with the aid of the peculiar feathering action the tubers were 
quietly dug, und well deposited ready for the pickers, very 
free from damage. 

All adjustments necessary to enable t’he machine to be 
worked properly in various soils and different widths of drill, 
are very easily and quickly made, after which all the driver 
has to do is to put the machine in and out of work by a 



Fia.' I— Marlin’s First Prize Potato; Di^fger. 


convenient hand lever, which is quite easy to operate, owing 
to the machine being properly balanced, and to the construction 
of the frame, by which the driver’s weight is utilised for 
lifting. 

The raiser is usually sent out fitted with a hook for clearing 
a way through the tops and weeds, to enable the stem of the 
share to pass without clogging. This hook is rccommeiulod 
by the maker in preference to a skief, owing to the liability of 
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the latter to cut a number of potatoes, but a skief can always 
be fitted for those who prefer it. 

Messrs. Blackstone k Co.’s second prize raiser was 
of a heavier type than that which obtained the premier 
' position, but the driver elected to walk instead of occu- 
pying the seat provided. The Engineer noticed that 
the draught was raised about GO lb. if the attendant 
rode. 

The feathering action of the eight slowly revolving 
forks was somewhat similar to that used so successfully 
by the firm on their swath turners, and was admirably 
adapted for quietly digging the tubers and depositing 
them in a limited width without much damage. The 



FIG, 2.— Blnt'kstone's Second Prize Potato Digger. 


number of wearing parts is very small, each fork arm having 
only one working joint. The Judges were asked afterwards 
to inspect the working of an adjunct to this machine, which 
was supposed to clear the way, and thus allow several rows 
to be dug without waiting for the previous ones to be picked ; 
k was not, however, quite a success. 

Oreat interest was shown in the machine No. 14, by David 
Wilson, East Linton, Prestonkirk, and there were great expec- 
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tations from it. All the other machines must go round a plot, 
but this one was supposed to open out its own work. Alas 1 it 
could not proceed many yards, being blocked by the to])j;. 
although they were not strong. 

The Exhibitor remarked that all tops should be pulled, and 
asked if we would judge the nnM3hine when he had cleared 
a few rows ; accordingly, we agreed to inspect the work of the 
raiser, although, of course, it was out of the competition. 

Under these conditions it made excellent work, leaving ihc 
tubers undamaged, in a nice narrow space, the width of th(^ 
row, and most handy to gather, better than any other machine, 
but it could not move when the tops were there. 

Growers could not find labour at such a busy time to clear 
away the tops ; moreover, a few tubers would get exposed, aiiil 
in frosty weather destroyed. 

The Fen soil of the trial field was so dry and friable that 
it might have been made especially to provide an easy passage 
for the raisers during the competitions. 

The Judges, who, it will be noted, live at great distances 
apart, and farm very diverse land, were all, I believe, wishful 
that there had been a little strong or heavy stony land on 
which they could have tried the best machines. It does noi 
follow that the results would have been different. 

Some of the competitors seemed to wish their mechanic 
to accompany their raisers to adjust or advise en route, Im 
ample opportunity had been given for trials beforehand. On 
a farm the driver alone has to do the work, so at Little worth, 
when an extra man was sent, the fact was noted. 

Class II.— Potato SoRTEJts, 

First Prize, 10^. Second Prize, 51. 

LIST OF ENTRIES. 

CoocH k Son, Commercial Street, Northampton. 

15. — Potato Sorter, No. 1, IO 5 ., with sorting platform for remoTinii 

blight, 71. 10.?. 

16. — Potato Sorter, No. .5, 7l. .5s., with sorting platform, 10.<. 

J, B. Edlington & Co., Ltd., Phoenix Iron Works, Gainsborough. 

17. — Potato Sorter, 71. 15?. 

George H. Lawson, Muriw, Wisbech. 

18. — Potato Sorter, 21. 5,?. 

Walter Ness, King s Kettle, Fife. 

19. —“The Eclipse" Potato Sorter, sorts into three sizes at one operation 
and delivers into bags, U/. 

David Wilson, East Linton, Prestonkirk. 

20. — Potato Sorter, mounted on wheels, and makes three separations, lOf. 10# 
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The Judges were occupied after luncheon on Wednesday, 
September 27, in the trials of the above six sorters, which were 
eiuered for competition, and all of which put in an appearance. 

The owners were called together to arrange procedure, and 
told that 2 tons of “ Evergoods ” would be put down for 
them, and that they were to weigh the ware up in bags, take 
the seed out to the size of 1| by IJ in., and place the diseased 
and pig stuff on a heap. 

Alas ! {sic) Messrs. Dennis & Sons had no disease in their 
crop, so the foreman was asked if he had any “ Early Rose ” 
(which are pink), and 2 cwt. of these were put into each 
heap by way of subterfuge, aud the competitors told to sort 
them out as if diseased. 



Fiq. 3,— Gooch's First Prize Potato Sorter., 


A mechanical sorter may divide the tubers into ware, seed, 
and chats perfectly, but human aid must be brought in to take 
out the damaged and diseased, which in bad years may often 
amount to 25 or more per cent. 

Hence, midst many other points noted by the Judges, such 
as time, power, and labour required, especial cognizance was 
taken as to the opportunities the workers had of seizing 
Wights as they passed along the riddle or up the elevator to 
the bags. Circular or hexagonal riddles perforce give no 
chance of this being done until they reach the elevator. The 
trials amply showed that for this purpose flat riddles are 
superior. 

At a given signal three of the above machines, Nos. 15, 17, 
^ud 18, attacked their respective heaps of 2 tons. 

Messrs. Edlington, No, 17, finished with the help of five 
ttien and no manager in forty-nine minutes, although the 
breakage of a link in a chain delayed them a short time. 
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Curiously enough an assistant was at onc.e seen to be leaving 
the pink ones amongst the seed, but on colour blindness 
being found to be the cause, an exchange of attendants soon 
put matters right. 



Their rotary screen was supposed to take out the seed and 
chats, but at the pace attempted, a good many slipped past 
into the ware. 
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An especially good point in this machine was the room and 
facilities given for sorting disease from the seed as they fell 
through the riddle. 

Messrs. Cooch, with No. 15, their small machine, did the 
work well in fifty-one minutes, with five men and a manager. 
A little time was lost in picking up the scattered tubers at the 
finish. 

This was a machine for a small farm, and diseased tubers 
could be picked out at a reasonable pace. 

George H. Lawson, with a small hand macliine, No. 18, 
elected to tackle the 2 tons all by himself, but only getting 
1 cwt. of ware in an hour, he was told to stop. 

If this man could have brought his wife and a big lad it , 
would have been interesting to small holders to, see what they 
conhl have done. As it was, l)y himself, he w^as Ijeaten. 



Fig. 5.— Messrs?. Fdlingtoii's Oylindrical Potato Sorter. 


After this the potatoes were re-mixed, and the remaining 
three machines tried. 

No, 16, Messrs. Cooch & Son’s large sorter, catalogued at 
9/. lOs., made excellent work in a very short time, only taking 
twenty-three minutes, with six men and a manager, to get the 
2 tons sorted and weighed up. 

The shoe containing the riddles worked nicely on its 
hangers, and the handle was easily turned. If the blights 
were very numerous, there would be room for three or four 
persons to stand by and pick them out. 

The first prize of 10/. was deservedly won by this machine, 
the larger of their two exhibits. 

No. 19, a large and somewhat expensive machine, cata- 
logued at 14/., exhibited by Walter Ness, had the well-known 
zigzag motion imparted to the riddle and a very long elevator, 
which gave a good chance to get the diseased tubers out. 
Altogether it did the work well with six men in thirty-five 
^iiiutea, and was awarded the second prize of 5/. 
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A useful appliance could be added to this sorter, facilitating 
the separation of large seed, such as 2| inch, a size often 
to England by the Scotch growere. Without it, when takiui; 
such a large proportion of seed out, the exit of such a macljine 
is apt to be somewhat blocked. 

David Wilson, East Linton, Prestonkirk, brought his Sorter 
No. 20, catalogued at 10/. 10s. 

It had a revolving hexagonal riddle, but many seed passed 
through into the ware, from which they failed to get sorted 
when travelling up the elevator. Time, forty-one minutes. 

The Judges wish to thank the Hon. J. E. Cross and Mr. 
Luddington, Stewards in charge for the .Society, also Mr. 
Courtney, the Engineer, for the excellent arrangements and the 
close attention they paid to the conduct of the trials. 

Tlie Council will no doubt thank Messrs. W. Dennis & Srms 
for the way in which they assisted, by supplying unstinted 
relays of labour, for keeping the machines clear, also carts und 
horses, weighing machines, bags, &c., and again et cetera. 

A request had only to be made to the genial foreman for 
twenty more men and a cart or two, and they came — at once. 

To crown all, it is reported that Messrs. Dennis & Son.s are 
not charging the Society anytlaing for what we might call a 
veritable superfluity of assistance. 


Appleby, 

Ijincolnehire. 


William Coulman ■Rrow.n, 


MISCELLANEOUS IMPLEMENTS 
EXHIBITED AT NORWICH, 1911. 

The entries of Miscellaneous Implements at the Norwich Sho^v 
competing for the Society’s Silver Medal were very satisfactory, 
numbering fifty-four as compared with fifty-eight at Liver|i<iii) 
in 1910. 

These included improvements of unusual interest, and 
the Judges were able to award six Silver Medals to the follow- 
ing implements : — 


>^o. in 
Catalogue. 

Exhibitor. 

Nature of Awnrd, 

590 

Bamfoed k Sons, UttoxeLer. 

Meal Sifter. 

10.50 

J. & H. McLaren, Leeds. 

Steam Plougli. 

1098 

R. A. Lister k Co., Ltd., Dursley. 

Electric Lighiinj.' 


Ii)StallJitio!i. 

1612 

Aktiebolaget a. WELANDER& Kellners 

Milking Machine. 


Verkstader, Sweden, 


4119 

F, M. DossoB, Doncaster. 

Mangold CleJiTite 

4642 

A. 1. Muntz, Hnngerford. 

Wire Strainer. 
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Xuking' these in the order in which they appear in the 

Article No. 590.— J/m/ Sifter, The ColoniaV' No. 2. 
price bl. Exhibited by Messrs, Bainford tfe Sons, Uttoxeter. 
Xiii^ 3- very neat attachment, easily fixed to any of Messrs. 
Baiiilord s grinders. It consists of a horizontal cylinder, the 
jiottoin half of which is formed of wire gauze. Inside this 
cylinder revolves a solid cylinder concentric with it, round 
which is wound spirally a l)aiid of bristles. The meal from 
[he grinder falls into one end of the cylinder, and is drawn 
ah)ng by the action of the spiral brush, and as the wire gauze 
is of three different meshes, with suitable hoppers underneath, 
[he meal is divided into three grades. The bristles are 
mounted on a flexible band, so that they can be renewed at 
any time, and can be wonnd to any desired spiral. 



Fkj, 1.-Mo;i] Sifter. 


Article No. 1050.~Steam Plough, Patent Baldock Pattern, 
'^furrow, with digging breasts, McLaren's New Patent, 
specially designed for ploughing by direct traction, self-lifting, 
and fitted wdth steerage and simple means for regulating the 
'■iepth. Price 96?. — Exhibited by Messrs. J. & H. McLaren, 
Midland Engine Works, Leeds. Tlie advent of the light tractor 
has caused a demand for a plough suitable for use in connection 
^vith it. The principal difficulty so far has been to raise the 
ploughs out of the ground, at the end of the furrow for turning, 
and to drop them into work again at the beginning of the return 
journey. Messrs. McLaren have got over this difficulty by 
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means of a species of crutch, which is carried on the side of 
the plough, and which, when allowed to drop on the groand 
acts as a toggle, and lifts the plough out of the ground. The 
plough is lifted clear of the ground and is held in that position 
as long as may be required. As it is often desired to ug(, 
more than one plough, it is necessary that the steering arraiio(.. 
ment should be \ery. perfect, in order that the furrows sliuuh] 
be of a regular width. In Messrs. McLaren’s plough the front 
wheel is steered by means of a lever, and when more than 
one plough is in use, each steers automatically the one 
behind it, the tiller of each plough being attached to the oni- 
preceding. There is a vertical adjustment, by which the plough 
oah be set to work at any desired dei)th. 



Fig. New Patent steam Plough. 

Article No. 1098 . — Klectric Lighting Installation^ Patent 
Automatic, “ Prushn,'' consisting of “ Lister ” low speed 
petrol engine, dynamo, patent controller, switchboard, battery, 
girder foundations, tank connections, suitable for forty lights. 
Complete IbO^.—Exhibited by Messrs. R. A. Lister & Co., Ltd., 
Dursley. This was a most interesting exhibit, and is a bold 
step in the direction of doing away with the cost and trouble 
of accumulators in a small electric light installation. All 
who have had to do with domestic electric lighting knov\' 
the great cost and trouble entailed by the upkeep of 
these appliances. There is a set of accumulators, but 
very small ones, such as are used on motor cars. As prac- 
tical ly all the current is delivered direct from the dynamo 
to the lamps, the efficiency of the plant is naturally high, 
the heavy accumulator loss being avoided. The battery 
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gyppUed with the plant should have a long life, as it is 
al\v;iys kept fully charged up. If only two or three 
lights are being used, they are supplied from the batteries. 
When? however, naore lamps are switched on, the extra current 
demanded by the lamps actuates a relay. The current then 
passes through the controller (which is an ordinary solenoid 
t^tai'tiug switch) and is delivered to the dynamo. The dynamo 
acts temporarily as a motor, and revolves the flywheel of the 
engine until firing commences. The dynamo then supplies 
current direct to the lamps, and also charges the battery to its 
full capacity. In the event of a small number of lamps, in- 
sufficient to ;6tart the plant, being kept on for a prolonged period, 



Fig. S— Klectric Lighting Installation. 


undue depletion of the battery is guarded against by an 
arrangement whereby the relay is actuated when the battery 
voltage has reached a certain minimum. When all lamps are 
switched off, and the battery is fully charged, the relay is 
released and the plant automatically stops. The set consists of 
a slow speed petrol engine or gas engine of Messrs. Lister’s 
standard design, the only addition being a simple exhaust 
valve lift, worked by means of a solenoid on the controller 
board, for easing the compression for starting and stopping, 
s belt-driven shunt-wound dynamo, controller, and an 
enamelled slate switchboard, on which is mounted the patent 
usual measuring instruments, and safety circuit- breaker. 
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This switchboard forms the front of a wooden cabinet cdii. 
taining the battery. The plant is self-contained, and cun be 
very easily fitted up and started. Messrs. Lister claim that 
with this set, and with petrol at the ordinary price, Is. 21 p^j, 
gulhui, or with town gas at 2s. per thousand feet, it 
possible to generate current at l\d. per unit. The staiitianl 
pressure for these sets is 50 volts. It is difficult to imagiut. 
more compact plant. It only occupies a floor space of aboai 
y ft. by 4 ft. 

Article No. 1612 . — Milking Machine. Price LV.— Ex- 
hibited by Aktiebolaget G. Welaiider & Kellners Verkhiadci' 



Fig. 4.— Manhine for Dressing Mangold Seed. 

Norrkbping, Sweden. This is a very interesting machine, airl 
differs from most others in that it endeavours to imitate the 
action of the human hand in milking, rather than that of the 
sucking calf, the action being merely mechanical, i.e.^ no air 
pressure or suction is used, and no india-rubber tubing, ihf 
flow of milk from each teat being in sight throughout the 
operation. There are tour srrall metal cups, one for each teat, 
attached to the end of four flexible arms, so that the cups can 
be readily adapted to any position of the teate and udder, and 
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arms are drawn ii|nviinls hy sprin<^^s, the luaciiine 
IS itself diiriiig^iiiilking to ^tlie aUr!v<l shape of the luider 
i'au^t'h by the -witlidrawal ot milk. Th(‘ machine is suspemhai 
]iV passing over the l)ack ami loins of tiie cow. The 

],a\ver retpiired is vei'y small, and was staU'd by the makers to 




Fk;. .1 -Wu'o StiMiilcr. 

lie oiic-fortictli li.ii. per machine. As there are only four small 
CHI'S, and Jio -rubber tubes, in contact with the milk, Uie 
iiiiicliiiie is very easy to keep clean, as it is only nectssaiy o 
sciild tliB four cups. At the Show this machine worked well, 
tt did not appear to be necessary to resort to hand-stripping 
VOL, 72, ^ 
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after working the machine. The reduction of the 

parts in contact with the milk is certainly a step in the ri;:;,; 

direction. 

Article No. 4119 . — Machme for Dressing Mangold .sv-..; 
Price 22/. 10s.— Exhibited by F. M. Dossor, St. Catlu 
Works, Doncaster. This is a machine for the clean iu^r 
mangold seed by the extraction therefrom of stalks, siic-k,;. 
and other impurities. The seed is fed from a single ho]jp(^rv, 
the cleaning sections, which are arranged on both sides (jf ip. 
central frame. The separation is effected by running 
Avhich, acting in conjunction with covers and check-boarts. 
allow the good seed to escape puritied from the fronts of ih, 
machine, but retain and concentrate the impurities, which ar,. 
delivered at the side of the machine by a cross belt 
for their reception and discharge. The cleaning sections umy 
])e simultaneously adjusted to any required angle by the nuAv. 
ment of a hand-wheel. The machine discharges all ompurs 
direct into bags, and the makers claim that it has a capacity df 
45 cwt. per hour. The power taken is very small, and 
machine can easily be worked by a boy. 

Article No. ii\%~Wire Strainer. Price 18s. fir/.— Kx- 
hibited by Albert Irving Muntz, Stype Grange, Hungcrf.nl. 
This is a very handy and simple instrument, and one vvl! 
calculated to simplify the work of erecting strained via- 
fencing. It requires only one man to work it, i.e,, the saitd- 
man can both strain the wire tight and attach it permancmly 
while strained to the straining post, and it does not neccstiit:n- 
making any knots or bends in the wire. It can take ip) ai) 
unlimited amount of slack wire. It is applicable to all pusis, 
or standards, up to 9 in. square, or 9 in. diameter, whetlr r 
square or round ; and whether the wire is to he stapled lo tIh. 
face of the post or passed through the centre of ir. J;> 
simplicity, rapidity of action, and universal application luab 
it a most interesting appliance, and one likely to be of givai 
use wherever wire Icncing is used. 

New Implements. 

A walk through the machinery section of the Show shwveil 
that an increasing number of manufacturers are turning their 
attention to small engines for the use of agriculturists, aiiJ 
there seems to be a tendency to adopt the two-cycle nutK-'r. 
and to so design it as to be capable of using the cheap “ci'iidr 
and “heavy” oils, and it seems probable that the developur^ii* 
in the immediate future will be on these lines, more ur 
incorporating the Diesed system, which offers many attracuoii^ 
to the designer of motors for use in farmyards, &c. Amongst 
these a<lvantages are the use of very safe and cheap fuel, the 
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absence of all ignition devices, and the power of self-starting 
;)[ any time at a moment’s notice. But there is much to be 
Jane in the way of simplification, lI’c., before a machine is 
produced with these advantages, and at the same time suitiible 
f\ii' the trying conditions under wliicdi an agricnltuml motor 
li;is commonly to work ; but with the able brains now at work on 
tlie subject, there is little doubt that we may confidently look 
fonvard to very interesting developments aUhe Shows of the 
H.A.S.E. ill the nej^t few years. 

An interesting example is that shown as a New Implement 
by Messrs. Betters, Ltd., Nautilus Works, Yeovil. Kxliibit 
yd. 19d. This engine has been designed with the idea of 



FlCr, (1— letter’s Oil EnKine, 

combining the merits of the higli compression Diesel engine 
with those of the ordinary low compression oil engine. It is 
claimed that the engine works as well with crude oil as with 
I'efiucd petroleum. It is also claimed tliat the working cost is 
very low. In starting the engine, the vaporiser is lieated by 
lamp which is extinguished after the engine is started. At 
end of the firing stroke the exhaust ports are uncovered, 
iui'l the products of combustion expelled by pure air that has 
teen previously compressed in the crank chamber. The fuel 
'M^aimped into the vaporiser under pressure, at the end of the 
C'tmpresgion stroke, the firing taking place automatically. The 
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speed is controlled by an inertia governor operating m, , 1 )^ 
fuel pump. 

An interesting detail of this engine is that the vapoi-ist-i- j;; 
so mounted as to allow for radial expansion. It is claimed tliD; 
r)0 per cent, more power can be obtained than from an oncnup 
of the same size cylinder working on the Otto I-Mjok. 
cycle. The cooling and lubricating arrangements havt liett. 
carefully thought out. 

Exhibit No. ii^—Plough for Cutting Turf, dmwti l,v 
liort 5 e. — Exhibited by Messrs. Boulton & Paul, Ltd., Xorwii-ii 
This is a machine for cutting turf, for laying down lawns, 

It is a simple and ingenious appliance, conaisfing of a tiMiic!;- 
like box, under which is a knife for cutting the imder-siile ei' 
the turf, and at the sides, knives suitably placed for cnttiiti: the 
edges. Lifting wheels are provided for regulating the thickutNs 
of the turf cut. The makers claim that it is capable of cutting 
one acre in two hours. 

Exhibit No. Pll . — Harvester and Binder^ manufactured liv 
International Harvester Company of America, Oliii-nt;'.. 
McCormick, 6 ft. cut, left hand, fitted wdth engine for drivin-: 
binder attachment. — Exhibite<l by The InTcrnational Harvester 
Company of Great Britain, Ltd., 80 Finsbury Pavement, K.C. 
'This is the well-known McCormick Harvester, to wliich d 
fitted a small petrol motor of 2 H.P. Tliis motor is arraucel 
to wmrk the binding mechanism, and if necessary tlm curring 
knife as well. It adds about 1 cwt. to the weight of ilr- 
machine, but, of course, relieves the horses of the lahour 
necessary to work tliese parts of the machine, and it is claitiiei 
by the makers to save one hm-se. 

Exhibit No. oitl. — Tedder^ the “ LlonC new light paueni. 
back action. — Exhibited by l^Iessrs. Bamford & Sons, Uttoxeter. 
This is a very neat and light hay tedder, in whieij the mow- 
ineiit of the tines closely imitates tlie movements of a haivl 
fork. 

Exhibit No. 667 .^ — Motor Roller . — Exhibited by Mossis 
Barford & Perkins, Queen Street Iron Works, r'ettu'bormigli. 
This is a new light pattern roller for agricultiu’al purpo^VN 
driven by petrol motor. It is constructed soinewliat on the lia-'? 
of their well-known road aJid estate motor-driven rollv't’s. tin 
a detachable crossbar caii be fitted, by means of wliicli two 
additional roller cylinders may be drawn behind, thus incivadn^’ 
the roller width by four feet. 

Exhibit No. 943.— dfr/nurs DistrihuUr, Netv Edeel 
“ Exhibited by Messrs. J. & IL Wallace, The Fouirh.'- 

Castle Douglas, N.B. This is of the “ long box ” forcetl-teel 
type. The new feature consists in a series of open heli^’r^n' 
worms placed transversely in the hopper or box, which 
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tjie iiJHterial to be distributed through openings in the rear 
of the hopper. Tt is claimed that there is nothing so 
eftVrtive, of the force-feed order, as a screw, while the screws or 
helices being open, that is having no centre piece, pasty material 
lodge on or block the screws, The entire bottom of 
the litippor can be instantlj^ dropped, and each helix withdrawn, 
making the cleaning process very easy. 

Exhibit No. %b.~~Potato Spraiilng Machine, ^'Norwich'' 
Pnitrrn, suitable for spraying small acreages.— Exhibited by 
riie Four Oaks Undentable Hyringe and Spraying Machine 



Fin, 7.— Mo tor iJo 111 T. 

Company, Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham. Tliis is a neat little 
machine for spraying four rows of potatoes on both sides at 
'iiice. It has two tandem wheels, so as to go down one furrow. 
The sprayer consists of a horizontal pipe stretching across and 
fiver four rows of potatoes, to which are jointed eight arms 
with S])raying nozzles, wliicli can be set to deliver the spray at 
any desired angle. The pump is driven from the rear wheel 
liyan ordinary bicycle chain. The pump is worked by a disc 
crank with variable throw, and a by-pass on the i)ump provides 
for the necessary agitation of the mixture. 

Exhibit No. 966 . — Oil Engine, 7o 3-cylinder, 

2-stroke cycle, working on the Diesel principle, whereby crude 
petroleum refuse may be used as fuel without a vaporiser, and 
3oy form of ignition apparatus is dispensed with, — Exhibited 
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l,v Mt't^srs. Wilhiiisf Rolnnson, Ltd., Victoria Works, Rugby. 

is a most interesting exhibit, and is another instance of 
,ln> ! on deucy on the part of ^^onie of our best designers to 
,'lev.‘!op the 2-stroke engine .and the Diesel system. The 
feature of the engine consists in the employment of a 
cylinder, which is really a sliding siceye, inside a fixed cylinder, 
^ciiioii may be looked upon as a guide ; the sleeve is moved up 
and down by means of eccentrics formed on the crank webs. 
The rings of ports are cut in the sliding cylinder, those in the 
,i|i|)(n’ part communicating with the exhaust port, and those in 
the lower part connecting with a reservoir, in which air at a 
pressure of about 3 lb. per square inch is stored. These latter 
open slightly later than the former, so that after the pressure 
(til the cylinder has fallen to that of the atmospliere, the air in 
the reservoir sweeps freely thi’ougli the cylinder, effectually 
iviuoving the spent charge, and as the sleeve ascends, first the 
exhaust ports, then the scavenge imrts are closed, after which 
cn 111 press! on takes place. By the use of the sleeve very ample 
]iort areas for the exhaust gases and scavenge air are obtained, 
ml as the stroke of the sleeve is half that of the piston, the 
velocity of the rubbing surfaces is halved. Tim ample area of 
the scavenge an d exhaust ports enables the engine to he run 
at a high speed. As in a standard 1 -stroke Diesel engine, air 
is compressed to 450 to 500 lb. per square inch, at which 
pressure the temperature is high enough to ignite the oil 
without initial heating of the cylinder, and the commencement 
and rate of injection is so regulated that the pressure does not 
rise appreciably beyond the compression pressure. There are 
50 many interesting points connected with this engine that 
doubtless its performance will be closely watched by all 
interested in oil engine design. 

Exhibit No. lO^l.^&eed Dressiny Machine^ for dressing 
seed with liquid dressing ; for hand power.— Exhibited by 
Messrs. E. R. & E. Turner, Idd., St. Peter’s and Grey Friars 
^Vorks, Ipswich. This machine consists of four mixing cham- 
bers fitted with screw conveyors, and has the necessary taps, 
i'c., to regulate the supply of the liquid. The arrangement is 
such that practically every seed is brought into contact with 
die liquid dressing. The machine is capable of doing one 
bushel per minute, and is easily driven by hand. 

Exhibits Nos. 1294, 1295, 1296.— Exhibited by the Daimler 
t'"., Coventry. 

This was the first time for the Daimler to show at thfe 
" Royal,” and the exhibit was an imposing and interesting one. 
There were two petrol tractors of different design, and one of 
die Vvcll-known Renard Road Trains. One tractor, No. 1294, 
'''as fitted with a 6-cylinder Daimler engine, 4*88 boi‘e by 5T1 
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strdku. .’>7 H.H.P, hy K.A.C. rating ; and the ntber l-cy]jijr|„,. 
25 H.P., R.A.C. rating. In both these the well-known 
valve engine is used. In the larger tractor the engine is catricj 
behind, while in the smaller it is placed in front. In both rasn 
there is a cone clutch, but in the larger size metal to imtal h 
used, while in the smaller the cone is leather covered. Th- 
Kenard Train, No. 129G (Daimler Rcnard System), is, of course, 
a most beautiful and interesting piece of engineering coiiMnic. 
tion. As it is so welt known, and a full description \votil.| 
take many pages, it will not be attempted here. 

Exhibit No. 1449. — Direct Traction Plough for it Juvmr^^ 
— Exhibited by Messrs. .James and Frederick Ihnvurrj. 
Britannia Iron Works, Bedford. This is a 6-fnrrow [iloiigb, 
strongly consti-ucted to withstand the strains incident to lu-ayv 
ploughing work by tractors. It consists of six separate m] 
independent ploughs, each with its swivelling supporriiiL' 
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wheel, and each hinged separately to a strong foretnnrlc con- 
structed of sieel girders, on castor wheels in front, wiili 
platform, each plough being provided with a lever, by wliicli it 
can be put in, or out, of work independently of tlie others Iiy 
the ploughman standing on the platform. Each has a screw 
adjustment by means of which the shares may be given more 
pitch, or downward inclination, when the points become worn. 
The castor wheel which supports each plough, and by which 
tlie working depth is regulated, also ensures a uniforujity oi 
depth of ploughing on uneven land. Each shai-e cuts a wifltlt 
t)f 14 in., and the depths of working can be adjusted from tl iu. 
to 12 in. 

Exhibit No. 2117. — Ho^^se Hoe and Turnip Thinner, Patent 
Corn and Root . — Exhibited by Messrs. K. A. Lister Oo.. 
Ltd., Dursiey, Gloucestershire. This is a machine fitted witli 
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four hoes, ■which have a motion imitating as nearly as possil)le 
fj)e -letion of a hoe in a labourer’s hands. Tines of different 
and shapes can be fitte<I for all sorts of work. It is 
elain'icd that the action brings the weeds out to the surface of 
die them, so that tliej' do not grow 

jic^aiu. The shafts are pivoted over the centre of the machine, 
\vhich facilitates the work of the man liehind in steering the 
marl line along the rows. 

Kvhihit No. 4277 . — Egg Mari^haU's “ with 

locked filler, for 30 doz. eggs.— Exhibited by Mr. James 
Marshall, 12 Regent Quaj^, Aberdeen. Mr. Marshall had a 
verv interesting' exhibit of egg boxes, with most ingeniously 
constructed sections for holding the eggs, which are made of 
leather boards, interlocked in such a way tliai the sections 
cann<>t come to pieces. 

Other Implements. 

As usual, Messrs. Thomas Robinson & Hon, Ltd., of Roeh- 
,late, had an imposing exhibit of wood -working and flonr- 
inilling machinery. Amongst the latter was a very interesting 
Patent Diagonal Roller Mill, the chief novelty of wliich enn- 
dsts in an improved design for the double I'oller feed. The 
itate or feed plate is carried on a shaft, as usual, and is suspended 
fnnii short levers at each end, one being fixed on the shaft and 
the other being adjustable by means of collar and set screw. 
Both horizontal and vertical screw adjustments are ])roYided 
for the feed plate. The feed is automatic, or fixed at will. 
A Hhort lever is carried outside tlie frame, by means of which 
the ])late is instantly raised about IJ in. for the release of moth 
laiTiC or any other foreign snl)staiices. A further improve- 
ment has been made in the grooving of the feed rolls, which 
ensures a perfect stream of stock passing to the grinding rolls. 
Another very interesting machine was the Patent Don])le Crank 
Plausifter. By the introduction of two cranks the strain and 
•dross on the frame work and the vibration are greatly reduced, 
an<l the life of the machine should he considerably prolonged. 
These machines are worked in conjunction with the well- 
known Cyclo-Pneumatic Break Separator and Aspirator. 

The wood-working exhibit includetl machines for perform- 
ing almost every operation required, and includeil sawing 
maelunes of various sorts, mortising machines, general wood 
Merkel'S, saw benches, and planing machines. One of the 
kitter was particularly Jioticeable, as it coiniunes the a<l\antagea 
"t a hand and power feed machine. Tlie table for the hand 
I'ower is placed above the cutter block, wliile that for power 
iced is ])elow it, and each is fitted with tlie necessary adjnst- 
"imilsiiud guides for planing various widths, thicknesses, A'c. 
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Messrs. Boulton & Paul, Ltd., Norwich, had a larg(^ ai],! 
varied exhibit. At Stand No. 261 they erected an excel li-in 
example of their portable buildings. The exterior ^v:|^ 
Elizabethan, rough cast, with the interior tastefully tvcuteci 
to represent old plaster and half timber work. The buiMiny 
was suitable for a workmen’s club, village hall, or billituvj 
room. It would equally serve as a cottage bungalow f,,f 
seaside or river, estate office, or. entrance lodge. 

A very handsome conservatory was also shown, togf-rljer 
with a large display of heating appliances. There were (avu 
open air shelters, especially designed for use in niedieal 
treatment, but they could be used also as summer liou.scs 
An assortment of garden seats and vases completed n vt-rv 
attractive exhibit. 

It may be mentioned here, that the well appointed Wnh 
hospital ward, in which there were a number of interest iim 
medical exhibits, was built and lent to the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital by Messrs. Boulton & Paul. 

The exhibit of the Associated Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers (1900) Ltd., Stand No. 264, attracted a great <h;tl 
of attention, as the various articles shown were such as ar 
in general use on estates and farms, and were exhibited to slmw 
what could be done with Portland cement. 

Reinforced concrete for the last few years has been iis(*il 
for almost every conceivable purpose, and as its strength airi 
durability is beyond question, there is no reason why its nse 
should not become general on all estates. 

The stand was surrounded on two sides ))y wire fenciiii; 
fixed to concrete posts, the cost of which, including ]jost> 
spaced 12 ft. apart, straining posts, struts, plates for the 
feet of struts, five lines of 7-ply wire with the requisite 
strainers, and the labour for erection, was said to be only 
is. 2d. per yard run. It was stated that the cost of these 
was very little more tban that of wooden ones, while they 
are practically everlasting. The 'wires pass through holes in 
the centre of the posts, so that there are no staples to come 
adrift, and the renewing of wires is a simple matter. A thirl 
side of the stand was enclosed by concrete post and rail fencin". 
which is eminently suited for cattle pens, stud paddocks. Ic - 
on account of its strength, durability, and cleanliness. Tin* 
fourth side was enclosed by concrete blocks which ha<l hevn 
made in the Winget machine. 

the stand were shown concrete fence posis custiuy 
1.9. ‘96?. each, gate posts 11,9. lOt?. each, a rectangular caltle truUi;]i 
of 110 gallons capacity, which cost for all maleriais and IiiIjohi' 
only 11.9. 2d. A circular trough to hold 120 gallons, wlmli 
cost 9.9,, a small hog trough, a cbickcn trough, tiles for 
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waii'^ roofing (l)Otli plain and coloured), all made of 
were ali^o shown. 

Tlio moulds in which t hese w’ere made, and spare rein force- 
i[ji.iiis (steel rods and wire netting), were also exhibited, so that 
every one could see exactly*how they were made. 

A small hand-power machine manufactured by the First 
Coithus Machine Company was at work making concrete drain 
jiijies. Avhich appeared to be strong and perfectly true, show- 
ing no sign of warping. 

^ 'I’wo hand-power machines made hy the Winget Concrete 
poiiipany were l)eing worked making blocks, Indio w and solid, 
suitable for building. 

Ill conclusion, I wdsh to expr(‘ss the thanks of my co- Judge, 
Mr. J. B. Ellis, and myself, to the Stewards of Implements, 
Mr. F. S. W. Cornwallis and the Hon. J. E. Cross, for the groat 
help they gave us, and for their admirable organisation of the 
Trials, kd; and also to Mr, F. 8. Courtney, the Society’s 
Kiigineer, for his ready courtesy in helping us in every possible 
way, and giving us tlie advantage of his great experience. 

H. M. (tURAVES. 

Wfi-n, 

Portmacloc. 


MILK AND BUTTER TESTS AT THE 
NORWICH SHOW, 1911. 

I.~MILK YIELD TESTS. 

The prizes given by the Royal Agricultural Society in the 
Vruious breed classes for these competitions ^vere increased at 
Norwich by the inclusion of Holsteins and Dairy Cattle ; thus 
making thirteen classes in the place of eleven- at Liverpool 
ill 19 1U. 

The number of entries was far in excess of previous years, 
U9 cows being catalogued. Of this number, however, 30 
wore absent, and 7 of those present, through mistakes on the 
part of the herdsmen, were disqualified, so that 112 only were 
tested. 

This large number is mainly due to the good entries in the 
^^liorthorn, Red Poll, and Dairy Classes, and it is satisfactory 
to lie able to point out that with the increased numbers the 
lJUiporilon of cows whose milk did not reach the average of 
^ por cent, fat in the two milkings was mucbireduced. 
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Xlie trials were judged on the same scale of points as in the 
it two years. They are as follows : — 


Shorthorn, LincolnsliiTe Ked Shorthorn, 
Holstein, South OeTon and OiCry 

Cattle 

Ked Poll, Longhorn, Devon, Ayrshire, 
Jersey and (ruernsey 
Kerry and Dexter 


Cows 

6 years Cows and heifers 
and over under 6 years 


60 

56 

55 

50 

46 

40 


Tlie Table on pp. 268-Hl gives the full details of the 
trial^nh the prize winners in their respective classes. 

TOlc 11. gives the number of cows which have competed 
itnlie milk-yield trials at the Shows of the Society since their 
institution. 


Table II. 


Breed 

Derby, 

Lincoln, 1 

Newcastle, Qlflucestfer, | 

Liverpool. 

Norwic 

1906 

1907 ! 

1908 

1909 ; 

J910 ' 

lidl 

Shorthorn . 

Lincolnshire 

10 

12 

8 

13 i 

14 

28 

Ked do. . 

4 

8 

4 

7 


S 

Devon 


_ 

„ 

4 1 

4 

4 

South Devon 

2 

j 

3 

4 

5 

3 

Longhorn . 

1 

2 

4 

2 1 

3 

2 

Kcd Poll 

6 

6 

5 

4 1 

6 

19 

Ayrshire 

i 

4 

3 

3 ! 



Holstein 

- 

- ^ 


- 

j 

1 

Jersey . 

18 

y 

17 

i 22 

17 

1 20 

Guernsey . 

8 

6 

i S 

; ^ i 

4 

i ' 

Kerry . 

1 ^ 

5 

I « 

13 ! 

4 

1 8 

Dexter 

a 

10 

i 

j < 

12 


! 

Crossbred . 

- 

1 

‘ 1 

! 

! “ 


i ' 

Total 

63 

65 

! ■ 

j 65 

1 93 

73 

112 

1 


Table III. gives the averages of all the cattle tested, but it 
hidst be pointed out that the averages of the cattle enlererl in 
hie Dairy classes have been added to the a\ erages of the cattle 
'■iitered in their respective breed classes, where tln^ l)r<‘ed \s^as 
in the catalogue. 
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Tablr til — Averages of all the Cattle entered in the 
yield Glasses. 


No, 

of COWK 

com- 

peting 

Breed 

Days in 
milk 

Mi Hr 

Fat 

per 

cent. 

Milk 

Pol 

Fat 

nta 

Lacta- 

tion 

'I’ofal 




Lb. 

oz. 






28 

Shorthorn 

48 

17 


3-60 

47-26 

14-40 

-60 

62 '211 

8 

Lincoln. Red do. 

48 

60 

o.\ 

326 

60-03 

18-04 

-80 


4 

Devon ^ , 

.^0 

42 

loi 

3-72 

42-96 

14-88 

1-00 


.3 

South Devon 

70 

.51 

8 

3 40 

51-50 

13-60 

8'00 


2 

Longhorn 

124 

41 

3 

3 '80 

41-18 

15-20 

8'10 


19 

Red Poll . 

77 

42 


■ 3-51 

42-89 

U-04 

3-70 


5 

Ayrshire . 

67 

■16 

12t 

: 3'44 

46-77 

13-76 

2-70 


1 

Hnlsteiij . 

79 

59 

12 

! 2-8r, 

.59-75 , 

11-40 

3-90 

'.V!').', 

2(1 

Jersey 

1 93 

41 

Stu 

1 4-77 

41-13 : 

19-08 

5-80 

6.V,',1 

6 

Guernsey . 

73 

42 

2 

i 4'17 

42-12 i 

16 68 

8-30 

62-1.1 

8 1 

Kerry 

58 

.33 

0| 

1 3-45 

33-01 

13-80 

1-80 

48-61 

3 

Dexter 

62 

82 

14 

■ 2'93 

32-87 ! 

11-72 

2-211 

4i:-:s 

i 

Crossbred . 

72 

; .59 

1 

n 

^ 3 38 

59-14 ' 

18-62 

8-211 

75 -8.; 


‘ The averages h; 


TJrizes could have been awarded. 


ave been given, but it will he set'n flint on ibe average ligiin'S 


Thirteen animals were disqnalifeed, the average percentaj^^ 
of fat in the two milkings not coming up to the standard t.f 
3 per cent. The number is made up as follows : — 


1 Shorthorn 

2 Lincolnshire Ked SiiuiThorns 
i Red Polls 

1 Holstein 

2 Kerries 
2 Dexters 

1 Crossbred 


out of 28 sampled 


19 

1 

8 

3 

5 


13 

II.~BUTTER TESTS (CLASS 203, A A B). 

The number of cattle entered for these trials — 74 — consti- 
tutes a record for the Koyal Agricultural Society’s Show, Of 
this number 63 animals were milked out, but 2 were sidise- 
quently disqualified, leaving 61 to go through the test. 

The trials were carried out under similar conditions ami 
the same scale of points as in previous years, the heavy weigltt 
class consisting of 46 cows of various breeds, the light weigiii 
class numbering 15, all of which were Jerseys. 

The Tables on pp, 273-5 give the full result of tlie 
trials^ with the pri7.es, commended cards and certificates of 
merit awarded. 

1’he results, on the whole, were not as good as in provii'OS 
years. This will be seen by comparifig tiie average nnniOf'i' 
points gained at this and at the previous Shows of the Sori' tv 
(Table VII.) and the butter ratio figures (Table VIIL). 
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Table IV.— RESULTS of BUTTER TESTS at NORWICH, continued. 

CI.AS3 203 A.— cows IN-MILK, OF ANY AGE, BREED OR CROSS, EXCEEDING 900 LB. LIVE WEIGHT. 
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Tabt.k IV. RESUT.TS OB’ BUTTER TESTS at ^iORWUTi, l‘J 1 1 — continued. 
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The larger number of entries and the hot weather )!i;iv 
partly account for these .reductions, but in my opinion rljl- 
feeding of the cattle in many cases was the cause ; tihediflioultY 
of churning and the number of butterinilkB which re(juiiv(l 
be churned again pointing to this conclusion. 

Table V. gives the number of cattle which have comiicTtij 
at the Shows of the Society during the past six years in ihese 
classes. 


Table V. 


Breed 

Derby, 

Lincoln, 

Newcastle, 

Gloucester, 

Liverpool, N 

1906 

1007 

1906 

1009 

1910 i 

Shorthorn 
Lincoln. Red 

2 

4 

3 

6 

9 

Shorthorn, 

2 

8 

3 

5 

5 

Devon . 

— 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

South Devon 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Longhorn 

— 

1 

— 


2 

Red Poll 

— 

! 1 

! — 

i 3 

3 

Ayrshire 


' — 

' 1 

! 1 

2 

Jersey . 

17 

' 14 

i 15 

18 

19 

Guernsey 

— 

! 4 

1 

! 3 ■ : 

__ 

Kerry . 

__ 

■ — 

— 

2 

— 

Crossbred 

~ 

1 

““ 

— 

1 

Total. 

j 23 

1 35 

j 26 

45 

! 

49 1 


Table VI. gives the averages of the cattle tested, from whii-li 
it will be seen that in all cases, where more than one aniin:<] 
was competing, the amount of milk taken to make one pmiial I'f 
butter is considerably larger than usual. 


^BLB VI . — Averages of Cattle Tested. 


No. 

of cows 
com- 
peting 

Breed 

Live 

weight 

Days i n 
milk 

Milk ' 

Butter 

Ratio ■ Point' 

17 

Shorthorn' . 

Lu, 

1402 

52 

Lb. 055. 

48 HI 

Lb. 055. 

1 7 

33-46 212') 

7 

Lincoln. Red do. 

1442 

42 

60 4i 

1 12i 

33-59 28‘.'2 

4 

Devon 

1211.5 

78 

38 4^^ 

1 

34-87 21 -34 

3 

Soutli Devon 

1488 1 

70 : 

51 8 

0 15-f^ 

52-87 1 18-5^ 

1 

Longhorn . 

1470 


43 10 

1 

29-70 : 27-8(] 

3 

Red Poll . 

1262 ^ 

I 62 

42 125 

0 141 

48-04 , l'P45 

22 

Jersey , . i 

80,5 

i 109 1 

38 14i^ 

1 121$ 

21-63 ' 35 W 

1 

Guernsey . . 1 

1078 

^ 130 1 

46 8 

1 L5i 

' 23-80 4!)'25 

3 

Crossbred . 

1200 

i 89 : 

62 1 ,5^ 

1 lU 

36-96 : 32-15 


The next table shows how the figures have varie<l 
different competitions. 
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Table VII , — Averatje icon hj/ the Cattle at Derhijy 

Hfji-'tliu NenmMle, iTloace$iei\ !/(ve>'iu)nl, and Narwich, with 
(he }(ihnher of cattle cnmi)efing at each of those Shows. 




shortlu^ru . 
Lineal tishire 

Ketl do. . 

DfVvni 

<011 tb Devon 
- 

KodPoll . 
Ayi'stdi’C . 
Jersey 

Guernsey' . 
Kerry 


ill 

-rby 

Lincoln j 

New 

(:a.8tl(? ; 

(t l()l!( 


l,i\- 

'rpool j 

j Morwich 

No. of 
Cows 

jPuinU 

No. of 
Oows 

! Points ^ 

■||. of 

rointsl* 

L'ows 

I’diiitfi 

No, ul 
Cows 

jPointB 

|No.of 

Cows 

Points 

2 

j37’77 

4 

:31-70' 

3 

',46' 76 

6 

31-36 

9 

24-78 

i 17 

24-20 

2 

1.38*45 

8 

!31-06i 

3 

^36-85. 

r, 

33-89: 

r> 

37-90 

' 7 

28-92 

— 

! — 


! — ■ 

— 

; — ; 

3 

19-30 

3 

:29-87 

: 4 

21-34 

2 

141-40 

2 

:37-75i 

3 

;29-3s 

4 

42-52 

0 

;36-30 

3 1 

18-58 

— 

f 

1 

;33-3.5’ 



— 

— 

2 

32-40 

, 1 

27-80 

— 

i - 

1 

31-65; 



3 

27-56 

3 

:i9-86 

3 

16-45 

— 

1 

1 


— 

1 

,39-45’ 

1 

33 75’ 

2 

35-02 



17 

137-95 

14 

:36-6li 

15 

!35-61 

18 

32-68 

19 

31-17 

22 

35-69 

2 

29-25 

4 

|33-45 

1 

138-25: 

3 

34-26 

— 

; -- 

: 1 

140-26 


- 

— 

■ — j 

— 

! » 

2 

20-85 




— 


Table VIII. is inserted to show the Innter ratios at the last 
six tSUows of the Society, and the average butter ratio of all 
the cattle tested. 


Table VIII . — Average Butter Ratio figures or number of 
iminds of Milk taken to make 1 Ih. of Butter under their 
respective breeds and headings at Derby, Lincoln, Newcastle, 
Gloucester, Liverpool, and Norwich, and the average number 
of cattle tested at the six Shows, with the average butter ratio 
tigures of all cows tested. 









The Six 
Shows 

Breed 

Derby 

Lincoln 

New- 

castle 

(ilouces- 

ter 

Liver- 

pool 

Nor- ;■ ■ 

INo. of Butter 







Cows ratio 

i 1 


Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb, 

1 

41 ; 32-15 

8h(irtborn . 

20-53 

30-94 

24-94 

33-43 

34-35 

33-46 

Lincoln. Red do. . 

28-80 

29-24 

22-30 

28-23 

27-23 

33-59 

30 ! 29-02 

Lkvoa . . . 1 




— 

35-72 

: 26-47 1 

34-87 

10 ; 32-60 

South Devon 

! 26-32 

25-79 

29-10 

24-G6 

1 29-48 ■ 

52-87 

19 ! 31-37 

Longhorn . 

— 

21-74 

— 

— 

i 22-29 

29-70 

4 ' 24 00 

Bed Poll . 



24-54 

_ ■ 

30-59 

! 36-00 

48-04 

10 i 36-84 

Ayi'shire 





28-69 

28-91 

; 29-54 

— 

4 29-17 

Jei- 0 ey . 

19-47 

19-38 

; 19-69 

20-50 

: 21-96 

21-63 

105 : 20-57 

Guernsidy 

20-28 

22-35 

i 19-89 

' 21-57 


23-80 

! 11 21-66 

Kerry . 

1 

— 

j __ 

1 32-35 



i 2 32-35 


K0l'E.~in these calculatioas 101b. of milk Lave been taken as repreaentiDK I 
Kalloc. 


The number of cattle both in the milk-yield and l)utter-test 
trials rendered the work exceptionally heavy, and I should 
wish to put on record the great assistance I had from iiiy two 
Assistant Stewards, Messrs. A. Gil)son and Thonel Dash wood. 
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TIT. EXVKEIMKN TS IN THE DAIKY. 

1. Churnahilify of Cream. ^ 

The morning of the eecond day of the Show — June 
being fixed for this experiment, all the milks from the Sliou. 
horn, Red Poll, and Jersey breeds brought to the dairv 
were put aside. They were separated at 9 a.m., each lot of 
milk being heated above 90° F.,^ the separator being run a; 
a uniform speed throughout, and the cream from each lot bein^ 
kept separate. 

The creams were thoroughly stirred, and from each loi 
three samples were taken of 8 Ib. weight. 

One lot of 8 lb. of cream of each breed was churned in 
the afternoon of June 27, the second lots being reserved for 
churning on the following morning, when they would in the 
ordinary course have ripened sufficiently to churn without loss 
if treated properly ; while fhe third lots were handed to Mr, 
Cooper to be churned in his experimental churns, which were 
again erected in the Dairy. A full description of these is given 
in the last number of the Society’s Journal, Vol. 71, pp. 

The analyses of both cream and buttermilk were taken, the 
following table giving the full result of the experiments 


Breed— Shobthokn. 



Weight 

Weight 

of 

lb. oz. 

1 

Percentage irercentage 
of fat In j of fat in 
c ream | hii t ten ri i Ik 

52 1 18'4 

52 3'4 


Tempera til re 


cream 

lb. or, 

8 0 

8 0 

of 

churning 

minutes 

Dairy 

“P. 

Cn.'.aiii Diui.r- 
in churn miu 
''V. ‘P 

• 

Sweet cream . 
Ripened cream 

5 u 

6 7k 

30 

30 

«3 

61 

54 ' 

54 ; 



Breed— Red Poll. 



Sweet cream . 

8 0 

4 13^ 

48 

15-7 

25 

63 

51 i oS 

Ripened cream 

8 0 ; 

1 Hi 

4H 

9-0 

37 

1 ^ 

54 ' 


j 

® 2 








Breed— Jersey. 



Sweet cream . 

8 0 

6 5 

51^ 

4*4 

34 

63 

1 54 1 

Ripened cream j 

8 0 

5 7i 


•85 

29 

61 

.54 ! *'S 


Nora,— The percentage of fat in the Red Poll milk being les^ than in theothtr 
hrecda, the figures in the second lino give the weight of butter which should hayr 
huen obtained had there been 52 per cent, of fat in the cream, or, in other wordJ. 
corrected to 52 per cent, of tat in the cream. 

’ The actual temperatures measured by Mr, Cooper, were Shorthorn ^*1; 
Jersey 96 Ral Poll 99° F. The best results are obtained when milk n 
separated between 90° and 100°. In large quantities of milk it is difficiilt to 
separate the whole lot exactly to a degree throughout. 
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Taking the weights of butter only, the ripened Shorthorn 
jind Jersey creams give the best results, the ripened Red Poll 
jind s^veet Shorthorn being the worst. 

The best criterion, however, is the amount of fat left in the 
l,ntu‘rmilk, for the quantity of water left in the butter may 
vary, however carefully the work is done. 

Xo water was added to the churns until after the samples 
luvl been taken for analysis, so that the difference between the 
fat fiiund in the buttermilk and the total fat in the cream gives 
the correct amount of fat taken out as butter. 

Judging from this, which is the most accurate method of 
judging, the ripened cream gave much better results than the 
sweet cream. 

Comparing. the results of all the churnings the Red Poll and 
Shoi'thoni sweet creams were the Avorst, the ripened Shorthorn 
was better than the ripened Red Poll, while the Jersey creams, 
both sweet and ripened, churned well. 

The experiment demonstrated perhaps more thoroughly than 
previous experiments have done, (1) that creams which con- 
tain the larger proportion of uniform fat globules churn better 
than creams whei-e the range of the sizes of fat globules is 
wider ; (2) that ripened creams generally churn better than 
sweet creams, and that creams which have stood 24 hours, even 
when mixed with creams separated only 12 liours before 
rhurning, are sufficiently ripened to yield the maximum 
quantity of butter. 

2. The making of Gheesef^ suitable for Small Holdings. 

Both on large and small farms there conies a time when the 
supply of milk exceeds the demand, and it is then that the 
question arises how best to use up such surplus. 

The leaflet, No. 231, entitled “ Cheese Making for Small 
Holders,” issued by the Board of A gi-i culture and Fisheries, 
gives an answer to this question, and to demonstrate its prac- 
ticability, the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society 
sanctioned the making of such cheeses in the Society’s Working 
Dairy at Norwich. The manufacture of soft cheeses — known 
as Cream and Gervais — has formed part of the Dairy pro- 
gramme Cor the past few years ; consequently the cheeses 
fislected for the experiment were those described in the leaflet 
Pressed Cheeses Nos. 1 and 2,” the first requiring 5 gallons 
of morning milk, the second gallons of evening and 2^ 
gallons of the following morning’s milk. Shorthorn milk was 
used til rough out. 

The process of manufacture (fully described in the leaflet) 
rigidly adhered to, and it is satisfactory to report (hat the 
^■keeses all turned out well, this being the more encouraging 
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because an open dairy in a showground, with the impossiliilitv 
of regulating the temperature of the room where the cIk Pi 5 f 3 
were .kept at night, are conditions not too favourable to the 
manufacture of pressed cheeses. 

The time taken in making each cheese, excluding tii!. 
pressing and turning, was about 2^ hours. The cheeses, wheij 
made, were kindly kept and looked after until ripe by 
John Benson. They realised per pound, the weights 
averaging about 5| lb. each. 

The experiment is useful, as it shows that the making of 
these cheeses is not very difficult, and that it is a very })rofit. 
able way of using surplus milk on a farm, the cost of tlm 
utensils and the labour in making the cheeses, being com- 
paratively small. 


Little iShardeloes, 

Amersham. 


Ernest Mathews. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION EXHIBITION, 
NORWICH, 1911. 

The Education Exhibition was again housed adjoining ilt>' 
Forestry section and was in the charge of Sir J. B. Bowdi- 
Joncs, Bt., whose long and devoted labours in the cause of 
‘‘ Practice with Hcience ” every member of the Society is gla'l 
to see acknowledged. The section was not so representative of 
the colleges as in former years owing probably to the disiano* 
of the show frorn most of the educational centres, ])ut in qualiiy 
the exhibition w^as fully as interesting and instructive as iisiiai. 
More space was allotted to the Natuie Study exhiliit orgaiibol 
i)y the County Councils of East Anglia, so the area occu})ied by 
the exhibition was as large as before. 

The Society's Show is the only occasion when the wiak 
the Agricultural colleges throughout the kiugdom can te 
viewed as a corporate whole, and even when only a buv uf 
them are actually represented one realises what a large aivl 
increasing debit the country is under to them in their wmrk fnr 
agriculture. The great strides which have been made in I'eriTi 
years in tlie advance of knowledge of the use of manures 
feeding stuffs, in soil science, in the investigation and treatns'iu 
of plant diseas(‘s and ijests, the improvement l)y byliriilising I't 
our farm crops, to name a few examples, are very strikiia'. 
and the average agriculturist is a little prone to take all tii*''- 
beiieiitH for granted am! does not i‘ea!is(‘ the dinicultii-s, liain'; 
cial and otherwise, which the colh'ges have had to ceiiii'n'! 
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coiiipai-e<l to luoiv favdin^Ml iiir^tiuili(tns in America and 

.-olonie;^. Such an cxliihitiou as this nf tlic R.A.S.E. must 
j^.lp the farming public to understand ami appi'cciate the value 
„f a '‘College Training,” 

The Royal Agricultural Society of England hath as in former 
veai'>. ’which was devoted to a collection of the 

Sneiety's pamphlets and other pulilications, and the other ilhis- 
tnued the work of the Woburn Experimental Station. This 
t.^-ing fully explained in the Re})ort of the station it suftices to 
[„,ncc some of the experiments illustrated at tin; exhibition. 
The experiments on the ctfect of inei-easing amounts of 
magnesia were shown liy Avheai plants gi'own in pots and by 
the roots and grain of the wheat grown in the 1909 experiments. 

Tlie striking effect of lime and chalk mi the acid Woburn 
sdil was well shown hy plots planted with barley, showing also 
ji(i\v the use of lime checks the olmoxious weed spurrey, so 
ceiuinon on acid soils. 

Pots containing a Fen soil in one case untreated, the otlier 
lieatiMl to lOO^C. and sown with liarley, showed tlie character- 
istic rankness of growth, which is noticed wlu're plants groxv 
on the site of an old heap of (‘ouch ashes. This <|uestion of soil 
stm'ilisaiion is one which calls for extended investigation. 

Other exhibits showed by diagrams the results of the 
continuous growth of wheat and barley, and s})ecimcns giving 
the elTect on root growdli of ditfereiices in the mechanical 
Odiidition of the soil and of the effects of magnesia, lithium and 
zinc. A good series of turves from grass land, variously 
manured, showed the excellent herbage ijroduced tty })hosphatic 
manures with potash, compared with tlie (*oarser growth 
prcdiiced by dung, 

Cambridge University School of Agriculture. — The show was 
situated within the University's sphere of activity in agri- 
ciiltui'e, and a most interesting exhibit was arranged. The 
main feature was that of the hybridisation on Mendelian lines 
both of plants and animals. A series of the original parents 
and early crosses of wdieat, emting in the production of the new 
hybrids gave some idea of the enormous amount of labour 
which this work entails, the importance of which cannot be 
evci'-estiinated. A striking example of jMeiidel s law was 
alforded by rabbits. Skins of the original ])arents, Himalayan 
(white, l)lack points), and Untch (yellow and white) were 
siiown, and a skin of one cd the offspring of this cross, which 
diowed complete reversion to the original form, l^eing to all 
appearance an ordinary wild I’ahbit. Then followed the skins 
<-»f the litter produced from the first cross grey rabbits, showing 
•he characteristic points of each first parent recurring again 
separately. 
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Other exajnples of Mendelian science were shown ic i]„ 
work which has been done on the cotton and sugar cane 
by Cambridge men abroad, by means of specimens and ytii.itd. 
graphs of the methods employed in selection, &c. Speeiiu,.|b 
and maps were shown illustrating soil surveys in Norfolk aiii| 
other counties, and showing how the various farm 
followed in their disti ibution the different soils most favmual)!,.- 
to them. 

An interesting exhibit was one illustrating the food of wil,] 
birds — rooks, starlings, and larks. The contents of the biiib 
crops were separated out and shown. in diagrams by meani? (jf 
parallel columns ; seeds, grain, and beneficial insects on tlu- diit* 
side, against weeds and injurious insects on the credit sirb. 
The rook’s record was a black one, the food consisting wholly 
of grains. The starling was showm to be almost wholly beiu- 
ficial, while the lark consumed about an equal quantity nf 
weed seeds to put against the sown grain he ate. These results 
only referred to the spring, and the rook may be able to redeem 
his character during the rest of the year, but it is doubtful. 
There was not a single wireworm to his credit in this account. 

Other exhibits included plans of the Norfolk Agricultuial 
Station, where the tenant farmers of Norfolk are working ont 
their own problems in agricultural science. 

The Agricultural Education Association had a large dis]jlay 
of literature. Looking at the numbers of College prospectuses 
one realised how the country lias been covered during the last 
twenty yeara with centres for teaching and research in agri- 
culture. 

Harper-Adams Agricultural College, Newport, Salop.— Tills 
College, from the opposite side of England, had an interostiiiiJ: 
exhibit. The black seal) or wart disease of potatoes was illus- 
trated by a number of sjiecimens and diagrams. It is evident 
that it will not be the fault of the College if this new terror uf 
the potato grower gets a firmer hold on the West Midlands. 
Specimens, unfortunately somewhat damaged in transit, ill ns- 
trated the growth of the chicken in the egg from the first to 
the twenty-first day. A most striking little experiment v^':ls 
one showing the loss of water by evaporation, .It was shuwu 
that ground kept thoroughly hoed on the surface retained almost 
as much water as ground mulched with dung, and both jir^ 
served four or five times as, much water as ground simply blr 
rough. This experiment sent at least one visitor home deter- 
mined to ply the horse and hand hoes with redoubled vigour, 
whether there were weeds to kill or not. 

Other exhibits included n series of specimens of parasiric 
diseases, and photographs and diagrams showing various deimi't- 
ments of the college work. 
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The National Fruit and Cider Institute had a large display of 
and perries showing the effects of different ferments, 
and ef the qualities obtained from separate types of cider apples 
fliiti pears. Cultures of cider and perry yeasts and others 
illustrating cider sickness showed the good work the Institute 
is (h'ing in raising the manufacture of eider from ride of thumb 
iiu-rhods to the level of the wine and brewing industries, by the 
(■mpleyinent of scientific methods. 

Specimens of the various stocks used in raising fruit trees 
ai),l methods of propagation were shown. The specimens of 
aridte<l trees cut through in section showing the union of stock 
and scion, and other sections through pruned trees, showing 
ihi' l)ad effects of leaving a “snag” in i>runing, were most 
instructive. 

There was a large display of insect and fungoid pests and 
uiodes of treatment. Bottling of fruits, a useful side line for 
the fruit grower, and indeed for any owner of a garden, was 
illusti-atcd by types of suitable bottles. 

The Royal Meteorological Society had a fine array of the 
instruments and other appliances by winch weather records are 
;aken. The forecasts during the Show week were anxiously 
Hxaiiiined by many. Specimens and photographs showed the 
fifect of lightning, damage by hailstorms, &c. 

As in former years there was a climatological station outside 
where Air. Marriott gave demonstrations each day and also sent 
«[) pilot balloons to show the methotl adopted for ascertaining 
temperatures at high altitudes and drift of atmospheric 
ciiiTents. 

Nature Study and Rural Education, organised by the Councils 
(tf the Eastern Counties, occupied a large jjortion of the building. 
Among such a number of exliil;)its it is imp(.)ssible to notice 
many in a brief review. Wood models of various farming 
implements, &c., including a Great Eastern Railway express 
and station (perhaps a rather extended interpretation this, of 
Nature Study), showed much patient labour both in teacher 
and pupil, and a large number of drawings, specimens, and 
imtebooka showing results of work done made up a compre- 
liriisive exhibition, showed real efforts to interest the children 
A rural districts in their own surroundings, and give them 
a !)ent towards country pursuits. 
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FORESTRY EXHIBITION AT NORWICH. 

1911. 

The Forestry Exhibitions organised by the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society in conjunction with the Royal 
Arbor icultural Society are maintaining their high standard af 
excellence. They are steadily growing in importance mi-j 
increasing in interest. 

The Norwich Exhibition was the fifth one held under thf- 
auspices of the Royal Agricultural Society. As regards sizr. ir 
did not perhaps compare favourably with some former e.xhitii. 
tions, but in point of educational value, and as a reflectio]) 
of the Forestry features and capabilities of the district emhiacej 
by the Royal Show, it may be said to have been a great success. 

COMPETITIVE CLASSES. 

The Exhibition was divided into two main portions, nauielv 
(1) Competitive Classes for Special Medals and (2;, 
Classes for Exhibition only. The total entries nuuiherel 
103, distributed over 18 classes. 

The competitive classes for British-grown timbers wn? 
four in number, and of these, Classes 1 and 3, for timbers 
of broad-leaved trees, were decidedly the best. 

In Class 1, for specimens of Oak, Ash, Elm and Hkeih 
timber, the awards were as follows: — 

1st prize, Silver Medal. — The Earl of Leicester. 

2nd prize, Bronze Medal. — The Earl of Carnarvon, 

The Specimens shown in J^ord Leicester’s first prize k 
were exceedingly fine, evenly-grown, well-hearted plauhs, and 
those exhibited by Lord Carnarvon also consisted of timber 
of considerable merit. 

In Class 2, for Specimens of LarCH, SPRUCE and SCOTS 
Pine timber, there were four entries, and the awards were 

1st prize, Silver Modal. — The Earl of Carnarvon. 

2nd prize, Bronze Medal. — The Earl of Leicester. 

The Larch plank in the first prize lot was of particularly 
good quality, and both prize lots exhibited the feature? 
of well-grown coniferous timbers. 

In Class 3, for Specimens of HardwoOD Timber OTHER 
THAN those in CLASS 1, the awards were 

1st prize, Silver Medal. — Mr. C. Coltmaii Rogers, Stanage 
Park, Radnorshire. 

2Did prize, Bronze Medal. — The Earl of Leicester, 

Reserve, V.H.C. — The Earl of Albemarle. 

The stands of timber in this competition were remarkable 
both for the variety of species shown and for the relatively 
high quality and the dimensions of the planks. Probably ia 
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country but our own could so great a variety of 
.jiecif? of timber trees be grown to such perfection, 

('lass 4 was for Specimens of Any Home-grown CONI- 
PEfjous Timrer other than those in Class 2, and there 
four entries. The awards were 
Isr prize. Silver Medal.— The Earl of Leicester. 

•2iid prize, Bronze Medal.— The Earl of Carnarvon. 

Lord Leicester’s first prize stand contained Common Silver 
Fir, Sitka Spruce, Grandis Silver Fir, Cedar of Lebanon, and 
(Typtomeria Japonica— representative species from Europe, 
4 sia, and America. ’ 

l.ord Carnarvon’s second was for a single plank of exceed- 
ingly well-grown Corsican Pine, a tree that has hitherto been 
lerts extensively grown in this country than it deserves. 

Very interesting competitions were those in Classes 5 6, 
and 7, for Gates made of vari(ms home-grown timbers ami 
i^iiitable for farm and estate use. Tlmre were eleven entries 
and the awards were as follows : — 

Class 5— Oak Field Gates. 

Silver Medal—The Earl of Leicester. 

Bronze Medal — The Lord Barnard. 

Reserve (H.C.)— Mr. J. H. Gurney, Keswick Hall, 
Norwich. 

Class 6. — Field Gates op Home Timber other than 
Oak alone. 

Silver Medal — The Earl of Carnarvon. 

Bronze Medal — Tlie Lord Barnard. 

Y.H.C. — Messrs. R. & R. Nea verson. 

C(UTL. — The Earl of Leicester. 

The first prize gate in this class was a very excellent one 
made of chestnut and larch. The second prize gate, which 
was made of oak and larch, was also a very serviceable and 
nicely finished article. 

Class 7.— Any other Gate for Farm and Estate Use. 

Silver Medal — The Earl of Leicester. 

„ „ —The Lord Barnard. 

Amongst the entries in this class there were two gates of 
totally different construction, wliich tlie Judges considered 
were equally deserving of the premier award. One was a 
^eiy nice etitrance gate of Spanish cliestnut shown by Lord 
Leicester, and the other an exceedingly neat and well-fiiiished 
Land gate or hunting wicket sent by Lord Barnard. The 
matter was finally adjusted by the award of silver medals to 

of the competitors. 
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The competition in Class 8 was for Tree G-UARDs. pr^. 
sumably for park trees or for exceptionally valuable hedgerow 
trees, for plantation trees should not require such protection. 
The first prize in this class was awarded to Mr. C. Coltman 
Rogers for an exceedingly neat guard fence constructed of 
light wooden rails and wire netting ; the second to Messrs. 
K. & R. Neaverson ; the H.C. ticket going to Mr. E. R. Pr;ut for 
a simple but useful guard constructed of outside slabs of spruce. 

Chiss 9 was for Sections of Fencing coNSTRiTf-rgj^ 
MAINLY OP Wood, and there were four competitors. In 
this case the competition was open to tradesmen as well 
as to estate employees. Messrs. Armstrong, Addison A Co., 
of Sunderland, were awarded the silver medal for section 
lengths of variously designed wooden fences, both untreated 
and treated with antiseptics such as creosote and also by 
a process similar to burnetising, the advantage claimed for 
the latter method being that the timber can be painted over 
any time after treatment if desired, whereas creosoted timber 
cannot be painted. 

Bronze medals were awarded to Messrs. English Bros,. 
Wisbech, for various types of useful post and rail and trian- 
gular pale fences, and to The Stanley Underwood Company 
for chestnut pale fencing suitable for hunting districts. One 
special type of fencing constructed by the latter company is 
provided with “holt” holes at intervals to permit of foj^es 
getting through. 

In Classes 10 and 11 for specimens showing the effects on 
the timber of growing the trees in dense and open stands, an:| 
for specimens showing the quality of timber grown in different 
soils and situations, there was only one entry, namely, that by 
Mr. Morgan P. Price, Tibberton Court, Gloucester, of seven 
specimens of Scots pine timber grown on different soils. For 
this the Judges awarded a bronze medal. 

NON-COMPETITIVE CLASSES. 

Ill the non-competitive classes the chief exhibitors were 
the Earl of Leicester, Cambridge University School of Forestry, 
Lord Middleton, Earl Cadogan, and Mr. E. R. Pratt, Inter- 
esting exhibits also came from the Cooper Laboratory for 
Economic Research, the Right Hon. Sir Ailwyii E. Fellowes. 
Mr. E. J. Wythes, Sir Hugh Beevor, the Dowager Countess of 
Leicester, the Norfolk Naturalists’ Society, and Messrs. T. H. 
Prosser & Sons, Holloway Road, London. 

From the Cambridge School of Forestry there came a very 
extensive exhibit. Included in it were a large collection of 
planks and sections of stems illustrative of native and exotic 
trees capable of being grown in this country, and also seetions 
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aU'l iiiiportcil liiiLltuis willi \v])ich tho honiti grown 

timbers have at present to compete. From the same place there 

came useful series of material showing the utilisation of 
jucli native timbers as Ash, KJm, f^eecli, Alder, c^c. Very 
interesting’ also was the railway sleeper of creosoted beech. 
After being several years in use this sleeper was found to be 
in an excellent state of preservation. Creosoted beech is largely 
used in France for railway sleepers. Could not our own railway 
coiupauies be persuaded to try souiething in the way of utilising 
Ixvch and similar native grown tiiiibers in like manner ? 

Included in the Cambridge collection were also sets of 
specimens illustrative of foi'est botany, photograplis of trees, 
niid various other exhibits. For tliis very educative and exten- 
jivo collection from Cambridge the Judges recommended the 
award of the gold medal. 

The silver medal was awarded to Air. E. R. Pratt for the 
whole of his exhibits. Mr. Pratt showed, along with Messrs. 
Prosser & Sons of London, a complete set of matei'iat illustrating 
the whole process of manufacture of superior cricket bats from 
Siduc Alba cwrulea and also a less perfect kind made from 
Salix fragilu. The superiority of the cmnUea bats was well 
brought out. 

Messrs. Prosser & Sous also had on exhibition superior ash 
and other timber showing the manufacture of hockey sticks and 
lawn tenuis bats. Mr. Pratt’s exhibit further included screens 
made of black oak, and sections of ash timber grown on clay and 
on peat ; also a section of a thorn liedge showing the beneficial 
effects of the removal of elder plants and otlier objectionable 
weeds when the hedge was renovated by “ plashing.” 

On Air. Pratt’s stand there was also exhibited a useful set 
of micro-i)hotographs prepared by Alcssrs. Flatters & Garnett, 
showing the botanical features of the bat and crack willows. 

The Cooper Laboratory for Economic Research had a very 
interesting Btand on which were shown collections of material 
illustrative of the damage done by various insects to fruit and 
forest trees. This exhibit was awarded the bronze medal. 

Sir Hugh Beevor sent specimens showing damage done by 
voles to young larch trees, and also photographs of British 
Columbian trees. 

Lord Middleton sent a model of a useful creosoting tank, 
along with specimens of timber creosoted. 

I Alessrs. Geo. Black & Sons, Berwick, exhibited a beautifully 
finished model of creosoting plant by the pressure method. 

The Earl of Leicester had a stand of creosoted timber 
^vhich attracted very considerable attention. Very interesting 
Jata concerning the amount of creosote absorbed by the 
various species accompanied the sets of creosoted material. 
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It should be noted that the amount taken up by iiu^iu-.]. 
appears to depend mainly on : — 

(1) The species. 

(2) The age of the timber and extent to which 
heartwood has developed. 

(3) The structure and texture of the timber, e,(j. whethtn- tlj,. 
wood consists mainly of thick walled or thin walled eleiiii.-ii[< 

(4) The amount of water present in the timber, 

(5) The exact composition of the creosote oil an- 1 tlie 
method of its application to the timber. 

Some species absorb creosote more readily than otlioiv 
Young, rapidly-grown, coniferous timber with slight lieau- 
wood development will take up far more than matured liiuh]. 
with well developed heartwood. Timber grown in (iprn 
stands will absorb far more creosote than the close even- 
grained material taken from close forest. 

The practical question is, how much creosote is reallj 
required to effect the object in view ? The answer wunl i 
appear to depend largely on the extent to which creosi-iu- 
acts as a germicide and the extent to which it acts as a waur- 
proofing material. Space does not permit of this question lu inu 
discussed in detail, but it may be noted that it is quite 
to make the process too costly and that more creosote may easily 
be injected into the timber than is absolutely necessary. 

The following extract from a table of figures relating in 
the above, prepared for the Earl of Leicester by Mr, D<»mtlil 
Mnnro, may be of interest : 


Extract from table showing the quantAty of creosote aimrhA 
by different kinds of home-grown air-dried ibnher un.do' 
90 lb. pressure for 3 hours^ each piece of timber being efpi'il 
to I cubic foot. Price of cyxosotc., 4^(j. per gallon : sp. go 
1 * 060 . 


Name of timber 

weight 

beiurfi 

^being 

creosoted 

Weight 

after 

creosuting 

Weight 

ubsorbctl 

Weight 
absorbed 
per cubic 
foot 

Oil hie iV" : 
of 


Lb. 

oz. 

Lb. 

oz. 

Lb. 

oz. 

Lb. 

oz. 


Oak 

Ill 

0 

16 

2 

0 

2 

0 

8 

0 <i-2i 

Spanish chestnut . 

10 

8 

10 

13 

0 

5 

1 

4 

0 (i-.ln 

Beech ; 

12 

0 

17 

8 

5 

8 

22 

0 

0 'J'iU 

Ash 

12 

0 

17 

6 

5 

G 

21 

8 

0 \*-u 

Sycamore 

10 

12 

17 

0 

6 

4 

25 

0 

0 I'jnSl 

Quercus Ilex . 

IG 

4 

18 

10 

2 

6 

y 

8 

1.1 i-l'J 

Birch 

13 

12 

19 

8 

6 

12 

23 

0 

0 

Larch 

10 

1 

11 

0 

0 

15 

3 

12 

0 h.V< 

Scots pine 

10 

10 

U 

i 

3 

10 

i 14 

8 

0 1-15 

Corsican pine. 

8 

12 

17 

12 

' 9 

0 

! 36 

0 

1 :42^ 

Spruce . 

10 

5 

16 

8 

i 6 

3 

24 

12 

0 li»'^ 

Silver fir 

9 

2 

16 

12 

7 

10 

30 

8 

1 '.••[>1 
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Interesting photographs were also sent from Holkhani 
of the shelter woods (chiefly Corsican pine) formed on the 
sand dunes by the Earls of Leicester. 

Interesting collections of Bat Willows and other plants 
were sent by Messrs. Daniels Bros., of Norwich, and Mr. Ernest 
j. Wythes, from Copped Hall, Epping. Mr. Wythes, whose 
exhibit was very highly cojiimended by the Judges, also had 
oil his stand “quarterclefts” prepared for hats of Salix 
cxridea and of S\ fragilis^ along with specimens of these 
willows contrasting the appearance of the bark of the one 
specie.s with that of the other. 

Space does not permit of detailed accounts being given 
of many other interesting exhibits such as those of Earl 
Ciidogan, Messrs. Richardson & Sons of Stamford, and the 
Norwich and Norfolk Naturalists’ Society. 

Having the fact in view that the districts from which 
the exhibits were drawn — chiefly the East Anglian counties 
—is a comparatively restricted one, it may safely be claimed 
that the Forestry Exhibition at Norwich was altogether most 
successful. 

What appears lacking in these annual exliibitioiis (if a 
critical note may be sounded) is an additional number of 
competitive classes to bring out more fully certain features 
in the utilisation of home-grown timl)ers, and to show, if 
possible, new uses to which many less commonly used timbers 
might well be put — new uses for beech timber, for instance. 
Probably in fnture shows some of the points suggested may^ 
bo taken up. 

In conclusion I may be permitted to say that praise and 
thanks are due to all who worked so ^eartily for the success 
of the exhibition— to the local Forestry Oojiiinittee, and the 
local secretary, Mr. J. C. Blofeld. Also to the stewards, 
Messrs. George Marshall and 0. Coltman Rogers, who both 
were assiduous in their attentions throughout and who made 
most excellent arrangements for the Judges and for the staging 
and setting out of the exhibits. 

J. F. Annand. 

Armstrong College, 

Newcastlo-npon-Tyne. 
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PLANTATIONS AND HOME NURSERIES 
COMPETITION, 1911. 

Out of a total of fifty entries in the above Competition, twriuv- 
two were plantations, twenty-one home iiui'series, and sevf'n 
estates. This number is twice as large as in either of tlK- tw,, 
previous years. A gi-eat deal of interest was manifested hv 
estate owners, agents, and foresters, and the Local ComnnitHe 
had evidently worked hard to obtain the maximum numbei- of 
competitors. More entries came from Norfolk than from the 
other two eligible counties, there being thirty-three entries 
from it, as compared with thirteen from Suffolk and four from 
Cambridgesliire. There were entries in every class, and onh 
in two cases was it felt that a second prize could not suitatrv 
be awarded. 

The majority of the classes are similar to those of previous 
years, the only considerable alteration being the appearance in 
the entry forms of a new section for estates as a whole The 
Committee is to be congratulated on striking out on a new 
line, which appears to have been immediately successful, as a 
keen competition resulted. It is, however, worth considevatiun 
whether in future years it would not be advisable to include 
less than appears on the schedules under the Estates Clas,s. At 
* present the section is open for woodland properties not less 
than 1,000 acres in area, the Judges to take into account the 
production of timber, ornamental planting, planting for sporting 
purposes, and improvement of residential amenities, and pioper 
management of hedgerow timber.” To give proper attention 
to all these points entails much labour on the part of tlie Judges. 
As it happened, it was not difficult in the recent competition 
for the Judges to decide between the merits of the ditfereut 
estates on the matters mentioned, but as this might not always 
be the case, an alteration is suggested. In future it may be 
better to confine the attention of the Judges to the condition of 
the woods and plantations alone. 

The full list of the Awards will be found in tlie A})pendix. 
pp. exxv. and exxvi. 

For purposes of comparison we shall discuss the competition 
classes in the order in which they^ appear in the Official List. 
Class I. — “ Plantation mainly of hardwoods 5 to 30 years old. 
imt less than 6 acres in extent, restricted to landowners 
with more than 300 acres of woodland.” 

The hardwood plantations were not quite satisfactory The 
old system of growing broad-leaved trees among conifers— the 
latter being intended to act as “ nurses ” — is still very largely 
practised ; indeed, all of those entered were of this mixed 
composition. The hardwoods might have grown well liad 
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iioi been that iu most cases tliey were crushed out by the more 
for'.vard growth of the conifers when young. The first ])rize 
was given to Colonel Petre, as liis plantation was much mere 
[fgiilar than Lord Cadogan’s, and because the proportion of 
Ijard woods to conifers was greater. The trees in the Westwick' 
wood showed promise of better growth, the planting liad been 
well done and cheaply carried out, both as i-egards soil culti- 
vation and expenditure on seedlings. Still, as suggested above, 
none of the competitors can be congratulated on their hardwood 

t plantations. 

' II.— “ Plantation mainly of hardwoods 5 to dO yeai-s 

old, not less than d acres in extent, restricted to landowners 
with less than 300 acres of woodland.'’ 

The first prize was given to Sir Hugh Beevo]-, Hai-ghain, for 
in interesting wood, consisting of vailous hardwoods (beech, oak, 
ish, sycamore, and Spanish chestnut) in mixture witJi larcli. 

the last named species has taken the lead, vigorous thinning 
will be required if the hardwoods are to be saved, as we think 
[hey should be. This wood was superior to the others in the 
^auie class as having been more economically established and 
more regularly planted upon a definite scheme, full details of 
which were furnished. The land had been twice cultivated 
with a steam plough, at a cost of 20,?. per acre, and the trees 
planted 4 ft. apart. 

Second place was taken by Mr. W. A. Macfailane-Grieve for 
a mixed hardwood plantation in the form of a belt, which could 
only have value for shelter, game preservation, and ornament. 
The trees were, however, perfectly liealtby, presented a good 
appearance, and showed vigorous growth, although now in need 
of thinning. 

Class III. — “ Plantation mainly of conifers 6 to 30 years old, 
for landowners with more than 300 acres of woodland.” 
The best competition took place in this class, there being 
eight entries, most of which had points whicli commended 
themselves. Colonel Petre ’s plantation was considered better 
tlian the others because of its composition, splendid growth, 
admirable choice of species according to the soil and situation, 
tliH small expenditure on formation, and the low cost in mainten- 
ance. It consists of fairly large contiguous groups of Douglas 
fir, Japanese larch, and European larch, each species being 
kept by itself. The trees were planted seven yeare ago, being 
^fien four years old, in the case of the Douglas fir and European 
brch, and three years of age in the case of the Japanese larch. 
The first-named were bought cheaply as two-year-old seedlings 
at 3s. 6d. per thousand, and the Japanese larch as one-year-old 
Seedlings. The soil is poor, lightj and sandy, but of considerable 
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depth, and previously bore pines which, judging from 
left round the plantation, must have been of goodly dimen. 
sions. The young trees were planted 3 ft. 9 in. apart each 
way, the ground having been previously “pitted” at a cost 
of Is. 3d. per hundred pits, while 2s. Ad, per day was pai,] 
for labour in the insertion of the plants — equivalent to aliout 
6s. per thousand. Scarcely anything required to be expeinle.i 
on re-planting, because very few deaths occurred. A snin of 
7s. per acre was spent for work of this kind and in keepin^r 
the small plants clear of weeds, attention only being required 
during the first season. Fencing was unnecessary, owing to 
the absence of rabbits. 

As to dimensions, the Douglas firs, at the date when the 
competition was held, had an average height of 16 ft., with a 
girth of 7 in. at 5 ft. from the ground. Recently the trees 
have been making annual growths of 3^ to 4 ft. in length, in a 
few instances even a little more. The Japanese larch air 
much stronger than the European species, and at the time nf 
inspection looked as if they would easily outstrip the common 
variety, although there is little difference in their averaire 
li eight at present. While the Japanese was quite free from 
pests the European larch had suffered to some extent from 
both aphis and canker. 

In the same class as the foregoing plantation is one of Mr, 
E. G. Pretyman’s on the Orwell estate. The Brookhill Park 
plantation, as it is called, is almost wh'olly made up of European 
larch and is no\v twenty years of age. It was the best planta- 
tion of its age viewed by the Judges, but fewer particulars could 
be given as regards cost and mode of formation, so that it waf; 
awarded only second prize. Although it has turned out fairly 
successful, it was dangerous to plant so much pure larch with 
only a few oaks interspersed, which have since been dominated 
by the conifers. The thinnings have been very light up to 
the present, but well carried out, leaving the trees on an 
average about 6 ft. apart. The result is that we have a clo?e 
crop of shapely and useful poles about 35 ft. in height with a 
girth of 14^ in. at 5 ft. from the ground. 

The third prize was awarded to Colonel Petre for a 25 
acre plantation composed of S«ota pine. The land had 
previously been occupied by the birch, but this was cleared 
and the area systematically afforested. The species was well 
chosen as being the best adapted to the light sandy soil. The 
type of plants used (one-year-old seedlings placed in a 
temporary nursery for two years) was well advised, as was 
proved by the low death rate, and the cost, both for plants and 
planting, was remarkably small in spite of the fact that casual 
labour, obtained locally, carried out the operations. 
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Lord Cadogau s recently formed coniferous plantations 
oocopicd fomdli place in this important class. These are 
jTrovdng surprisingly well upon soil of the poorest description 
^saiid with a chalk subsoil. The excellent growth may 
partly be due to the thorough cultivation of the soil, which is 
ploughed to a depth of from lb to 18 in, with the forest 
plough used by Mr. Hankins, head forester on the estate. 
The fault in regard to this plantation is its extremely 
mixed character. Although intended for a conifer plantation, 
and established upon soil suitable only for conifers, hardwoods 
of many sorts occur to the extent of one-third, wliile the coni- 
fers also are mixed indiscriminately. It was impossible to 
^rive an award under these circumstances, although the piantin‘» 
operations had been carefully and skilfully carried out. ^ 
Unsuccessful competitors included the Earl of Albemarle, 
whose wood was too irregular, Sir Ailwyn Fellowes, and Mr! 
Kenneth M. Clark, whose plantations had been over-thinned. 

Class 17.—“ Plantation mainly of conifers 0 to 30 years 
old, restricted to landowners with less tluui 300 acres of 
woodland.” 

Only one award could be made in this class, viz., to Major 
Montgomerie, Garboldisharn, two other entries being from 
the Northrepps Estate and Old Puckenham, where the woods 
had not been economically managed. Major Montgomerie's 
conifer plantation contained a number of trees which ought to 
have been removed, such as diseased larch, dead Scots pine, 
and over-dominant individuals, hut future thinnings may 
remedy this defect to some extent. As it is, the plan tal ion is 
too dense, but the close canopy has acted well in the production 
of long poles, free from side In-anchcs. 

The plantation at Northrepps is composed largely of silver 
firs, very badly attacked by aphis, and a mixture of Bcots pine, 
larch, sycamore, oak, poplar, &c., widely separated from each 
other, and therefore coarse, branchy, and almost useless from 
a timber point of view, but of some value for shelter. On the 
Old Biickenham property the plantation contained even a larger 
assortment of species, and may meet the requirements of game 
preservation, but it has certainly not been formed with any 
SJlvicLiltural object. The expense of planting in both of the 
above cases seems to have been excessive. 

Class V. — “ For the best example of the conversion of an 
unprofitable wood, over 10 acres in extent, into a thrifty 
condition, of which a clear history must he given.” 

There were five entries from landowners seeking to improve 
existing plantations by the removal of the worst trees and the 
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substitution of a better young crop. Of these the Weaseiihatn 
plantation of the Dowager Countess of Leicester is dearly 
the best. It consists of a piece of woodland, really the rein’, 
nants left after the severe gale of 1895 : the semi-isolated Uces 
have sown the ground where cleared, giving rise to lai*g(. 
numbers of seedlings. The species now appearing natiirailv 
in this way are Douglas fir, Abies nohilis, Norway spnice. 
Scots pine, oak, and birch. As the parent trees fulfil theiv 
double function of production and protection they are gradually 
removed, thus allowing the young plants to get the light whici] 
they require for their further development. 

The second prize in this class was given to Lord Cadogau 
for a larch wood in process of conversion into a plantation 
of a different kind. In the opinion of the Judges mistalies 
had been made in the selection of the species for the young 
crop. Elm predominates, although this would not seem to l;e 
the proper tree for the poor, dry, sandy soil. The mixture 
about two-thirds hardwoods and one-third conifers ; the greater 
part of the area is, however, more suitable for Corsican ov 
other pines. Aesthetic considerations have no doubt weighed 
in the choice of trees, and the rising wood is well adapted for 
shooting. 

Sir T. Towel 1 Buxton showed plantations under this clasj:. 
They are mature woods, which are being restocked by means 
of groups wherever gaps have occurred. The fault to he found 
in this case is not so much one of principle but rather 
practice, the openings in the old wood being insufficient, and 
the groups of young plants much too limited in area. 

Class VI. — For the best managed Woodland Estate.’' 

There were seven entries, and the first prize was gained hy 
Colonel Petre, Westwick. Several points of excellence brought 
about this result. First of all, the large proportion of woodland 
— not less than 45 per cent, of the total area being afforested: 
secondly, the plantations have a markedly thriving appearance: 
further, the species for the younger plantations have been 
chosen with exceptional skill as regards soil, situation, and 
aspect. The trees have also been planted economically and 
upon the most approved methods. Expense in fencing has 
been practically obviated by exterminating rabbits on the 
estate. Elsewhere one heard of measures adapted against this 
pest, but no estate was found where the effect had been so good 
as on the Westwick property. The main object of the owner 
has evidently been timber production, while on jnany estate? 
this consideration has been subordinated to sport, shelter? 
ornament. Even considered on aesthetic grounds, Westwick 
must take a high place among estates. 
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The secona prize fell to the Earl of Leicester, Holkbain, 
e the woodlands occupy 5 per cent, of the area. The most 
outstiinding feature on this property from the forester’s point 
ofvirw is the planting of sand dunes on the sea coast. This 
(iifticult piece of work,^ carried out by the late Lord Leicester 
forty or fifty years ago, is not paralleled in the United Kingdom, 
The plantations extend for about three miles along the coast and 
coniprise an area of 200 acres. The Corsican pine is the prin- 
cipal species used, and so well has it taken to the land that it is 
reproducing itself abundantly on some of the unplanted ground. 
As regards the plantations, many of them are good, the rapid 
growth of both the larch and Corsican pine being noted. 
Auention has also been given to various conifers such as do 
iu>t usually occur in large quantities. Particular mention may 
be made of numerous fine specimens on the Fulmerston 
division of the estate. These include Abies uohilis glaucci^ 
Thuya pUcata, Picea sitkaensis, Pseudois'uga Douglasii^ Libo~ 
f'drus decurrens, Tsuga Mertensiana^ Cupressus ?iootkate?ms, 
and Aides magniflca. The groves of Querms Ilex commanded 
attention as being the best in our country. The younger 
plantations had been rather expensively formed and could 
not be said to have much economic value. 

The Judges awarded a special bronze medal to Mr. E. G. 
Pretyman, M.P., for his Orwell estate. About 10 per cent, of 
the area is under trees, and some of the plantations, such as the 
Brookhill Park plantation already commented upon, have been 
particularly well managed. The treatment, too, of the coppice 
with standards is of considerable merit. As on most estates, game 
preservation has modified the system of forestry to a consider- 
able extent. The ground is well adapted for the growth of 
Spanish chestnut, and much has been made of this species, 

: especially in coppice. The treatment of the young plantations 
ihap been less systematic than at Westwick, and fewer particu- 
lars were forthcoming regarding expenditure upon formation. 
Xear the Hall individual trees had been well cared for, some 
Pmm insignis being splendid examples of their kind, and one 
evergreen oak giving a measurement of no less than 15 ft. girth 
•t 5 ft. from the ground. 

Among so many woodland estates, where minute attention 
Ui5 been given to forestry. Lord Hastings’ fine property, 
Chiton. Constable, could receive no award. The estate extends 
*> 15^000 acres and the woodlands to 1,500 acres, so that 
although the percentage is good it does not approach that of 

Westwick property. A great deal of attention is given to 
?aine preserving, and this has had its effect on the manage- 
®ent to such an extent that the woods have suffered from a 
'ilviculiural point of view. The provision of sporting facilities 
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and ornamental effect were duly taken into account in jndgii^^ 
but timber production was rejfarded as the main consideration 
and in this respect Melton Constable is lacking. Efforts aiv 
now being made to rectify matters, but it will be many yeat:; 
before the results are seen, for at present the majority of 
woods are very thin or consist of poor standards over coppice, 
both being of low productive capacity. Drainage has iiijj 
always been well attended to, and there is no proper grailation 
of ages or any attempt at a working plan. On the other haiu{ 
there can be no doubt about the arboricultural beauty of the 
woodlands, particularly those in the neighbourhood of the park, 
which has been laid out with marked skill. 

Other proprietors who entered their estates under Class Vl. 
were Sir Aihvyn Fellowes, Mr. Thomas Barrett Lennard, ant 
Mr. J. H. Gurney. Although possessing many features of interest 
and having a considerable indirect value, the plantations on 
these estates do not, in the opinion of the Judges, compare 
favourably with those that gained prizes. At Honiiighara thert- 
was no home nursery, and the trees used in forming new 
plantations were much too large for safe removal, while the 
thinning of the older woods had been too severe. Mr. J.H, 
Gurney had not many woods to show, so that the work on his 
estate could hardly be compared to that on the larger properties 
but in some respects the management has been exceptionally 
good. The system of coppice with standards, for example, has 
been well carried out and some natural regeneration of conifers 
seems likely to yield valuable results. Some of the plantations 
have been over-thinned, however — rather a common weakness. 
On Mr. Barrett Leiinard’s estate there are considerable areas 
under Scots pine, but there is only a very small nursery and the 
woods have not been treated systematically. In this case, abo. 
too many trees have been removed from the young plantations 
in the thinnings, and there is a lack of heavy timber on the 
estate — a fact for which the poor soil is largely responsible. 

Home Nurseries. — Keen competition was the result of the 
numerous entries under this head. On several estates very few 
faults could be found with the material presented. Taking 
everything into account, the nursery at Culford, which was 
awarded a silver medal, is a good type of what is required. 
It is 7 acres in extent, and plants in all stages may be seen, 
from the newly germinated seedlings to the ordinary type of 
transplant ready for the woods, while there are also saplings 
of larger size. Mr. Hankins, the forester, has given a great 
deal of care to the fine stock of plants. His seed beds are of 
special interest, not only on account of their large extent, but 
because they bear such a large variety of seedlings. Iho 
Culford nursery was adjudged as being the best managod 
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jjrge home nursery, and received first awards for seed beds 
(ff {. 0 infers and for the best plots of seedlings from seeds 
folle<‘ted on the estate. Another nice nursery is that at 
Sprowston, where Sir Eustace Gurney takes such a personal 
interest in the propagation of trees. The first-rate nursery at 
Holkham lost points in the judging on account of there being 
no seed beds, but the best plots of transplanted trees were seen 
0,1 this estate. Two nurseries were entered from Lord 
peauchainp’s Langley estate, where the plots of special merit 
the pines, Douglas fir, and Sitka spruce. In the case of 
tlr, Kenneth Clark s nursery at Sud bourne, a liigher award 
Avoidd probably have been given had there not been a lack 
of variety in the species grown. Tins nursery is no less than 
; acres in extent and practically no plants are purchased, 
the forester believing in raising them from seed of his own 
collection, and, on the whole, the young trees are growing 
healthily and are well rooted. Among the smaller nurseries 
there was scarcely any competition, it being stipulated in the 
entry form that the ground must not exceed half an acre in 
extent, whereas nearly all the nurseries shown had a greater 
area. Major Montgomerie, however, entered quite a good little 
nursery at Garboldisham and obtained an award for it. 

Most of the twenty-one home nurseries entered were shown 
in excellent condition, and the stock of plants was generally 
well chosen. A considerably higher standard relatively was 
attained in the Nursery Competition than in the Plantations 
fir Estates. Perhaps this may be taken as an indication of 
coming improvements in other dej)artiiientB on private estates. 
A very general fault was to allow too much space betsveeti the 
niH’sery lines, and the raising of plants from seed was not 
always well understood. In the 8ele(!tion of site, too, some 
' serious errors had been made. 

In conclusion, the Judges wish to record their appreciati(m 
of the kindness and hospitality which wos shown to them 
'luring the inspection. The arrangements must have entailed 
a great deal of labour on the part of the Committee, which, 
however, has the satisfaction of feeling that everything went 
smoothly from start to finish. Particularly heavy work fell 
upon Mr. Blofeld, who was responsible for the itinerary and 
accompanied the Judges during the tour. He had the assistance 
of Mr. Burroughes and Mr. Breretoii. In the early stages of 
preparation Mr. Coltman Rogers had innch of the organising 
'vork to do, and to him the Judges are, to a large extent, 
indebted for securing such a large number of motor cars, 
^hu 9 saving a great deal of time, and in fact making the 
adjudication upon the twenty-two different estates possible 
''dthiii so brief a period as seven days. 
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Among those who generously placed their cars a; 
disposal of the Judges were Lord Cadogan, Lord Hastings 
Lord Leicester, the Dowager Countess of Leicester, Sir AihwiJ 
Fellowes, Major Montgomerie, Sir Hugh Beevor, Mr. K. 
liams, Magdalen College, Oxford, Mr. Pretyman, Mr. Brereton 
Sir Thomas Gooch, and Mr. Blofeki. Hospitality was 
kindly offered by many of the above, as well as by Sir Hej^inal,] 
Beauchamp, Colonel Petre, Mr. Burroughes, Sir Eustace Gnrnev 
Mr. J. H. Gurney, Mr, Henry, Mr. Mortimer, Mr. E. M. Haiise] 
Mr. Hankins, and others. To all of these the Judges would 
express their gratitude ; so much kindness made the work of 
adjudication quite a pleasure. 

Alexander Slater, \ j 
Eraser Story, / 


FARM PRIZE COMPETITION, 1911. 

REPORT OF JUDGES IN CLASSES 1. AND 11. 
Those whose privilege it was to visit Norfolk and Suffolk in 
connection with the Royal Agricultural Society’s Farm Prize 
Competition of 1911 are not likely readily to forget tkrir 
enjoyable tour. The first visit was paid in November, 1910 . 
commencing with the district round about Norwich, aud all 
enjoyed the experience of the exhilarating bracing air. tlie 
beautiful country with its dotted carpeting of old gold 
bracken and woodlands strewn with fallen leaves, over which 
the pheasants scurried in their hundreds, the while one 
motored along the pretty roads. The second visit was paid 
in February, and the third and last at the end of tlie niomh 
of May and beginning of June, on which occasion we were 
treated to the beautiful colouring of the red and white 
trifolium, delicately tinted sainfoin, and here and there a 
glorious blaze of red poppies, which gave the agricultural 
mind food for reflection on the necessity for the careful and 
constant cultivation with which the East Anglian faruier is 
confronted. 

From an agricultural point of view, perhaps the most ^ 
striking features were the large fields of turnips, which are 
here to be seen at their best, the numerous stacks of 
built out in the fields, the hedges growing on high-built banks, 
and the sight of horses working in the fields late into the 
afternoon, in fact during the month of February right inio 
the dusk of evening. One field of swedes 130 acres in extent, 
all singled and set out on perfectly clean land, made a splendid 
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jliow in June, whatevei* may have been its fate in the drought 
^vhicl^ was to follow. One expected to see great things in the 
yyjv nf root crops, and in this we were not disappointed — 
itulKMl a spirit of envy was aroused. The stacking in the 
fields, while possessing the advantage of convenience at harvest 
time, and reducing the risk of loss in the unfortunate event of 
<1 iKMiiestead fire, made one think of tlie subsetpient labour of 
liaiilage, and seemed to afford free play to the vermin which 
iiia»le their home in the hedge banks. 

The system of double yokes, or two journeys to the fields for 
ihe teams of horses, raised the quest ion as to whether there was 
any advantage in this method, either in the amount of work done, 
or to ^he horses. It was suggested by one of the party that the 
liorses and men did not return to the stable until night, often 
wet and cold, and that there was consequently some risk of the 
former not receiving the same care and attention in grooming 
and feeding and the same good rest as is obtainable when only 
one journey to the fields is made, in which case the horses 
are in the stable for good in the early afternoon, and the 
hoi*se-keeper has the remaining time at his disposal properly 
and thoroughly to attend his charge ; indeed, the general 
appearance of many of the horses seen gave point to the 
argument. 

But not so in East Suffolk ; there, while doing apparently as 
much work, the horses get into the stable in fair time in the 
afternoon, liaving been resting only half an hour in the middle 
of the day, instead of two and a half hours, and whether Shires 
orSuffolks the horses looked none the worse on this account. 
Although East Suffolk is looked upon as the home of the Suffolk 
Pimch, the western side of the county claims many fine studs, 
one of these being found on one of the (iompeting farms, 
while on another farm visited, well away from the Suffolk 
border, in the county of Korfolk, none but Suffolk horses 
were kept. 

A great feature in Norfolk is the enormous number of Irish 
cattle which are yearly imported, and the visitor wonders what 
Norfolk would do without Ireland, or possibly, Ireland without 
Norfolk. These cattle are to be seen in thousands on the fertile 
marshes of the sea-board during the spring and summer, where 
many of them become fat, the remainder being fattened at the 
bomesteads during the winter months, where they serve the 
•^laal purpose of converting huge quantities of stmw and roots 
buo manure, and, with the assistance of cakes and meal,^ of 
producing beef. The cattle are not given cake for the first 
loiu’teen days after coming off the marshes, it being considered 
wasteful to do so. They are first thoroughly “broken” to roots 
Hnd chaff', the cake coming later. The quantities of sliced roots 
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fed to the bullocks are surprising to any one unacquainted wittj 
East Anglian methods. The roots are sliced, sometimes by lianj 
and placed in large open wooden trays in the middle 
cattle yards which are generally open in the centre and covi^j-el 
in round the sides, where are the mangers for the cake aii,J 
chaff or other dry food. As much as 3 bushels of roots 
are given to a bullock in a day, and it is one man’s job to eiit 
for and tend to thirty bullocks. The roots, after being siicoj. 
are put into bushel skips, which are set out in rows and piled uj, 
one above the other in the root house ready for use. They jire 
refilled as soon as empty, thus keeping a supply always at haini. 
Load upon load of straw is put into the yards to keep the cattle 
warm and clean, and to be broken down into manure, theiv 
being plenty of straw available, and no market for it in the 
outlying districts. Nor is there much waste of space, the cattle 
being closely herded ; in one instance thirty polled cattle were 
seen in a yard 45 ft. by 50 ft. These animals were entirelv 
attended to by one man, and they did him credit. It was 
noticed that the roots fed to cattle were not always clean, 
and besides the disappointment of seeing good food spoiled 
in this way, this want of attention is productive of very dirty 
trays in the yards. The custom seemed to be to run a few 
pigs in the cattle yard to eat up waste and anything ehe 
available. 

Notwithstanding that Irish cattle for grazing are so great 
a feature in Norfolk, one naturally expected to see a fair 
number of the breed of cattle which take their name from these 
two counties, namely, the Norfolk and Suffolk Red Polls, 
now registered as “Red Polls,” but curiously enough very 
few of these most useful dual-purpose cattle were to be seen 
on the farms visited ; those seen were chiefly steers or heifers 
grazing, which not only get fat quickly, hut are much sought 
after by butchers and always command top beef price. Norfolk 
and Suffolk, however, still possess many noted herds of this 
breed, while several herds are also distributed about different 
parts of the country. 

The sheep seen were mainly crossbred : Suffolk crossed 
with Cotswold, or Lincoln crossed with Suffolk, or else of the 
pure Suffolk type ; and they play an important part in the 
manuring of the land by consuming the turnips and liaving 
cake and corn at the same time. 

The swede crop is frequently divided in varying proportions 
between the sheep flock and the cattle in the yards. Where no 
sheep are kept, all the roots are drawn off the land for bullock 
feeding. Where the land is eminently suitable for sheep and 
their fertilising influence, then most of the roots are left to ho 
consumed where grown. Frequently, when it is intended to 
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fold the swedes on the land with sheep, rhe manuring for the 
t-rop takes the form of artificial manures, and where they are 
to lie drawn off the land for bullock feeding, farmyard manure 
i5 given in good quantity to maintain the fertility. Following 
the famous Norfolk custom, barley, or sometimes oats, is grown 
after the swedes, and may receive a little special manure, but 
this is not generally necessary. The barley is undersowii with 
small seeds for hay or grazing, the ‘^seeds’’ mixture generally 
consisting of rye-grass and clover. If grown for Ijay, Italian 
rye-grass is generally used, but Pacey’s perennial rye-grasB is 
more favoured for the following wheat crop, as the Italian is 
said to draw the land and to “ run to twitch,” this last obviously 
being a reflection on the purity of the seed. Wheat follows 
the seeds and completes the famous four course which is the 
guiding principle of all our rotations, and is here only broken 
to admit of occasional green crops for the sheep, or catch crops, 
such as the growing of white clover in the wheat, and sainfoin 
or trifolium for hay or folding. 

At the time of the last visit of inspection I'oots and corn 
looked well, and were not greatly suffering from drought, but 
rain was wanted, and the subsequent very dry weather must 
have been seriously felt. It would be a rare and pleasant 
experience to find a district comparatively free from twitch, 
and it is to be regretted that Norfolk and Suffolk show 
their full share of this insidious pest. This fact is worth 
noting when taken in conjunction ^viih another all too fre- 
quently seen, namely, the utter disregard for the cleanliness 
of headlands, which must eventually become seed-beds for 
filth. 

Perhaps it is to the credit of Farm Prize Competitions that 
some efforts to remedy dirty fields and foul headlands were 
noticeable. Outfalls had been cleared, hedges trimmed, gates 
and fences put in order, buildings repaired, and spouts cleaned 
out, although a little of tliis latter task was left for the Judges, 
had they been so inclined. There are buildings of all kinds to 
be found in the two counties, good, bad, and indifferent, but 
some very good. Rents generally are most reasonable ; rates 
are not high ; labour is good and relialdc ; so that, taken all 
round, the agriculturists of these two beautiful counties have 
much upon which to congratulate themselves, not the least 
being the generous sporting lan<nords for which East Anglia 
is noted. 

We will now proceed to a brief description of the com- 
petiiion and of some of the winning farms. The following 
prizes were offered by the Norwich Local Committee for the 
best-managed farms, chiefly arable, in the counti(‘s of Norfolk 
and Suffolk 
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Class I. — Farm, chiefly Arable, of 500 acres or over, exclusive of 
Heath aud Saltings. First Prize, 100/.- Second Prize, 50^. Third Prize. 2iV, 

Class II. — Farm, chiefly Arable, of not less than 250 acre.i aui 
under 500 acres, exclusiTC of Heath and Saltings. First Prize, ‘‘ii 
Second Prize, 30^. Third Prize:, I of. 

Class III.— Farm, chiefly Arable, of not less than 100 acres at.l 
under 250 acres, exclusive of Heath and Saltings. First Prize, 
Second Prize, 25f. Third Prize, lOf. 

Class IV.— Farm, chiefly Arable, of not less than .50 acres and under 
100 acres, exclusive of Heatli and Saltings. First [’rize, 40f, Sc&i[i,| 
Prize, 20f. Third Prize, lOf. 

Class V. — Farm, chiefly Arable, of not less than 10 acres ami node,' 
50 acres, exclusive of Heath and Saltings. First Prize, 20f. Si-con,) 
Prize, 10/. Third Prize, ">/. 

The following entry fees were charged to Members of tlie 
Koyal Agricxiltural Society of England and to Members of tin- 
Royal Norfolk and Suffolk Agricultural Associations : for 
Class I., 21. 10s.; for Class II., 21.; for Class III., II. Kb.; 
for Class IV., 11. ; for Class V., lO-s. To non-members of any 
of the three above-mentioned institutions, double fees 
charged. 

The conditions of entry stipulated that the competition was 
to be limited to tenant farmers paying a hond-fide rent for at 
least tliree-fourths of the land in their occupation, the wholo 
of which should be entered for competition. Competitors were 
required to give full particulars of any land in their occupation 
outside the area of the competition. In the case of a border 
farm being partly in one of the above-mentioned counties, and 
partly in an adjoining county not included in the competition, 
such farm was considered eligible, provided that the homestead 
and at least one-half of the land were situated in the area of the 
competitions. In assessing the proportion of arable and grass 
land on the occupation, the heatli and saltings were not to be 
included. All land that had been laid down to pasture for ten 
years was considered as permanent pasture. Competitors must 
have had the land in their occupation for not less than two 
years. In the absence of sufficient merit, the Judges had 
power to withhold the prizes. The Judges were asked specially 
to consider general management with a view to profit ; th^ 
system of cropping ; cleanliness and management of both 
arable and grass land ; the quality and suitability of live 
stock, especially that bred upon the farm ; the state of gates, 
fences, and roads ; the general neatness and state of cottages 
so far as the tenant was liable ; the inode of book-keeping 
followed, if any ; the management of the dairy and dairy 
produce Avliere dairying was pursued ; and the duration of ihr 
tenancy. 
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The following entries were received Class L, 13 entries ; 
('lass II., 17 entries; Class HI., 15 entries; Class IV., 11 
entries ; Class V., 9 entries. 

First Prize Farm in Class I. 

Occupied by Mr. S. R. Sherwood, of Play ford, Ipswich. 

This farm consists of llh acres arable, 139 acres grass, 
170 acres heath, and 1.5 acres woods, is held on a 
yearly tenancy under tlie Marquess of Bristol, and has been 
occupied by Mr. Sherwood for sixteen years. About half of 
die arable land is of a very light and sandy character, full of 
stones, and liable to buri] in very dry seasons. The remainder 
consists of mixed soil of fair depth. The upland pasture land 
is fairly good. There are some poor low-lyiug meadows, with 
a very good water supply. The cropping is in the main on the 
four-course system, with variations for catch cropping com- 
mencing on the wheat or oat stubbies. The catcli crops include 
tiifolium, rye, tares, cabbages, and kale, and are usually 
followed by roots, principally white turnips. The acreage 
under various crops this year was : wheat, 71 acres ; barley, 
8() acres ; oats, 34 acres ; peas, 24 acres ; beans, 9 acres ; 
mangold, 35 acres ; turnips, 32 acres ; cabbage, 16 acres ; 
kale, 2(S acres ; kohl rabi, 10 acres ; lucerne, 6 acres ; temporary 
})astiire, 18 acres ; clover, 47 acres. The root crops come after 
wheat. Such land as is possible is cleaned in the autumn, 
particularly on the stiffer soil. For mangold from fifteen to 
twenty cartloads of farmyard manure per acre are given, and 
these are supplemented by from 3 to 5 cwt. of salt, the 
smallei’ quantity on the stiffer land, and 4 cwt. of special 
mangold manure. The mangold plants are top dressed with 
1 cwt. per acre of nitrate of soda after being singled. 

Swedes are manured with ten loads of farmyard manure 
and 3 cwt. of 30 per cent, superphosphate per acre. Should 
there not be sufficient farmyard manure to do all the land, 
then the swede crop receives 2 cwt. superphosphate and 
3 cwt, dissolved bones per acre. Kohl rabi is treated like 
the swede crop, with the addition of 1 CAvt. nitrate of soda 
as a top dressing if necessary. Drumhead cabbage receiA^es the 
j^ame treatment as mangold. White turnips are not manured 
as a rule, but occasionally 3 CAvt. per acre of superphosphate 
are applied. Thousand headed kale is drilled early in the 
spring for sheep feeding during August and autumn. Mr. 
8henvood is a great believer in this crop, considering it 
iiivalaable during the month of August, when other food is 
generally scarce. After drilling and horse hoeing betAveen the 
rows, the kale crop may be either well harroAved across the 
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rows or “chopped out” as turnips are. If chopped out. the 
crop does much better in a dry season. 

Barley follows roots fed on the land by sheep receiving 
cake, and is not especially manured, but if taken after wheat or 
oats, 4 cwt. per acre of a special barley manure is applied. 
Oats also usually follow roots fed on by sheep. If not, the 
crop is manured with 4 cwt. of superphosphate and top dressed 
with nitrate of soda. Clover is undersown in the barley crop. 
Sometimes a field of mixed seeds is put in with the corn crop 
on tlie poor, light land, and left down from two to four yeti’s 
for feed for cattle and sheep. The fertility of the soil is thus 
much improved, and good crops follow usually for several years. 
Sainfoin and lucerne are both grown, the sainfoin being left 
down for two or three years, and the lucerne for as long as six 
or seven years. There is, however, some difficulty in obtaining a 
good standing plant of sainfoin on this soil. Lucerne grows well, 
and gives heavy yields. Wheat follows clover or mixed seetb, 
peas or beans, and receives fifteen loads of farmyard manure. 
If farmyard manure is not available, then 4 or 5 cwt. of rape 
dust or castor meal, or else 3 cwt. of superphosphate and a top 
dressing in spring, with nitrate of soda and muriate of potash. 

Catch cropping commences with the stubbles. As soon 
possible after harvest about 20 acres of clean wheat stubble are 
drilled with trifolium. This is folded with sheep and lambs 
tlie following May. The land is broken up behind the sheep 
and drilled with swedes or white turnips. Twenty acres of 
i*ye are sown on wheat or pea stubble to be fed on by sheep 
and lambs early in spring, and followed by mangold, swedes, 
or white turnips. On one occasion a good piece of rye was 
grown, which was fed early in the spring, the laud plouglud 
and drilled with rape, also fed on by sheep, then once again 
ploughed and drilled, this time with white turnip seed, and all 
three ci’ops were good. Winter tares are also sown in the 
autumn, and either cut green or fed on by slieep and followed 
by roots. The fertility of the soil is much improved by the 
catch crops, as cake or corn is nearly always fed to the slieep 
consuming them. It is, however, very difficult to keep tlie 
land clean, and furthermore a little risk is run of not keepiiijj 
it healtliy for sheep, great care and watchfulness being 
necessary. The grassland is kept in good heart by the 
droppings from cake fed stock grazing thereon, and by dress- 
ings of compost and road scrapings, and occasionally farinyiud 
manure. If any artificial manure is used, it is either dissolved 
bones or kainit, with superphosphate. 

The stock formed a most important feature on this farin. 
horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs all being bred. The stock seen 
on each of our visits was as follows ; — 
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First visit 

Second visit 

Third visit 

19 working horses, 

21 working horses, 

13 working horses, 

2 milk horses, 

2 milk horses, 

2 milk horses, 

4 iiasx horses, 

4 nag horses, 

6 two-year-olds, 

Hi colts, 

5 yearlings, 

.5 yearlings, 

1 srallion, 

6 two-year-olds, 

8 marcs, 

1 donkey, 

1 stallion, 

8 foals, 

42 cows, 

t donkey, 

1 stallion, 

2 bulls, 

36 cows, 

4 nag horses, 

4 calves, 

27 yearlings, 

1 donkey, 

46 YOung cattle, 

17 calves, 

35 cows, 

2 () fattening cattle, 

14 young cattle. 

10 two-yoar-ohl heifers. 

206 ewes, 

22 fattening eatlle, 

3fi vearHiigs, 

20 wethers, 

2 bulls, 

0 fattening st 4 >ck. 

UHi ewe tegs, 

190 ewes. 

16 calves, 

7 rams, 

255 lambs, 

2 hulls, 

7 sows, 

100 ewe tegs, 

172 ewes, 

fi fat hogs, 

8 rams, 

257 lambs, 

27 store pigs, 

7 sows, 

95 shearling ewes, 

4 a 0 fowls, 

21 fattening hogs, 

31 pigs, 

.500 fowls. 

7 rams, 

7 sows, 

5 fab hogs, 

30 store pigs, 

25 sucking pigs, 
fiOO fowls. 


Horses. — Thes« are of the Shire type, and all bred upon 
the farm except three. A good Shire stallion is kept. Fr’oin 
seven to ten foals are reared each year, the best filly foals 
being always kept. Colts are put to work in autumn when 
a]K)ut two and a half years old, and geldings sold at five years 
eld. The horse feed consists of 5 stones of corn per week 
per horse, with two or three trusses of clover mixture hay 
when in full work. In summer time the quantity of corn is 
only about 3 stones per week, as the horses go out to grass 
or have lucerne cut for them. The corn eonsisis of crushed 
oats, with maize, bean meal, and bran. The colts run on the 
marshes during summer and have no corn. Duriug winter 
they receive about 2 stones of oats per week, with hay. 
Foals, after weaning, are kept going well with oats and hay 
during winter. 

Cattle. — A pedigree Shorthorn bull from a good milking 
strain is kept. Nearly all the cow^s are liome-bred, and many 
of them are pedigree animals. Milk is sold at Ipswich, 
delivered night and morning. Calves are weaned and reared 
home, the best heifers being retained for the herd, the others 
sold fat at from eighteen months to two years old. The calves 
reared on milk when it is plentiful ; if not, on Bran tom’s 
wlf-iuea], which is found to be useful. 

Cows in full milk arc given 3 to 4 lb. of cotton cake, and 
' lb. of bean meal or cotton seed meal per diem. During summer 
the cows are kept out on the low meadows, and receive no corn, 
the autumn they have green maize and drum-head cabbage, 
VOL. 72 . X 
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and in winter pulped mangold, with chaff and hay. The i-QiHj 
from each cow is weighed once a week. One non -pedigree 
home-bred Shorthorn has given over 1,000 gallons in thirtj-sij 
weeks. 

Fattening cattle commence with 2 lb. linseed cake, 

2 lb. cotton cake. Later on 2 lb. Thorley’s cake are giveii ami 
2 lb. meal. The meal is a mixture of peas, beans, and maize. 
The proportions vary according to size of cattle. Young stock 
receive from 1 to 3 lb. per head of linseed cake and crushed 
oats mixed, with hay, &c. Calves receive linseed cake and 
beans, or crushed oats as soon as they will take to them. 

Sheep. — The flock of pedigree Suffolk sheep is a most 
important feature of the farm, both as a source of revenue, and 
as a means of maintaining the high state of fertility. The 
success of the Playford flock, which was started in 1881, and 
registered in the Suffolk Society’s Flock Book in 1887, has 
been very considerable in the showy ard and for expon 
purposes. The ewes are large framed, typical of the breed, 
dense in fleece, and close to the ground. The Suffolk sheep 
are good feeders, making first-class mutton at eight mouths 
old. They are prolific breeders, thirty lambs to the score of 
ewes often being reared. The chief object with this flock is 
ram lamb breeding. From sixty to seventy of these are 
sold annually for stud purposes, many going abroad. As much 
as 100 guineas have been paid for a lamb less than seven 
months old. Great care is taken in the selection of sires, and 
only the best ewe lambs are retained to make up the Hock. 
Taking the produce of wool, Iambs, and prize-money, the 
average revenue during the past two years works out at over 
67. per ewe. From June to November the sheep live on the 
layers, and on kale, mustard, grass land, and stubbles, and have 
no corn. From November onwards they receive daily |lb. 
of a mixture of linseed cake, crushed oats, and bran. Lambing 
commences in January, because of the ram breeding. When 
suckling their lambs the ewes receive 1 lb. per head of linseed 
cake, crushed oats, and bran. Lambs have what they will 
clean up of a mixture consisting of Unseed cake, crushed oats, 
lamb food, and split peas or beans. Ram lambs receive from 
1 to lb. of cake and corn per head. Fattening tegs are 
finished on kale, cabbage, and later on kohl rabi and swedes, 
and have from J to 1 lb. per head cake and corn. Mr. Sherwood 
relies on kale and cabbage for summer and autumn feeding, 
and to a great extent upon white turnips for winter and enrly 
spring. A good many mangold are used during late spring 
and summer. 

With sheep breedersdn this district it is considered desirahk. 
when lambing takes place in January, to keep ewes in the wool 
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yiitil 'weaning time, which is in May or early June, as they are 
jhea not so likely to suffer from garget, although it is said, 
lio^’evor, by some that this weakens the ewes, as the wool 
requires feeding. Some fiockmaaters who lamb down in 
March clip their sheep late in June, and the lambs are not 
^veaned until July. The cows, cattle, and colts run on the low 
meadows, the sheep never being allowed to go tiicre. 

Pigs.— Seven or eight sows of the Large IMack Imeed are 
kept and put to the Large White boar. All pigs are fattened 
and sold at from seven to ten score weiglits. 

The sows live on kohl rabi, cabbage, and water, except 
shortly before farrowing, when they get a little sharps and 
mixed corn. Young pigs after weaning are kept on with \ lb. 
of sharps and ^ lb. mixed corn. Fat hogs have what they will 
take of a mixture consisting of two parts barley, one of peas, and 
one of maize, all ground, with a few whole peas, in the middle 
of the day, and cabbage, kale, or mangold, and fresh, clean water. 

Fowls.— There are some 500 fowls, consisting of Buff 
Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, and Iloudans. These are very 
well looked after, and produce a considerable return. En- 
couragement allowances of a Iti. per score eggs, Od. per 
couple of chickens reared, and Is. in the pound for poultry 
produce are given. 

The buildings are useful and kept in good order. The 
sheep-house is a very suitable and useful building, erected by 
ihe tenant himself, but subsequently paid for l)y the landlord. 
There are fifteen cottages on the farm, but the tenant is nut 
responsible for upkeep. 

The ordinary agricultui-al labourer gets 13s. per week, with 
4J. per hour overtime in hay time, and 1 bushel of malt for 
brewing. Harvest work, which is chiefiy done by the piece, 
comes to about 7L for a month’s work, with 3 bushels of 
malt and hops. Horse-keepers get from 14s. to 14s. Zd. per 
week, with the same extras as labourers. Milkers receive 17s. 
per week. Several of the best men live rent free, with 
cottage and garden. They have good gardens. Shepherds’ 
wages work out rather higher, because of the special labour 
entailed with a show flock. Horse-keepers come to work at 5 
o'clock in the morning, turning out at 6 o’clock in the summer 
^nd 7 o’clock in the winter, returning to the stable at 3. The 
cost of labour, including grooms, gardeners, carpenters, and 
•oadiine-men amounts to about 1,200L per annum. Purchased 
foods cost TOOL or 800/., and artificial manures 100/. The 
bome-grown produce consumed on the farm is valued at 300L 
per annum. 

. Perhaps this may not be an ideal show farm, hut the land 

well done, as is also the large head of stock, which is in 

X 2 
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every way moist suitable to the occupation. Some land, as 
already indicated, ia very light and naturally very poor, hein,, 
worth but little to farm, while the heath is worth noihing 
except tor game and as a sheep run iu winter. 

Altogether, this is a well-managed occupation that impresses 
one as being well farmed by a good business man. 
splendid stock, mostly home bred, is a great attraction here, 
and did much towards obtaining the premier position for Mr. 
Sherwood in the competition. It is interesting to recall that 
Mr. Sherwood gained, with another occupation, second place in 
the Farm Competitions held in the year 1886, and the fact that 
he heads the list in a large competition twenty-five Years 
afterwards shows that he has kept going, and is therefore al! 
the more to be congratulated. 

First Prize Farm in Class II. 

Occupied by Mr, George W. Packham^ Hill Farm, Hethcl 
Norwich. 

This farm is situated seven miles from Norwich, and five 
from Wymondham, the nearest station being Ashwelltlioi]je. 
G.E.R. The farm is held on a yearly tenancy under J. H. 
Gurney, Esq,, of Keswick Hall, Norwich, and consistt^ of 
273 acres arable and 88 acres grass. The holding is cavried (iii 
principally as a dairy farm. 

There are about 200 acres good land, the remainder htiiig 
light land. 

The arable land is cropped mostly on the Norfolk four- 
course system, namely, roots, barley, clover, wheat, but the corn 
crop is the shortest. In 1911 the cropping was as follows;— 
Wheat, 35 acres ; oats, 15 acres ; barley, 70 acres ; roots, 70 acres 
(40 mangold, 10 cabbage, 10 swedes, 10 turnips), 5 acres of vetches 
to be cut green, and 78 acres of clover for hay. All the fai'niyard 
manure is applied in two breaks, namely, for the wheat, and 
for the roots, the latter receiving in addition 4 cvvt. per acre of 
artificial manure, suitable for their kind, and obtained from 
the West Norfolk Farmers’ Manure Company. The corn crop? 
sometimes receive a small dressing of artificial manure, obiained 
from the same source. The seeds mixture used for clover hay 
is composed of 15 lb. clover and ^ peck of Italian rye-gras? 
and ^ peck of Pacey’s perennial rye-grass. This is grown once 
in eight years, the clover break in the intervening fourth year 
being replaced by giant sainfoin, or by a mixture, one of 10 
cow-grass, 2 lb. alsike, 2 lb. red suckliiDg clover, 2 lb. white 
clover, 4 peck Italian rye-grass, and I peck Pacey’s rye-gra?? 
Thus the hay crop in any one year now consists of hait 
clover, quarter sainfoin, and quarter cow-grass mixture. 
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'Hie pastures, through wliich a stream runs, with the excep- 
tion nf a new one, are of poor quality. This new one was 
laid down with lucerne about twelve years ago, and cut green 
the first* few years for the cows : afterwards for some years the 
6rst crop was made into hay, and the rest fed on the land. 
It is now the best pasture on the farm for earlj’ and late feed. 
)Iost of the lucerne has died out, and a splendid bottom has 
been formed by natural grass and suckling clover which have 
come of their own accord, from the seeds deposited by cows 
after eating mixed hay. 

The stock on the farm on the occasion of our visits consisteil 
of : ^ 


First visit 
80 cows, in-milk. 
20 cows, dry. 

2 bulla. 

100 fat hoggets. 
100 store pigs. 

12 cart-horses. 

2 colts. 

2 hackneys. 

2 foals. 


Seonml visit 
80 cows, in-milk. 
6 cows, dry. 

2 hulls. 

1 calves. 

121 fat pigs. 

1 ROW. 

12 cart-horses, 

4 colts. 

2 hackneys. 


Third visit 
72 cows, in -milk, 

12 cows, dry. 

2 bulls, 

1 calf. 

110 fat and store pigs. 

1 sow. 

11 cart-horses. 

4 colta at marsh. 

2 hackneys, 


The farm work is done by about twelve horses, all Shires, 
bred on the farm. They are fed in summer on lucerne or 
vetches, and turned out to grass at night. In winter they have 
3 stones of oats and 2 stones of beans pei- week, with 
hay and straw chaff, and long hay at night. The hours of 
work are from 6 to 11 o’clock in the morning and 1.30 to 
6 o’clock in the afternoon for horsemen and labourers alike. 

The cows vary in number so as to ensure a regular supply 
of milk all the year. They are bought as required, and about 
25 per cent, are sold out annually, most of them fat. The best 
cows are kept and calved down, their calves being sold at one 
week old. Two pedigree bulls from a good milking strain are 
kept, with the idea of bringing good heifer calves for the herd. 
The best milkers receive 2 bushels of roots in two meals, also 
2 bushels of chaff, half hay and half oat straw, mixed with 
j bushel of pulped mangolds divided over three meals ; also 
i lb. oat and bean meal and 2 lb. decorticated cotton meal. 
Fattening cows receive 2 lb. linseed cake and 2 lb. cotton 
cake extra. The cows all have the chance of taking water when 
outside, so as not to be limited to the supply indoors. 
During summer time they come indoors to be milked, and 
receive their cake at the same time. The milk is sold on yearly 
contracts in London and Norwich for regular quantities all the 
year round ; consequently forage crops have to be grown to 
come in succession, in order that a regular supply of milk may 
be kept up. 
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Great attention is paid to keep the cows in perfect 
Mr. Rackham believes in the open air life as far as the climate 
will permit, and when it is necessary to have the cows indooi*g 
the houses are as well ventilated as possible, without putting 
the animals in draughts. The milk from each cow is weighed 
every milking, and a record kept. Three or four of them have 
given over l,ii00 gallons in the year, the average yield of the 
herd being over 750 gallons for the year. The poor milkers 
are sold fat, excepting those which would make more luonev 
freshly calved, which are so sold. During early summer thi 
cows live entirely on the pastures. When this becomes 
deficient, lucerne or vetches are thrown out on to the pastures, 
and dry food given. Early turnips, maize and ca15bages follow- 
on as extra food on the pastures. The cows are housed for the 
night at the end of October, but continue out all day until bad 
weather sets in, Avhen they go out for 1^ hours for exercise and 
water. 

The sheep seen consisted of 100 half-bred Suffolk crogs 
Cotswold lambs, which are bought in early in July, to follow 
the cows on the Ollands.” When this feed gets short, the 
sheep have cabbages and turnips, with 1 lb. linseed cake ar.d a 
J lb. pollard daily. They are sold fat in November. ■ 

At some off premises on the farm 120 pigs are kept fattening 
the greater part of the year. They are bought in at about 21. 
each and sold as baconers. The pigs seen were mostly Large 
White Yorkshires and a few Berkshires. Their food consisted 
of a mixture of three parts foreign barley, one part gram, one 
part middlings, and one part “ Uveco.” 

The standing wages for labourers are 13.S. a week, but as 
most work is put out as piece-work they earn considerably 
more. For harvest the men receive GL 15s., and usually finigh 
in three weeks. The cowmen have four shillings a week in 
addition with calf money at the rate of to the head cowman 
and ^d. to the man who takes the cow to milk for every calf a 
week old, which includes any extra time they may work 
Overtime is paid at the rate of M. per hour, and 6d. per day 
for beer is given when in the hay. There are on the farm ten 
good cottages with large gardens, which are let to the men at 
from Is. 6c/. to 2s. per week, Mr. Rackham paying the rates. 
Labour here costs about 45s. an acre, purchased foods 800/. per 
annum, and artificial manures 120L 

The buildings are very compact and suitable for the purpose 
for which they are used. The cowhouses are light and airy, 
being quite model ones, paved with grooved Staffordshire 
bricks and concrete. All the outside yards are paved with 
the latter. The mangers are also of concrete, and water is 
laid on to them, as it is also for cleaning purposes. I’he 
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drainage from the buildings is taken off by 
surface drains, which are found to be the best, as there is then 
jjo iroubie with blocked drains, AU the liquid manure goes 
into a large tank, and is carted on to the pastures from time to 
time. The manure is removed from the cowhouses in tipping 
trollies, which are on runners suspended from an overhead rail, 
by which means they are run to a covered yard quite away from 
the cowhouses, where the manure is stored. This ingenious 
arrangement is well worth seeing. 

The food preparing arrangements are also interesting. The 
chaffcutter is fitted with a blower, which blows the chaff' up a 
pipe to a loft above, to be dropped down as required. The 
roots are lifted by a specially constructed lifter into a cleaner, 
which drops them into a pulper, or into a slicer which is on 
aloft, the ground roots dropping iji two heaps on the floor of 
the food preparing house. The corn is all ground by 4-ft. 
French burr stones, a 10 H.P. Blackstone oil engind providing 
the power. 

The premises and the farm house are lighted with acetylene 
gas, which, according to Mr. Rackham, gives a splendid light 
and requires very little attention. 

This is a model dairy farm, everything being up to date. 
The buildings are good. The farm is well equipped with good 
implements which are kept in excellent order, and well used. 
There are several excellent arrangements for labour saving, and 
yet the labour bill is high, but a most satisfactory return is 
obtained. The farm mainly consists of rich land, most of it 
clean, with crops good and yielding well. The very good herd 
of heavy milking cows are kept in splendid condition, being 
liberally fed with cake and corn, and as a result their rich 
manure goes far to preserve the fertility which here is so notice- 
able, The getieral appearance of the homestead and Imildings 
is neat and clean. The cottages are good and well kept. 

Mr. Rackham appears to be making the most of his oppor- 
tunities and occupation. ‘ 

Second Prize Farm in Class I. 

Occupied hy Mr. F. John Knight, Ahhey Farm, Kmt Walton, 
King's Lynn. 

This farm consists of 900 acres amble and 193 acres of per- 
nianent pasture, with 90 acres of salt marshes at South Wootton, 
iitid is held on a yearly tenancy under Henry Hirkbeck, Esq., 
High House, Westacre. 

The land is mostly very light, with a chalk subsoil. About 
one-third of the farm is sand with gravel sulisoil. The famous 
Norfolk four-course ’’ system of cropping is adopted, with 
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catch crops on the stubbles or “ollands” (clover ley) during 
late summer and autumn. 

In 1911 the cropping was as follows : — 50 acres wheat, Uji) 
acres oats, 302 acres barley, 120 acres swedes, 55 acres swedes 
and kale, 5 acres early drumhead cabbage, 240 acres small 
seeds for hay and feeding (of which 200 acres are sown wiili 
mixed seeds and 40 acres with sainfoin), 20 acres inangohlg, [{ 
acres vetches, and 11 acres early white turnips. 

On this farm the crops are manured as follows Swedes, 
3 cwt. West Norfolk No. 2 turnip manure ; barley, 3 C’lvi. 
West Norfolk barley manure, when considered necessary; 
mangolds, ten loads farmyard manure ; wheat, ten loads farm- 
yard manure ; oats, eight to ten loads farmyard manure, as far 
as it will go. 

When farmyard manure is scarce, i cwt. of nitrate of soda 
per acre is used as a top-dressing for oats. 

Sheep feed over the “ olland which is coining for oats, and 
remain on the land right up to the time of ploughing for the 
seed bed. 

For turnips the land is baulked up and rolled in front of tlu^ 
drill, 2^ pints of seed being sown per acre. The land is rolled 
again a few days after sowing, and manure is put on the baulk 
with a Wallace drill, the plougii coming behind to make the 
baulk, the manure being covered in at the same time. Small 
seeds are sown with a 30-coulter drill immediately behind the 
corn drill, but across the latter, or “ athwart them ” in 
popular Norfolk language. Harrowing then takes place, ami 
rib-rolling also, the idea being to retain the moisture in the 
sand as much as possible. Sainfoin is sown in a similar 
manner, immediately behind the corn drill, and harrowed and 
rolled in. Three bushels of sainfoin are sown per acre, and 
about 14 lb. of mixed seed. The former is grown for feeding 
lambs, and is found to be a good change from clover, (he 
lambs usually thriving on it. 

The “ small seeds ” mixture, usually undersown with the 
barley crop, is as follows : — 

fi lb. giant hybrid cow-grass \ 

3 lb, white clover I per 

3 lb. trefoil or red clover [ acre. 

1 peck Italian rye-grass / 

About 30 acres of sainfoin are sown, this crop being taken 
after turnips and drilled at 3 bushels of seed per acre. UVenty 
acres Kidney vetch grown for early feed were sown after kale 
and swedes. 

All small seeds are drilled with a coulter drill as soon as 
possible behind the corn drill, on account of the dry nature 
the soil. 
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All the hay, straw, and roots are consumed on the holding, 
jione being sold. 

The land is manured through sheep folded on roots and bj' 
farmyard manure made by the bullocks, which consume the 
straw and roots along with other foods. As far as possible all 
corn is sold, except when bran and beans are dearer than oats, at 
which time the latter are used crushed for hoi-se corn. The 
beans are ground fairly tine and mixed with bran. Finely 
(Tj-ound maize is also occasionally used. 

The stock was as follows : — 

First yisit bscorid viBit Third visit 

52 bulloclis (grazing). 58 store bullocks. 68 store bullocks. 

2+ working horses. 24 working horses. 24 working horses. 

5 yearlings. 5 yearlings. 5 twoyear-olds. 

4 nag horses. 4 nag horses. 8 yearlings. 

8 foals. 8 foals. 1 foal, 

599 ewes. 574 ewes. 5 nag horses. 

782 hoggets (grazing). 140 hoggets (grazing). 529 ewes. 

9 rams. — lambs uncounted. 718 lambs. 

13 store pigs. 9 rams. 8 rams. 

16 store pigs, 40 sliearling ewes. 

1 Hunter filly. 

The twenty-four working horses are of a light Shire type, 
and teams of four horses each are worked. On account of 
the land being so sandy, the horses kept are as light and active 
aa possible. The stables are adapted to four-horse teams, and, 
in addition to the advantage of economy, it is found that by 
giving one man only four horses to look after, better results are 
obtained. Moreover this system increases the number of 
ploughmen available. The cart-horses are given 1 stone of 
brail and beans each day, one piart beans to four parts bran, or, 
when bran and beans are dearer than oats, 1 stone of 
crushed oats with 2 Ib. linseed cake, pulped roots and 
cat straw ad lib. Hay is not always plentiful on such 
sandy soil, but the horses have it whenever possible. Two 
pounds of linseed cake are always given in the winter months’ 
this food being generally soaked in tubs and given wet. The 
mares are worked right to the time of foaling, the foals being 
weaned early, as the mares are required for the harvest. As 
soon as possible, the foals and their dams are sent to the good 
marsh land, where they grow well. Separate horses are kept 
for the steward, yardsman, and shepherd, and each man is 
responsible for his horse, which does all the work required in 
its department. In summer the horses receive 1 stone of 
corn, which is given to them in their stalls, and at night in bins 
on the pastures. 

Cattle.— -About seventy or eighty bullocks are bought about 
Christmas time, as old and as big for the money as obtainable. 
They are kept as stores during the remainder of the winter, 
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and go to the marshes in April, where they remain all tlie 
summer, some of them being sold oflf “fat.” About fifty 
return late in August, and are grazed (fed in yards) and sold at 
Christmas. Roots, when plentiful, are given almost ad Hi 
to the bullocks, which receive in addition 7 to 14 llj. of 
cake, half cotton (Egyptian), half linseed, and 3 lb, bean 
meal. The long hay is given to the grazing bullocks 
because sometimes it is difficult to keep them from scouriag. 
The bullocks are simply dung-making machines for the 
farm to make the straw into manure. They are fed, ^vllen 
stores, on pulped roots, 4 lb. cotton and linseed cake mixed, 
cut straw, and long straw. When grazing they receive 7 to 
14 Ib. mixed cake, 3 lb. bean meal, with coarse-cut roots and 
long hay. In winter the stores run out on the grasses, and 
come up into the yards at noontime. 

Sheep. — Six hundred half-bred ewes are kept. They are 
by Cots wold rams out of Suffolk ewes. The Oxford Do\va 
rams are put to the ewes in October, and lambing usually com- 
mences about the last week in February, the lambs being all 
kept and grazed right out on the place, and are usually all gone 
by March. The idea is to push the lambs along and get them 
fat as soon as possible. The ewes feed over the “ ollaiids ” in 
iron hurdles at night, and run on the grasses and commons in 
the daytime until November, when they go to roots at night. 
During early December they are given linseed cake or Windsor 
beans thrown on clean dry grasses, never trough fed, because 
the ewes knock one another about round the troughs, and Mr. 
Knight thinks this causes or tends to cause premature lambing 
or abortion. They receive green-top swedes till lambing 
is nearly due, then half kale and half swedes right through 
lambing. White turnips are not a success on this land. The 
lambs run on the seeds and “ eddishes ” until early cabbages 
and white turnips are ready. In October they are divided 
into twelve score lots, and have ground roots with linseed and 
cotton cake, half and half, 1 stone to twenty sheep. The roots 
for the bullocks are drawn off in front of the lambs, eight 
drills being taken and twenty left. 

The buildings are good, being quite sufficient for the farm, 
and are tidily kept by the tenant. There are thirteen cottages 
occupied by the steward and men working on the farm, 
some of whom pay i>nt, according to agreement. The 
landlord is responsible for the outside repairs, and also gene- 
rously helps with the inside as well. Labour consists of 
twenty-three men and boys, including the steward, who takes 
daily orders, and does nothing on his own account unless the 
master is absent. Outside labour is taken on for hoeing ami 
harvest, and piece-work is done whenever possible. 
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Turnips are hoed and singled twice over at 75 . per acre, 
lujii golds taken up and haled (put into heaps or clamps) at 
from 75. to 8s. per acre. About 1,10(U. is spent annually on 
labour, the average wage per labourer, including harvest, being 
jbont lbs. to 17s. per week. Purchased foods amount to about 
'^(^l annually. The home-grown produce consumed on the 
farm is valued at about 100/. per year. 

This is a large light land farm, some of it very poor blowing 
gaud, and consequently much depends upon a'good rainfall. 
P is run chiefly as a sheep and barley producing concern. 
The land is clean and well managed. Swedes, as has been shown, 
are the principal root crop, the large acreage of these making a 
splendid show in early June, all singled, set out, and clean, 
whatever may have been their fate afterwards in the long 
drought. It was the all-round good management of this large 
and very poor farm, with its suitable stock, that gained for 
Mr. Knight the second position in the award list, and tlu^ 
well-deserved honour of being the highest placed competitor 
in the county of Norfolk. 

Second Prize Farm in Class 11. 

Occupied hy Mr. Anthony Knight^ Went Newton, King's Lynn. 

This farm consists of 225 acres arable and UK) acres of grass 
land, and is held on a yearly tenancy under His Majesty the 
King. 

The cropping is on the four-course system, and in 1911 was 
as follows : — 60 acres of barley, 10 acres of mangold, ,53 acres 
of swedes, 10 acres of early turnips, 4 acres of cabbage, 22 acres 
of wheat, 22 acres of oats, and 44 acres of clover “ seeds.” The 
barley is undersown with small seeds, consisting of 14 lb. per 
acre giant red clover and 1 peck of Pacey’s perennial rye- 
grass. 

Wheat and oats are both taken after clover ley, on which 
ten loads per acre of farmyard manure is applied and ploughed 
in. Mangolds are manured with eight loads per acre of farm- 
yard manure and 4 cwt. per acre of West Norfolk mangold 
manure. The swede crop is entirely manured with West 
Norfolk turnip manure. 

About 2 acres of vetches are sown on the stubble each 
year for mowing in July, and these are followed by turnips. 
If the weather is suitable a piece of land is broken up after 
clover hay is carted, and sown with white turnips to draw in 
^vinter. The pastures are treated with grass fertiliser, about 
25 acres being done each year. When the barley crop follows 
mangolds or cabbages which have been dravvn off the land, 
3 cwt, of artificial barley manure is given. 
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About forty-five cows are kept. The herd is renewed everv 
year by bringing in ten home-bred heifers about the momi of 
October, owing to milk being required for Sandringham lloug^. 
in greater quantities at that time. The cows in summer havt 
about 2 lb, of cotton cake. In winter time they are fed on 
2 bushels of pulped roots mixed with cut straw chaff, and a 
small quantity of long hay. The artificial food given cousisis 
of 3 to 4 lb. cotton cake and 2 to 3 lb. of warm soaked bre^vers’ 
grains, each cow being fed according to her milk production. 
The milk of each is weighed daily and a strict record U 
kept. In winter time the dry cows run out in the pasture 
during the day, but are brought in at night and given a little 
hay. In summer they are turned out on to the marshes. The 
milk, when not required at Sandringham House, is sent to 
London, 

In winter two loads of cabbages are thrown on to the 
grasses each day for the cows when out at exercise. All calves 
are brought up, the heifers being very carefully marked, 
so as to keep the best milking strain. The calves are not kept 
on the cows for more than four days, after which they are 
suckled with one pint of new milk diluted with soaked linseed 
cake. If there is any separated milk available, that is used 
instead of new milk. All calves are weaned at from six weeks 
to two months old, and are then brought on to water with hay. 
roots, and linseed cake. The best heifer calves are kept, the 
rest bulled and sold as down calvers off the marshes, the 
steer calves being also sold off the marshes at about two yeai-s 
old. They have no cake on the marshes. With the view to 
milk production, great care is taken in the selection of the sire 
for the herd. 

Horses. — Ten horses are kept on the farm. This will appear 
a large number for the size of the holding, but is accounted 
for by the fact that estate work keeps some of them occupied 
practically throughout the year. Mr. Knight, who has the 
privilege of using His Majesty’s Shire stallion, breeds all the 
horses he can, and is able to sell one or two every year. The 
hours of work for the horses here are ; in winter, 7 a.m. to 
3 p.m. ; in summer, 6 a.m. to 3.30 p.in. 

There are 260 sheep on the farm, crossbred, out of Sullolk 
ewes by a Cotswold ram. These, when feeding the roots 
on the land, have ^ lb. of linseed cake and cotton cake 
mixed. The sheep here are simply used to consume the roots 
on the land as a fertilising medium, and are not kept on the 
farm all the year round. 

There are five cottages with the farm, which are kept m 
repair by the| landlord. Ail fencing and drainage is kept in 
order by the. tenant. 
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[acreage under Crops and Grass and Number of Live Stock 
,, pie Counties of Norfolk and Suffolk in the Tears 1911 
and 188$. 



Norfolk 1 

Suffolk 


1 

1911 I 

1886 

1911 

1886 

rntal Area (eichiding water). . . 

Acres 

l.BOB.l.'iB 

Acres 

945,411 

filaT Acreage under Crops and 
Grass’ 

1,068,640 j 

1.091,500 

759,275 

780,448 

^^rable Land 

Permanent Grass 

78:1,370 ! 
286,:161 1 

816,113 

275,363 

566,826 

192,419 

605,478 

174,870 

nesi. ^ 

larley or Bere 

)at» • 

Kve • 

Beans . • 

Peas ■ • 

Potatoes ‘ ■ ■ • • 

Turnips and Swedes .... 

llangold 

.latbage 

Kohl-Rai>i 

Rape . • 

Vetches or Tares 

Lucerne . 

Other Crops 

Small Fruit 

Clover. Sainfoin, and Grasses under 

Rotation 

Bare Fallow 

1;-{8,36B 
1G9.826 ! 
77,733 j 
4,895 

14., 501 
10,001 1 
12,067 ' 
110.723 i 
,56;i82 
1.969 
44,5 
786 
4,.572 
2,294 
! 6,703 

1 6,083 

159,063 
; 6,067 

156,263 

211,930 

37,23.5 

6,886 

12J217 

7.915 

5.876 

1:10.499 

50,437) 

1 3,687 < 

1 14,079 ♦ 

169,289 

0,833 

121,041 

11T.G05 

49,759 

4,510 

41,822 

2ti,039 

3.346 

44,872 

:55,109 

1,927 

1,295 

1.4,54 

5.522 

5,547 

5.B31 

1,088 

84.462 

27,797 

118,873 

151.630 

35,407 

6,404 

36,826 

24.;501 

2,452 

55,434 

36,211 

1 4,100* 

1 22,135* 

94,893 

26,612 

Mountain and Heath Land used for 
Grazing. ...... 

■12,843 


.30,644 


Horses used for Agricultural pur- 

poses 

Stallions 

Others :-One year and over . 

Under one year 

No. 

46,87(42 
401 
11,699 
4,978 1 

Mu. 

43,718 

1 19.918^^ 

No. 

32,537“ 

6,119 

1 2,846 

No. 

33,262 

1 10,355“* 

TOTAL OF Horses . 

i 63,932 ; 

63.636 

; 41,774 

42,617 

Coivsand f In milk 

Heifers \ In calf, but not in milk , 
Other Cattle :~Two years and above . 

„ „ One year and under 

two .... 

„ „ Under one year . 

27.626 
9.120 
’ 41.314 

32., 562 
28,320 i 

} 33.3.5U 

48,397 

, 1 49,306* 

21.029 
i 6.500 

14,058 

1 20,129 

> 18,587 

j- 23,652* 
17,322 

J 29,721* 

Total of Cattle , 

} 138,914 1 

131,057 

j 80.603 

' ”70,095 

Ewes kept for breeding .... 
Other Sheep One year and above . 

. „ Under one year . 

173,239 

1 105.043 
! 221.305 

}■ 325,571-* 
243.013 

I 143,023 
44,283 
; 165.981 

J 230,954* 
203,032 

Total of sheep . 

1 499,587 

568.584 

354,186 

433,980 

Sows kept for breeding . . ' . 

Other Pigs . ; 

■ 14,585 

102,606 

1 88,919^ 

21,720 

157,402 

} 121.886* 

Total of Pioa . 

i 117,193 

88,919 

179,122 

121,866 


' Not including Mountain and Heath Land. 

Including Mares kept for breeding. „ ^ j i one 

* Returns of Mountain and Heath Land were not collected in 1886. 

* Not separately distinguished in 18S6. 
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Labour amounts to 450/, per annum, and artificial inaiuire? 
to 38/. 

This is a pretty farm on the Sandringham estate at West 
Newton. The land is light, mostly clean, and well doue 
There were some very good corn crops, including the best lie|,j 
of oats seen by the Judges. The wheat was not quite so goot] 
The mai’shes, which are some little distance away, are we]] 
grazed with young stock and well cared for, thistles being care- 
fully cut down. The dairy is well managed, and most of theyoutu^ 
stock, which is all bred on the farm, were nice, and proinifjeS 
well for the future of the herd. The buildings are very goo,} 
and particularly well kept. The general appearance of this 
homestead is very smart. 

The statistical table on ptige .317 has been kindly suppHe,] 
by Mr. R. H. Rew, of the Board of Agriculture. 

The Judges and the writer desire to return thanks to the 
competitors for the kindness and courtesy with which thev 
were everywhere received. 

Wm. H. Hogg, 

Woburn Experimental Farm, 

Aspley Gruise, R.S.O, 

We subscribe to the foregoing Report — 

A. H. Clark, 

D. Abbott Green. 


REPORT OF JUDGES IN CLASSES III., IV. AND Y. 

First Prize Farm in Class III. 

Qrenpied by Mr. G. W. Turner^ of The Dial^ Earl Soham, 
Framlingham. 

This farm is held on lease under T. 0, Springfield, Esq.. 
of Metton, Rough ton, and consists of 141 acres, made up of 
96 acres of arable and 45 acres of pasture land. It is fi 
medium heavy soil, with clay subsoil. 

The arable land is generally worked on a four-course 
system, viz,:— 

Barley 

I 

Beans or Clover 

I 

Wheat 


Roots and Fallow, also Trefoil 
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The clover ley is left down for one year, being twice 
iiowii. Eight acres of clover were very good, about tons 
0 tlie acre being the average yield. This received 15 tons 
)(}r acre of farmyard manure in the spring, The seed mixture 
'onsists of per acre : 1 stone of English red clover and 1 
,jnt of trefoil. 

The land intended for mangolds receives about 16 tons 
armyard manure and 5 cwt. mangold manure per acre, 
joltlcn Tankard and Golden Globe are the varieties generally 
p'owii, the seed being sown at the rate of 7 lb. per acre on 
Ij^ges 32 in. apart, and singled out at not more than 12 to 
5 in. in the rows. Mr. Turner does not believe in top- 
iressing after singling, as he does not think the roots keep 
13 well. 

The barley stubble intended for beans receives farmyard 
nanure. The land coming barley gets 5 cwt. per acre super- 
)hosphate or special barley manure, according to whether the 
’oots had super or a compound manure. 

The pasture land receives 6 cwt. of basic slag per acre 
)very other year. 

The cattle consist of three cows, in-milk or in-calf, 
;\venty-three young bullocks (four of which are home bred), 
)iie very good Shorthorn stock bull and about forty pigs of 
rarious ages. 

The bullocks are generally bought ten or twelve at once 
in the autumn, most of them being two-year-olds. Tliey run 
3iat on the pastures and are brought into the yards to finish 
for sale in the spring and summer. The cattle receive man- 
golds and cut chaff, with corn, bean meal, lentils, maize and 
linseed cake as concentrated feeding stuffs. They are fed 
three times a day— at 7 a.m., 11.30 a.m. and about 4.30 p.in. 

About 100 sheep are bought early in July and sold early 
ill November, rec'^iving, while on the farm, cake, bran, and split 
heans. On such feeding they go out as ‘‘ forward ” stores. 

Seven Large Black sows are kept and crossed with Large 
White boars. About 1(X) store pigs are fatted off each year, 

few being bred and the remainder purchased at about eight 
weeks old. The rations consist of tail corn and purchased 
meal. 

The poultry, which are under the care of Mrs. Turner, con- 
sist of White Leghorns, Sussex and Black Minorcas, with a flock 
of guinea-fowl and a few turkeys for Christmas feeding. 

The stock were a very nice looking lot. 

Five very useful cart-horses are kept and three young 
horses to take the place of the older ones when they are sold. 
They are bought in as yearlings or two-year-olds and sold 

BIX or seven years old for town work. 
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Labour amounts to about 150?., purchased manure abom 
35/., cake about 140/., corn and meal about 250/., besides a 
large quantity of the home-grown corn being used. 
and corn are hoed piece-work at the rate of 4s. &d, per a( re. 

Four men are regularly employed on the farm witli one 
or two extra hands at busy times. 

The tenant is not responsible for the upkeep of builiiingj 
drainage, or gates. 

This farm showed a Tery great improvement eacli tiin^ 
we visited it, the stock were all very good, both as regai’ij, 
quality and condition. All buildings have a very neat aii,i 
tidy appearance. The corn crops are good, but tlie meadow 
hay crop very poor. On our first visit to this farm we saw 
some of the best ploughing being done that we have ever liail 
the pleasure of seeing. The general management of the farm 
is excellent, showing close personal attention and business- 
like method. 


First Prize Farm in Class IY. 

Occupied hy Mr/ James Greengrass, of Malt House F-im. 

Stoke Holy Gross, Nor fetch. 

This farm is held on a yeaidy tenancy under Mcssis. M 
and 0. Birkbeck, of The Hall, Stoke Holy Cross, and coiisk? 
of 82 acres, made up of 54 acres of arable and 28 acres of 
pasture land. 

It is a light soil generally, with gravel subsoil on tlie Idgli 
land and some chalk on the low land. 

The arable land is generally Avorked on a four-course system, 
viz. ' 

Wheat 

I 

Roots 

I 

Barley 

I 

Seeds. 

As regards catch cropping, the hay stubble, immediately ii 
is clear of hay, is scaled, and if for oats and the weather is vet. 
about 2 acres of turnips are drilled ; if for wheat, and the 
weather is dry, about 4 acres of mustard are sown. 

The clover ley is left down for one year only and is movit 
once, the second crop being either fed off or ploughcil m 
according as to whether it is good in the root or not. 

At the time of our visit there were 14| acres 
15^ acres clover, 7 acres mangolds, 2 acres cabbages, 2 aci'p» 
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wi'ilt''- HcrVs barley, iiiul 2 acivs tnrnipei. The clover was 
nitotl. The seed mixture cttnsists of ])er acre : 8 lb. of red 
'fovri', - 11’- idsike, half a peek of “ I’aoey.” and half a ])eck 
’tfltiihavi vye-gi"uss. Fanny ai’d luannre is generally used on 

•jit^ cleveis. 

The land intended for green crops receives ; swedes — 7 tons 
ariuvard jnaiiiire, Z cwt. of salt aud 2 cwt, of turnip manure ; 
ifua^olds — 8 tons farmyard manure and IH cwt, of mangold 
luiiiure. afterwards top-dressed with ivitrate of soda and salt,. 

' illy mixed. “New Century” Yellow’ Globe is the variety 
Jt,'nt*ra.lly grown, the seed being sown at the rate of d lb. per 
on* ridges 27 in. apart and singled out 11 in. in the rows, 
file' land intended for wheat receives iiilrate of soda iu the, 
wring, and that Cor barley, bone manure at the time of sowing, 
if necessary. The meadow land intended for mowii^g veccuves 
■nlressiug of 5 tons per acre of farmyard inaiuire <^ach yea.r and 
\v;is well done ; showing no rough sedge-grass or thistles on it. 
'file pasture land is dressed wdth road scrapings and mould, 
:in(l turnips, cabbages and mangolds are thrown out for st(»ck 
*\vlienever the weather is suital)le. 

Tlie cattle at the time of our visit consisted of six. cows, two 
heifers with first calves, four in-calf heifers, tlu'ee empty 
huifers, live steers and five W(‘anling8 : also five bi'eediiig sows 
and twoiitv-three store pigs. Ten of tlu' cattle and twenty-five 
pigs were bred on the farm and the rest were purchased. The 
cowsai’c fed with long hay and cotton cake, oatiiieiil and bran, 
tlic milk is used for making butter, which is marketed, tlie 
calves and pigs receiving the separateil milk. 

The cattle that are bought are })urchas(Ml as calves about a 
thnuight (dd and fatted off to sell at eighteen months old. The 
I'iihes are five months on milk, six mouths on grass and six 
iiu'iiths in boxes. 

Tlie cattle and pigs were a very nice looking lot, all showing 
signs of breeding aud in a \’ei‘Y healthy condition. 

Two Yci*}- useful cart-horses art' kept, also tuie yearling and 
:i foal, ;dl of which were i>ui'chased. 

J.ahour amounts approximately to 178/,; parchased manung 
19/. Ms.; cake, corn and meal, 2b)/. 8s. Mangolds are liued 
piccf-work at from 8s. to 10s. tier acre, and corn at from 4s. to 
,'l 3 . per acre. Four men and a boy are i-egularly employed on 
tWfarin. 

The tenant is not responsible for the upkt^ep of buildings, 
Iniinage, or gales. i 

The stock on this farm were remarkably good, both as 
ivgards quality and condition. The homestead and all buildings 
in a very neat and tidy state anti carts and all impleuieiits 
The corn crops were good, the barley bt'ing one ot the 
VOb 72, 
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be.-it crops we saw. The general niaiiagement was extiUnjir 
no money or trouble being spared to obtain good results 
Mr. Greeiigniss is to be congratulated on the very busint >.s-li)jK 
manner in which he attendB to the farm. 

h’lFtST Prize Farm in Class V. 

Occupied hy Mr. Stephen Warren, Walton Highway, Wishe^x 

This farm comprises 23^ acres of mixed fruit and I \ ucvj 
of pasture land, held under three landlords. The first hciMiuj 
consists of 8 acres of mixed fruit, held on a five years' 
under Mi‘. W. Ambrose, of Wisbech St. Mary ; the seoin.i 
holding of 6^ acres of mixed fruit and 1^ acres of pasture laiif 
held on a twelve years’ lease under Mr. K. Leach, of Walton 
Highway, Wisbech ; and the third of 9 acres of mixed fruit, 
held on a ten years’ lease under Mr. J. W. Jewsoii, of WultuB 
Highway, Wisbech. 

Most of tlie soil is very heavy, with clay subsoil, but uerti 
are of a lighter, silty soil. 

The vai’ieties of plums grown are Victorias, Monarck 
Czars, and Damsons. Victorias do especially well on this Lm. 

The following varieties of apples are grown : — 

Lane's Prince Albert. — Dessert and culinary. November to 
March, A first-rate market apple. Fruit large, round, smt> 0 Tli, 
yellow-green with red tint ; acid and pleasant. 

Worcester Pearniain. — Dessert. September to October. A 
good market sort, very prolific and hardy. Fruit medinm, 
conical , yellow tinted with red ; sweet and rich, especially is 
September. 

Lord Grosven or.— Culinary. August to September. An 
excellent variety, free and certain. Fruit large, conical, yellmv: 
juicy and acid. 

Grenadier. — Culinary. September to October. Good marhi 
apple. Fruit large, round, ribbed, deep yellow ; acid and nel 
in flavour. 

Bramley’s Seedling. — Culinary. December to May. Fniii 
large, round, flattened at top, green tinged with red; aoiil 
first-rate cooker. 

Emneth Early, or Early Victoria and Lord Derby. 

* Mr. Warren consider Bramley’s Seedling the best 
grows. 

The fruit trees on the first holding of 8 acres have beoi 
planted nine years, those on the second holding of 6^ acres on' 
year and those on the third holding four years, all the tree 
being about two years old when planted. Mr. Warren k 
found that fruit trees do best from seven to fifteen years old^ 
they hear well during that time and the fruit will keep a: 
average size up to that age, Bramley’s Seedling do best tr") 
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ton to twenty-five years old, as they are ten years old before 
jlioT come into full bearing. 

^he first holding has been used as a fruit farm for nine 
veai’3 been in Mr. Warren’s occupation for seven years: 

the second holding for one year. Mr. Warren having occupied 
t( for three years, and the third for four years, the present 
holder having had it for five years. All the fniit ti-eca were 
Sprayed five times last season, three times with Horrod’s apple- 
iucker wash and twice with HenvuVs scab wash, though the 
fcab wash was probably quite unnecessary, a dry season like 
{he p^tst summer being in itself th(‘ b('st preventive of scab and 
brown rot. Canter and “ die-hack. ” are the two diseases wdth 
which the trees are always troubled to some extent. Canker 
is cleaned out with a knife and die-back is checked by the 
ends of the branches being cut off an inch or two into the 
live wood. These complaints possibly arise through the land 
being badly underdrained, a very bad fault on fruit-growing 
land. 

The gooseberry bushes are subject to red spider [Bryohm 
and American, mildew. As soon as red spider is 
observed, the bushes are dressed twice with an emulsion of sofj 
soap, soda and paraffin. The wood on the bushes suffering 
from American mildew is clipped off early in the season. 

All the fruit trees are washed with lime and salt every 
ihree years and a large quantity of lime is used on the land. 
The soil of number three holding has just been analysed, 
and, although it received 15 tons of lime three years ago. it 
now needs a dressing of 11* tons of fresh slaked lime to the 
acre. 

The strawberries are chiefly Paxtons, with a few Royal 
Sovereigns, Laxtons and Bedfordshire Champions. Paxtons 
are an old sort, hut firm of flesh, of fine flavour and splendid 
for travelling. They do best on this land, and are, according 
to Mr. Warren, undoubtedly the finest strawberries grown 
to-dav. Royal Sovereigns are an excellent all-round variety 
snd Laxtons are considered by their raisers to he superior to 
Royal Sovereigns. All the fruit goes to Manchester to one 
salesman who generally buys the strawberries outright and 
occasionally the other fruit as well, if not, he sells it on com*- 
mission on the usual terms. Mr. Warren finds it better to deal 
^ith one man only, as in this way he gets better terms for his 
fruit. 

The labour bill amounts to 225;. and manures (including 
I'me'l to m. 10s. Mr. Warren informs us tbat he has had 
’ rery good year both with regard to yield and prices and he 
Iwte on the dry summer they had as a Godsend to fruit- 
growers. 
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Second Prize Farm in Class III. 

Occupied hy Mr. A. J. Christie, of Slys Farm, North 
Fakmham, 

This farm consists of 220 acres of arable and 25 licivsof 
pasture land, held on a yearly tenancy under Earl Spenecj. 
of Althorp House, Northampton, It is a light soil willi 
and marl subsoil and is worked on the following sysieni ;1 

Barley, Oats and Wheat 
Roots 

I 

Barley and Oats 

I 

Seeds. 

The seeds are down for one year only and are iiiown (iiice, 
A few acres of peas are occasionally sown instead of all seek 

The seeds mixture consists of 1 peck “Cole Ambrose ' 
evergreen rye-grass, 1 peck red clover, white clover iiti] 
^trefoil, and sometimes a field of sainfoin. 

The areas under the various crops were : turnips, 4ti aciv?; 
mangolds, d acres ; wheat, 22 acres ; oats, 47 acres : hAih. 
52 acres ; seeds, 49 acres ; and pasture 25 acres. 

The swede crop is manured with 3 cwt. of superphnspknf 
and 2 cwt. of “ manure salts ” per acre ; the mangold crop witl 
twelve loads of farmyard manure and 1 cwt. of nitrate of sod; 
mixed with 1 cwt. of salt applied after the plants are siiiiried 
The mangold crop consisted of “Cole Ambrose” ChalkiiKf 
Globe and “ Messrs. Brown’s ” Yellow Globe, sown at tlie ran 
of 8 lb. per acre on ridges 25 in. apart, ami singled (nii ;i 
10 in. in the rows. 

No permanent grass is ever mown and considerald 
quantities of rovds are thrown out to the cattle, which ab 
receive cake all the year round. The grass looked very wl 
indeed considering the drought and had no nettloa or thisstk 
on it. 

The cattle consisted of six cows, forty feeding bcasis air 
^twenty-five young cattle. There were also .‘ioO lio^e: 
(Sull'olks and half-bred), and eight cart-horses, two two-ywi 
olds, four foals, one driving horse and three young uiibrokt 
light horses. 

The feeding cattle are fed on as many swedes as they ca 
consume with cake and hay ; the cows receive roots aiul cab 
summer and winter. 

Manures cost 701. per annum, the labour amounts to ■‘I'b 
and the cake bill last year was 310Z. 
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^[r. Christie thought some time ago that his land was 
deficient in lime, as one field was very much given to finger- 
jiid'toe in the swedes. Analysis proved this to be the case 
anil the field was^ dressed witli 2 tons per acre of ground 
jiino and Mr. Christie has noi again been troubled with tins 
,]ij;ease. The rest of the farm was also dressed with ground 
lime at the rate of 10 cwt. per acre. 

Two years ago 38 acres of this farm close to the homestead 
v,'erp taken for small holdings and replaced with 22 acres 
at, out a mile from the homestead. 

The land is well managed and is in very good heart and 
clean. There was^ very keen competition hi this class and 
(he Judges considered Mr. Christie’s farm a good second. 

Second Prize Farm in Class IV. 

Ot'cupied hy Mr. Frederick Arthurton, o/ tUm 'Free Farm^ 
East Txiddenham, Derclunn. 

There are 74 acres of arable land and 211 acres of grass, 
held under a yearly tenancy from the Rt. Hon. Sir Aihvyn 
Fellowes, K.C.V.O. The tenant is not responsible for the 
upkeep of buildings or drainage. He is res])onsihle for the 
fences and gates. 

The system of cropping is barley and oats, undersown witli 
seeds, followed by wheat, which comes into green crop. 

The soil is mixed, with clay subsoil generally, though 
there are a few fields with gravel subsoil. 

The areas under the various crops were : — 

Barley S acres. 

Green Crops 2S ,, 

Wheat 21 „ 

Clover . . t' ■! 

Meadow land for mowing is top-dressed wdth soil and 
refuse. The pastures are all fed. 

The clover was very good indeed, but there was some 
rib-grass, &c., in the young clover. This croj) is generally 
left down for one year and usually mown once, the second 
,^'rowtli being fed off. 

The land intended for green crops receives : mangolds, 

tons farmyard manure and 5 cwt. fish salt. Golden 
Tankard is the variety generally grown, the seed being sown 
at the rate of about 7 lb. per acre on ridges 27 in. apart 
and singled out 14 in. in the roAvs. Swedes and white turnips 
receive 4 to 5 cwt. fish salt. The land intended for wheat 
12 tons farmyard manure. 

The stock consisted of four coavs, four yearling heifers, 
four calves, fourteen bullocks, 123 hoggets, three breeding 
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ROWS, and twenty store pigs. Cows are seldom purchased, ]ii^ 
of them being bred and reared on the farm. ' The bnllocls-; 
sold fat at two years old, being kept in the yards diii-ina 
the winter months. The milk is made into butter, the faivo?; 
and young pigs receiving the separated milk. The hoggets 
are bought and generally kept about six months, recoivin^. 
artificial food. 

The horses consisted of five working horses and a yearling 
colt, all bred on the farm ; in fact Mr. Arthurton has not 
purchased a horse for over twenty years. 

The five horses receive 1 coomb of corn, beet and hay per 
week, and the cattle get cake, roots and hay. 

The cattle were a very good lot indeed, as also Tvere thj 
horses. 

Four men are regularly employed on the farm. 

Roots are hoed piece-work at 10s. per acre and corn ai 
3s. per acre. Hedges are laid at 2.S'. per chain. 

The labour bill amounts to 150/., purchased foods to 150/. 
and manures to 12/. per annum. 

Second Prize Farm in Ceasr V. 

Occupied by Mr, F. Means, of Melbourne House, Hall Rooi 
Out well. 

This farm comprises 33 acres, held on a yearly tenancy 
under Mr. W. A. Newling, of Boyce Bridge, Emneth. There 
are 4^ acres of top fruit (apples), 2| acres of which are uii'lcr 
planted with gooseberry bushes and raspberry canes. 

The soil is a light one with a silt subsoil. 

The following varieties of apples are grown : — 

Annie Elizabeth. — Culinary. December to April. Oood 
keeper. An excellent market apple. Fruit large, round and 
ribbed, yellow with a red tinge. 

Stirling Castle. — Culinary. October to December. One of 
the best market apples. Fruit large, round, even, yellow with 
8li||^t red tint ; juicy and acid, 

Tdr. Gladstone. — Dessert. July to August. A useful early 
sort. Fruit medium, yellow with red streaks ; juicy and 
agreeable. Must be eaten as soon as gathered. 

Allington Pippin. — Dessert. November to February. Re- 
sembles Cox’s Orange Pippin, but larger and softer in fle^li- 
Flavour varying ; best on warm soils. 

Newton Wonder. — Culinary. November to May. An 6X- 
cellent late sort. Fruit large, round, even, yellow and red; 
acid and agreeable. 

Emneth Early, Gold Medal, Lane’s Prince Albert. Loi'd 
Derby, Bramley’s Seedling and Worcester Pearmain. 
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Hiere are also io ^cres of potatoes, 21- acres of carrots, 
ji acres of mangolds, acres of long-pod beans, 5^ acres of 
barlfv. 3 acres of oats, 4 acres of grazing pasture and 2 acres of 
iD 0 \viiig grass. 

Fruit has been, grown on tln^ farm during the last five years, 
the trees being about eight years old. Mr. Means has had the 
laiiil about ten years. The grass land intended for hay receives 
the clearing up of the stockyard and decayed vegetable matter 
of. refuse off ploughed land. All root crops, except carrots, 
receh e 4 ton per acre special artificial potato manure, together 
with as much farmyard manure as can be made from the straw 
cropping. For straw crops neither artificial nor farmyard 
manure is required, in Mr. Means' opinion, ddie fruit trees 
liave artificial manure and liquid manure from the cow-house. 

The stock consisted of three cows, in-calf and in-milk, one 
heifer, one calf, ten store pigs, two working horses and one 
yearling cart filly. The horses arc pastured during the summer 
months. In winter they receive chop with meal and carrots. 

The cows are pastured during the summer months and 
receive 7 lb. cotton cake each per day. In the winter they 
have hay, cut chop and pulped mangolds, with 9 lb. cotton (;ake 
per day during the milking period. The pigs are grown on 
rntil time for fattening with milk and wash from the house 
and are afterwards fattened with meal. 

Mr. Means generally sells his fruit at home and informs us 
that he has had a satisfactory year both as regards yield and 
prices. 

Everything on this farm was well done and there was no 
iraste of any sort. The house and dairy were very clean and 
everything was in good order. The Judges considered the 
first prize farm in this class and Mr. Means’ farm the closest 
thing they had to judge, 

James IUinbridgb. 

Walton House, 

Warrington. 

We subscribe to tlie foregoing Report— 

Bernard Casswell, 
W. W. West. 



REPORT OF THE COUNCIL TO THE 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF GOVERNORS 
AND MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY, 

Held at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, X.. 
On WEDNESDA T, December 6, 1911, at 3 p.m. 

The Right Hon. Sir Ailwyn E. Fbllowbs, K.O.v.o. 

(Actiiig'Presiclent) in the Chair. 

The Council, in presenting their Annual Report, desire to 
place on record the following letter addressed to the Acting 
President by the President, His Majesty the King, at the coai 
mencement of His Majesty^s year of oflSce:— 

Windsor Castle, January 23r(?, 191), 

My Dear Fellowes, 

It is a matter of sincere gratification to me that the third occsu-iot 
of my occupying the position of President of the Royal Agriculiurai 
Society should be when its visit is to the county of Norfolk, where 1 
have for so many years made my home, and in the agricultural deveiop- 
raeiit of whidi 1 shall always take the keenest interest. 

I learn with much pleasure of the prosperous condition enjoyed b 
the Society to-day, and of ita increased activity in all matters generallj 
affecting the welfare of agriculture. 

Much of the good results upon which tlie Society can rightly coil' 
gratulate itself is due to the untiring work and personal influence of oiu: 
Honorary Director, Sir Gilbert Greenall. 

I am delighted to hear that there has been an addition of upwards' 
of 200 members froiii the county of Norfolk, and I trust that this examplt 
may prove an incentive to other counties to increase their membersliip 
of this great Society. 

I know that you and your colleagues are making every effort M 
secure the highest possible standard of excellence, both in exhibits in'! 
as regards the general arrangements of the Show-yard at Norwich, 

1 feel certain that, given fine weather, we shall be able to record si 
eminently successful Show. 

I understand that many of the Ministers of Agriculture from 
Oversea Dominions have been invited to attend the ^ow. I trust fiS-j 
at all events, it may be possible for some of them to be present, sul 
that they will derive both pleasure and experience from their inspectioJj 
of the varied and comprehensive exhibits of live stock, implements, »r' 
produce of this country, which will be brought together in the Showysf' 

I greatly appreciate your kindness in discharging the duties i 
Preeident of the Society on my behalf during this year. 

Believe me, very sincerely yours, 

GEORGE, E l- 
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The Council have to report that the list of Governors and 
^embers has undergone the following changes during the year 
diich has elapsed since the Animal General Meeting on 
Occeinher 7th, 1910 j 8 new Governors, and 908 new Members 
liave joined the Society, and 3 Members have been re-instated 
under By-law 14; whilst the deaths of 5 Life Governors, 3 
Governors, 109 Life Members, and 101 Annual Members have 
been reported. A total of 54 Members have been struck off the 
Ijooks under By-law 12, owing to absence of addresses, 67 
Members under By-law 13, for arrears of subscription; and 2 
Governors and 206 Annual Members have resigned. 

2. The losses by death sustained by the Society during the 
current year include three Governors who had all served on the 
Cflimci). Earl Cawdor joined the Society in the year 1863, 
became a Member of the Council in 1882, and was elected a 
Trustee in 1900, which office he retained until his death early in 
the present year. As Viscount Emlyii, his Lordship was for many 
years Chairman of the Chemical and Woburn Comraiitee, and 
III 1901, when the Show was held at Cardiff, he occupied the 
Presidential Chair. Mr. Reginald A. Wanen, wliose death, at 
the age of 91, occurred recently, became a member in 1857. In 
the year 1878 he was elected a Member of the Chemical Com- 
mittee, though he did nob actually become a Councillor until 1882. 
In this office he continued until 1905, when, owing to advancing 
age, he decided not to seek re-election. Mr. Warren’s services 
will be recalled by his old colleagues more particularly in con- 
nection with the Society’s Experimental Farm at Woburn. More 
recently has been announced the death of the Earl of Onslow, 
who was a Member of Council from 1905 to 1907. His Lordship 
had held many important posts in the Empire, but will [irobably 
best be remembered by Members of the Society as Bresident of 
the Board of Agriculture from 1903 to 1905. 

3. Amongst other Governors and Members whose loss by 
death, since the last Annual Meeting, the Society has to deplore, 
are the Earl of Ancaster (Gov.), the Earl of Cranbrook, the 
Earl of St. Germans, Viscount Bangor, Lord Airedale, Lord 
Bellew, Lord Dynevor, Lord Rendlesham, Lord Winterstoke, 
Lord Wrottesley, the Right Hon. Sir J. E. Dorington, Bart., 
the Hon. G. E. Lascelles, the Hon. E. Wh B. PortmaUj the Hon. 
Percy Wyndham, Sir Walter 0. Corbet, Bart., Sir Charles Elliot, 
Bart. (Gov.), Sir William Foster, Bart., Sir H. H. Langham, Bart., 
Sir John Lawson, Bart., Sir Theophilus Peel, Bart., Sir W. L. S. 
Stucley, Bart., Sir William Birt, Sir W'illiam James Farrer, Sir 
Francis Gallon, F.R.S., Sir Cuthbert Quilter, Bart., Sir Henry 
Hall Scott, Mr. Herbert John Allcroft (Gov.), Mr. Albert 
Armitage, Mr. W. J. Bcart, M.R.C.V.S., Mr. Wnlliam Bennison, 
Hr. Henry Broadhurst, Mr. Edward Henry Brown. Lieut. -Col. 
J C. Fife Cookson, Mr. Arthur Carey, Mr. C. J. Drewitt, Mr. 
Hilliarn H. Dunn (1864), Mr. J. P. Fison (1855), Mr. James A. 
hordon, Mr, Louis Graiideau (Paris), t\.d, (L Smith Grant, Mr. 
k'lin James Griffiths (Gov.), Mr. W. H. Hodgkin (California), 
Hr Hugh Robert Hughes (1853). Surgeon Lieut.-Col. John Tnce, 
HH.. Mr. John Jekyll, Mr. W. E. King King. Mr. Charles 
Lauibori (1853), Col. 0. P. Lo Cornu (L862), Mr. Jonathan 
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Middleton (Glastullicli), Mr. Andrew Mitchell^ (Barcheskio). 

S. E. B, Bouverie Pusey (1861^ Mr. William Richardsoij 
(Doddington), Mr. E. P. Squarey (Gov.), Mr. C. L. Sutherland 
C.I.E., Capfc. H. D. Terry, Mr. John Treadwell (1862), Mr. W, J 
Trotter, W. P. Vosper, and Mr. Barnes Wimbush (1854). 

4. At their meeting in the Showyard at Nol^vich, the Council 
transferred to the list of Life Governors Mr. Robert Fellowcf!. 
of Shotesham, who had been a Member for the long period oj 
sixty-one years, during which time he had paid the annual sub- 
scription. Mr. Robert Fellowes, who is ninety-five years of age. 
was present at the Show this year. 

5. The above, and other changes, bring the total number of 
Governors and Members now on the Register to 10,306 divided as 
follows: — 

1 Foundation Life Governor (Mr. W, Barrow Simonds); 

168 Annual Governors ; 

85 Life Governors ; 

7,224 Annual Members ; 

2,797 Life Members; 

31 Honorary Members ; 

ib,306 Total number of Governors and Members, as agamst a 
total of 9,934 Members on the Register at the time of the last 
Annual Report. 

6. The number of Governors and Merabers on the Register, 
as shown in the preceding paragraph, is now well over ten 
thousand. This desirable state of things has, in a large 
measure, been brought about by the Society's most popular and 
hardworking Acting-President, Sir Ailwyn Fellowes, Tvbo, 
mainly by his own exertions, has been successful in raisirg the 
Membership in his own County of Norfolk from 330 to 720. 

7. The Earl of Northbrook hag been elected a Trustee in the 
room of the late Earl Cawdor, and Mr. R. M. Greaves has been 
appointed a Vice-President. A vacancy thus created in the 
representation of North Wales on the Council has been filled by 
the election of Mr. Arthur E. Evans, of Bronwylfa, Wrexham. 

8. The Members of Council who retire by rotation at the nexi 
General Meeting are those representing the Electoral Districts 
of Group “A.” The necessary steps are being taken 
election or re-election of Representatives for the various Divisions 
concerned. Norfolk, by virtue of the large accession of Members 
in that District during the year, is now entitled to four Repre 
sentatives instead of two. 

9. A suggestion made at the last Annual Meeting by Sir 
Herbert Chermside has been adopted this year, as the result 
of which every Member in the Divisions of Group ‘'A ” lins hud 
sent him, with the circular letter announcing the election, a lisi 
of the Governors and Members in his . particular County or 
Electoral District. The Council hope that the circulation of suen 
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lisls from fcme to time may be of assistance to Members, and 
that' not only make use of them on the occasion of the 

elec; ion of Council, but also lu conjunction with their efiorts to 
main) and, n possible, increase the roll of Membership in 
their own districts. ^ 

10 . During the year two of t^ oldest Members of the Council 
have attained the age of four-score years, H.R.H. Prince 
Christian of Sclileswig-Hoisteui, and Sir Walter GUbey, Bart. 
All address of congratulation on the happy event was sent by this 
Council to Prince Christian, and a letter conveying the Council’s 
expressions of gratihcation was forwarded to 8ir Walter Gilbey. 

11. Slight alterations in the wording of By-laws 6, 7 and 8, 
relating to Life Compositions, have been sanctioned by the 
CouiicU, and, in order to comply with the requirements of By-law 
)6, the fact is now communicated to the general body of Governors 
lud Members. The amendments referred to are of a merely 
v'erbal character, and are rendered necessary by the ehiuxion 
of time. 


12. Lord Middleton having expressed his willingness to allow 
himself to be nominated as Presiaent of the Society for the year 
1912, it has been unanimously decided by the Council to recom- 
Qieiid the election of his Lordship to that office at the Annual 
Meeting. 

13. Under the By-laws, the balance-sheet has to be presented 
for* consideration at the Annual General Meeting. The Council 
iherefore beg to submit the balance-sheet for the year 1910, with 
the Statement of Ordinary Licome and Expenditure. These 
accounts were published in Volume 71 of the Journal issued to 
Members early this year, having been duly examined and certified 
as correct by the Auditors appomted by the Members, and by the 
professional Accountants employed by the Society. 

14. The Council have considered the question of providing a 
scheme for the superannuation of their official staff, and have 
made satisfactory arrangements for carrying their proposals into 
effect.' 

15. A suggestion made by Mr. Adeano that the Officers of 
the Society should be asked to deliver Lectures at the Society's 
house was approved by the Council in Pebruary last. The first 
of these lectures was delivered by Professor Bifien, the Society’s 
Jotanist, on the 4th April, the subject being “ The Principles of 
fireedmg as illustrated by Wheat.” 

16. The Seventy-second Annual Show was held under the 
I'residency of His Majesty the King at Norwich from the 26th 
t'O the 30th June, the week following the Coronation of His 
Majesty, and, as befitted such an auspicious occasion, the Show, 
111 almost every way, was of more than usual excellence. Fine 
'‘Vsather prevailed throughout the five days, and the total attei^- 
aj'Cfi reached 121,465, 75,266 persons paying for admission on the 
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Thursday, the first shilling day. At the close of the first 
the Acting-President telegraphed a report, of the day’s doings to 
the King, and at the General Meeting next day, the following 
telegram from His Majesty was read to the Governors anij 
Members : — 

“To Ailwyn Fellu-wes, 

“Royal Agricultural Show, Norwich. 

*'1 am delighted to hear that the Royal Agricultural Show has 
been opened under such favourable auspices, and that the hope 
expressed in my letter to you of January 26rd that we shall 
able to record an eminentdy successful tthow has been realised. 
Please conxey to the Governors and Members at the General Meeting 
my sincere appreciation of all they have done to bring about this 
result. I much look forward to visiting the Show to-morrow, and 
to thanking you personally for the very efficient manner you have 
discliarged the duties of President of the Society on my behalf. 

(Signed) “ GEORGE, R,].” 

17 . liis Majesty himself honoured the Show with his presence 
on the Wednesday, the second Half-crown day, and evinced the 
liveliest interest ui all sections of the great exhibition. Ihe 
Hoyal visit was made the occasion for conferring a knighthood 
on the Lord Mayor of Norwich (Sir Eustace Gurney). His Majesty 
also presented the Acting-President of the Society with the 
irisigrua of a Knight Commander of the Victorian Order, and the 
Honorary Director (Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart.), with that of a 
Commander of the V^ictorian Order. 

18 . The Ministers of Agriculture of several of the Overseas 
Dominions attended the Show, as also did a party of Members of 
Parliament from the Dominions who were the guests in this 
country of the Lords and Commons Committee. Visitors, indeed 
came from all quarters of the British Empire, and from maE) 
other parts of the world. The Show was visited by a party of 
Members of the Netherlands Agricultural Society, who after- 
wards made a tour of typical farms and breeding establishments 
in Norfolk, Suffolk and Cambridgeshire. The party were much 
interested in all they saw, and a letter was subsequently received 
by the Secretary expressing the thanks of the Dutch Society for 
the facilities extended to their Members in connection with the 
Show, and the assistance given them in arranging tlieir 
excursion. 

19 . The third visit to Norwich was characterised by the same 
cordial reception accorded to the Society on the two previous 
occasion^ by the City and County. The Local Committee spared 
no pains to make every preparation for the reception of the 
Society and for the success of the Show. The Lord Mayor 
shQ#ea himself to be most anxious that nothing should be kh 
undone to make the Show successful, and in this he was following 
in the footsteps of his father, the late Mr. Gurney, who 
Mayor of Norwich on The occasion of the Society T previooi 
visit in 1886 . By the kindness of Mr. Russell Colman, the bko' 
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i'uint, and the charming 
itu.ilicn added greatly to the pleasure of visitors to the Show, 
'he lai way arrangements, which were this year in the liands 
,fo„o Company, were admirably carried out by the Great Eastern 
“ addition to laylng^down several miles 
,i Sidings, erected Temporary Bridges over the Main Line and 
!,(, liiver Yarc, and constructed the necessary Roads for foot 
.assengers and also for the transport of Exhibits from the Sidings 
0 tlie bliowyard, 


20 . Tho Accounts in connection with the Norwich Show will 
je handed to Members at the Annual Meeting, but it may here 
je stated that, subject to audit, these accounts show a deficit 
)f £532. 


21. The trials of Potato Diggers and Sorters were conducted, 
HI the 26th and 2vth September last, on land belonging to Messrs. 

illiaiu Dennis & Sons, Ltd., at Littleworth, near Spalding, and 
vero attended on both days by a large number ol persons bi- 
erested in Potato growing from all over the Kingdom. In the 
;lass for Diggers thirteen machines were tried, the First Prize 
If £20 being awarded to Martin’s Cultivator Company, Ltd., of 
jtamford, and the Second Prize of £10 to Messrs. Blackstono & 
'o., Ltd., of Stamford. In the Class for Sorters, six machines 
XiiTtpoted, the First Prize of £10 going to Messrs. Cooch & Son, 
Northampton, and the Second Prize of £5 to Mr. Walter Ness, 
if Kings Kettle, Fifeshire. The Official Report of the Judges 
s now in preparation. 

22. A Competition for Plans of House and Buildings for a 
Earni of not exceeding 50 acres has been carried out by the 
Society, and the designs of the successful competitors were 
exhibited at the Norwich Show. The Judges’ Report, with 
reproductions of the Prize Designs, was also on sale at the 
Show. The price of the Report to Members is Sixpence. 

23. The Show of next year will take place on the Town Moor, 
It. Doncaster, from Tuesday, July 2nd, to Saturday, July 6th. 
Following the usual practice adopted by the County organisations 
dien the Royal Agricultural Society pays a visit to their district, 
ho Yorkshire Agricultural Society have agreed not to hold their 
iwu Show in 1912. 

24. The Schedule of Prizes for Live Stock, Poultry, Produce, 
&c., at the Doncaster Show, which will be issued early in the 
Kew Year, will be on a very liberal and comprehensive scale. 
Hie Doncaster Local Committee have promised a handsome 
contribution towards the Prizes, and offers of Charyipion and 
Oilier Prizes have been received from the following Breed 
Societies Shire Horse Society, Clydesdale Horse Society, 
ffiinters’ Improvement Society, Cleveland Bay Horse Society, 
Polo and Riding Pony Society, Welsh Pony and Cob Society, 
Shorthorn Society, Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Association, 
hereford Herd Book Society, South Devon Herd Book Society, 
bonghora Cattle Society, Sussex Herd Book Society, Welsh 
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Black Cattle Society, Aberdeen-Ajigus Cattle Society, 
Aberdeea-Aiigus Cattle Association, Galloway Cattle iSocieu 
Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society, Snropshire 
Breeders’ Association, Southdown Sheep Society, liaiopsuifj 
Down Sheep Breeders’ Association, Suffolk Sheep Socieiv 
Dorset Down Sheep Breeders’ Association, Dorset Horn feteei 
Breeders’ Association, Byeland JFlock Book Society, Lincoli 
Long- Wool Sheep Breeders’ Association, Leicester 8heei 
Breeders’ Association, Society of Border Leicester 8hee! 
Breeders, Cotswold Sheep Society, Exmoor Horn Shei 
Breeders’ Association, and^ Lincolnshire Curly Coated Pj. 
Breeders’ Association. Six * Gold Challenge Cups, value ai 
guineas each, are offered (1) for the best Hack and Biding Pony; 

for the^best Harness Horse in the Novice Classes; (3) foruij 
best Single Harness Horse; (4) for the best pair of Harness 
Horses ; (,5) for the best Tandem ; (6) for the best Eour-in-Band. 
The following Cups are also offered t—Fifty-Guinea Cup for itt 
best group of one Shorthorn Bull and two Cows or Heifers m 
the Dairy Shorthorn Classes ; £20 Cup for the best animal ia th 
South Devon Cattle Classes; Twenty -five-Guinea Silver Cup for 
the best animal in the Ker^ Classes ; Twenty -five-Guinea Silver 
Cup for the best animal in the Dexter Classes; Fifty-Guinea 
Silver Bowl for the best group of one Bam and three Ewes in 
the Lincoln Sheep Classes; Sixty-Guinea Silver Cup for the best 
Border Leicester Bam or Ewe; Twenty-five-Guinea Silver Cap 
for the best Sow in the Large Black Pig Classes. 

25. The following Classes apd Prizes, amounting to £485, are 
offered by the Doncaster Local Committee for the best-managed 
Farms in Yorkshire: 

Class 1. — chiefly Arable, of 200 acres or over, exclusive ol Ftli 
or Tidal Marsh Land, First Prize, £100 ; ^ond Prize, £50. 

Class II. — Farm, ohielly Arable, of not less than SO acres and uuder 
200 acres, exclusive of Fell or Tidal Marsh Land. First Priie, 
£50 ; Second Prize, £25. 

Class HI. — Stock or Dairy FARrw:, of 200 acres or over, exclusive oi 
P'ell or Tidal Marsh. Land. F'irst Prize, £100 ; Second Prize, £50. 

Class IV. — Stock or Dairy S' arm of not less than 50 acres and under 
200 acres, exclusive of Fell or Tidal Marsh Land. First Prhe, 
£50; Second Prize, £25. 

Class V. — Farm, chiefly Arable, of not less than 10 acres and under 
60 acres. Phrst Prize, £20; Second Prize, £10; Third Prize, £5. 

The Entries closed on Wednesday, the 15th November. 

26. A Trial of Seed Drills will be carried out by the Socielf 
next year, and the Council have now under consideration tbf 
Regulations for such Trial. 

27. As stated in last year’s Report, the Annual Show of 1&13 
will take place on the Durdham Downs, at Bristol. The Show b 
tho following year, 1914, wBl be held at Shrewsbury. 

28. There has been a slight falling-off in the number ol 
samples submitted by Members of the Society for analysis, tee 
total for the twelve months being 434, as against 469 in 

In addition, 43 samples of cider and 226 of milk were anah^f'i 
in connection with th% Norwich Show. An important 
brought to light, and which subsequently formed the subject 
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I finore thaai one prosecution under the Fertilisers and Feeding 
tuffs Act, was the sale of Cod liver oil condition mixture/’ in 
■hich rice OJ* fhudes figured largely. In connection 

ith the Lords Committee on the Sales for Agricultural Purposes 
;0l, evidence was given, on behalf of the Society, by the 
'onsnlting Chemist. 

29. The exeeptoal season of 1911 told very severely on the 
ght land of the Woburn Farm, but, despite the prolonged 
Brought, the dmerent experiments were carried through, and 
jjieir continuity left unbroken. Wheat was a good crop, but 
both barley and oats suffered on i^ie light land. The root crops 
^ere better than might well have been expected, and quite fair 
crops nf sugar-beet and of mangolds were grown. Also an in- 
teresting series of experiments on different varieties of Lucerne 
^as commenced. The cattle yard has been covered in, and will 
provide excellent accommodation for the winter feeding of cattle, 
Snil for experiments in feeding. At the Pot-culture Station work 
bas been continued upon lithium and zinc salts, as also on the 
fflstion of lime^ and magnesia in soils. New work was started 
in connection with the heating of soils and their treatment with 
different antiseptic argents. An exhibit from the Society’s Farm 
and Pot-culturc Station was sent to the Norwich Show ‘in June, 
and another was prepared for the International Exhibition at 
Turin, which has been awarded a “Grand Prix” Diploma. 

30. In the course of the year 1910-11 the enquiries received 
and dealt with by the Botanical Department were, in round 
numbers, as follows Seed Testing, 180 complete analyses, and 
about 200 rough analyses for purity of sample or comparison of 
sample with hulk; Weed Identifications, 36; Fungoid Diseases 
of Plants, including crops, forest trees, and garden plants. 30: 
General Enquiries, dealing for the most part witli the formation 
f)f pastures or their renovation, 40; Poisonincr of Stock. 3. A 
detailed Report on the results of the Seed Testing is in pre- 
paration. Its chief feature of interest is the number of cases 
dealt with where good seeds failed or germinated irregularly 
cn account of the dry condition of the seed beds. The Fungoid 
Diseases include one or two of some general interest, such as 
“Crown Gall,” which will be described in full in a subsequent 
report. 

Investigations are now in progress on (n) the Weed Flora of 
pprtain of the Woburn plots : (h) the Micro Flora of some of the 
nianiirial plots at Woburn : (r) the improvement of Lucerne, 

/D. All through the summer numerous complaints were re- 
ceived of various Insect Pests, but they were usually of minor 
importance, owing probably to the fact that there was sufficient 
CA’planation of the failure of certain crops in the unusual and 
prolonged drought, and more or less insect attack made little 
oifference. Various species of Aphis were especially active, and 
^any of the common pests were favoured bv the inability of 
crops to grow away from them. Some interesfing eases of insects 
'iifin'ine forest trees were investlgatod. and some further prn- 
in ess was made in clearing up the life-history of the Rnsplierry 
•ceile and other injurious insects. Maflv specimens were sent 

i^^entification. 
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32. The Board of Agriculture returns relating to anthrax for 
the year may be regarded as favourable on the whole, as they 
show a reduced number of outbreaks compared with recent year{ 
The figures, however, are not exactly comparable, as since tlie 
beginning of the current year the returns include only outbreaks 
in which the diagnosis has been verified by microscopic examine 
lion. The returns with regard to glanders are very satisfactory, 
the reported outbreaks being nearly 50 per cent, less than those 
of last year, during which there was also a marked decline as 
compared with the preceding year. This very gratifying result 
must be ascribed to the operation of the Glanders Order which 
came into force on the 1st January, 1908, and which, for the 
first time, gave local authorities the power to prevent the move- 
ment of all suspected horses until they had been proved free from 
glanders by the mallein test. Sheep scab has prcvailmi 
to about the same extent as in recent years. Since the begin- 
ning of the year there has been an alarming increase in the 
number of outbreaks of swine fever, the reported outbreaks bcinc 
nearly twice as numerous as during the past year. Renewed 
anxiety has been caused to stockowners during the year by the 
occurrence of outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease in different 
parts of the country. Since the 1st of January last there have 
been no fewer than five independent outbreaks. These occurred 
respectively in the counties of Surrey, Middlesex, Sussex, Derby, 
and Somerset. These five outbreaks appeared to be all in 
dependent of one another, but in four instances the disease 
extended to adjacent premises before it was finally stamped out 
It is fortunate that the very prompt and energetic action taben 
by the Board of Agriculture speedily served to stamp out the 
whole of these outbreaks. Although there is no room for dniiljt 
that the outbreaks must liave been caused by the introducfioti nf 
contagion from the continent of Europe, the exact means hy 
which this was effected has not been traced in any case. 

33. It is satisfactory to learn that the President of tlic Hnsi i 
of Agriculture and Fisheries has appointed a Departmental Coti' 
mittee to enquire into the question of foot-and-mouth disease 
in this country, and that the Right Hon. Sir Aihvyn Fellowcsha^ 
consented to act as Chairman of the Committee. 

34. The Council, at their last meeting, passed a resolutio” 
in the following terras, a copy of which has been forwarded to 
the Board of Agriculture ; — 

That this Council reepectfullv press the Board of AgriciiHare tc 
bring into operation the Tuberculosis Order of May 27th, lOOP. 
the compensation to be provided either out of the DevclopmPW 
Fund or from other Imperial sourcps, and not from local ratfs 

35. Since the beginning of the year considerable progress has 
been made with the experiments which are being carried out at 
Woburn for the purpose of demonstrating that by means of 
isolation it is possible to rear healthy stock from "tuberculous 
parents. It is hoped that the full complement of calves original^ 
contemplated will have been obtained wiihiti tlie next fev 
months. 

36. As the result of the examination at. the Royal Velcrmar.v 
(College for the Society’s Medals for profidency in Caiile Patli 
ology, including the diseases of Cattle, Sheep and Pigs, Ihe 
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Silver Medal has been awarded to Mr. J. T. Edwards, Green 
Vi!ia> Ashburnham Road, Pembrey, Carmarthen, and the Bronze 
^iledal to Mr. G. F. Steevenson, Rockmount, Torrington. 

37. The Council have decided to offer the Society’s Gold 
yedal annually for original research in Agriculture, subject to 
the following regulations 

1. The Medal shall be called the Royal Agricultural Society of 

England’s Research Medal. 

2. The Medal shall be awarded for a monograph or eeeay giving 

evidence of original research on any agricultural subject or any 
of the cognate agricultural sciences. 

3. Candidates for the Medal must reside in Great Britain or Ireland, 

and must not be either over the age of twenty-seven years or of 
more than five years’ standing from the time of taking their 
first agricultural qualification, such qualification being (a) a 
Degree or Diploma of a University or University College, or 
(&) the National Diploma in Agriculture, 

4. The Medal shall be adjudged by Referees appointed by the 

Council of the Royal Agricultural Society. The Referees shall 
have power to award in the place of the Gold Medal a Bronze 
Medal and Books, together of equivalent value to the Gold 
Medal, if the successful candidate so desires, 

5. The monograph or essay shall be forwarded to the Secretary of 

the Royal Agricultural Society on or before Michaelmas Day. 
The monograph or essay shall be typewritten or printed, 

6. If in the opinion of the Referees no monograph or essay be found 

to attain a sufficient standard of excellence, they ehall be at 
liberty to reserve the medal of that year for award as an addi- 
tional medal in some subsequent year, 

7. The monograph or essay of the successful candidate shall be 

published in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, if, 
in the opinion of the Council, it is suitable for that purpose. 

The award of the Gold Medal will carry with it Idfe Afembenship 
of the Royal Agricultural Society. 

38. The Trustees of the ‘'Queen Victoria Gifts” Fund have 
made a grant to the Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution 
of £140 for the year 1911,* to be distributed in grants of £l0 each 
to the five male candidates, five married couples, and four female 
candidates, who polled the largest number of votes in their class, 
and who would not this year receive grants from any other fund 
in connection with the Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution. 

39. The Twelfth Annual Examination for the National 
Biplonia in Agiiculture was held at the Leeds L Diversity from the 
24ih to the 27th April last, when ‘29 candidates were succesKful 
in ol)taining the Diploma, the first 6 gaining Honours. For list 
ef successful candidates see pp. 339 and 34 it 

49. In the Regulations and Syllabus of the Examination in 
•Agriculture in 1912 a number of alterations have been introduced. 
The National Agricultural Examination Board are of opinion 
that the time has arrived when tlic.^ might discontinue the 
practice of examining in Elementary Science, and the subjects of 
examination will in future be Practical Agriculture (two 

VOL. 72, ^ 
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naoers) Farm and Estate Engineering (including Surveying, 
L?ldmgs, Machinery and Implements), Agricultural Chemistry 
Agricultural Botany, Agricultural 

Zoology and Veterinary Science. Candidates will have the 
option of taking the whole eight papers m one year, or of sitting 
for a group of any four in one year, and the remaining group ol 
four in the next year. In order to be eligible to sit for the new 
examination, a candidate must present a certiAcato from a recog- 
nised Agricultural College that his attainments m the subjects o 
General Botany, General Chemistry, Geology, and Physics an! 
Mechanics, as attested by class and other exammations are m 
the opinion of the authorities of the College, such as to justify h, 
admission to the examination. If unable ^ 

from an Agricultural College, a candidate will have the choice ot 
several alternatives. 

To meet the case of students who had already commenced 
their courses of training before the issue of the new Regula- 
tions the Board have decided to hold Examinations m the old 
Part’l. in 1912 and in Part II. in 1912 and 1913, as well as under 
the new conditions. 

41 The Examinations for the National Diploma in Dairying 
were held this year for English students from SepUmher 16tli to 
22nd, at the British Dairy Institute and University College Read- 
ine; and for Scottish students from September 23rd to 30th, at 
the Dairy School for Scotland, Kilmarnock. Thirty-three candi- 
dates \^ere examined at Beading, of whom fifteen passed, and 
forty-two candidates at Kilmarnock, of whom twenty passed. 
The names of the successful candidates will be found on pp. 
and 344. ■ 

42, The Textrbook Elements of Agriculture,” edited the 
late Dr. Fream, having passed through no less than seven editions, 
and met with so great a demand by the P^iblic that 3^000 copies 
have been sold since its issue in 1892, the Council thought the 

time had arrived for a thorough revision and partial re-wnting 
of the book. This duty was undertaken for the Society by 
fessor Ainsworth-Davis, M.A., Prmcipal of the Boy al Agricultural 
College, Cirencester, with the assistance of the bociety s boa 
suiting Officers, the Secretaries of the principal Breed Societies 
and others: and the new edition, which is greatlv enlarged and 
contains a number of new illustrations, has just Been published 
by Mr. John Murray, 50a, Albemarle Street, W., at the price ol 
five shillings. 

By Order of the Council, 

THOMAS McROW, 

fifr.rdarv. 


16, Bkuford Square, 
London, W.C. 

Norfmher. lOlh 
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L— REPORT ON THE RESULTS 
OF THE TWELFTH EXAMINATION FOR THE 
NATIONAL DIPLOMA IN AGRICULTURE. 

Held at Leed«, April 24 to 27, iDll. 

1. The Committee of the Natioiml Agricultural Examina- 
tion Board entrusted with the conduct of the Twelftli Annual 
Examination for the National Dipi.oma tn Agriculture 
report that, by the courtesy of the authorities, the Examination 
was again held at the Leeds University, from Api'il 24 to 27, 
1911. In all, 97 candidates entered, 52 in Part I., and 45 "in 
Part II. Of the candidates who entered this year for Part IL 
— whicli comprises the subjects of Practical Agriculture, 
Agricultural Book-keeping {or Menmvatiun and Land-Sur- 
veying), Agidcultural Chemistry, Agricultural Engineering, and 
Veterinary Science— eight, who liad previously tailed in one 
subject of Part L, were allowed to take that subject in con- 
junction with the Second Part ; and eleven, wlio had on a 
former occasion failed in only one suliject of Pai't IL, came up 
for that subject alone. 

2. The result of the Examination in Part II. was that 29 
candidates (including two of the eight who were also taking a 
Part L subject, and the whole eleven who came up for one 
subject only) were successful, and, having now passed both 
Parts of the Examination, are entitled to receive the National 
Diploma in Agriculture, the first five candidates gaining 
Honours. 

Uij/loniu with 

1. Freukrick Keith Jackson, Lucils UuivpM^ity. 

2. Thomas Hamilton, Leeds University, 

3. George Christopher Martin, Leeds University, 

4. E, Ernest W. Paynter, Leeds University, 

fi. Gordon Burj)ASs Young, Harper-Adiiras Aj^rieultural College, New- 
port, Kalop. 

The names of the Diploma winners, in alphabetical order, are 
as follows : — 

Onnig J, Balabanian, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

William James Berry, College of Agricidture arni tiorticulture, Holmes 
Chapel, Cbesliire. 

Benjamin .Bunting, College of AgrieuUure and IJorticnlture, Holmes 
Chapel, Cheshire. 

Thomas Elsey Carter, IRidland AgricuKural and Dairy College, Kingston, 
Derby. 

1'Rank Ewart Corrie, West of Soodiuul Agricultural College, Glasgow, 
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Austin Kastwood, Jiarris institute, Preston. 

WiLLOUOHBY Victor Foot, riniversity College, Keying. 

James Stmpsos Gkeen, Aberdeen and North of Seotland College of Airri. 

‘ culture, Aberdeen, 
llOBERT Hall, Harris Institute, Preston. 

John Jennings, Royal College of Science, Dublin. 

Matthew Rankin Johnston, Midland Agricultural and Dairy Colleog 
Kingston, Derby. 

Art HU II Ueuinald I.AMBERT, Harper- Adams Agricultural College, S’ew- 
port, Salop. 

Patrick William Mackenzie, Aberdeen and North of Scotland College 
of Agriculture, Aberdeen. 

George Norman Maurice Morrell, Leeds Univeraily. 

Robert Park, Harris Institute, Preston. 

John Samuel Pownall, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, 
Kingston, Derby. ■ 

Alfred Kknest Roberts, Harris Institute, Preston. 

Jonathan Alan Robotham, Harper-Adams Agricultural College, New- 
port, Salop. 

John Percy Thompson, Harris Institute, Preston. 

Herbert VVionall, Harris Institute, Preston. 

Dennis William Wood, Harper-Adams Agricultural College, Newport. 
Salop. 

James Herbert Wood, Leeds University. 

William Aikey Yates, Harris Institute, Preston. 

John McDonald Young, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

3. Of the 52 candidates who entered for Part I. — which 
coinpriees the subjects of Agricultural Botany, Mensuration 
and Land Surveying (or Agricultural Book-keeping)^ General 
Chemistry, Geology, and Agricultural Zoology— three had failed 
on a previous occasion, and 49 entered for the first time. As 
the result of the Examination in Part I., 28 candidates, including 
one who had failed on a former occiiNion, succeeded in passing 
in all the subjects, and are thus entitled to sit for Part 11. of 
the Examination next year. The remaining 24 failed — four 
in one subject only. 

4. The following are the names of the successful candidates 
in Part I., placed in alpliabetical order : — 

Thomas wills ARNETT, Truro Technical Schools. Cornwall. 

William James Horlase, Truro Technical Schools. Cornwall. 

Douglas Jackson Boyle, Leeds UniversiLy. 

HAROLD Bradshaw. Harris Institute. Preston. 

Victor Charles PISHWICK. The Agricultural lUrJitutc, Ridgmont, Bods. 

Guy Rhodes HaiqH, Leeds University. 

Robert hart, University College, Reading. 

Ronald Isla H.^rvey, West of Scotland Agricultural College. Glasgow. 
Ernest hull, Harris Institute. Preston- 

SAMUEL Alexander Kilpatrick, west of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 
James Kirkwood, West of Scotland Agricultural College. Glasgow. 

JOHN Kirkwood. West of Scorlnnd Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

Rowland Whitelaw Littlewood. Leeds University. 

ANDREW CoKRiE McCANDUSH. West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow 
James Fitzgerald Malcolm, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow 
John Malcolm West of Scotl.and Agricultural College. Glasgow, 

Maurice Malcot.m, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

Edward Percival, Harri-s Institute, Preston. 

Joseph Henry Prater, Truro Technical Schools, Cornwall. 

Frank Rayns, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, Kingston, Derby. 
ARItoLD ROEBUCK, Leeds University. 

GEOFIREY Belas YSS smith, Leeds University. 
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(ipnh'FREV Talbot, Harris Instil lift' I'r.^tnn 

Ill'-NRY WILEERFORCE THOMTSON, l.feds Uni vi'is'ifv 
DAVID TlOBER'i’ Walbank. Leeds Universitv 
iun;i-:UTH. F. Walling. ArinsUont; UolK ge, Xtnvra^tle-im-Tvn^. 

HH-II ALEXANDER WYLLIL, Webt of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

5, The Reports of the Examiners in the five subjects 
inclutled in Part I. are as follows; — 

1 . Agricultural Botany. (200 Marks.) 

Professor John Peroival, M.A„ F.L.S. ' 

Tlie average atandard of attainment in tlie subject was maintained this vear hm 
,],ere was au absence of really well trained candidiitca The more clemeSta?rpar^^ 
of the sjdlabus had been wel prepared ,n most instances, but a number of Ko 
esamined showed only a slight practical acquaintance with the botany of farm crops 
uod fungi. More attention should he given to the bot.anjciil features of the ctiicf 
root and fodder crops and the finer details ot grasses. It would ho well if all 
students of this subject could see small plots or ears ami grain of the (diief varieties 
nf wheat, barley, oats and rye. 


2. Mensuration and liAND Surveying. (200 Marka.) 

.Mr. U. P]. U. Ritrder. I’.A.S.l. 

The candidates in this examination seemed to experience little ditticultv in drawing 
the plans and section.s, although, at the sunic Time, more attcniion might w’ell ha\e 
been devoted to neatness and finish in the execution of the work In the inathe- 
inatical questions the chief fault appeared to be that too little care was tak.m to 
syloct the shortest and safest methods of working, In the rir!?' vot's f'xaiuination the 
eaudidates showed that they possessed a very fair knowledge of the signs and 
symbols employed upon the Ordnance Maps, and seemed to have appreciated the 
newssitv of studying this iiortion of the subject. 


3. General Chemistry, (200 Marks.) Dr, 11. B. Baker, F.K.S. 

The standard reached by the candidates seemed to me quite satisfactory. Many 
of them had pursued their studies under very rlisadvantageous circumstances, and 
It speaks very highly for their perseverance that many of them did so well. In 
each, of the three branches of the subject. rby.sica], Inorganic, and Organic, the 
uindidates, on the whole, acquitted themselves credit abl\, and the oral e.xamination, 
which I consider a most valuable adjunct, convinced me that m most caKcs the 
knowledge shown was not the result of cramming. The note books produced often 
showed very careful experimental records, hut one would rathiu have bad Uicroiigli 
note books actually writteiyiu the laboratory, than the carclullv made copies which 
were in most cases presented. It is often as interesting to sec tlie ac-coiint of an 
fsperiment which failed as of one which succeeded. 


4. Geology. (100 Marks.) Dr. J. E, Man-, M.A., F.K.S., F.G.S. 

The answ'ers of the candidates in Geology were on the whole salisfactury, and 
proved that they had a good grasp of the principles of the subject. The knowledge 
of geological map reading showed a distinct improvement on that displayed in 
previous years, which is a very satisfactory feature of this yi'ar’s examination. 

0 . Agricultural Zoology. (100 Marks.) Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, M.A. 

The majority of the candidates w'cro wcll-prepared. especially on the more 
practical side of the subject. The two practical questions included in the paper, 
wliich involved the classification and description of two specimens supplied, wera 
Well (Imie with few exceptions. On the other hand, the statement!, made as to tlie 
Stviicral charaetci-s of Nematodes. Mites, or even Hyinonoptora, showed preat lack 
‘'(practice in distinguishing the general from the particular, the im])urtant from the 
tnvial. Very few of the candidates showed any understanding of Mendel's Law. 
in the oral examination many displayed a pleasing familiarity with the appearance 
of common animals of agricultural irnportnnee. 

6. The Examiners in the five sulujects included in Part II. 
report as below : — 

Practical Agriculture. (500 Marks.) Mr. T, A. Dickson, Mr, John 
Gilchrist, F.S.I., and Professor \V. McCracken. 

The proficiency, of the candidates, with the except ion of those who reached 
toe honours standard, is moderate, and to many a more thorough preliminary 
education would have been an advantage, There has been iin improvement in the 
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knowledge shown of the amount of capital required for the equipment of 
and of its apportiomnenl. The majority possessed only a local knowledge of farniin;-. 
hut the proportion of those who have studied the agriculture of counties oUv r ii,:.: 
their own is grealer than in former years. We would draw the attention of , 1 ,,;;; 
responsible for the training of future candidates to the importance of in st 
their students in the farming practices of the different parts of the kingdom, 

7. Agkicultukal Book-keeping. (200 Marks.) Mr. W. Home Cook, 

Thirty-seven candidates presented themselves for examination in this subject, aim 
of these thirty-three obtained the necessary pass marks. The candidates as u 
answered W'ell, and there was a distinct improvement m neatness and style us 
eompared with last year’s papers. 

8. Agkicoltukal Chemistry. (200 Marks.) Dr. J. Augustus Toelcke?, 

Ph.D., M.A., F.I.C., and Dr. Bfirnard Dyer, D.Sc., F.I.C. 

Of the thirty-four candidates who presented themselves in Agriculturnl Cht-titistrv. 
only about half-a-dozen exhibited excellent general knowledge, giving good rcpli^i 
in both the written and oral parts of the examination. At the same time no f-fn-fiai 
excellence was shown. While there were only six actual failures in this stibifct, j 
oonsidei'able number of the candidates did little more than just satisfy the requirs- 
nients of the examiners. It appeared to the latter that, in many cases, tspcciallv 
where the candidates had been brought up on a farm, the lessons of Ibcirdioii 
training in General Chemistry had been largely forgotten. This w'ould seuiii to 
indicate the desirability of more close supervision in Part 1,, to ensure rlit 
only those who have had a good grounding in General Chemistry siliould V 
allowed to pass on to the special branch of Agricultural Chemistry. A nnirkc-ij 
difference waa shown between those who had had a full and systematic coursi' airi 
those who attempted to prepare themselves merely by attendance at short coiir^t? 
in clieraistry. In the latter case the chemical knowledge possessed was not likely 
to fonn any real asset of thy candidate's equipment, but was calculated to M.-rve 
merely the ymrposesof the moment- This was brought out more particul.irly in tik 
viva voce examiimticn. which, as a whole, was not nearly as satisfactory as ivert 
the WTitten replius. The oral examination, for instance, indicated that, in assij^niKJ 
money values to manures (question 8), the result was arrived at by adopting lii^u^t^ 
lenmt by heart from certain published tables, but without any comprehension of tik 
baais on which these figures were founded. 

a, AGKictiiiTURAL ENGINEERING. (200 Marks.) 

Mr. Arnold G. Hansard, B.A., M.lnst.E.E. 

Of the candidates who entered for this paper, about one quarter did fairly good 
papers and eight failed to pass. The standard of the remaining papers can only h 
described as fair. Nearly every que.stion produced quite good answers from >ymi- 
of the candidates, but it frequently happened that good answers to the prohl-'iib 
were marred by carelessness in arithmetic, In considering the examimuioii as a 
whole, both written and oral, it was very noticeable tliat many of the candnikhs 
bad learnt by heart book-work which they were totally unable to apply to qiiiii* 
elementary practical problems. 

10. Veterinary Science. (1 00 Marks.) 

Professor Sir John McFadyean, M.B, 

With few exceptions the candidates displayed a satisfactory knowledge of 
elementary anatomy, physiology, and hygiene of the domesticated animals. In 
or two cases the written papers afforded evidence of defective general education. 

7. The thanks of the Board are due to the authorities of 
the Leeds University, for their liberality and courtesy in 
placing the Large Hall and other rooms of the Univcisity 
at the Board’s disposal for the Examination ; and to the 
Examiners, for the care and attention they bestowed iipot 
the written answers to the papers set, and upon the vivii voct 
examination. 


Moreton. James Macdonald. 

Alexander Cross. Thomas McRow. 

If) Bedford Square, London, W.C. 

May, 1911. 
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ii—report on the results of the 

SIXTEENTH EXAMINATION FOR THE NATIONAL 
DIPLOMA IN DAIRYING, 1911. 

1, The Sixteenth Annual Examination for the National 

Diploma in the Science and Practice of Dairying Avaa held in 
September, 1911. The Examination for English candidates 
w'as University College and Britisli Dairy ijjstitnte, 

Heading, from September 1(1 to 22 ; and for Scottish Candi- 
dates at the Dairy School for Scotland, Kilmarnock, from 
September 23 to 30. 

2. Thirty-three candidates were examined at the English 
centre. Of these, the following fifteen satisfied (he Examiners, 
snd have therefore been awarded the National Diploma in the 
Science and Practice of Dairying 


EnijlUli Centre. 

Miss Aones Wylik Crawford, OouLty 'rcchnical T.ab[>r?»tuncs, 

Chelmsford. , -i * 

MiSB AliiCE Lilian Dkan, University College ami British nany lostilnle, 

Hrrekkt-Zade M. BkRBM, University College and British Hairy Institute, 

Victor C "firhwICK, Agricultural Institute, Kidginoiit, Beds., and Mid- 
land Agricultural and Dairy College, Kingston Derby 
Miss Gertrude Maex Garrard, County Dairy Ndioul. Cbelmsfurd. 

Miss Grace Lewis, Lancashire O.C. Farm, Hutinn, 1 reston. 

Cyril Herbert Page, Essex County Technical LuIxta lories, 

llarper-Adams Agricultural College, Neu-port, Salop, and British Dairy 

f.AulEllcTHil™ PaRB, Harper-Adains Agriraltural (Mege, 

Salop, and Midland AgriculUiral anrl Dairy ( ollcge, Kingston, 

l.EtYis Pykk, Sonth-Eastern Agricultural College, bye, Kent, and 
Midland Agricultural and Dairy 

Alfred Ernest Roberts, Harris Institute, Presloin and Midland Agncul 

tural and Dairy College, Kingston, Derby. rvatrv CoIIpw 

Miss Mary Chalmers Taylor, Midland AgncuUural and Dairy . -g , 

Wh.liam Richard^Vhite, University College and British Dairy Institute, 

Miss^iLiRW. Williams, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, nn-l 

British Dairy Institute, Reading. Au^^r^sKwrl. 

Miss RACHEL Williams, University College ^ 

‘Riuims Buri>ass Young, Harper-Adams Agn< u i . ,- > • 

Salop, and British Dairy Institute, Reading, 
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3. Forty-two candidates were examined at the Scouif;|i 
centre, of whom the following twenty satisfied the Ex- 
aminers, and have been awarded the Diploma: — 

Scotth<!h Centre. 

Walter Ian Black, Bogany, Rothesay, Bute. 

Benjamin Browne, .)un., The Boot, VVindermcre. 

Richard Brtdbn, Kijigendeugh, Mauchline. 

Frank E. Cobrie, Grillel House, Doncaster. 

David W. Ferouson, Cumwhitton, Heads Nook, Carlisle. 

Thomas R. Ferris, Market {javington, Wiltshire. 

Samuel Gibson, Aucheugihbert, Cro{'.ketford, Dumfries. 

Miss Jessie Grant, Wester Aires, Alves. 

Robert Hall, Holmbank, Cark-in-Cartmel, Lancs. 

James McKessack Lbitch, Inchstelly, Alves. 

Andrew C. McGahdlisii, Claunch, Sorbie, Wigtownshire. 

Patrick W, Mackenzie, Andross Mains, Alness. 

Maurice Malcolm, Dun more Farm, by Larbcrt. 

Miss Irene Meciian, 12 Victoria Crescent, Dowanhill, Glasgmv. 

David AKNircr Mitchell, Ben nan, Straiten, May bole. 

George N. M. Moreei.l, 1 Commercial Street, Harrogate. 

James Robinson, Armstrong College, Newmastle-on-Tyne. 

William Smith, Wiutersell Farm,'' Eden Bridge, Kent. 

Miss Jessie E. Stephen, Willaston, Nantwich. 

William Aibey Yates, Downham, (ditheroe, Lancs. 

4. The Examiner in General Dairying (Mr. John Drysdaie, 
who acted at both centres) reports that of the candidates who 
presented themselves for examination at Reading nine failed 
in paper work, the written answers being exceedingly fanlty 
and weak. Of the twenty-four who obtained pass-marks, nine 
displayed conspicuous ability in the written answers and vivd 
voce examination. Many of the candidates were sadly lacking 
in practical knowledge with regard to general dairying. It 
was evident that several had not read carefully the wliole of 
the paper before beginning to write the answers, as, in inam 
cases, quite unnecessary details were given, which would 
have been avoided if they had grasped the idea that the 
paper was intended to be regarded as a consecutive whole, 
dealing with the different branches of dairy farm manage- 
ment, instead of ti-eating each question as an entirely separate 
one with no relationship to the others. In the practical work 
of butter-making, though a number of candi^lates failed 
to obtain pass-marks, the twenty who succeeded in doing so 
performed their work very well indeed. 

Of the twenty-nine candidates who obtained pass-marks in 
paper work and the vivd voce examination at the Scouirih 
centre at Kilmarnock, eleven were cons)jicuously capable and 
stood out from the others just as the best at the English centra 
did. With regard to the remaining eighteen who olhlainel 
pass-marks, it was evident, in the course of the viC'i ro'V 
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j.xaii'tinaiion, that they had ac<|uireil a very fdiperfioial know- 
[edoe and experience of dairy Farinin^^. Tbirtcon students 
to obtain pass-marks, flieir pa}>ers exeeetlingly 

^veak, displaying in many cuhos not oiilyti defective knowledge 
of the scientific side of dairy farming, hut also » rather 
(lel’ecdve elementary education. In t)ie practical work of 
biutcr-making at Kilmarnock only one student failed to obtain 
oass-niarkB, and, with the exception of three who just 
giicceeded in passing, the whole of the others performed the 
in a conspicuously capable manner. 

The arrangements made, both at heading and Kilmarnock, 
fur carrying out the work of the Examination were in every 
vvay complete. 


5, Mr. John Benson, Examiner in Cheese-making at both 
Kiielish and Scotch centres, reports that as regards the practical 
vvork of the candidates the results were disajipointing. The 
Examiner was sorry to observe a growing tendency on the 
^)ait of some dairy students to attempt this Examijiation 
iiisulticiently prepared, and without first having had the 
lengthened and varied experience in the practice of cheese- 
making which is absolutely necesvsai-y fot‘ success. The 
failures in the practical work this year were numerous, which 
is unusual, for, as a rule, candidates score better in this section 
than in the written and oral examinations. On impiiry it. was 
ascertained that a number of the candidates had only under- 
gone a training of from eight to tweh e wtmks in cheese-making. 

It need hardly be said that such a short course is totally 
inadequate. It is unfair to those i'csponsil)le for the ti-aining 
(if the pupils, and disappointing to candidate and examiner 
alike. Many did excellent work and were quite up to the 
standard of recent years. A number of the candidates were 
really very skilful and satisfied the Examiner in every respect. 
In the written and oral part of the Examination the work was 
quite up tq the standard. Generally the questions were 
answered correctly and intelligently, and in most cases a good 
grip had been obtained of the vital principles underlying 
Huccessful cheese-making. Candidates, however, would be we 
advised to confine their answ^ers within reasonable limits. 
Many of the answers given ran to an inordinate length. ^ 

For the benefit of candidates in future, it may be explained 
that an examiner does not require a dissertation on c cese- 
making, but definite and concise answers to the questions 
given, . 

The arrangements made for tlie coiulucr of the Fjxaminaion 
were at each centre eminently satisfactory, and nothing )e ler 
could have been devised. 
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6. The Examiner in Chemistry and Bacteriology ai 
English centre (Dr. Augustus Voelcker, M.A., B.Sc.), in 
report, states that “ The number of failures in this part nt the 
Examination was considerably higher than has been the cast, 
previously. Out of the thirty-three candidates, no less than 
fourteen failed absolutely, and four others only just qualified 
with half-marks. Of the remainder, however, no less than eleven 
gained over two- thirds marks and several of the papers were 
really good and showed sound and special knowledge, this Ixfing 
particularly marked with respect to bacteriology. 

“ As a rule, the viva voce part of the Examination was not as 
satisfactory as the written papers, and it was in this that the 
general weakness in the elementary principles of chemistry was 
chiefly shown. 

“ While ill some cases practical courses, both in chemistry 
and in bacteriology, had evidently been carefully followed, iij 
others the practical work done had, as shown by the candidates’ 
note-books, been of a very meagre and unsatisfactory nature. 
A further matter for regret is that it was evident that in several 
instances candidates presented themselves who had not the 
remotest chance of * passing,’ and steps should be taken to 
prevent this in future,” 

7. The Examiner in Chemistry and Bacteriology at the 
Examination in Scotland (Dr. T. W. Drinkwater, F.R.S.E, 
F.I.C.), reports that “ Many of the candidates were very badly 
prepared for the Examination. They had not realised its scope 
or its standard. The spelling in some of the papers was poor, 
and the candidates responsible for these seemed to lack general 
education. There were a few papers of outstanding merit, and 
the remainder, with the exception noted above, were np to 
average standard.” 


16 Bed f on] Square, Loudou, W.C. 
November, 1911. 


Moreton, Chairman. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR iqn OF 
THE PRINCIPAL OF 
tee royal VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


Anthrax. 


The following Table supplies information regarding the 
luiiiilier of outbreaks of this disease and the number of aniin-ils 
attacked during each of the last six years : — 


Tear 


OutbreakB 

1906 


989 

1907 


1,084 

1908 


1,1 Go 

1909 


1,317 

1910 


1.498 

1911 


907 


Animals attacked 
1,330 
lelnC 
1,4251 
1,(198 
l,77fi 
1,120 


At lirst sight these figures suggest that there has been a 
marked decline in the prevalence of antlirax during the last 
t^Yelve months, hut it must be noted that owing to an 
important provision of the new Anthrax Order, which came 
into force on January 1, 1911, the figures for the jmst year are 
not strictly comparable with those of the preceding years. This 
provision relates to the method of diagnosis in suspected cases 
of the disease. Under previous Orders the diagnosis in sus- 
pected cases of anthrax was left in the hands of the Yeterinary 
Inspector acting under the directions of the Local Authority, 
and for the purposes of the Order the opinion of the local 
Vetennary Inspector had to be regarded as concliisive. For 
some years iiast, however, information ])ossessed by the hoard 
of Agriculture and Fislieries had led to the conviction tliat in 
a very considerable proportion of the reported cases of anthrax 
an error in diagnosis had been made. That the diagnosis was 
not. always correct is not surprising, since in not a few cases it 
vas baaed on the ascertainable history of the dead animal, 
coupled with the appearance presented by the unopencfl 
oaivass. It has long’ been known that a diagnosis arrived at in 
this way is little better than simple guessing, owing to the fact 
timt in cases of sudden death from various causes, sucli as 
|wison, lightning-stroke, suffocation, &c., tlic carcass within a 
hw hours after death generally presents the signs of rapid 
]>o.trefactioTi which were at one time supposed to be specially 
characteristic of death from anthrax. It is true, however, that 
hiring recent years the majority of veterinary inspectors have 
based their opinion in suspected cases on the result of a micro- 
scopic examination of the blood, for which many of them have 
''} practice made themselves quite competent. Rut the fact 
* email] s that, whether on account of want of skill oi; the use 
'' ^’^adequate instruments, in a considerable proportion of 
cases simple putrefactive bacteria which had invaded the blood 
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after death were mistaken for anthrax bacilli, with the 
that the accuracy of the statistics provided by the B(nir(l li 
Agi’iculture was seriously vitiated. 

Since the beginning of the present year the uliim^jp 
diagnosis in any suspected case of anthrax has been in i\^^, 
hands of the veterinary oiTicers of the Board of Agriculture 
As formerly, the local veterinary inspector has still to iiiakt a 
diagnosis, but, save when he decides that the case is not one rif 
anthrax, the diagnosis has to be confirmed by an officer of t|j,. 
Board of Agriculture before the place at which the deatt 
occurred is declared to be an “ infected place.” For statistical 
purposes also no case is reckoned as one of anthrax until it has 
been so diagnosed by a Veterinary Inspector after microsco[)ic 
examination of blood or other material which has been 
forwarded to the Laboratory of the Board. 

11 will thus be seen that the statistics for the past year ilo 
not enable one to say whether the disease has been inoiv or 
loss prevalent than in the previous years given in the table, 
since they include only actual cases diagnosed microscopicalh- 
by experts ; whereas tlie figures for previous years inchule 
all reported cases, no matter how the diagnosis had been 
arrived at. 

There would probably not be much error in assuming that 
there has been no real decline in the prevalence of the disease 
in 1911, and that the figures are only smaller because of the 
elimination of mistakes in diagnosis. At any rate, the pivi- 
visions of the new order with regard to diagnosis constitute 
a distinct improvement from the owner’s point of view, since 
they greatly diminish tlie risk of his premises being wrongh 
declared an infected place when the sudden unexpected doatli 
of one of the animals compels him to notify the case as one 
of suspected anthrax. In a few years also the infornnitioii 
collected tmder the new procedure will enable one to trace 
the real incidence of anthrax in different parts of the coiintry. 
and to compare the true mortality occasioned by the dwe 
from year to year. 

Glandrks. 

The varying incideiice of glanders in Great Britain diiriir 
the last eight years is shown in the following table : — 


Year 


Outbreaks 

Animals attaeked 

1904 


1,529 

2,658 

1905 


1,211 

2,068 

1906 


1,066 

2,012 

1907 


854 

1,921 

1908 


789 

2,433 

1909 


538 

1,753 

1910 


851 

1,014 

1911 


208 

501 
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Hie foregoing figures attest the marked reduction in the 
valence of glanders in this country during the last seven 
years, and more particularly during tlie last 1‘onr. Since the 
actual eradication of pleuro-piieumonia and rabies this reduction 
constitutes the most striking success which has betni achieved 
bv means of the Diseases of Animals Acts, and it is therefore 
interesting to examine how the improved state of things has 
been brought about. 

During the thirty years preceding I'.HH the number of 
ntbreaks reported annually varied considerably, but in no year 
lid they fall bo low as 500, and from 1887 to 1003 they averaged 
ivcr 1 100 and never fell below 700. Throughout the wliole 
){ this period, and indeed down to the end of 1907, the only 
nethod of diagnosing glanders which was talcen into account 
n ilealing with the disease under the Glanders Order was what 
9 conveniently termed clinical diagnosis. By this is meant that 
I ease was not diagnosed as one of glaiidors unless the horse 
inhibited the well-known external lesions of glanders or farcy. 

The law, therefore, took no cognisance of the fact that in 
glanders, as in other bacterial diseases, there is a period of 
incubation, during which the animal shows no abnormal 
snnptoms whatever, although the germs of the disease are 
multiplying in some part of the body. 

It ought to be said, however, that although the earlier 
Glanders Orders made no provision for coimteraoting the 
danger involved in the movement of horses affected with 
glanders in its incubative stage, this was not so much 
because the danger in question was not suspected, as because 
at that time veterinary science knew no nndliod by which 
glanders could be recognised before the development of out- , 
ward symptoms. In the early nineties of last century rnallcm 
was discovered and brought into use, and the experience thus 
gained in this and other countries almost revolutionised the 
views which had previously been generally held regarding 
what may be termed the normal course of giaj^ders in the 
horse. Formerly it had been generally beheved that the atent 
or incubative period of the disease was almost always short, that 
when a horse became infected outward signs of the disease were 
soon developed, and, furthermore, that in the great majority of 
cases glanders soon terminated fatally if the disease was 
allowed to run its natural course. In many outbreaks when 
the rnallein test was applied to all the inmates of the stable, 
an alarming number of the apparently healthy animals i^eacted, 
and growing experience derived from post-mortem exarnina- 
tioii of such reacting horses soon showed that the reaction o 
rnallein could be accepted as proof of the existence ot disease, 
the animal’s healthy appearance notwithstanding. 
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The second fact brought to light by the extensive 
application of the jroallein test in infected studs was that the 
incubative period of the disease was often far longer than 
had been suspected. Horees found to be infected by apply, 
ing the mallein test to them sometimes developed outward 
symptoms soon afterwards, but in many cases the renctijitr 
animal never became clinically diseased or did not develop 
external sign of glanders or farcy for months or years 
afterwards. 

As soon as these facts were recognised it became appai-cnt 
that it was vain to expect that glanders could be stamped out 
simply by killing the obviously diseased horses. When the 
disease broke out in a stud of any size, slaughter of visihlr 
gland ere d or farcied animals (which was all that tiie law 
required except disinfection of the premises) nearly alwavi; 
left one or more horses affected with the disease in its 
incubative stage. The disease was therefore not eradiesited 
from the stable in which the outbreak occurred, and oppor- 
tunity was left for its spread to other studs by the sale of 
some of the apparently healthy but in reality diseased horses. 

It took a period of at least ten years to bring these facts 
home to the minds of horse-owners, and thus to prepare the 
way for such an alteration in the then existing Glanders 
Order as would enable Local Authorities to prevent the sale 
of horses affected with glanders in its incubative stage. Tin; 
alteration was effected in the new Order which came inli 
force on January 1, 1908, and the fruits of it are seen in 
the Table already given. Under this Order when a case oi 
glanders is detected in any stable, and all the visibly diseased 
horses have been destroyed, the apparently healthy horses art 
viewed as suspected animals, and their movement is restricted 
until the suspicion has been removed by the mallein test, 
Such of the apparently healthy horses as react to this test 
have to be slaughtered, compensation being paid to the owner, 

Two points in connection with the figures given in the 
Table require some explanation. The first is that between 
1904 and 1907 the outbreaks had fallen by nearly 50 per 
cent, although the new Order did not come into force until 
1908. This reduction can be accounted for by the fact tlint 
prior to 1908 the very measures which can now be enforced 
under the new Order were voluntarily employed by many of 
the large horse-owners in London, that is to say, many owners 
had recognised that it would pay them to have the whole of 
their horses tested at intervals with mallein with a view to 
destroying or isolating those that reacted. 

The other point requiring explanation is that there ha? 
been a greater fall in the number of outbreaks than in the 
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of animalB attacked. That this woul{t ])e a result of 
jievv Order was foreseen. Under the (^Id procedure, when 
one horse in a stable developed obvious symptoms of glanders, 
^nd simple inspection o£ the other horses revealed no other 
cases, the outbreak was reckoned to be at an end as soon as the 
diseased horse had been killed. Thus it often happened that 
^n outbreak was returned as having only one animal attacked, 
because in the absence of a rnallein test tlie ins[)eetor obtained 
no knowledge of the horses in the incubative stage of the 
disease. If one of these, after an interval, Lecanu! clinically 
glaudered the ontbz’eak figured in the returns as a new one. 
tjiuler the present procedure, on the other hand, each eutl)reak 
includes not only the first detected cliincal case but also the 
cases that are immediately afterwards detected by applying the 
rnallein test to the apparently healthy horse.s. 

Although the effect wliich the present Order has ])roduccd 
is very striking and not less than an iiitelligcut consiilcralioii 
of the circumstances would have led one to expect, it may still 
be some years before gland ei’S is absolutely stamped out. 
Obviously such radical measures as are now in foi-ce arc likely 
to show the most striking results at the outset, wheji the 
disease is widely prevalent, and they may appear to act more 
slowly after the first marked reduction has been effected. 
It is, however, very encouraging to observe that the ratio of 
decrease in the number of outbreaks <luring 1911 is not less 
than that of the preceding year. 


yWINK Fkver. 


The following Table shows the number of reported out- 
breaks of this disease during each of the last six years 


Year 

1906 




Outbreaka 

1,280 

1907 




2,3S6 

1908 




2,067 

1909 




1,6i)0 

1910 




1,598 

1911 




2,466 


The above Table is the unfortunate offset to the success 
which has attended the operations of the Board of Agricultuie 
and the local authorities in dealing with the other contagious 


diseases of animals during the past year. 

In order to appreciate properly the present position witii 
regard to swine-fever it is necessary to go farther back than 
the period covered by the Table. Between the years 1879 and 
1893 the disease was dealt with by the local authorities under 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act. During that pc not 
the smallest number of reported outbreaks in any one year was 
Un (in 1881), and the larjjeat 6,813 (in KSSfi). The smallest 
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nnmijer of swine returned attacked with the disease was 
(in 1881), and the largest 41,973 (in 1887). During tht‘ lasj 
complete year of this period (in 1892) there were 2,37 i (mt. 
breaks, with 11,729 swine attacked. 

Since the 1st November, 1893, the disease has been deali 
with directly by the Board of Agriculture, and during the tliRt 
complete year of the new regime 5,682 outbreaks were con- 
firmed and 56,296 swine were slaughtered in connection with 
these. Between 1895 and 1905 a marked impression was inside 
on the prevalence of the disease, the outbreaks having lieer, 
reduced in the last of these years to 817 and the swine 
slaughtered to 3,876. The further history of the campaign is 
completed l)y the Table, which shows that there has lioen a 
very serious recrudescence of the disease during the past year. 

Suggested explanations of the failure of the attejupt to 
stamp out swine-fever have been contained in previous animal 
reports, and need not be here repeated, more especially us it 
cannot be said that they account satisfactorily for tlie great 
increase in the number of outbreaks in 1911. The procedure 
of the Board has been varied from time to time in some 
important particulars, the alterations having presumably been 
inspired by a desire to diminish the loss and inconvenience 
occasioned to owners by the regulations, or to reduce the annual 
expenditure involved in the slaughtering of animals suspected 
of having been exposed to infection. 

The Departmental Committee which was appointed in 
April, 1910, to inquire into the subject has already published 
an interim report, from which it appears that none of the 
evidence submitted by the witnesses who appeared before the. 
Committee indicated that it would be advisable to make any 
radical change in the administrative machinery now employed 
by the Board. Among other recommendations the Couimittee 
advise that the policy of slaughtering out” sliould be applied 
generally as soon as practicable, and they do not favour any 
relaxation of the general restrictions which have been placed 
on the movements of swifje in districts where the disease exists. 

Unfortunately it must be admitted that the recent great 
increase in the number of outbreaks almost precludes Ihe 
general adoption of the drastic policy recommended by tk 
Committee, that is to say, the prompt slaughter, not only of 
visibly affected swine, but also of every pig that can reasonably 
be suspected of having been within the range of contagion. 
Such a plan can only be successfully carried out when lil)«‘™ 
compensation is allowed for the apparently healthy s^ine 
slaughtered, and at the present moment it would invobe 
enormous expense. Meanwhile more, rather than less, severe 
restrictions should be imposed on the movement of pig8 
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iuffcted localities, and the utiuost penalties allowed by the 
law should be imposed on persons convicted of having con- 
cealed the existence of the disease, or of having unlawfully 
moved diseased or suspected animals. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

During the course of 1911 this disease bz'oke out in five 
different parts of England, viz,, in the county of Surrey in 
March, in Middlesex and Sussex in July, in Derbyshire in 
August, and in Somerset in September. In the case of the 
Surrey and Derbyshire outbreaks the disease was detected 
before it had extended beyond the premiees in which the first 
case occurred, but in the Middlesex and Sussex outbreaks 
animals on three different premises, and in the Sorner'setshire 
one on ten different premises, were involved. In each case the 
whole of the diseased and suspected animals were slaughtered 
by the Board of Agriculture, and fortunately this prompt 
action, coupled with temporary restrictions on tlie movement 
of animals within a certain radius of the outbreak, speedily 
brought the disease to an end. 

Ill the circumstances this result must be regarded as very 
satisfactory, but the appearance of the disease at no less than 
five different centres within a period of seven months is very 
(lisquieting. and must cause constant anxiety as long as the 
plague continues to exist in the western parts of the Continent. 
It is to be hoped that the Departmental Committee which has 
been appointed to study the subject may succeed in throwing 
some light on the manner in svhich the disease is introduced, 
although from the nature of the circumstances the prospect of 
being able to trace the exact passage of the virus from the 
Continent to this country in any given case is far from bright. 

Meanwhile it is of great importance that, in spite of the 
supposed freedom of the country from foot-and-mouth disease, 
fanners should regard with suspicion any case in cattle, sheep, 
or swine in which soreness of the mouth (manifested by 
slavering) and lameness or tenderness of the feet are observed, 
and any such case should be promptly notified to the police. 

Parasitic Gastritis in Sheep. 

During the past year losses occasioned by stomach worms in 
sheep were exceptionally severe in many paits of the country, 
especially in the months of April, May, and June. The worms 
^'hich comraonlT infest the fourth or true digestive stomach m 
die sheep belong to at least three species, and in cases of 
parasitic gastritis— that is to say, cases in which the worms 
are sufficiently numerous to cause illness two, or even ail 
three of these Ipecies are often present together. Contrary to 

VOL, 72 . 
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wliat appears to be the rule in this couaLry, the Slroiyjylta^ 
coniorius was the species mainly responsible for the loisspi^ 
during the past year. 

The adult worms, male and female, inhabit the ti-tie 
digestive stomach, and the eggs which are there laid by the 
females are carried out with the stomach contents into the 
intestine and are eventually expelled with the faeces. From 
the eggs are hatched out the young worms. These young 
worms nourish themselves on the organic matters presetit in 
the fccces or earth in which they have been hatched out, am] in 
order to fit them for life in the sheep’s stomach they have 
to undergo a further process of development, which is accom- 
panied by a shedding of their original cuticle or skin. AVhen 
the worms have reached this stage they are incapable of furtlier 
development in the outer world, but when they find their 
way into the stomach of a sheep they rapidly attain to sexual 
maturity, the mates and females copulate and the eggs laid 
by the latter begin to be passed out with the faeces. Both 
the eggs and the young worms wheti first hatched ont are 
liable to be killed by frost or drought ; but when the lauer 
have undergone the process of development mentioned abon- 
they are much more resistent to \ icissitudes of weather, and 
may retain their vitality for long periods, awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to be taken in by a sheep. 

The points in the life cycle of the worms which are of 
chief importance for an understanding of the manner in which 
they cause disease in sheep are the following : — 

(1) The worms do not multiply in the outer world, «iice 
only those in the stomach are capable of reproduction. 

(2) Although reproduction takes places in the stoniacli tlih 
does not directly increase the number of worms there present, 
because the eggs have to leave the body of the sheep in order 
to be hatched out. 

(B) The fa 3 ces of sheep infested with stomach worms art' 
not immediately dangerous for the sheep. The excrement and 
the land on which it has been voided only become dangerous 
when the eggs have hatched ont and the young worms have 
undergone a process of development. 

(1) Warmth and abundant moisture are favourable, while 
frost and drought are fatal, to the eggs and newly hatched 
young worms. 

These facts not only explain the occurrence of outbreaks of 
parasitic gastritis, but also suggest the means by which th« 
disease may be prevented. There cannot be any doubt that 
the explosive serious character of the outbreaks during the 
second quarter of 1911 were the outcome of the preceding 
mild and wet winter and spring. The fact may be rocalk' 
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tiiat the summer and antumji of luin i i 

by u heavy rainfall, and thlls for 1 "rfo nft? ,^'‘”“**"1“' 

olimaiio conditions were eminentlv fovom-il i ^ 

,,„ ,»,* ™„, Si;/:,:",;* :• ;s: 

pan ot this period the stoinac]^ ^ ^ greater 

gradually becoming more and more infestell with loms "and 

all times these worms Jot 'Zn ^^ 
apparently healthy sheep of all ages,' but oiilv iiTsuIar''® 
bars. Given favourable eottditmns, timr:" ' e ' .1 1 .r'S 
.serious mischief are constantly present in „ra,.(l,.»n, 
rtock, and when an outbreak occm-^ one .!::t‘‘:it I /em:!! 
for an outside source to explain it eaicn 

The losses during the past ymar were severe ainoim 

ewes, and m many cases only the ewes were affected, although 
the ambs were running with them. The esea|,e of the kiX 
in these cases was no doubt dm- to tiie fact that the drought had 
aheady e m before the disease became serious among the 
ewes, and this, m .spite of tl,e enormous number of eoos voided 
by the ewes, saved the lamlis from infection l,v interfering will 
the deN^eloprneut of the young ^vonus. 

Coming next to the question of prevention, it mmst 
be observed thy foe losses of the past year were not an 
meMtahle result ot tlie preceding mikl and humid season. 

IQ absolute eradication of stomach Avon as from a flock 
can .scai-cely be considered practicable in the comlitions of 
sbeep-breedmg in tJiis country, but the preiention of serious 
esses IS possible even in the seasons which are most 
favoiiraWe for the life „f the |,ara, sites, The two tilings 
ndneh have to be avoided with that oliject are (1.) over- 
docking with sheep, and (2) ^continuous grazing of tlie 
Jiaine pastures wi til sheep for long periods. An outbreak of 
parasitic gastritis can be detennined at will by grazing a field 
exclusiA^cly with sheep for several years. In reply to tliis it 

le said that the statement is contradicted by the ex^ierience 
in connection with sheep-farming on hill and mountain land, 
which has often been grazed continuously and exclusively by 
leep without any sensible losses from parasitic gastritis. Tlie 
objection, hoAyever, does not apply, for on poor land the area 
f'l ground per sheep is large, and the pollution of the ground 
^'ith excrement is proportionally less, witli ihe result that the 
oppoitunities for worms to be taken in by sheep are i^educed. 

die other hand, wlieu comparatively good pasture is made 
locairy the largest possible number of sheep, and any of these 
Sleep are infested Avith stomacli worms, the chances that 
.'oung parasites Avill be taken in Avith the grass are very great, 

aa2 
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As every new worm thus added to the stomachs of the sheep 
increases the number of passed out with the faeces, in tbe 
circumstances considered the ground must soon become highly 
polluted with eggs, and only the accident of unfavourable 
weather conditions can then prevent a serious outbreak. 

Unfortunately information is still lacking regarding some 
important details in the life cycle of these parasites. It is 
known that under the most favourable conditions the eg^s may 
hatch out in a few' hours, but it is not known what, at different 
seasons of the year, is the shortest period within which the 
young worms may reach the stage which fits them for residence 
in tile sheep’s stomach. If this were known one could fix the 
time within which sheep must be moved from one field or plo' 
to another. In the circumstances one can only advise that tb( 
fiock should be given a change of ground as often as possible 
and that frequent changes are imperative when a large numbei 
of sheep are kept on a small area. The benefit of frequeui 
changes is shown by the fact that outbreaks of parasitic 
gastritis ai^e uncommou among sheep fed on growing roots am 
other crops on ploughed land. 

It has already been mentioned that the young worms aftc: 
they have reached a certain stage of development are veri 
tenacious of life, but it is probable that such worms perish ii 
less than a year if they do not obtain access to the slieep’i 
stomach. Ploughing and cropping are absolutely reliable fo: 
destroying tbe worms, no matter how badly polluted tin 
pasture may be, but it is doubtful whether such dressings a: 
lime and salt are of any value in this direction. As a rulf 
pasture can be kept safe for sheep by alternately grazing i 
with sheep and cattle, because the two species of worms whicl 
are most frequently the cause of parasitic gastritis in sheej 
seldom or never cause disease in cattle. 

When an outbreak has already begun it may generally h 
assumed that every member of tbe flock is in danger because 
of the large number of worms already in the stomach, and it ii 
therefore of the Utmost importance to delect the earliest cases 
and to take steps to check the further infection of the fiock 
Loss of condition and diarrhoea are the usual symptoms, and a 
an advanced stage of the disease the head may appear swoller 
owing to the presence of dropsical liquid beneath the lower jaw 
Animals presenting these symptoms should be removed frou 
the flock, and if possible kept indoors and fed liberally out o\ 
troughs, as that diminishes the chance of infection with ftcces 
The place should be frequently cleaned out, and the mauun 
burned or ploughed down. For the reasons already explainer 
the remainder of the fiock should be frequently moved, ait^’ 
if they are at grass all overcrowding must be avoided. 
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The disease, unfortunately, is scarcely amenable to treat- 
ment after symptoms have set in, owing to the impossibility of 
causing medicines to pass directly into the stomach in which 
tiie parasites are located, but there is a certain amount of 
clinical evidence to show that turpentine and other so-called 
anthelmintics are beneficial when given at the outset. 

TUBERCULOSTB. 

The Royal Commission on Tuberculosis which was 
appointed in 1901 issued its third and final Report during the 
pust year, and the conclusions embodied in It have a double 
interest for 'stock-owners, because these share with other 
members of the population whatever risks there may be of animal 
tuberculosis being transmitted to man, and at the same time 
are specially concerned to know to what extent their economic 
interests may be threatened by the measures considered neces- 
sary to counteract such risks. It therefore appears to be 
appropriate to summarise here the results of the Ooramiss ton’s 
investigations during the last ten years, and to take stock of 
the present position of tlic question touching the inter- 
connection of human and animal tviberculosis. 

In the first place it may be welt to i*ecal] the circumstances 
which led to the appointment of the Commission. This was a 
pronouncement made by the late Professor Kocli in a lecture 
delivered at an Iinernational Congress on Tuberculosis which 
was held in London in 1901. It was to the effect that, contrary 
to the opinion then very generally held in the medical and 
veleriiiary profes.'^ions, human and bovine tuberculosis were 
piactically independent diseases, and that cases of human in- 
fection with tubercle bacilli derived from cattle were so rare, 
if they occurred at all, that it was not wortlr while to take any 
steps to counteract the danger. The principal arguments 
advanced by Professor Koch in support of this view were— 

1. It was held that if tubercle bacilli present in milk or meat 
were capable of infecting human beings, such infection must 
have its starting point in connection with the digestive organs, 
and in view of the frequent presence of the bacilli in milk, 
cai5eB of this kind ought to be frequently met with. In reality, 
however, such cases were very rare. 

2. The tubercle bacilli present in the lesions of cattle affected 
^vitli tuberculosis were held to be different in some important 
•'aspects from those present in cases of human tuberculosis, and 
dierefare, given an alleged case of human tuberculosis derived 
h’oni a bovine source, the question whetlier the disease had been 
'•ontracted in that way or not. could be definitely determined 
% studying the character of the bacilli present in the patients 
if^sious. So far, attempts to detect in human heinga the 
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presence of l)acilli with the special characters of those occur- 
ring in bovine lesions had failed. 

The great bulk of the work done by the Royal Commission 
was designed to test the soundness of these arguments. 

At the outset the Commission devoted themselyes to a 
minute study of the characters of the bacilli found respectively 
in cases of human consumptioix (which is the commonest fonn 
of the disease in man) and in cases of tuberculosis in catth*. 
The general result of this part of the work was to confirm one 
of the premises contained in the second argument set out above 
viz., that the bacilli which are usually present dn cases of 
consumption in man differ in some respects from tliose found 
in tubei'culosis of the bovine species. These differences relate 
to the appearance presented by artificial cultures of the bacilli 
and the effects which they produce when animals of different 
species are experimentally infected with them. The broad differ- 
ence in the first of these respects is that when cultivated outside 
the body the bacilli derived from tul^erculous cattle grow more 
slowly and less luxuriantly than those which are usually 
present in oases of tuberculosis in man. The second difference 
is that the bovine bacilli are decidedly more virulent than the 
human when they are experimentally used to infect different 
animals, such as the ox, rabbit, and pig. 

Without begging any of the question in dispute, it is tliere- 
fore convenient to agree to call the bacilli found in the natural 
disease of cattle the “bovine type” of tubercle bacilli, and the 
bacilli which are more commonly present in tuberculosis of 
man the “human type.” 

This point having been settled, the next step in the investiga- 
tions naturally was to proceed to examine the characters of the 
bacilli present in a series of cases of human tuberculosis in 
order to determine whether they were of the human or of the 
bovine type. Obviously in this search for the bovine type in 
human beings attention was first turned to cases in which the 
disease appeared to have begun in connection with alimentary 
tract (the lymphatic glands of the throat and neck, the intes- 
tines, and the lymphatic glands of the abdomen), for if milk or 
meat containing tubercle bacilli causes tuberculosis in man that 
is where ona would expect the disease to have its starting point. 
The search in this direction soon showed that Koch was 
mistaken in supposing that such cases were rare, for as a matter 
of fact the Royal Commission had no difficulty in finding 
cases of human tuberculosis in which the disease had begun in 
connection with the parts mentioned above. 

Altogether the Royal Commission investigated thirty-eight 
cases in which the situation of the disease appeared to |ustii.v 
the inference that, whether the infecting bacilli were p tlie 
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liiiman or of the bovine type, they had been taken in with food 
iiiiiterials — that is to say, the bacilli had become effective 
tlii'ongh being swallowed. Twenty-nine of these cases were 
of so-called primary abdominal tuberculosis, and the remaining 
aiiie were cases in which the glands of the neck were diseased. 

In the first of these series it was found that the lesions 
contained the bovine type of tubercle bacillus in fourteen cases, 
and the human type of tubercle bacillus in thirteen cases. In 
(he remaining two cases of this series the lesions contained a 
mixture of two types of tubercle bacilli. . 

In the second series six cases contained the human type of 
bacillus, and the remaining three the bovine type of bacillus. 

It will thus be seen that in no fewer than seventeen cases 
out^of a total of thirty-eight cases of primary alimentary tuber- 
culosis selected at random the disease was caused by bovine 
tubercle bacilli. Thus, even leaving out of account the two 
cases in which both types of bacilli were simultaneously 
present, in this series of tuberculous human beings tlie disease 
was proved to have been caused by bovine tubercle bacilli in 
15 per cent, of the cases. As emphasising the importance of 
these facts it must be observed that the bacilli were proved to 
be of the bovine type by the characters which Professor Koch 
had himself indicated as those by which that type can be 
definitely identified. 

Not only the investigations of the British Tloyal Commis- 
sion, but also inquiries conducted on parallel lines in other 
countries, have proved that iii human beings infection by way 
of the alimentary canal is by no means a rare occurrence, 
especially in young subjects. One cannot pretend to say what 
proportion cases of this kind have to the total number of cases 
of tuberculosis in human beings, but probably it is not less 
than 3 or 4 per cent. ; and, taking this as the basis of calcula- 
tion, it follows that a, large number of persons in this country 
are annually infected with tubercle bacilli which have been 
derived from cattle. 

Bat, of course, the Royal Commission did not confine their 
mvestigations to cases of human tuberculosis in which the 
disease appeared to have been set up by bacilli that had been 
swallowed. They also submitted to investigation forty-two 
cases of so-called “ consumption,” or pulmonary tuberculosis, 
la all of these cases with the exception of two the bacilli 
present were found to be the human type, but in two cases 
tile evidence was perfectly clear that the lung disease was 
caused by bovine tubercle bacilli and by these alone. 

In three cases of general tuberculosis which were investi- 
gated and in three of tuberculosis meningitis the lesions 
yielded human tubercle bacilli only. 
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Iq e cases of tuberculosis involving the glands (bronchial 
glands) three contained human tubercle bacilli, and two others 
contained a mixture of human and bovine tubercle bacilli. 

Thirteen cases of joint and bone tuberculosis were investi- 
gated, and in all of these the lesions contained the human 
tubercle bacilli only. 

In one case each of tuberculosis of the testicle, kidney, and 
suprarenal gland only human tubercle bacilli were found to be 
present. 

It is well known that the disease of the hujiian skin to 
which the term “ lupus ” has long been applied is in reality 
a form of tuberculosis. Twenty cases of this kind were 
examined by the Koyal Commissi on, and although in the 
majority of these cases the bacilli exhibited slight variations 
from the characters proper either to the human or the bovine 
type, in at least eight of the cases the bacilli appeared to be 
bovine. In one case the bacilli present in the lesions had 
all the special characters of the bovine type. 

^ In view of the facts above mentioned it is no longer possible 
to doubt that a by no means negligible proportion of the cases 
diagnosed as tuberculosis in human beings have had their 
origin in bacilli derived either directly from cattle or from 
other animals, such as pigs, which have themselves been 
infected with bovine tubercle bacilli. Probably if Professor 
Koch had now been alive be would himself have admitted 
the propriety of putting in opemtioii such reasonable measures 
as are calculated to prevent the infection of huiiiun beings in 
this way, and the only question now remaining is to determine 
what measures having this for their object are reasonable and 
practicable. 

There is a general consensus of opinion that, in the great 
majority of cases in which human beings become infected with 
bovine tubercle bacilli, milk is the medium of infection. One 
cannot deny that there is a conceivable risk of human infection 
through the flesh, and more particularly the actually diseased 
organs, of tuberculous cattle and pigs ; but, having regard to 
the fact that such articles of food in the process of cooking 
are generally raised to a temperature sufficient to destroy the 
■ bacilli; one cannot suppose that in this country any consider- 
able proportion of human beings are thus infected with 
tuberculosis. On the other hand numerous investigations 
conducted both in this country and abroad have shown that 
tubercle bacilli are quite frequently present in milk as k 
reaches the consumer, and with a view to devising measures to 
keep it free from tubercle bacilli it is important to know what 
are the principal sources of tubercle bacilli found in niilk 
The opinion of the Royal Commission with regard to this 
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question is embodied in the eon cl ud in/ paragraph of their 
nport, which is as follows : — 

“ Bovine tubercle bacilli are apt to be abundantly present 
in milk as sold to the public when there is tuberculous disease 
of the udder of the cow from which it was obtained. This 
fact is, we believe, generally recognised though not adequately 
guarded against. But these bacilli may also be present in the 
uiilk of tuberculous cows presenting no evidence whatever of 
disease of the. udder, even when examined post-mortem. 
Further, the milk of tuberculous 'cows not containing bacilli 
as it leaves the udder may, and frequently does, become 
infected by being contaminated with the faeces or uterine 
discharges of such diseased animal. We are convinced that 
measures for securing the prevention of ingestion of living 
bovine tubercle bacilli with milk would greatly reduce the 
number of cases of abdominal and cervical gland tuberculosis 
ill children, and that such measures should include the exclu- 
sion from the food supply of the milk of the recogiiisably 
tuberculous cow, irrespective of the site of the disease, whether 
ia the u(|der or in the internal organs.” 

This paragraph is quoted here not so much because it 
probably foreshadows tho alterations likely to be made in the 
existing law in order to prevent or limit tlie danger that human 
beings may become infected with tubercle bacilli derived from 
cattle, as because it suggests to farmers and dairymen what are 
the steps which tbej" themselves ought i in mediately to take 
with the same object. What tliey have to guard against above 
everything else is (1) allowing milk to be sold or supplied for 
human food which comes from a cow presenting symptoms of 
tuberculosis of the udder, because there is no doubt that that is 
the main source of the bacilli found in milk. (2) Even 
although the udder appears to he perfectly healthy the milk 
ought to be condemned if, on account of emaciation, cough, or 
other obvious signs, the owner has good reason to suspect that 
the cow is suffering from tuberculosis. The necessity for this 
precaution lies in the fact that, although as a rule the milk 
does not contain tubercle bacilli while the udder is healthy, 
there is sufficient evidence to show that in the late stages of 
tuberculosis the milk may contain tubercle bacilli in spite of 
the absence of any evidence of disease in tlie mammary gland 
itself. (3) Every possible effort should be made to prevent the 
admission into milk, either at the time of milking or afterwards, 
of impurities, and especially of particles of excrement and 
other dirt from the cow or cow byre. Such precautions are 
uecessary because the commonest form of tuberculosis iu 
cuttle is that ill which the disease affects the lungs, and in sucli 
cases bacilli that are coughed up from the lungs are for the 
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most part Bwallowe(? and passed out of the body uninjured 
with the fjeces. 

In conclusion it may be said that according to present 
knowledge a conscientious farmer or dairyman, anxious to 
ensure the freedom of the milk which he supplies from 
tubercle bacilli, cannot be expected to do more than see that it 
is obtained with the greatest possible cleanliness, and that it is 
derived solely from cows that present no indication of bein^ 
tuberculous either in the udder or elsewhere. It ought to ])e 
added that he cannot be expected to do any leeks. 


Royal Veterinary College, 
London, N.W. 


John McFadyeak, 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1911 OF THE 
CONSULTING CHEMIST. 

There was, in 1911, a slight diminution in the mimoor oi 
samples sent for analysis, this being 439 as against 480 in 1910. 

In addition to these, there were 22(1 samples of milk and 12 
samples' of cider and perry analysed in connection with tk 
Norwich Show of the Society. 

The detailed list of samples examined is given at the end ol 
this Report. 

The most marked feature of the year lias been the rise in 
the price of feeding materials. Linseed cake, for instance, liae 
gone up to 11/. per ton, or even over this, while undecortioated 
cotton cake has seldom been below 6/. per ton. The ditference 
of price between Egyptian and Bombay cotton cakes has been 
very variable. As a rule, this has been about 10s. per ton, Imt 
the prices of the two have not uii frequently approximated to 
within 5^'?. per ton of one anothei, 

Decorticated cotton cake has been scarce, and its price high, 
namely, 8/. to 8/. 10s. per ton. 

Soya bean cake lias hardly met with the increased demand 
at one time expected of it. 

No new feeding material of any account has been introduced 
to the market, except, possibly, “Bastol,” a preparation of 
treated wood pulp and molasses. 

As regards the prevalence of adulteration, linseed and cotton 
cakes have been found to be uniformly good and free from 
adulteration. Occasionally “ Bombay ” cotton cake lias het-n 
sold for “Egyptian.” In compound cakes, the tendency f"i' a 
high percentage of sand to occur continues. 
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Aiiulleralioi] of feeding stuffs, when found, has occurred 
mostly in the case of offals of wheat, such as pollards, toppings, 
sharps, &c., and occasionally with barley meal. The improve- 
luent noted last year in this respect has not been maintained, 
and it behoves purchasers to keep a strict look-out for the 
occurrence — more particularly in tlio above — of rice-husk, a 
worthless and irritating material, the presence of which, apart 
from its detection by the microscope, is indicated by the high 
percentage of silica shown in an analysis. It is satisfactory to 
record that the Board of Agriculture has recognised rice-husk 
as a “worthless” material for feeding purposes, and, as the 
result, several prosecutions under the Fertilisers and Feeding 
Stuffs Act have been successfully carried through. Notably has 
this been the case with a material sold under the name of “ Cod- 
Liver Oil Condition Mixture,” and which contained considerable 
admixture of rice-husk or “shndes.” 

In regard to manures, these have been— as a whole — very 
satisfactory, and the prices for the materials in general use 
have remained much as they were. 

There would appear to have been a considerable increase in 
the extent to which basic slag is used. In connection with 
the sale of this material it may be remarked that certain firms 
now sell this, not on the amount of “total phosphates” 
contained, but on its “solubility” ; that is, the percentage of 
phosphates soluble in a 2 per cent, citric acid solution. This 
practice proceeds on the assumption that it is only the so-called 
“soluble” phosphates which are of value. That, however, 
this is the case I am by no means inclined to admit. No doubt 
the phosphates soluble in citric acid indicate that portion 
which is more readily assimilable than the remainder, but I 
am not at present inclined to say that the total amount of 
phosphates is by no means immaterial. This is a point upon 
which experimental work of inquiry is really needed. What 
is, however, very essential in basic slag is the “ fineness of 
grinding.” 

The movement in the direction of sugar-beet cultivation 
lias made decided progress in England during the year, though 
it has not yet resulted in the establishment of a factory in this 
conutry. Until this be done, it is impossible to ascertain 
whether beet-growing in England will “pay.” That sugar- 
beet can be grown perfectly well is now beyond dispute. The 
past exceptional season has been very unfavourable to the 
progress of the movement, and, indeed, it has been somewhat 
fortunate that factories were not established, inasmuch, as there 
would have been but little produce to send to them. 

At the Woburn Experimental Farm, plots of sugar-beet of 
(iifferent varieties and under different conditions of planting 
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have been grown, and the results will in due course be pub- 
lished. I append a few analyses of sugar-beet and similar 
root crops. 

During the year two circulars referring to adulteration and 
higli prices have been sent out privately to Members of the 
Society. These comprised the following subjects : — 

(1) “ Cod-Liver Oil Condition Mixture,” containing rice- 

husk. 

(2) “ Hapid Compound Fish Manure ” — very dear. 

(3) American hominy food— below guarantee. 

(4) Bombay cotton cake— sold as “ Egyptian.” 

(5) “ Oat Feed,” consisting largely of oat-husks. 

(6) Thirds — adulterated with rice-husk. 

(7) Barley meal — adulterated with rice-husk. 

In the first of these cases, several prosecutions for the sale 
of the like material ensued under the Fertilisers and Feeding 
Stuffs Act, and in all of these a penalty was enforced. In No. 
6 several pigs had been killed, and compensation was paid to 
the extent of 30Z. 

In the course of the year the Board of Agriculture issued a 
circular drawing attention to fertilisers which were sold at 
very high prices. This is a work which the R.A.S.E. has for a 
long time been doing, frequently drawing the attention of its 
Members to cases of fertilisers which have been sold at mucli 
above their real values. The Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs 
Act, though it secures that fertilisers shall be sold up to the 
guarantee given with them, deals in no way with their value. 
A fertiliser may come up to the guarantee given with it, but 
this by no means implies that it is worth the money, and the 
only real security. for purchasers is to make sure of the quality 
by having an analysis made. 

The Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act has, on the whole, 
worked better than in former years, though the extent to 
which it is made use of is far from satisfactory. Still, as has 
been remarked above, certain forms of adulteration, notably 
that of the presence of rice-husk, have been dealt with. 

An attempt at amending this Act has been made by the 
introduction of the “ Sales for Agricultural Purposes ” Bilk 
this including in its provisions the examination of seeds, 
sheep-dips, &c. Though I consider that, in certain points, 
improvements have been suggested by the Bill, the latter 
proposes to introduce many complications which will, I think, 
make it unworkable. 

I proceed to give the details of the principal features 
brought to my notice during the year as derived from the 
analysis of samples submitted to me by Members of the 
Society. 
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A. Feeding StufFvS. 

1. Linseed Cake. 

There is nothing special to remark about this. The samples 
sent me have been uniformly good and up to guarantee. 

2. Cotton Cake. 

Egyptian cotton cakes have been, as a rule, good in quality 
and condition, but with Bombay cakes several woolly and 
indifferent samples have been met with, some of these showing 
high percentages of sand. In one instance, where cake had 
l)een purchased as “from pure Egyptian cotton seed,” it was 
found to be made from Bombay ” seed, and an allowance of 
10s. a ton was given. 

A Member submitted to me two samples of cotton cake, 
•‘A” costing 5Z. 12s. a ton, and guaranteed to contain oil 
.r82 per cent., albuminoids 21*22 per cent, and “B” costing 
U. 15s. a ton, and guaranteed to contain oil 5*12 per cent, and 
albuminoids 24'<S7 per cent. The analyses were as follows : — 



A 

B 

Moisture .... 

12-48 

12-38 

Oil 

5-82 

5-12 

Albuminoids .... 

21-81 

:^'37 

(''arbt)hydrateB, <&c. 

54-65 

52-76 

Mineral matter (ash) 

6-24 

5-37 


100-00 

100-00 

Containing nitrogen 

3-49 

3-90 


“A,” though the cheaper cake, was also the better. 

3. Soya Bean Cake. 

Several samples of this material have been examined, and 
in no case has any adulteration been found. 

4. Cocoa-nut Cake, 

A sample of this gave the folio wiiig analysis : — 


Moisture . .... 

8-44 

Oil 

7-42 

Albuminous compounds . 

20-68 

Carbohydrates, &c. . 

' 1 56-42 

Woody fibre (cellulose) 


Mineral matter (ash) . 

! , 7-04 


100-00 

‘Containing nitrogen . 

3-31 

^Including sand . 

•54 


This cost 11. 10s. per ton, f.o.r. London, and it is un- 
doubtedly a good food, more especially for dairy cattle. 
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5. “ Cod-Liver CJH Condiiion Mixture.^' 

Three analyses of tliis material are appended. In each case 
there -was admixture of rice-husk (shudes), and the presence 


of this is shown by the high 

amounts of silica stated in the 

analyses. 

A 

B 

(’ 

Moisture .... 

12-78 

11-35 

10-86 

Oil 

8-71 

8-70 

7-91 

Albuminoids 

4-69 

5-44 

12-69 

('arbohydrates, &c. , 

50-71 

52-80 

53-97 

Iiidigostible woody fibre , 

* Mineral matter (ash) 

14-66 

14-06 

9-04 

8-45 

7-59 

5-53 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

including silica 

6-08 

5-59 

2-47 


TIie.se I'ejiresent admixtures <>f appi'oxiinately 85, 80 and 
per cent, of rice-husk respectively. 


(i. Barley Meal. 

In oi^p case an admixture of rice-husk (shudes) was found. 
The meal had been given to pigs, and they liad not done weli 
on it. 

7. Bran. 

The question has not nn frequently been raised whether the 
coarse bran, known as “broad bran,” is superior in value to 
the ordinary, or more finely ground, bran. A Member of the 
Society submitted to me samples of the above. The “ broad 
bran,” which generally finds fa^ our for horse-feeding, cost 


per ton, while the “ ordinary bran ” cost Al. os. 

per ton only 

The analyses were as follows : — 

EroMti bran 

Ordinary biaii 

Moisture 

13-03 

13-13 

Oil 

3-69 

3-76 

' Albuminous compounds . 

1506 

15-94 

Starch, fibre, (.<' 0 . 

62-88 

62-03 

^Mineral matter (ash) 

5-34 

5-14 


100-00 

100-00 

’ Containing nitrogen . 

2-41 

2-55 

'^Including silica 

•10 

•05 

Both samples contained a slight admixture of oats, and the 
“ broad bran ” was not as free from cockle-seed and other weed 


seeds as was the other. Judging from the analyses, the higher 
price of the “ broad bran ” is by no means warranted. 
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8. Offals. 

The following is an anahsis of a sample of thirds sent me, 
and which I found to have been adulterated with rice-husk 


Moisture 

. 12-68 

Oil 

’Albuminous compounds 

B-62 
. 17-25 

Starch, digestible fibre, . 

Woody fibre (cellulose) 

. 55-87 

5-59 

Mineral matter (ash) . 

4-99 


10000 

'Containing nitrogen 

2-76 

'Tncluding silica .... 

1-.59 

In this instance the thirds had been given to pigs, and, 

shortly after use, several of them 

were taken ill and had to 

be killed, subsequent examination showing inflammation of the 

stomach and bowels. 


The admixture was admitted, ami a sum of 30/. was paid 
by way of compensation for the losses incurred. 

9. Oat, Feed'' 

A sample sold under the ai)ove 
gave the following analysis : - 

name was sent to me, and 

Moisture 

8-27 

Oil 

2-89 

'Albuminous compounds 

5-50 

Starch, digestible fibre. &.c. 

. 5B-57 

Woody fibre (cellulose) 

. 24-U 

’Mineral matter (ash) , 

5-63 


100-00 

'Containing nitrogen 

•88 

. ’Including silica . . . . 

403 

This was an inferior material, 

coTisisting, for the greater 


part, of the husks, or “elindes,*’ of oats. It \vas probably the 
waste from some manufacturing process, and the price at 
which it was sold, namely, o/. :)S. per ton, carriage paid, seems 
to me to bo altogether beyond its feeding value. The husky 
nature of the material is shown by the high percentage of 
silica given in the analysis. 

10 , Sii(^ar-hcet. 

An analvsia of a sample 'of sugar-beet grown in Nortbnm- 
herlaud in 1910 gave the percentage of sugar as 11*01 ; this, 
was by no means of high i(uaht 3 % and a considerably higher 
percentage of sugar may ])o expected as the result of such a 
*h’y season as that of 1911. 
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The following analyses give the comparative results of 
samples of sugar-beets and sugar-mangolds grown in Bedford- 
shire in 1911 : — 


Water .... 

Sugar-beets 

. 77'49 

Sugar-mangolda 

90-43 

Albuminoids . 

. 2U 

1-02 

Sugar .... 

. 15-15 

4-81 

Crudy fibre, &c. 

4-2y 

2-66 

Mineral matter 

•93 

1-08 


10000 

100-00 


The sugar-mangolds, it will be seen, contained a very higli 
ptTcentage of water and a low amount of sugar. Ordinary 
feeding mangolds have, as a rule, less water than this, and 
from 6 to 7 per cent, of sugar. 

11. Acorns. 

The season of 1911 was one marked by a very plentiful 
supply of acorns, and attention was naturally turned to the 
utilisation of this material as food for stock, especially in view 
of the short supply of green-stuff on the farm and the high 
price of purchased foods. 

It has been pretty clearly established that acorns, if given 
in' moderation, will form a useful food. The danger attached 
to their use arises mainly from the too free feeding with them, 
and from the inclusion of acorns that have not fully ripened 
and have been blown down in storms. 

Pigs, sheep, and deer would appear to eat acorns with 
comparative impunity, but for cattle their use is undoubtedly 
accompanied with risk, and acorns must be given to such in 
moderate quantities only. 

Acorns have been collected in large quantities, ground into 
meal, dried, and used in conjunction with other foods. The 
following is an analysis of such a sample of dried jicorn 
meal ; — 


Moisture 

12-47 

Oil 

3-95 

Albumlnoidti ....... 

7-31 

Carbohydrates, fibre, &c 

73-48 

Mineral matter 

2-79 


100-00 

Containing nitrogen 

1-17 

12. Bastol, 


Within recent times there has been put on 

the market 


material known as “Bastul," and composed of treated wood 
fibre mixed with molasses. In addition to the above, sold 
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‘Bastol Meal,” there is a cake, composed of the meal with 
other materials such as earth-nut, rice-meal, <fec., the whole 
being prej>Bed into cake and called “Bastol Cake.”^ Analyses 
of these products are here given : — 



Bastol meal 

Bastol cake 

Moisture ..... 

17*10 

8-68 

Oil (ether extract) .... 

1-30 

6-04 

Albuminoid.H (N x 6’25) . 

2*25 

10-12 

Soluble carbohydrates aud digestible 



fibre . , . , 

44-36 

45-50 

Indigestible woody fibre. 

3075 

22-67 

Mineral matter .... 

4*24 

6-99 


100-00 

100-00 

The original material which forms 

the base of 

both “ Bastol 

Meal” and “Bastol Cake” is ordinary sawdust. 

This is sub- 


jected to a process of digesting with acids, and it is maintained 
that by this process the sawdust becomes to a large extent 
transformed into other bodies, and loses its hard structure and 
unpalatable qualities. As the result of the process undergone 
it is shown that a certain amount of “soluble sugars” are 
formed, to which a feeding value attaches, and that the remain- 
ing fibre is so altered as to become largely capable of digestion, 
and to be altogether changed mechanically. In the end the 
material, it is maintained, is capable of forming a feeding 
material, and is to be so considered. In support of the con- 
tention, experiments with straw pulp, conducted in Germany 
by Dr. Kellner, are put forward as showing that woody fibre 
thus treated can be utilised by animals. 

I should point out, however, that other materials of like 
nature, rice-husks (“shudes”) have been declared to be 
“worthless for feediiig purposes” wdthin the meaning of the 
Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, and, if present in a feeding 
mixture, their presence must be clearly disclosed at the time 
Ilf tile sale. Yet it could very well be shown that rice-husk, 
if judged on the standard applied to “Bastol” possesses some 
feeding properties. Not only does it contain a certain amount 
of oil and albuminoids, but it can be shown that, under the 
action of acids and alkalies (which is, in a way, the counter- 
part of what goes on in the animal), the fibre undergoes partial 
conversion into digestible carbo-hydrates. Bo it is with many 
other materials generally considered as unfit ones for “food,” 
for they w'ould all undergo a certain amount of “ conversion ” in 
tFoauiinal economy. In fact there is hardly anything that, 

' ’ “ Hastol Meal ” is stated to be conipose<l of two-thirds treated wood fibre 
nii'i oiie-third iiiolasses- 
VOL. 72. 
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on the application of such a test, could be deemed to be 
absolutely “worthless.” 

This would practically lead to it being impossible to stop 
any form of adulteration whatever — a state of things Certainly 
not contemplated by the introduction of the Fertilisers and 
Feeding Stuffs Act. 

I venture to express the opinion that what should be looked 
at is — what was the real intention of the Act ? Further, that 
when the Act speaks of “ worthless ” ingredients, it does not 
mean materials which can be shown, by minute analysis or 
under extreme circumstances, to have some small value, or cart 
at least be taken by animals Avithout doing them harm, bn: 
that it means those materials which, hi the hroad sense.^ are uo' 
practical feeding materials, and which a stock-feeder woul( 
not knowingly purchase or use for his stock. Could any om 
contend that a farmer would give his cattle sawdust, or wonlt 
he be satisfied with the knowledge that because it had beer 
treated by some process or ot])er, it had been converted iiito : 
useful “ food ” ? I think not. 

In any case, I maintain that if such a material as “ treater 
wood ” be sold, or put into cakes, its nature should be clcarh 
disclosed, as required by the Act. The Act does not stop tin 
sale of such articles, but it says “any ingredient worthless foi 
feeding purposes ” must be disclosed at the time of the sale. I 
ought therefore, in my opinion, to be definitely stated, wher 
“ Bastol ” is nsed in any form, that the food contains “treatei 
saAvdnst,” or that other words be employed to clearly indicau 
the nature of the ingredient, and that it should not be allowabk 
to disguise this by “ wrapping it up ” — as is now done — in sncL 
terms as “ cooked fibre,” &c., which are quite unintelligible u 
the ordinary farmer. Ho long as purchasers know exacth 
what they are buying, I have nothing to say, but they shonli 
l)e in no d(jLibt as to the nature of their purchases. 

Another and important feature is the price — ’Gs. per cwt. -ai 
wliich “ Bastol ” is sold. Even granting that there be a certaii 
amount of feeding material in “treated sawdust,” it is askiiii. 
too much of one to believe that a material from such a snviri'e 
when compounded with half its weight of molasses, can have 
anything like the value represented by the price. In addition, 
the meal, owing to the presence of resin in the wood (anl 
which is not altogether removed), has frequently a strong and 
somewhat objectionable fiavonr. All materials of this kind— ii 
sold at all — should be sold at the prices of waste products, and 
not those of staple feeding stuffs, and I question much wlietlifi 
farmers would be willing to pay the above price if they kito'*' 
that what tliey were buying was merely “ treated sawdust ” 
molasses soaked up in it. 
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B. Fertiltseks. 

1 . Superphosphate. 

This has been uniformly good. A sample sent to me, 
iiiid guaranteed to contain 30 per cent, of soluble phosphate, 
cost 51s. per ton delivered io Hampshire. The analysis 
showed it to ha^^e soluble phosphate 3 TOO ])C]' cent, insoluble 
plinsphatea 3'Od per cent., and tlie material was of very good 


value, the price working out at 1.‘?. 1 

ft. per unit of soluble 

phosphate only. 



2. Fish Manur 

e. 


'fhe following are analyses of two 

samples 

of fish manure 

gent me : — 

A 

B 

Water 

22'00 

17'86 

' Organic matter .... 

49*42 

41*41 

Phosphate of lime 

11 -27 

7*59 

Alkalies, &c 


31*95 

Sand 

■94 

1*19 


lOO-OO 

100*00 

' Containing nitrogen , . . . 

5*92 

4’40 

equal to ammonia. 

7*19 

5-34 


“A“ was guaranteed to coiirain 8 per cent, of ammonia, 
iiial cost — in Kent — d?. 15, per ton, while “ B ” was guaranteed 
(0 contain d per cent, of ammonia, and ctjst fd. 5,9. per ton. 
It. will be noticed that they botii of them came below the 
ifiiarantee, and I consider them botli extremely dear, more 
'f^pecially “ Bd' 

3. Fruit Manure. 

Tills, which cost 7/. 17.9. drf. per ton in Kent, gave the 


iollowing analysis 

IVrceBt, 

Soluble plio.sphiittt 5 ’4 6 

Insoluble phosphate 22*34 

Nitrogen 2*62 

equal to ammonia ...... 3'18 

Totasb 3*88 


It came practically up to the guarantee under which it was 
Sf'Id, hut must be considered distinctly dear, and 6/. a ton 
'vould 1)6 an ample price. 

4. Salphak of Ammoiiia. 

li Is not often that this is found to ))e of inferior quality, 
a sample sent to me, guaranteed to contain 25 per cent, of 
stniiiionia, showed only : — 

BB 2 
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Per cent. 

Nitrogen 19-04 

equal to ammonia . . . , . . ‘23*12 

It was very wet, and of low quality. 

5. “ Nitrate SalV' 

A material sold under this name in Sussex cost 28s. 6d. per 
ton delivered. The name is a misleading one, for the material 
contained only a mere trace of nitrate, the equivalent Ik 
nitrate of soda being T5 per cent. only. It consisted niainlv 
of common salt, and the price was distinctly high. 


6. Shoddy Manure. 

A sample of this sent me gave the following analysis 


Moisture 

13*77 

'Organic matter . . . . 

66*40 

Oxide of iron, <!tc, . 

4-46 

Sand 

15*37 


100*00 

^ Containing nitrogen . 

3*20 

equal to ammonia . 

3-89 

The price was 39s. per ton 

delivered in Sussex. The 


material was damp and somewhat lumpy, and it was decidedly 
dear. 

7. Bird Droppings. 

A sample of this, of which the analysis is given, was called 
Guano,” but was really the droppings of cage-birds. 


Moisture 

14*22 

Organic matter ..... 

75*39 

Phosphate of lime .... 

2*78 

Alkalies, &c 

1*24 

Sand 

. . 6*37 


100*00 

‘Containing nitrogen 

3*35 

equal to ammonia .... 

4*07 


C. Miscellaneous. 

1. Ground Lime. 

A sample of this, which was stated to be Knottingley 
costing 14s. per ton there, and which was gnaranteed to cen- 
tain 87*03 per cent, of lime and 3*72 per cent, of silica, 
gave the following analysis : — 
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Lime 62'39 

Oxide of iron and alumina .... \1'22 

Magnesia, alkalies, &c 12*58 

Silica 13*81 


100*00 

It will be seen that this was of inferior quality, and niuch 
l)elow tlie guarantee. 


2. Lime Ref me from Water-softening Works. 

A sample of this material gave the following results ; — 


Moisture . * 

38-86 

Water of combination 

1-oy 

Oxide of iron and alumina, carhoriin acid, . 

27-52 

Lime 

31-84 

Silica 

•69 


100-00 

Though it was in wet condition, it contained a 

cousidej-able 

amount of lime, and, the nominal co.^t being only per ton, it 
might be well worth getting in cases of land requii'ing lime. 

3. Cement Refuse . 


The following is an analysis of a material sent me to aseer- 

tain its value for the liming of land : — 


Moisture 

1*44 

Loss on heating 

4-63 

Oxide of iron and alumina .... 

4-54 

Lime 

■27 

Magnesia, &c. ....... 

Insoluble siliceous matters .... 

*36 
■ 88*76 


100-00 


This was not really cement, but practically only siliceous 
matter containing very little lime indeed. Its cost, I5s. per 
ton, was much above its value, and the material was agricultur- 
ally worthless, 

4. Hops containing Arsenic. 

A sample of hops was sent to me to examine for arsepic, 
the statement being made that their purchase had been refused 
in consequence of their containing arsenic. This allegation I 
found to be quite warranted, inasmuch as examination of the 
sample showed it to contain over jV of arsenic per lb. 
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List of samples analysed on behalf of Membei'S of the Society 
(luring the twelve months December 1, 1910, to November ;|ii, 
1911 


Linseed cakes ..... 

24 

Undecorticated cotton cakes . 

34 

Decorticated cotton cakes 

f> 

Soya bean cake .... 

b 

Compound feeding cakes and meals 

4t; 

Cereals ...... 


Rice meal 

2 

Bean and pea meals .... 

2 

Dried grains ..... 

2 

Superphosphates .... 

18 

Dissolved bones .... 

. *. . . 4 

Compound manures .... 

21 

Raw and steamed bones . 

U 

Peruvian guanos .... 

8 

Fish, meat, and bone guanos . 

Ti 

Basic slag 

22 

Nitrate of soda .... 

7 

Sulphate of ammonia 

7 

Potash salts ..... 

8 

Shoddy 

28 

Refuse manures .... 

1 

Lime ...... 

4 

Roots ...... 

2 

Hops 

1 

Waters ...... 

83 

Soils 

24 

Milk, cream, and butter . 

17 

Sewage sludge 

1 

Rape cake manure .... 

3 

Castor meal 

1 

Sulphate of c()p[>er .... 

1 

Miscellaneous ..... 

17 


Total .... 4:]9 


J. Augustus Yoelckeb. 

22 XndoT Street, 

London, K.C. 



ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1911 OF THE 
BOTANIST. 

tHK total number of inquiries dealt with in the Bolanioal 
Departing! nt botweeii November bO, 1910, and November 30, 
llM 1, aiTioiuited to as against BOO in the preceding twelve 
months. 

The majority of these were concerned with the germina- 
tifiii and purity of agri cultural seeds. Thirtj'-seven specimens 
of weeds and about a dozen specimens of gi'asses were sent 
for identification. Fungoid diseases of farm crops, fruits, 
and a few oi’namental plants accounted for forty inijuiries. 
General inquiries, including such subjects a.s the formation 
ami renovation of pastures, the poisonous nature of various 
plants, the suitability of certain varieties of wheat and barley 
for particular districts, the value of acoims for feeding, &c., 

II limbered about fifty. A few inquiries were received from 
[iie Colonies. These for the most part were requests for 
samples of various kinds of farm seeds or for information 
where reliable stocks of the seed of our common agricultural 
crops could be obtained. Samples of seeds were also received 
for testing from the Government Biologist of New Zealand in 
order that tlie results obtained by our methods might be 
compared with those obtained by the methods in use in that 
country. 

PnmTY AND Germination of Seeds. 

The inquiries made by Members of the Society necessitated 
making 180 complete analyses, either in duplicate oi' triplicate, 
in order to determine the real value of the samples sulimitted 
for testing. Two hundred and five samples wei'e examined for 
purity : many of these ivere received about sowing time Avith 
the request that an immediate reply should be sent as to 
Avhethcr the seed Avas of sufficiently good quality for planting. 
Whilst the hurried examination which can lie made under such 
cimditions is not altogether satisfactory, it is often better to 
iclopt this course than to soav untested see<,ls, for besides 
'lotermining the purity one can often say whether the gennina- 
tioii of such seeds as tlmse of the clovers and some of the 
grasses is likely to prove good or bad. 

The quality of the seeds which have been tested has, on 
the Avhole, been good, and I have only had to condemn tAvo 
sampiles as being unfit for planting. Both of these were clovers, 
ihu', a sample of Broad I?.ed clover, contained nearly 50 per 
of such impurities as docks, geranium, plantain, and 
''3uq)ion. On inquiring as to its source I was told that it Avas 
bought from a farmer wiio had saved a clover crop for seed, 
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but evidently had made no attempt to clean the seed after 
threshing. To sow such rubbish is a highly efficient method 
of obtaining land overrun with docks. The second sample— 
sainfoin — was badly contaminated with its usual impurity, 
bui-net, and moreover failed to germinate 20 per cent. To 
secure a full plant from such seed would have entailed sowing 
nearly ten times the usual quantity per acre. A third ex- 
ceedingly bad sample was sent too lute in the season for the 
germinating tests to be of any assistance. This was a small 
quantity of a new wheat which had failed to make a satisfactory 
plant, though another variety sown in the same field at the 
same time had grown perfectly. Under laboratory conditions 
it germinated 22 per cent, as against the 5 per cent, the 
Member estimated that it grew in the open field. 

The following table show-s the average purity and ger- 
minating capacity of those kinds of seeds submitted in suffi- 
ciently large numbers to give reasonably representative 
results ; — 



Purity 
per cent. 

Germination 
per cent. 

Red clover 

99 

91 

White clover ! 

98 

88 

Alsikc ^ 

97 

9 7 ‘5 

Trefoil ; 

99-5 

88 

I'erennial rye grass 

98 

8.5 

Italian rye grass ..... 

95*3 1 

! 90-5 

Timothy . 

97 -f, j 

i 88-5 

Cocksfoot 

89 

91 

Meadow fescue 

97 

i 92 

Tall oat grass ...... 

90 

i 90 

Mangold 

100 

U5 


The figures indicate that the agricultural seeds now supplied 
are satisfactory. I believe, though, that* most of the seed? 
tested have been obtained from the larger seed merchants, and 
that the average results would be distinctly lower if samples 
representing the seeds supplied by small local dealers and corn 
merchants were available for analysis. This applies more 
especially to grass and clover seeds, which require elaborate 
machinery to clean them effectively. The English and Con- 
tinental samples of clover seeds tested have proved to be cleaner 
than in former years, and dodder was completely absent from 
all but two samples. Chilian clover seed, on the other hand, 
generally contained the large seeds of Chilian dodder, which 
appear to be difficult to separate completely. The average 
content of hard seed iu the four clovers in the above list wa? 
5 '8 per cent. 
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The most striking feature of the inquiries concerned with 
seeds was the effect of the abnormally dry season on the 
frermination of swede and mangold seed. In many parts of 
the country these were sown on unusually dry seed beds. A 
small percentage germinated at the usual time, but the bulk 
only started to grow when rain fell Some Members con- 
sidered that these two distinct periods of germination indicated 
mixture of old and new seed^ but where some of the original 
seed was still available for analysis it was found to germinate 
uniformly under suitable conditions. 

Few of the inquiries with regard to weeds were of any 
general interest. Lepidium dr aba, stated to be spreading in 
the south of England in the last Report, was received from 
FsseXj where it also appears to have obtained a hold in hedge- 
rows and arable land. Elodea canademis^ the American water 
weed, was sent from two localities. In one it had spoiled the 
fishing in a series of trout ponds ; in the other its growth was 
80 abundant that the watercourses on the farm were partially 
blocked, and could only be kept sufficiently open by repeatedly 
cutting the weed. No really satisfactory methods for dealing 
with it are known, but fortunately it generally disappears more 
Of less completely after a few seasons’ growth. The Dyer’s 
genista {Genista tinctoria) was received from three widely 
separated districts, and in each case reported to be ruining 
valuable pastures. Stock rarely graze this weed, and conse- 
quently it sets seed freely, and under suitable conditions may 
almost monopolise the ground. If mown whilst flowering it 
can generally be exterminated without much difficulty. The 
common spurrey {Spergula arvensis) was sent in on several 
occasions, with the report that it was one of the worst weeds 
of light arable lands. It seeds, as a rule, before the corn crop 
can be harvested, and much of the seed does not germinate 
till late in the following spring. If sprayed with a 2—4 per 
cent, solution of copper sulphate whilst still young the weed 
can be eradicated. The application of lime to the soil fre- 
quently gives satisfactory results also. Bracken (Pteris 
(UlUilma) was twice reported as spreading seriously. Attempts 
should be made to suppress this weed as soon as its presence 
is noticed in pastures. If allowed to spread it soon covers a 
large area and spoils the land for feeding purposes. The only 
satisfactory method of dealing with it is to mow the shoots off 
repeatedly, never allowing any to expand. Two seasons 
treatment will generally cripple the weed, and little trouble 
will be incurred in keeping it un<ler the following year. A 
dressing of basic slag is then often of value. 

The fungoid diseases of plants were of more interest than 
usual One of the results of the abnormally dry season was 
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the alnioat complete lack of potato disease {Phytophthura 
infestam), of which not a single specinien was sent in to jjie 
Department. Wheat rust {Puccinia glumariim) was also far 
less common tliaii normally. On the other hand the inildews 
appear to have been especially abundant throughout the 
summer and autumn, for nearly half of the diseases sent in for 
determination were caused by these parasites. They included 
six cases on swedes, three on wheat, three on apple foliage, (wo 
on barley, two on peaches, one on hawthorn, and one on oak. 
Apple scab {Fmicladmm dendriiicum) also appears to have 
been very prevalent. 

A Member in Norfolk who sent specimens of mangolds in 
the previous year bearing tumour-like outgrowths again for- 
warded specimens, and it was possible to make a more detailed 
examination of the disease. ' There is now no doubt that it h 
the crown gall, caused, as Erwin Smith lias proved lately, by 
Bacterium tumefaciem (Bull. 213, Bureau of Plant Industry. 
Washington). A partial description of the disease has also 
been given in the Journal of the Board of Agriculture (Vol. 1?, 
page 830), 

The disease may posvsibly prove serious, as it is capable of 
attacking an unusually wide range of plants, such as sugar-beet, 
hops, chrysanthemums, vines, roses, and apples. It appears 
to be fairly common on the Continent on sugar-beets. At 
present it is not generally distributed in this country, and 
the only outbreaks I have been able to trace with cer- 
tainty have occurred in Norfolk and Shropshire. In each 
case there is some evidence to show tliat the introduction 
of Continental sugar-beet seed has been responsible for irs 
presence. 

If infected plants are destroyed, preferably by burning, as 
soon as the symptoms of disease are noticed, it should be 
possible to pj'event it from obtaining a link! in the country. 
The illustration will show these chai’acteiistic symptoms with 
sufficient clearness. The outgrowths are at first firm and have 
much the same texture and markings as the mangold itself. 
As the roots mature, and particularly when stored, the mass 
becomes darker and not unlike water-sodden peat. Apart 
from this, however, such roots keep fairly well. 

A somewhat similar disease was received from a correspon- 
dent in Cambridgeshire. In this case the roots of raspberries 
were attacked, and striking bead-like tumours produced. 
Microscopic examination showed no signs of fungus hyphic in 
the tumours, but ultimately bacteria were found in their 
woody -diseased tissue. Whether these are identical with Bori 
tumefaciem can only be decided by infection experiments next 
season. 
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An unusually bad example of the corky scab of the potato 
^fpongospora SMtahies) (see Journal R.A.S.E., Vol. 71, 1910, 
page 314) was received from Leicestershire. The Membei' 
gpiidiiig it stated that half of the tubej*s in tlie bulk he had 
purchased for seed were attacked. 

Another disease of some interest sent from the Wisbech 
t'riiit-growing district, was phi in rust. This had attacked 
several varieties of plums, O/ars l)eing particularly badly 
iiilccted. As a result the foliage was slied prematurely, and 
the trees wei‘e practically bare at tlie time when the crop began 



MiUigokl root with crown gall. 

to I'ipen. The greater portion of the fruit fell before it was 
iiutturo, and what remained was leathery and unmarketable. 
I ha'v-e liad several opportunities of oi)serving the disease in 
the past two seasons and can confirm the account given by my 
voiTespondent. This rust produces two spoi'e stages on the 
plum and a third s]iiore stage on the garde] i anemone (A. 
<'>*ronariaf dfiie heaves of this latter liost plant are attackeil 
'0 the early spring. They usually become somewhat elongated 
atiil bear narrower segments than normally, on which numbers 
yellow cluster cups are produced, The spores from these, 
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if they come into contact with the young foliage of the plum, 
infect it, and mst-spores are produced in about a fortnight’s 
time. Apparently the disease persists from year to year in the 
cor ms of the anemone, for wherever I have planted specimens 
known to be diseased in the former season the disease has 
always broken out afresh. Probably the plum rust can be 
suppressed by simply destroying infected anemone plants, and 
so breaking the life-cycle of the fungus. 

Two distinct bacterial diseases of the potato have been 
received, and are still under examination. One of them 
produces a characteristic discolouration of the veins and 
wrinkling of the leaf blade, the other causes the foliage to 
wilt and the haulm to decay. They are at present of little 
economic importance. 

During the course of the year reports have been received 
of two cases of cattle poisoning and one of horse poisoning by 
noxious plants. In one of the cases of cattle poisoning the 
animals ate quantities of the young foliage of the shrub 
Andromeda japonica, a plant not uncommonly met with in 
shrubberies. Several species Ijelonging to this natural order are 
known to be poisonous, but this is the first case which has 
been brought to my notice of A. jajjonica proving dangerous 
in this country. Evidently care should be taken to plant it 
only in situations to which cattle cannot obtain access. The 
second case where cattle died, and that in which a horse was 
stilted to be poisoned, are more difficult to account for satis- 
factorily. In each case the veterinary surgeons attributed 
death to the effects of eating poisonous plants. Hemlock was 
specifically mentioned in the first instance, “ some poisoDOus 
plant ” in the second. In the one case hemlock could not be 
found when the pastures were examined, and though such 
poisonous plants as dog’s mercury and cuckoo pint were present 
in the second case, there were no signs of these having been 
grazed. In fact it is questionable whether enough was present 
in the fields to cause poisoning, even if the whole of it had 
been eaten. 

Early in the year the common chickweed was received 
|rojn three localities, in each case in connection with outbreaks 
airsickness amongst sheep, which were attributed to its presence 
af^efigst roots. This w^eed often makes a considerable growth 
whelfi^® final cleaning of the crop, but it is very questionable 

Ov^r if poisonous properties, 

and reff* twenty inquiries as to the best methods of forming 
with, permanent pastures and lawns have been dealt 

Department® ts perhaps the most difficult form of inquiry the 
much from deal with, for soil conditions often differ ftu 

what one might expect from an examination of 
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geological maps, that one can rarely he sure of the type of soil 
to be dealt with. Moreover it is difficult to describe soils with 
siirlicient accuracy for the purpose. Members requiring 
assistance of this nature should, wherever possible, send either 
a turf cut from an adjoining field or a bunch of flowering 
specimens of all the grasses that can be found in it. Either of 
tiiesc afford sufficient indication of the grasses which will grow 
in the locality, and suitable prescriptions can then be drawn up 
economically. Representative turves cut from fields requiring 
neatment will also afford much useful information as to the 
desirability of draining or applying lime, slag, or other artificial 
manures. ^ 

At the beginning of the year 1911 a grant of 501. was made 
to the Botanical and Zoological Committee to help defray the 
expenses of an examination of the micro-flora of certain of the 
Wol)urn plots. The investigations are being can-ied out in 
ilie laboratories at the School of Agriculture at Cambridge, 
bacteriological analyses have so far been made of the soils 
of the tare and mustard plot, and of the ammonium sulphate 
plots, with and without lime. A detailed study of the fungi 
present in the latter plots is also being made, particularly with 
reference to the effects of their presence on the total nitrogen 
content of tlie soils. 

Investigations on the flora of each of the m anuria! plots 
are being continued. 

R. H. BifFBN. 

School of Agriculture, 

Cambridge. 
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The unusual weather conditions of the past season had a marked 
‘‘ffect on the work of the Zoological department. During the 
^p'iiig and early summer complaints of insect attack were very 
hequent. In June alone the applications for advice referred 
to about thirty different pests, several of them occurring 
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widely. Letter on the reijort.s were less numerous than u.-snai, 
the explanation probably being, not that pest« were absent, inu 
that several crops had suffered so severely from lack of rain 
tiiat there was little reason to inquire into any further cunsf 
for their failure, the presence or absence of injurious insact^j 
being of comparatively little account. 

Several of tlie posta inquired about possessed consideralilf^ 
interest, especially among those injurious to forest trees, bin ir 
was unfortunate that in some cases the attack was only reported 
in its last stages, when material was scanty and there was no 
])ossibility of obtaining certain evidence of dlie insect at work, 
or of treating it effectually. All that could be done was to 
note such facts as might be useful in investigation if iliey 
chanced to recur next season. Experiments have been inadr in 
the treatment of big bud disease in black currants, aud the 
attempts to clear up obsettre points in the life-history of tlit- 
raspberry beetle have been continued. 

Many insects have been sent for identification. Several 
of the applications for advice concerned the occurrence nf 
various creatures in the water to which cattle and horses linil 
access, and also pests of various sorts infesting houses and farm 
buildings or attacking stored ]jroduce, while some cases nf 
parasitic attack on domesticated animals were reported. 

Most of the o]‘d inary farm and fruit pests have lieeii 
inquired about from time to time, and among the casts 
reported a few were of unnsual cliaractei’, as, for instance, tlie 
occurrence of the grub of the garden chafer in large quamitits 
in pasture land, and a crop of vetches suffering severely fi'om 
an attack of Itlack tly. 

FoRKST Tree Pests. 

Among the pests reported as injuring forest trees' may bi.' 
ineniioned spruce or larch chermes, Cherme^^ cortiailis on Mcy- 
mouth Pine, beech coccus, jiine liud-moth, pine saw-fly, \m 
weevil, wood-wasp {Sirex), goat-moth, and eim-baik beetle. 
These attacks presented no feature of special interest. ^ 

Two rather severe attacks of willow beetle on osiers wciv 
among the cases reported. This insect is injurions both in tlx- 
larval and adult stages, and greatly damages osiers, not only l)y 
destroying the leaves, but by froqumitly eating the terminal 
hud and thus stunting the plants. It is best treated by makiim 
war upon the beetles in the adult stage— shaking the osiers over 
tarred boards oi’ vessels C(mtaining paraffin while the beetles 
are at work, though some benefit is derived from spraying 'Viiii 
an arsenic mixture. 

The winter is passed in the adult form, under hjose barK. m 
in crannies of the bark of various trees — poplar, asb, 
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wasiiing’ (if the trunks of lives iu the neighbourhood of 

attacks; would probably do something to reduce the 
timbers of this pest. 

A very mysterious case of an insect attack on Douglas Fir 
was reported from Herefordshire hy Mr. Percy Rogers, agent 
to Ml’- Ohas. Col (man Rogers, of Stan age Park, Radnorshire, 
'['he firs had been planted in an open space in a wood, but in 
dose proximity to some hard wood and other trees, oak, 
svcinnore, hornbeam, mountain ash, .scots pine and spruce, and 
were from eight to twelve feet lilgh. At the end of May the 
(Ops became enveloped in web of cater]) illars Avhicli were 
finding on the needles. The attack was almost over, and 
tli(‘ trees practically destroyed, when this iiiformation was 
received, and there was little material to be obtained. In what 
was sent, several caterpillars were found, but one — a geometer 
raierpillar — was the most nnmeroas, and apparently the chief 
culprit. The specimens when they arrived woi'e far from 
lively, and the chance of breeding any of tlumi out into moths 
scciued slight. Specimens had also lieen sent to Kew and to 
die Board of Agrioulturcp but no success has attended efforts 
to oldain tlie mature insect, and the species remains unknown. 
The only geometer caterpillar wldch is known to feed on 
conifers — except those of the \^inter moth group— is FYtfon/rt 
pimaria, but the caterpillars in quesrion certainly did not 
lielong to that species. The presence of nurnerons “looper” 
caterpillars spinning up the top of tlie fir-trees seems to be a 
phenomenon which has not, previously been recorded, and it 
k very unfortunate that its identillcatloji was not possible. 
Another interesting attack was reported on hollies. With the 
exception of the ieuDmining lly Phytomipui iliois, holly trees 
are usually remarkably free from insect pests. In the case 
imder consideration the terminal shoots were being destroyed 
by small caterpillars which spun the lea^es togetlnu-, and the 
work seemed to be precisely that described by Gilla riders as 
'lire to a small Pcedisca moth. Some of tbe caterpillars 
pupated and moths were obtained, but they proved not 
til lie Pcedisca, but Peronca hastiana, which appears to be 
rirtknown as a holly pest. 

Corn and Grass Pbsts, 

There were inquiries after all the ordinai'y corn pests: — 
Hit lly and tulip root in oats, gout hy in barley, wheat-bulb 
Hy and wheat midge in wheat, and leather jacket ” and 
wire worm in various crops. Tln^ only case in this section 
Hiat was at all remarkable was the occurrence of the grubs 
of the garden chafer, Phyllopertha horticohi, in pasture land. 
Tlie summer chafer, Rhizotrogus solsUtiuhs^ is commonly 
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injurious to grass land in the larval state, but the gan.lei] 
chafer is generally most injurious as a beetle, when it destrovs 
the leaves of various trees. Complaints of injury by it in th^ 
grub stage are seldom received. 

General Farm and Garden Crop Pests. 

In this section many cases of attack were reported. Root, 
crops suffered from aphis, gall -weevil, root-fly 
millipedes and surface caterpillars, and there were several 
complaints of mangold fly. Onion fly was prevalent, and 
root-knot eelworm was the cause of failure in cucumbei*^,, 
and was also found in some garden plants sent for exarnina^ 
tion. There were bad attacks of black fly on beans, and in 
one case the same pest destroyed a held of vetclies. tka. 
thrips was again troublesome in garden peas, though not to 
so great an extent as in some previous years. 

Several cases of lettuce plants attacked by root-aphis wt-ie 
noted, but the dry weather seemed to be the chief factor in 
the failure of this crop, which rapidly improved on the advent 
of rain. 

Some caterpillars found attacking hops proved to be thost^ 
of the Peacock butterfly. Its ordinary food is the stinging 
nettle, to which the hop plant is allied. 

A case was reported in which nearly all the charlock plants 
on a farm were infested by the cabbage gall weevil. It 
brought out very clearly the importance of keeping down a 
weed so likely to harbour the pests of cruciferous crops. 

Animal Parasites. 

The cases of parasitic diseases of animals brought to tlie 
attention of the Zoologist were not numerous, the principal 
being “ Gapes ” in fowls, and intestinal worms {Strong\jh^ 
paradoxus and S, contortus,, ifcc.) in pigs and sheep. Several 
animal parasites, especially ticks, were sent for identification. 

Fruit Pests. 

Advice has been given with regard to many fruit pests 
including numerous aphidae, apple sucker, mussel scale, red 
spider and winter moth. 

A very bad attack of garden chafer was reported, aJij 
orchard being entirely defoliated and the crop lost. This h 
an unusual occurrence, for this beetle is not as a rule regarded 
as a serious pest, though often more or less of a nuisance w 
the garden, where the grubs live at the roots of a great yarietv 
of plants and the beetles strip the leaves from all sorts of trees. 
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jts {(Uinivorons habits make it a didicult pest to deal with for 
,, is impossible to know where to look for the ^nihs, and the 
^)jily measure is to make war upon the beetles, which may be 
cjkUght and destroyed in great numhei*s by beating them down 
from the trees. It is probable that a prompt spraying with an 
ai'Souic wash would have a beneficial effect. 

As usual, “ big bud ” in black currants has been often 
iiKpiired about. As far as can be seen the exceptionally dry 
jjuminer has been inimical to this pest, for diseased hushes are 
i^ot now harbouring nearly as many mites as is generally the 
(Jib?. Sulphur and soft soap spraying experiments have been 
i-anied out during the past season both by the department and 
ly Members to whom it has been recommended, and though 
f will 1)6 impossible to report conclusively until next year, 
lie plants treated seem to have distinctly l)enefite(l. It is a 
roublosoiue treatment, for it is no use applying it except wlien 
k mites are migrating, and this is precisely tlie time when 
, praying is otherwise undesirable, for the plants are then 
lower ing and fruiting. The crop is necessarily damaged to 
some extent but this would be willingly endured if tlie disease 
■ould be emdicated, as it appears to have been in some cases. 

A correspondent states that he found that on experimentally 
painting some diseased buds with vaseline tlie mites within 
were all killed. The eggs, however, survived, and in the case 
of such buds as were not too severely attacked to open, mites 
which had crawled out to emigrate were found later adliering 
to the vaseline. 

I The raspberry beetle Btjiurus tomentosus^ has again been 
lader observation with a view to determine more accurately 
ts life history, which presents several obscure points, 
lotalily the early appearance of the beetle, which we iiave 
hind in the soil in February, the occurrence of larva3 in the 
soil in April, and the difficulty we experience in obtaining the 
pupal stage at all. 

This year several attempts were made to rear the insect 
fwiii infested fruit in the laboratory, but we were not success- 
ful in preventing the fruit from drying up and becoming 
Mible, and the grubs died. Rather more success attended 
‘repetition of the experiment of last year, when a number of 
ufested bushes w^ere imprisoned in an experimental cage. On 
‘Rumination in August no pupae were found, but a few of the 
'fubg or larvae were discovered some inches below the surface 
die soil. These were removed to the laboratory witli the 
*^^3. of making a further iiive.stigatiou of the experimental cage 
the removed grubs should have pupated, but up to the 
time (November) they remain in the larval state. So 
have not home across a single pupa or chrysalis. 

VOh, 72. C C 
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Miscellaneous Pests. 

Advice has been given in many cases where buildings have 
boon infested by various creatures. A common example is the 
furniture beetle, Anobium domesticwn, the usual cause of 
“ worm-eaten ” furniture and wooden fixtures in the house. 
If “ sawdust ” continues to trickle from the borings the pest is 
still active and is a source of danger to all the wood work, and 
measures should be taken to destroy it. The simplest plan is 
to paint with a 2 per cent, solution of corrosive sublimate, 

A remarkable case was reported in which some sheet lead 
fully an eighth of an inch thick was perforated like a sieve bv 
these beetles, presumably in their ellorts to attain the under- 
lying wood. 

Ants are sometimes a great nuisance in the house, and oi; 
case that was brought to the attention of the Zoologist w, 
worth noting. A considerable amount had been expcmled i 
structural alterations to exclude these insects which had force 
their way into a house through double walls with a considerab] 
space between, the mortar being perfectly riddled by thei 
borings, but they still continued to enter. A plentiful use t 
naphthalene in those parts of the house that they aifecte 
cleared them all out in the space of a few hours, and the plagu 
has not recurred. 

There is, however, a very minute ant, Monomoriw 
pharaonis^ which has been imported into England compai“a 
lively recently and which lives only in houses, and as i 
establishes itself in places often very difficult to get at, it i 
exceedingly troublesome to eradicate. The only plan is t 
attempt to locate the nest and to destroy it by fumigation wit] 
sulphur. The wingless workers are not more than one-twelftl 
of an inch in length. 

In connection with the common cockroach or '’‘blacl 
beetle” a curious observation was made during the pas 
summer. A house became infested and numbers of the insect: 
were caught in traps. It was then noticed that they seemeil t( 
come from one particular hole. This was stopped, and ths 
plague ceased. Ordinarily, when cockroaches obtain entry int( 
a house they establish themselves and breed in chinks of tlif 
llooriiig or behind wainscoting, but in this case they simplj 
entered the house in search of food and departed again, and ^ 
soon as the entrance passage was closed no further troulde waj 
experienced. Possibly the unusually warm weather counter 
acted their desire for indoor shelter. 

Some cases were reported of the infestation of rooms b; 
mites. Generally there was some obvious source of the attacK 
such as the close neighbourhood of a hayloft, but the expulsioi 
of these creatures is often a troublesome matte!*. 
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The very remarkable ‘‘ rat-tailed ” larva of Er is tat is tenax 
liuve often been sent for identification as occurring in stables, 
and being possibly injurious to horses or cattle. These flies are 
harmless but their grubs live in liquid manure or fllthy water. 
The mature insects much resemble bees, and are believed to 
liiive given origin to the very ancient myth that bees could be 
ptocured from filth or decaying carcasses. 

Sometimes the minute ‘'water fleas” (Podura aquatica) 
have caused alarm by occurring in vast numbers on water to 
which cattle has access. Though themselves harmless, they no 
doubt indicate an undesirable degree of foulness in the water 
on which they occur, and on the scum of which they feed. 
A more unusual cause of alarm proved on examination to be 
caddis worms, which were suspected of possibly injuring the 
cattle which drank the water containing them. These insects, 
however, thrive in perfectly clear water and are entirely 
hai’jiiless. 

Cecil Warburton. 

School of Agriculture, 

Cambridge. 
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FIELD EXPERIMENTS, 1911. 

Thk season 1911 was one of very exceptional nature, a prolonged 
'li'oiight such as that which characterised the surnmej' of 1911 
not having been experienced for many years. 

Ill many ways this was a benefit to heavy land, and 
I'esulted in the production, on such land, of exceptionally good 
corn crops, but on light sandy land, such as that at Woburn, 
ihe drought was very severe in its effects. This xvas more 
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particularly the case where corn crops, such as wheat arnl 
barley, had been grown year after year on the same land. 

Whereas the season of 1910 was marked by an almost sunless 
summer, in 1911 there were almost nothing but sun and heat 
from May to September. 

The rainfall at Woburn for the entire year amounted to only 
19*24: in., as against the 26*82 in. recorded in 1910. In A]H’ii 
there were eleven rainy days ; in May, ten ; in June, eleven ; 
in July, three ; and in August, ten ; the rainfall for these five 
months reaching, in all, only 5*23 in., whereas in the corres- 
ponding months of 1910 the total rainfall was 10’.37 in. In 
the month of July, 1911, only *37 in. of rain fell, and in 
August *99 in. 

Such a season as that of 1911 was in one way beneficial, 
even on light land, inasmuch as it gave excellent opportunities 
for cleaning the land. The hay crop, though short, was of 
excellent quality, and was exceptionally well “saved,” thougli^ 
subsequently, the pastures presented a brown and “ burnt-up ' 
appearance. 

By means of early sowing, and then by keeping the land 
constantly stirred, and thus obtaining a fine tilth, fair crops of 
mangold and sugar-beet were obtained, but other root crops 
sufifered greatly. 

Continuous Growing op Wheat {Stackyard Field) 
1911 (35th Season). 

No alteration in the system of manuring was made during 
this season, the small dressing of 5 cwt. per acre of lime on 
plot 2aa given in 1910 not being repeated. 

The land was ploughed September 21-30, 1910. Farmyard 
manure (giving 100 lb. ammonia per acre, as ascertained by 
actual analysis) w*as ploughed in on plot 11b on September 29. 
Wheat, “ Squai’e Head’s Master,” at the rate of 9 pecks per acie. 
was drilled on all the plots on October 15, mineral manures 
being applied on the same day to the different plots that were 
to receive them. 

The wheat came up very well, and, early in the next year 
(1911), the farmyard manure plot (Hb) looked decidedly the 
best. 

There was some frost early in February, and snow al)nut 
March 14. The winter, however, was of an open character. 

On March 9, rape dust was applied to plot lOh and sulphate 
of potash to plot 11a. Already at this period a difference, not 
noticed before, had begun to show itself between the plots d 
and 6, the former, which had not received any mineral majuire. 
looking decidedly the darker and stronger. The top-dressinttsj 
of nitrogenous manures were applied, the first halves on May 2, 
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iuid the second halves on May 16. By Juile 12 the wheat 
%Yas in ear, and then followed the prolonged drought previously 
rt'ferred to. Plots 2a, 8a, and 8b, on which ammonia salts, 
vithout lime, had been continually given, showed hardly any 
while plot 5a, similarly treated, was also dying off. On 
he contrary, plot 2b, on which lime had last been applied in 
December, 1897, was still shtiwing well, as also did the small 
application of lime given to plot 2aa. The farmyard manure 
|,{ot (11b) looked much better than the rape dust one (10b), 
while a striking superiority was shown by plot 11a (on which 
sulphate of potash had been used) over plot 10a (without 
potash, but with superphosphate in its place). 

Quite as noticeable as in 1910 was the presence of coltsfoot 
r,u the mineral manure plot (4), the growth of this weed being, 
as tlieii, mainly confined to this particular plot. 

The wheat was cut on August 1, carted on August 9, and 
threshed on November 15. The harvest results arc given in 
Table I., page 390. 

The results, '.is was to be expected in such a <(ry season as 
that experienced, were decidedly low. The immanured plots 
^ave, on an average, 8’2 bushels per acre, mineral nianui'es alone 
rather less than this, namely, 7‘1 bushels. Sulphate of ammonia 
used alone or with minerals, but without lime, gave either no 
crop or only a bushel or two, but, when used with lime, 
produced fair results. Thus, plot 2b, which last had 2 tons of 
lime per acre in 1897, and had thus had fourteen successive 
crops of wheat taken off it, still produced 12*6 bushels. Even 
in the case of plot 2aa, where small doses of 5 CAvt. per acre of 
lime had been given in three separate years, as much as 19*1 
Diishels of wheat were obtained, this result l)eing a better one 
than that given by plot 2bb, on Avhich a second dressing of 
2 tons per acre of lime had been applied in 1905. On plot 5b, 
from which, since the application of 1 ton of lime per acre in 
seven crops had been taken, 15'1 bushels of wheat were 
Attained. 

On the plots 8aa and Hifii, where only 10 cwt. per acre of 
liuie had been given in 1905, evidence was forthcoming as to 
the lime having been, by now, practically worked out. In 
regard to nitrate of soda, the striking feature was that, in a 
'Iry year such as that experienced, the lighter dressing of nitrate 
fif soda (plot 3b) gave as good a return as the heavier one (3a), 
i^xcept so far as the straw was concerned. xA.lso it is remarkable 
the produce of these plots, where nitrate of soda was used 
Avas greater than that of plot 6 Avhere superphosphate had^ 
used in conjunction with it. Indeed, the highest produce 
fw the year (21*8 bushels) was given by plot 3a, which received 
titrate of soda alone, the next highest yields being those of the 
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Table I . — Continuous Growing of Wheats 1911 
(35^/t Season), 

(Wlicftt grown year after year on tte same land, the manures being ap|)!ie.( 
every year.) 

Stackyard Field-Produce per acre. 




Head com 

Tail 

com 

straw, 

chaff. 

5x. 

Plot 

Manures per acre 

No. of 
bugh. 

Weight 

per 

bushel 

Weight 




Lb. 

Lb. 

C.g. lb. 

I 

Iln manured .... 

7' 7 

63 

10 

6 1 20 

2a 

Sulphate of ammonia (=25 lb, 
ammonia) .... 

1'4 

60 

8 

2 0 22 

2aa 

As 2a, with 5 cwt. lime, Jan., 
1905, repeated 1909 and 1910 

191 

63 

16 

13 3 20 

2b 

As 2a, with 2 tons lime, Dec., 
1897 

12-6 

6-1 

12 

10 1 0 

2bb 

As 2b, with 2 tons lime (re- 
peated), Jan., 1905 

10' fi 

62 

12 

8 0 24 

3a 

Nitrate of 8oda(=50 lb.amraouia) 

21‘8 

69 

59 

18 0 14 

3b 

N i trate of soda(=:2.T Ib.ammonia) 

21-H 

61 

30 

16 1 18 

i 

Mineral manures (superphos- 
phate, 3 cwt.; sulphate of 
potash, i cwt.) 

71 

63 

; 

6 1 25 

5a 

Mineral manures and sulphate 
. ofammonia(=251b.ammonia) 

7-8 

64 

10 

6 3 8 

5b 

As oa, with 1 ton lime, Jan., 
1905 

151 

63 

12 

10 3 8 

6 

Mineral manures and nitrate 
of soda (=25 lb. ammonia) . 

17'3 

61 

22 

14 0 14 

7 

Unmanured . ■ . 

8-7 

63 

8 

7 2 1 

8a 

Mineral manures and (in alter- 
nate years) sulphate of 
ammonia (=50 lb. ammonia) 

2P 

66 

12 

2 3 18 

8aa 

As 8a, with 10 cwt, lime, Jan., 
1905 

127' 

63 

20 

8 .3 16 

8b 

Mineral manures, sulphate of 
ammonia (=.50 lb. ammonia) 
omitted (in alternate years). 

1-32 

60 

8 

2 0 I 

8bb 

As 8b. with 10 cwt. lime, Jan., 
1905 . . - ■ 

5*32 

64 

8 

5 1 24 

9a 

Mineral manures and (in alter- 
nate years) nitrate of soda 
(=50 lb. ammonia) 

15-5» 

62 

16 

12 3 12 

9b 

Mineral manures, nitrate of 
soda (=50 lb. ammonia) 
omitted (in alternate y^rs). 

9*7= 

61 

8 

8 0 4 

10a 

Superphosphate 3 cwt., nitrate 
of soda (=25 lb. ammonia) . 

17*2 

62 

14 

11 3 4 

10b 

Rape dust (=25 lb. ammonia) . 

18*7 

63 

10 

15 3 10 

11a 

Sulphate of potash 1 cwt., ni- 
trate of soda (=25 lb. am- 
monia) 

20*2 

61 

12 

37 3 6 

lib 

Farmyard manure (=100 lb. 
ammonia) . • 

20-2 

. 62 

14 

1 18 1 20 


Value 

per 

quartf-r 
on basis 
of 
y.l 


s. fj. 
0 

U G 

c 

3a 0 

31 fi 
33 6 
31 0 


34 6 


j.o 

! 3:i G 

I .34 G 
1 35 0 


.31 6 
3.5 0 


j 34 G 
I 35 fi 


I 35 0 

; 35 
1 35 e 

I 34 fi 
I 35 6 


* Applied. 


Omitted, 
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Table ll,—Continuoiis Growing of Barley, 1911 
(35^4 Season). 

cBarley grown year after year on the same land, the manures being applied 
every year.) 

Stackyard Field — Produce per acre. 


riot Manures per acre 


1 Unmanured , . , , 

2a Sulphate of ammonia (=25 lb, 
ammonia) .... 
2aa An 2a, with 5 cwt. lime, Mnr., 
1905, repeated 1909 and 1910 
2b As 2a, with 2 tons lime, Dec 

1897 

2bb As 2b, with 2 tons lime (re- 
peated), Mar., 1905 . 

3 a N i tiate of soda(= 50 Ib.am monia) 
;)b Nitrate of soda( =25 Ib.am monia} 

i Mineral manures (superphos- 

phate 3 cwt., sulphate of 
potash ^ cwt.) 

oa Mineral manures and sulphate 
o^mmonia (=25 lb, ammonia) 
5aa As 5a, with 1 ton lime, Mar., 

1905 

ib As 5a, with 2 tons lime, Dec., 
1897 

6 Mineral manures and nitrate 

of soda (=25 lb. ammonia) . 

7 Un manured .... 

8a Mineral manures and (in alter- 

nate years) sulphate of am- 
monia (=60 lb. ammonia) . 

tSaa As 8a, with 2 tons lime, Dec 

1897 

8b Mineral manures, sulphate of 
ammonia (=50 lb, ammonia) 
omitted (in alternate years) . 
8bb As 8b, with 2 tons lime, Dec., 

1897 

ila Mineral manures and (in alter- 

nate years) nitrate of soda 
(=50 lb. ammonia) 

‘Jh Mineral manures, nitrate of 

soda (=50 lb. ammonia) 
omitted (in alternate years) . 

I Superphosphate 3 cwt., nitrate 
of srxia (=25 lb. ammonia) . 
jbb Rape dust (=25 lb. ammonia) . 

Sulphate of potash 1 cwt,, ni- 
! trate of soda (=25 Ib. am- 

! monia) 

j Farmyard manure (=100 Ib. 

! ammonia) . 


^ Applied. 


Head com 

Tail 

corn 

1 

1 

Value j 





per 

No. of 

Weight 

1 

i Straw, 

1 chaff, 

! Ac. 

quarteri 
on basis 

bush. 

per 


of 


bush. 


i. 

36j. 

S 


Lb. 

Lb. 

i C. q, lb. 

A d. 

3-8 

50 

29 

1 3 3 25 

31 6 

5-5 ' 

' 50 

1 

40 

j 5 1 20 

31 6 

3-6 

50 

40 

13 18 

31 0 

2-3 

52 

16 

i 3 0 24 

31 6 

3-8 

50 

14 

’ 3 0 26 

30 0 

1-7 

50 

12 

i 2 3 12 

1 30 0 

7-5 

18 

29 

i 5 2 21 

35 0 

3-ti 

52 

16 

7 0 24 ; 

31 0 

3-7 

52 

14 

1 .5 1 6 

32 0 

4-1 

49 

31 

.1 2 1.5 

30 0 

1-4 

50 

11 

2 2 1.5 

31 0 

- 

1 

— 


— 

10 1 

50 i 

1 

44 : 

4 3 12 

! 

30 0 

4-8» 

50 

j 

40 j 

i 

4 0 8 

30 0 

6-2* 

50 

1 

34*5 

8 2 16 

32 0 

3’7-' 

50 

32-.5 

3 0 2 

35 0 

25 

50 

16 

6 1 0 

31 6 

4'2 1 

50 

30*6 

4 0 24 

31 0 

H'2 

50 

47 

9 2 10 

30 0 

26*7 

49 

122 

15 2 12 

34 0 


* Omitted- 
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fannyaril manure plot (11b), and of plot 11a, where sulphate of 
potash had been used. It would appear from this latter result 
that the need of potaali is beginning to tell on tliis land. Rape 
dust (plot 10b) did not do ^ well as farmyard manure, this 
latter giving 20*2 bushels. 

The different samples of corn were valued, as usual, by Mr. 
T. Smith, junr., of Bedford, on January 24, 1912. The basis of 
comparison for the year was taken as 35.s. per quarter of 504 Ih. 
at Ridgmont Station. The better samples, among which were 
those grown with rape dust and with farmyard manure, just 
came up to this figure, and were described as “ useful wheats 
for the season’s gi’owth, condition good, and with plenty of 
strength.” • 

The usual features of inferior value, low weight per bushel, 
and high amount of tail corn, when nitrate of soda alone was 
used (plots 3a, 3h), were again shown. 

Continuous Growing of Barley {Stackyard Field), 
1911 (35th Season). 

The land was cleaned and prepared during the winter 
of 1910. Farmyard manure, giving 100 lb. ammonia per 
acre (as ascertained by analysis), was ploughed in on March 
4, 1911, and on April 10, 9 pecks per acre of “ Goldthorpe ’’ 
barley were drilled over the whole of the area. Mineral 
manures were at the same time applied to the plots to receive 
tliem, and rape dust spread on plot 10b. The barley came 
up quite well. The nitrogenous top-dressings were applied, 
the first halves on May 16, the second halves on May 26. From 
this time, however, the barley hardly seemed to gi’ow at all, 
and the want of rain was most severely felt, there being not 
sufficient even to wash in the soluble salts such as nitrate 
of soda and sulphate of ammonia, these remaining visible on 
the surface for a considerable time after their application. As 
a consequence of this, the different plots, with one exception, 
looked very poor, and but small yields were ultimately obtained. 
The one exception was the farmyard manure plot (lib), which 
was in strikiTig contrast to all the othere, the dung preserving 
in the soil the necessary moisture, and thus acting in a way 
that none of the artificial manures could imitate. 

Plot 4 (minerals only) showed the same peculiaidty with 
regard to the presence of the weed “horse tail” that was 
noticed in 1910. The sulphate of ammonia plots, 2a, 5a, 8a, 
and 8b were practically destitute of crop, while on 2b the 
influence of the lime applied fourteen years previously had 
obviously disappeared. The small dressing of 5 cwt. per acre 
of lime, given in three different years, however, afforded 
a certain amount of crop, and this plot looked better than 
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ilid either 2b, already referred to, or even 2bl), upon which the 
dressing of 2 tons of lime per acre had been repeated in 1905. 

The crop was cut on August 10, and then carted, being 
ultimately threshed on November 15. The results are given 
in Table 11., page 391. 

If the wheat crop suffered through the exceptional season, 
the barley did very much more so, and, indeed, there has 
hardly ever been so poor a crop obtained in the course of the 
experiments. One of the two unmanurevl plots gave 3- 8 
luishels, the duplicate, for some unexplained reason, yielding 
only T4 bushels. 

Mineral manures (plot 4), in spite of the prevalence of 
Aveeds, gave rather more, namely, 7'5 bushels. 

The sulphate of ammonia plots, ivhen this was used alone, 
gitve, as stated, no crop whatever, but plot 2ati, where as little 
as 15 cwt. per acre of lime had in all been applied, produced 
;V5 bushels, as against ,3-6 and 2-3 bushels on plots 2b and 
2bb, where 2 tons and 4 tons respectively of lime had been 
previously applied. The failure of plot 2bl) is, indeed, remark- 
able, and the fact that this falling off has been noted alike in 
the wheat and in the barley is a matter calling for investi- 
^^ation, seeing how very successful was the application in the 
first instance of 2 tons of lime. 

With the nitrate of soda plots, the heavier dressing (plot 3a) 
gave double the crop that the lighter dressing did, but both 
crops were miserably small, and it will be further noticed that, 
as in the cjiso of the wheat, the addition of mineral manures 
i(t nitrate of soda gave practically no inci'ease. As between the 
omission of potash or that of phosphates (plots 10a and 11a), 
there would seem to be evidence, as in the case of the wheat, 
of th<> need of potavsh on this land. Rape dust (plot lOb) 
(lid little good, but the one redeeming feature was the farmyard 
manure plot (11b), which gave a crop far in advance of any 
of the others. This amounted to 26'7 bushels per acre. No 
(ttlier one was near it, the next highest result Ijeing 7*5 bushels. 

The valuation of the corn, carried out a.s usual, showed 
the Ijarleys to be very inferior. Not a single sample reached 
due general basis of per quarter of 448 lbs. for the year, 
and several, including the nitrate of soda plots, fell as 
kw as 30s. The grain was not merely small, bat the colour 
^viis uneven, and there were many unripened grains, so that 
little would hav<? gone for malting purposes, 

Rotation Experiments, 1911. 

{a) Rotation IV. 1911, Wheat — after Mustard. 

As mentioned in last year’s report, the Rohition Expori- 
ikents, so bvr as the upper- half of the area devoted to them in 
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Stackyard Field was concerned, came to an end in 1910. On the 
lower-half, however, it was arranged to carry on for the wheat 
crop of Rotation IV. in 1911, and then to close this part also. 

The Experiments of 1911 accordingly embraced only the old 
plots 5, 0, 7 and 8 of Rotation IV. Mustard had been the er!)p 
of 1910, and, after ploughing of the land, “ Square Head’s 
Master ” wheat, at the rate of 9 pecks per acre, was drilled 
on October 18, 1910. The crop, owing to the dry season, was 
very patchy, and suffered greatly from the drought. It was 
cut on August 4, and carted on August 9, 1911. The results 
are given in Table III. 


Table III . — Rotation IV. Wheats 1911. 

Stackyard Field — Produce per acre. 


Plot 


.5 

6 

7 

8 


Lower half 
(Bullock -feeding). 
Decorticated cotton 
cake plot 
Maize meal plot 
No cake or corn 
No cake or corn 


H«ad com 

Tail i Wake of 

■ corn per 

: straw, quarier 

Weight ' Bush, ^ 

Weight 

per 

bushel 

1 

1 chaff, Ac. on 

C. q. lb.' 

6 1 10 11-4 

7 2 25 13-8 1 
6 1 27 11*7 i 
5 0 7' 9-1 1 

Lb. ' 

62*3 

625 

630 

62*3 

Lb. ! C, q. lb. s. t). 

21 : 9 2 15: 35 6 

17*5 10 3 25 36 (1 

25 0 9 3 9 : 35 6 

20*5 7 3 14' 36 0 


The highest yield was that on the plot where maize me;il 
dung had been used, but the produce in all cases was small, 
and the results do not lead to any definite conclusions. 

The quality of the wheat was, however, in each case good, 
and the valuer reported them quite up to the average of the 
season, colour and strength alike being good. 


{b) Series (C). New Rotation Experiment. 1911, Barhij— 
after Swedes Fed Off. 

On the conclusion of the previous series of Rotation 
Experiments it was decided to renew the inquiry on somewhiu 
different lines. A commencement was made in 1910, when, over 
the whole of the 4 acres previously occupied in Stackyard Eiell 
by Rotation III., swedes were grown. Instead, however, of the 4 
acres being divided into 8 plots of h acre each, the whole 4 acres 
were simply divided into two lots of 2 acres each. On oiic ol 
these the swede crop was fed off by sheep which con.^iuue'i 
cake, and the other two acres were similarly fed off by sliee}i 
which had corn given to them.j Barley, followed in 191 b the 
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(ine half thus representing the barley crop after cake-feeding^ 
and tlie other after corn-feeding on the land. 

The swede crop of 1910 varied from 10-^ to 14 tons per 
acre. This was made up to a uniform amount of V2 tons per 
acre on each half of the land. The sheep receiving cake 
coiisume<l 8 cwt. of linseed cake, 8 cwt. of undecorticated 
Lutton cake, together Avith 4 cwt. of chaff, this latter being a 
mixture of oat-straAV and clover hay. The sheep receiving 
corn consumed 8 cwt. of barley and 8 cwt. of oats, together 
widi 4 cwt. of chaff similar to that used in tiie case of the cake- 
feeding. After the sheep had fed off the roots, the land was 
ploughed, Mai’ch 18— April 8, 1911, and “Goldthorpe” barley, 
at the rate of 9 pechs per acre, Avas drilled over the Avhole area 
nil April 13. It came up very well, and formed a striking 
contrast to the continuous barley groAvii in the same field. The 
crop, after corn-feeding, always, hoAvever, looked rather 
letter than that after cake-feeding, and this Avas borne out in 
the harvest results. The barley Avas cut on August 2 and 
called on August 4, the results being given in Table IV. 


Tablk IV . — Series (7. Rotation Experiment. Barley 1911. 

Stackyard Field — Produce per acre. 


1 Swedes fed off with 

cake . 

2 Swedes fed off with | 

eoni . 


Tail 

corn 


I Weight! 

Weight ; Bush. ! per Weight; 


Straw, 
chaff, Ac. 


0. 4. lb. 1 
10 S 8 I 2:P8 


j V^lue of 
! com per 
I quarter 
! on 
i basis of 
1 36 *. 


.J_ 


Lh. I Lb. 1 0. q. Ib. i j. d. 
51 87-5 ; 13 2 13 ^ 35 0 


; 12 3 lU i 28-5 501 ; 906 17 0 3 1 37 


It Avill be noted tliat the corn-feeding produced nearly 5 
Hibsliels per acre more corn and 3^ CAvt. per acre more straw 
Tlnm did the cake-feeding. It is difficult to account for this, 
except by the peculiarity of the season, iliough it may be 
nientioued tliat the land was in nicer tilth after the sheep had 
iknc feeding with corn than it avus after the cake-feeding, 
tliei'e having been a good deal of rain Avhen the sheep were 
jiiiishiug their cake, and the land lieing someAvhat “puddled” 
ill consequence. 

On examining t lie corn the valuer found thatgroAvn after the 
corn-feeding to be much mellower than the other. The cake- 
lei-l barley had many hard corns and Avas not nearly so uniform 
in size. 
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Experiments with Nitrogenous Top-dressings ox 
Wheat, 1911. 

Series {D). Stachyai'd Field, 

Experiments of previous years had been concerned with 
wheat, barley, mangolds, potatoes, and oats. In 1911 it \v:is 
decided to return to wheat, and to extend the inquiry by not 
merely using nitrate of lime and cyanamide separately, but liy 
employing them also mixed in different proportions. The land 
used for the purpose was the ilpper-half of the old Rotation IV., 
where mustard had been the crop of 1910. The land, after 
being ploughed, Avas drilled on October 18, 1910, Avith 9 peeks 
per acre of “ Square Head’s Master ” Avheat. Along Avitli it 
Avas giA^en 3 cwt. per acre of superphosphate and ^ cwt. pot- 
acre of sulphate of potash. The wheat came up fairly, hut, in 
the beginning of the year, did not look at all AA-ell, ami tin* 
subsequent drought affected it greatly. The different roj)- 
dressings Avere applied on May 16, 1911, but there was little or 
no rain to dissolve them, and they remained on the surface for 
a considerable time subsequently. 

The Avlieat Avas cut on August 1, and carted on August 9. 
The results are given in Table V. 


Table V . — Experiment with Nitrogenous Top-dressings 
on Wheat, 1911. 


Stackyard Field— Produce per acre. 



■ 

Head com 


Tail 

com 

Plot 

Manure!^ per acre 



Weight 




Weight 

Bush, 

per 

buBhel 

Weight 



Lb. 


Lb. 

Lb. 

1 

Nitrate of swla^ . 

1,240 

20'4 

60‘8 

61 

2 

Nitrate ot liine^ 

1,026 

16'7 

61'4 

60 

3 

No top-dressing 

1,016 

16-2 

62G 

41 

4 

Sulphate of ammonia, 1 cwt. 

950 

15-2 

63-0 

37 

5 

Calcium cyanamide 

1,061 

16*8 

63-0 

1 38 


Nitrate of lime. 1 part 1 ^ 
Cyanamide, 1 part . ) 

1,174 

; 18'6 

630 

1 

1 “^7 


; Nitrate of lime. 1 part. P 

j Cyanamide. 2 parts . j 

1,078 

; 17-2 

62-5 

; 42 

i 


Value of 
corn per 
quarter 
on basis 
of 35s. W. 


t. il. 

:h (i 

34 C 

35 0 
35 6 
35 tl 

35 0 
35 0 


1 In quantity to supply as much nitrogen as that contained in 1 cwt. sulphate ol 
ammonia. 


It will be noticed that the plot which received no nitro- 
genous top-dressing gave a yield of 16’.2 bushels per aciv, aiKl 
that the yield from sulphate of ammonia was one bushel bdov 
this. 
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The liighest yield, that from nitrate of soda, was only i''Z 
bushels more, namely, 20-4 bushels, this plot also giving the 
most straw. 

The mixture of nitrate of lime and cyanamide, half and lialf, 
gave an increase of 2‘4 bushels, and tlie mixing of the two 
materials was distinctly satisfactory, ns thereby some of the 
inconveniences attaching to the use of eitlier of the materials 
separately were avoided. Undoubtedly, tlxe exceptional cha- 
racter of the year prevented tlie top -dressings from acting to 
anything like their full extent, and tlio results can only be 
taken as “comparative.” 

The gnality of the corn was about average except where 
nitrate of soda and nitrate of lime had been usml, it l)eing then 
slightly inferior. Between tlve others tliere was nothing to 
choose. 

(tBeen-Manuring Experiments, 1911, 

(a). Lansomt' Field. 

In Lansome Field, the old system of growing green crops 
and ploughing them in was continued, .\ftei- the wheat of 
1910 had been removed, an attempt was made to take trifoliuin 
in place of rape, but the crop Avas put in ratlmr late, ami did 
not come to anything much, so that it had to be plouglied up, 
and, in the end, the usual three gia^en crops, tares, I’apo, and 
mustard were grown, Tares and lupe were drilled iii on 
May 5, 1911, and mustard on May 20, mineral manures (snper- 
jihosphate and sulphate of potinsh) being again applied to the 
upper plots of the series. The jiiustard crop was ploughed 
in on July S, the other two on July 13. Second crops Avere 
(ii'illed oji August 14, but, in consequence of tlie very dry 
weather, they never tame up really Avell, and Avere ploughed in 
(111 Heptember 23, Avlieat being subsequent Iv drilled as the crop 
for 1912. 

(/i). New ExperiinenU. Series (A). Stackyard Field. 

In the experiments just recorded (Lansome Field), the green 
crops of tares, rape, and mustard had always been ploughed in. 
h WHS felt that it would be of interest to see wlietlier the same 
ivsuits Avould be obtained Avitli the green crops Avlien fed offhy 
dieep, as Avhen ploughed in green. Accordingly, in the neAV 
('X])eriment, tliis modification Avas made. An attempt Avas 
made, as in Lansome Field, to gi’OAv trifolium, but it was tiot 
(Successful, and, as in the other case, green ci-ops of tares, rape, 
and mustard Avere groAvn over the 4 acres of Stackyard Field 
"liicJi had previously been devoted to Rotation 1. of the earlier 
(jcrics of experiments. 
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Denpite the drought of 1911, the green crops grew vei-v 
fairly, and were fed off by sheep, the tares, June 13-21, the 
mustard, July 5-10, and the rape, July 11-15, In each case 
some cotton cake was given to the sheep with the green food. 

On July 19, a second crop of tares was drilled, and on 
August 14, second crops of rape and mustard. The second 
crops, liowever, were but small on account of the dryness (jf 
the season. They were fed off by sheep, October l<S-23. 
along with a little cotton cake, the land being then ploughed 
up and sown with wheat. 

Experiments on Lucerne. 

Series {B), Stackyard Fields 1911. 

It wdll be remembered that for the five previous years thi'iv 
had been growm in Stackyard Field three different variidies of 
lucerne, namely, Provence, American, and Canadian, and that 
tlie Canadian seed had, in every year, given the best return. 
There w^as, how^ever, some uncertainty as to the exact origin 
of the Canadian seed, and it was decided now to make a more 
extended experiment with this and other varieties of lucerne, 
ascertaining definitely beforehand the history of the seeil, 
Seven different varieties were grown, viz. : — American (Arizona), 
North American, Canadian, Turkestan, Provence, Russian 
(Europe), and Russian (Asia). The Canadian seed was obtained 
direct from the Government Experimental - Farm at Ottawa, 
through the^ kindness of Dr. Saunders, the American (Arizona) 
seed was given by Messrs. Sutton Sons, and the remaining 
varieties were obtained through Messrs. W. H. le May & Co. 
Inasmuch as opinions were found to vary considerably as 
regards the relative advisability of sowing lucerne under a corn 
crop or in the open, it was decided to let this form part of the 
inquiry, and, accordingly, the area of two acres devoted to 
the lucerne experiments w^as divided into two portions, a barley 
crop being grown on one of these portions, but not on the other. 
In or tier to avoid any difficulty that might arise fi'om tlie im- 
portation of weeds, through farmyard manure or London tlnng. 
neither of these was used, but a special manure, composed of 
dissolved bones, sulphate of potash, and rape dust, was usetl fur 
the lucerne. It should also be mentioned that, earlier i]i the 
year, lime had been applied to this area at the rate of 1 ton per 
acre. “ Goldthorpe ” barley, 9 pecks per acre, was drilled on 
the lower half on April 1, 1911, and lucerne was drilled all 
over on May 2fi, The plots were kept constantly hoed, ami, 
in this way, though the season was a most dry one, it was found 
possible to secure a crop of each variety. On the land where 
lucerne was sown without a sheltering crop, spui’ry came up 
very strongly, and at one time threatened to smother the lucenie 
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Ou the half sown with barley there was, however, a striking 
difference, the lucerne coining up almost free from any weed, 
although the lucerne grown in the barley was protected by the 
latter in its earlier stage?!, yet, when the barley had been cut 
and the lucerne was then exposed to the full heat of the sun, it 
appeared to suffer in the end more than did the crop sown from 
tlie beginning without any sheltering crop. 

Of the different varieties, the two that stood out undoubtedly 
die best were the two American varieties. The Canadian, wliiie 
fair, did not appear likely to carry out tlie promise shown in 
die earlier experiment. 

ExpktitmFvNTS on Sugak-bekt. 

Although sugar-beet had previously been grown experi- 
mentally at Woburn, 3 ’'et the increased interest taken in the 
question of .sugar-beet growing in this country was the occasion 
of a more detailed series of experiments being carried out in 
1911. The land devoted to this purpose consisted of 2 acres 
in Stack^^ard Field where the .soil is a light sandy loam, and 
also a smaller area on Road Piece Field where the soil is of 
heavier character, and where mangolds were grown side by 
side with sugar-beet for purposes of comparison. 

.(a) Series B. Stackyard Field, Light Loam, 

The land was ploughed March 21-April 1, London d?nig, 
12 tons per acre, being carted and spread April 22-28. On 
May 4, 3 cwt. per acre of superphosphate and 1 c.wt. pei- acre 
of sulphate of potash were harrowed in, and sugar-beet was 
subsequently drilled. 

In Stackyard Field there were three different varieties, all 
of which had been obtained direct from tlie Continent. These 
were: Yilmorin’s “Improved White,’' “Klein Wanzleben N,” 
and “ Klein Wanxleben Z.” Not only were these three varieties 
tried, but, in additiout each variety was grown in rows at 
three different distances apart, namely, 12, 15, and 18 in. 
The first hoeing was done Ma}" 27-30, the second hoeing 
June 8-30, during which time the crop was singled and set 
out. A third hoeing folio wetl July K7, and on July 14 a 
top-dressing of 1 cwt. per acre of nitrate of soda was applied 
throughout to the sugar-beet. 

Despite the very unfavourable weather, a quite good plant 
was obtained, but the subsequent drought caused the growth 
to Ije stunted, and the crop, though fair for the A^ear, was not 
^vhat it would have been under ordinary cirounistances. This 
was shown in the tendency of the roots to become “fangy, 
thereby* causing a good deal more earth to attach to them than 
would have ordinarily been the case. 
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Ill consequence of the rows being much closer togetlior 
than would have been the case with mangolds, it was necessai-v 
to tio all the hoeing by hand. It wa|i hard to draw, from the 
appearance of the plants as they were in the field, any definite 
conclusions as to tlie superiority of one variety over the othoi- 
or of any particular way of planting. ’ 

Tlie crop was raised early in November, special impleincnts, 
obtained from Holland, being employed for the pnrtjose. Tliese 
were found to work very well. The roots were topped and 
tailed in the field, then thrown into carts and weighed, in 
the same way as mangolds would be. A portion of each lot 
was .subsequently' washed and re-weighed in order to see what 
the produce of the cleaned roots, as received by a factory. 
\yould l-)e. Careful details were kept of the cost of hoeiiiit, 
singling, lifting, &c., in order to institute a comparison with 
mangold-growing. 

After the weighing of the crop, samples of the roots werr 
analysed. Table VI. gives the details obtained. 


Table NhSugar'beet {Stackyard Field), 1911. 


Variety 

Distanoe 
of rovi’s 
apart 

Prodiicf) per 
.icre of 
washed roots 

Percentage 
of sugar 
in washed 
roots 

Sugar 

per 

acre 

“ Vilmoriii’s Improved Wliite ” 

Inrhes 

T. n. q. lb. 

Per cent. 

T, c. 

12 

7 7 8 22 

16-47 

] t 


15 

7 11 1 8 

1.5-20 

] ;; 

“ Klein Wanzleben N” . 

IH 

5 17 2 12 

14-81 

0 1.^ 

12 

5 8 2 .5 

1.V.56 

1 li 


15 

7 2 2 1 

l.r83 

1 :i 


18 

19 7 8 20 

l.r.30 

1 8 

“ Klein Wauzleben Z ” . 

12 

7 18 2 4 

1619 

1 t. 


15 

7 16 2 22 

16-86 i 

1 li 


18 

8 1 1 23 

a 

15-89 

1 

j Average 


, 7 10 1 3 

■ 1.5-79 

1 


{h) Road Piece Field. Heavier Land. 



In this case only one variety of sugar-beet, namely, “ Klein 
Wauzleben Z,” was grown, but at the three distances apart, 
namely, 12, 15, and 18 in., that were adopted in Stackyard Field. 

Side by side with sn gar-beet was grown a plot of “ Yellov 
Globe ” raangohls, the seed being drilled in rows 24 in. apart. 
Hung was spread April 5-17, and the mangold seed was drilloi 
April 15-17, the drilling of sugar-beet following on May 5. 

The mangold and also the sugar-beet came up very well, 
and the crops were much larger than in Stackyard Field, the 
land being heavier and more suitable for root-growing. 
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On July 13 a top-dressing of 1 owt. of nitrate of soda and 
I cwt, of salt was given (o the crops. The sagar-beet were 
i-eady rather earlier than the mangolds, and were raised October 
22-28, the mangolds being similarly taken up November 1-8. 
Tn Table VII. the comparative weights of the two crops grown 
dll the same land are given. 

Table VII . — Compamson of Sugar-beet and Mangolds 
(“ Ye llow Globe grouii in Road Piece Field, 1911. 

Produce per acre of 
rooty! (unwashed) 
a? weighed in fleld 


T. c. q. Ih. 

21 1 U 0 

22 13 0 0 

23 ir> 0 0 

tl 4 0 0 


The weights given in Table VI. for experiment (a) are those 
of ihe trashed roots only, as it would be in tliis condition that 
tlio sugar-beet would be utilised in a factory. The weiglits of 
the bulbs as taken in the held were consitltn^ably higher, the 
highest being 15 tons 18 cwt. and the lowest 10 tons 16 cwt. per 
acre. But these latter weights were those of the Imlbs treated 
jnst as mangolds would be, the tops and tails cut oh and the 
adhering eaidh sliaken off as far as possible. The roots were 
(lien taken to the farm, and a poition from each plot was 
tlioi'oiiglily wfished and the loss recorded. This was found to 
union lit to from 35 to 40 per cent., a much higher figure than 
is generally reckoned. At the same time it is only fair to 
mention that, owing to the very exceptional season, the roots 
were small and not well grown, and, moreover, they showed 
considerable “fanginess.” All this would contrilmte to the 
holding up of proportionately more earth than would be the 
rase with well-shapen, regular, and smooth roots. Still, there 
is great reason for believing that the loss of weight involved in 
washing the roots before they are used in the factory is very 
much more than is generally stated. In this connection it 
may be mentioned that washing was similarly tried with the 
mangold crop, and the loss so found was 13 per cent. ; again, 
iuore than is generally believed to bo tln> case. 

The analyses were made, of course, in ihe cleaned roots, and 
the produce of sugar per acre was calculated out from these 
analyses, and is given in the last column of Table VI. 

From reBults obtained in an exceptional sejfson such as that 
of 1911 it ig very difficult to draw fair conclusions either as to 
ihe yield of sugar-beet per acre, the amount of sugar, or the 

VOL 72 , ^ 


I ! Sugar-beet, “ Klein Warizleben Z” 


i j Mangolds, “Yellow Globe”, 


1 Distanr^■ j 
] of roM s 
' apart 


Inehe?; 

12 

l;> 

IS 


24 
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retspective values of the different varieties grown or of the 
methods of planting employed. But, so far as one may hazard 
conclusions, it would seem that, on the whole, the “Klein 
Waiuileben Z” did the best, then the “N” variety of the 
same. As regards distance of rows apart, the results weiv 
too “ in and out ” to say much about them. 

In experiment (i) the sugar-beets were not Avashed, but 
the Aveights were those taken in the field just as a crop of 
mangolds would be weighed. As already stated, the mangohU 
Avere found to lose Ifi per cent, by Avashing, against the 35 to 4(1 
per cent, of loss Avith the sugar-beet. 

The Aveights put out in Table VII. of the respective yield of 
sugar-beet and mangolds enables a comparison to be draAvni 
botAveen the tAVO crops, for, although the season Avas an excep- 
tional one, the crops Avere groAvn side by side on the same land, 
they Avere similarly manured, &c., and so were grown under 
quite similar conditions. It will be seen that the mangolds 
gave practically double the crop that sugar-beet did, and this 
would be further accentuated had the crops been compared in 
the washed state. The soil in this experiment Avas much more 
suitable for root-groAving than that of Stackyard Field (experi- 
ment (a)), and the yield of sugar-beet Avas increased accordingly 
from 14 and 15 tons to 22^ tons per acre reckoned on the 
unwashed roots. In this case it would seem that having the 
roAvs wider apart slightly increased the yield. 

Coming now to the relative cost of cultivation, it Avas found, 
as nearly as could he ascertained, that the sugar-beet cost 21 . an 
acre more to grow than did the mangold, and, Avhile the cost of 
Lhe latter might fairly be put at 10^. per acre, the sugar-beet 
cost 121. per acre. Careful records Avere kept of certain details, 
such as the cost of hoeing, singling, lifting, &c., and the 
folloAving may be found of interest : — 




Sugar-beet 


Mangold:* 


12 in. apart 

Inin. apart 

18 in. apart 

21 in. apart 

Cost per aero oE hoeing, singling, 
and cutting oat . 

Cost per acre of lifting cro]) . 

8. d. 

49 6 
i 37 0 

8. d. 

40 6 1 
30 0 ' 

s. d. 

33 0 j 
25 0 

8. 

16 6 
r 8 


1 86 6 

1 

70 6 

.58 0 

; 24 6 


In making these comparisons it must ]>e borne in mind that 
with sug-ar-beet all the hoeing had to be done by hand, Avhereas 
Avith mangolds, sown Avider apart from row to row, lunve* 
hoeing cuultl be employed to a certain extent. 
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While the results of sugar-beet growing in 1911 w’ere, of 
course^ exceptional owing to the season, it may at the same 
lime be mentioned that the sugar-beet crop of 1910, grown in 
rows 24 in. apart, only amounted to 12 ton 2 cwt. of unwashed 
roots per acre, the mangold ci-op being 31^ tons per aci‘e, or 
more than double. 

It ivS intended to continue the experiment in 1912. 

Experiment on the Use of Lime in Kotation (BC'Tt 
Furlong), 1911. 

Following the wheat of 1910 came the swede crop. The 
swedes were drilled July 11-14, and singled August 27. 
The land, however, became so hard and dry that the crop of 
swedes was an extremely poor one, and, in fact, a failure. 

Experiments on the Prevention op Potato Disease 
{L AN so ME Field), 1911. 

A very exhaustive series of experiments on the above 
subject had been mapped out by Mr. Spencer Pickering, of th(“ 
Ridgmont Fruit Farm, and laud for carving these out had been 
placed at Mr. Pickering's disposal. To these plots were added 
others on wliich it was intended to carry out supplementary 
inquiries, such as the use of dry -spraying, ttc. 

The land was well manured wdth London dung, and the 
potatoes were duly planted. As it turned out, however, there 
was no sign wdiatever of potato disease throughout tlie year, 
and the whole experiment, on wdiich so much time and trouble 
had been expended, accordingly led to no result. 

Grass Experiments {Broad Mead), 1911. 

(a) Manurial experiments. 

(ft) On the use of different kinds of lime. 

In 1911 Broad Mead Field was grazed, and, accordingly, 
there are no weights of hay to record. 

Further, in consequence of the extreme drought, pastures, 
after June, were thoroughly burnt up, and presented a parched 
appearance. It is w^orthy of note, however, that in expeii- 
nient (a), plot 5 — on which lime had been applied — remained 
more or less green throughout the whole of the drought, thus 
presenting a marked ditference to any of the others. 

As regards experiment (ft) — with different kinds of lime 
it is still too early to record any definite result ; but, so far as 
tmy conclusions can be drawn, it would appear that the Buxton 
lime and the clialk lime have done the best,^ and that then 
lollow the lias and oolite limes, the magnesian lime being 
'distinctly inferior to any other. 


D D2 
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Rainfall at Woburn Experimental Station, 1911. 
(292 ft. above sea level.) 


January . 

1911 

In. 

101 

February . 

1-33 

March 

1-78 

April .... 

Ml 

May .... 

I'OO 

June .... 

1-76 


22 Tudor ^Street, 

London, E.C. 



1911 


In. 

July 

•37 

August . 

■99 

September 

1-32 

October . 

176 

November 

2-5.il 

Oecember 

4-23 

Total . 

. 19-24 


J. Augustus Voelcker. 


THE ERADICATION OF WILD ONION. 

Wild Onion {Allium vineale) is known as a most tronbJe- 
some weed, alike on arable land and in pasture. On the fornuT 
it may taint corn crops in which it occurs, rendering the corn 
unfit for milling ; so also with “ seeds hay while, \vhen existing 
on dairy pastures, it will readily communicate its objectionable 
odour to milk. It is seldom found on light land, but only on 
heavy clay land, and, when present, may sometimes spread to 
such an extent as to render a field quite unculturable. Its 
spread, and the consequent difficulty of getting rid of it, an- 
increased by the fact that it possesses three different methods 
of propagation^ (1) by seed borne on a flowering head ; (2) by 
bulbils ” or “ aerial bulbs ” borne on the flowerdiead ; from 
this they detach themselves and, falling on the ground, give rise 
to a new plant ; (3) by “ off-sets ” from the bulb itself, these 
separating themselves in considerable numbei' and each being 
capable of starting a fresh plant. 

Wild onion does not occur on the light sandy loam of the 
Woburn Experimental Farm, but in a field of clay land on an 
adjoining farm it grows freely, and part of the field is so 
infested with the weed that a corn crop is never successful 
here. 

Experiments on eradication of this pest were commenced 
at the Woburn Pot-culture Station in 1899; and have been 
continued ever since. The first attempts were directed to 
ascertaining whether any “ chemical ” treatment would destroy 
the wild onion and prevent its spread ; further, the use of Hint' 
and gas lime was tried ; and thirdly, the adoption of means for 
altering the mechanical and physical conditions of the soil 

• For illustrations of these methods, see Journal R.A.S.E., Vol. 62, LWl. 
page 339, 
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Simultaneously experiments were tried in the aforesaid field 
with those forms of treatment which seemetl, from the Pot- 
culture trials, to give prospects of success. The field, however, 
was not at our free disposal, ami the t'Xperiments could not be 
effectively controlled and carried out consecutively, so that it 
will not be necessary to refer further to this Avork. In the 
Pot-culture experiments the agencies that seemed to be most 
promising were (a) carbolic acid, {h) sulphocyanide of ammon- 
ium, (c) gas lime, {d) mechanical operations. It could not, how- 
ever, be said that any of these methods effectually destroyed the 
weed ; undoubtedly a check was gh’^en to its growtli, but the 
Lard “ off-sets ” from the parent bulb ay ere found to resist the 
action of even strong “ chemicals ” like sulphuric acid, 
carbolic acid, &c. During the experiments many obBervations 
were made of the habit of groAvth of the wild onion, and these 
came in very usefully subsequently Avhen the field trials noAV 
to be specially dealt with Avere undertaken. Among other 
points it was noticed that the bulb Avorked its Avay up to the 
surface of the soil as the summer proceeded, and by July, if 
the ground was not too hard, it could be pulled up quite AV^ell 
by the hand Avithout detaching the then forming “off-sets.” 

Early in 1902, a Member of the Society, Mr. Charles Reed, 
of Chelsing, Ware, Herts., reading in the Journal an account of 
the work done at Woburn, offered the Society part of a field on 
his farm where wild onion Avas very prevalent. Arrangements 
Avere entered into, and from 1902 until the present time 
experiments liave been conducted there, Mr. H, M, Freear of 
the Woburn Pot- culture Station having throughout personally 
attended to the various applications given. The field in 
question is one 24 acres in extent, lying somewhat on a slope ; 
the soil of the lower 10 acres of the field is distinctly lighter 
than at the top end, and here wild onion does not thrive to an 
extent to be really troublesome. But the upper and centre 
parts of the field are on heavy clay and here wild onion is such 
a pest as to cause the field to be practically uiiculturable. On 
the adjoining farm is an area of 160 acres which also is quite 
useless because of the presence of the weed. Accordingly the 
selected site Avas one admirably adapted for such a practical 
trial as that devised ; Mr. Reed has shoAvn the greatest interest 
ill the Avork and has throughout given every assistance and 
done most readify whatever was asked of him. For this the 
best thanks of the Society are due to Mr. Reed. At the outset 
nn area of about 2 acres Avas taken in hand in the worst part of 
the field ; 15 plots were marked out and a scheme of 
experiment devised. It is not proposed to deal with these in 
detail, but only to state generally the results arrived at, and 
fiien to treat of the method Avliich was eventually found 
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successful in largely reducing, if not in actually getting 
altogether rid of the pest. 

The applications first tried were those which had been in 
use at the Pot-culture Station, others being added, and fresh 
plots taken as the work developed. As “ farmers’ applications,” 
Mine and gas lime were employed ; of “ chemical ’ applications 
carbolic acid, sulphuric acid, sulphocyaiiide of ammonium, 
arsenic, sulphate of copper, common salt, sulphate of magnesia, 
chloride of magnesium, carbolised lime, and various other 
materials were tried ; thirdly, of “ mechanical ” nature were 
the following : cutting off the flowering heads, pulling up the 
plants by hand, deep -ploughing of the land, lightening the soil 
by road -drift, burning the soil, raising the top 8 inches of 
soil and putting three inches depth of ashes below it. This 
work occupied from February, 1902, to the close of 1904. As 
the practical outcome, none of the ‘‘ fanners nor of tlie 
•‘chemical” applications really effected any permanent irnprove- 
ment. Gas lime (used locally as a remedy), carbolic acid, and 
sulphocyanide of ammonium all seemed to exercise some 
benefit, but salt made the weed mure vigorous; the other 
‘‘remedies” were all unsuccessful. In many cases the new 
growth from seed or “ bulbil ’ was killed, but nothing seemed 
to touch the hard “ off-sets ” thrown off from the hulh. Cutting 
off the flower-heads only made the stem and bulb more vigorous 
and gave rise to more “ off-sets ” ; even hand-pulling did not 
do good, and though quantities of plants were removed and 
burnt, there seeinc'd to be a more abnn<lant crop than ever next 
season ; burning the soil was, of course, too expensive ; deep- 
ploughing also seemed only tq bring more bulbs to the surface. 
In short, the only methods which, in the field, seemed to promise 
any real success were the application of road-drift ami the 
lightening of the land by an nnder-bed of ashes. While the 
use of road-drift certainly did good, it was not nearly as good 
as the employment of ashes. The latter was, of course, onh 
tried on a small scale, and would be impracticable on a laige 
one. But its success pointed to the conclusion that it was in 
the direction of finding some means by which the soil could be 
rendered lighter and less retentive of water, that success might 
be achieved. This had been ascertained already at the I oi- 
culture Station, for, when soil in which wil(^onion grew had 
water entirely withheld from it, the onions dmd ; further, it is 
known that wild onion docs not mature in light, \yell-drained 
soil. Accordingly, future work was pursued in this directioiu 
and “chemical” treatment was confined to the use of carbolic 
acid and sulphocyanide of ammonium. 

In the autumn of 1904 all the old plots were ploughed up 
and the whole area divided into five strips, each jlj acre m 
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extent, running right across the field and embracing the old 
jjlots. On two of these strips the “chemicals” mentioned 
above were used, on a third strip road-drift at the rate of 25 
tons per acre Avas spread, [md it was resolved to sow the 
remaining tAvo plots i-espectively with lucerne and with a grass- 
(;eed mixture. The object in these last tAvo plots was to see 
Avhether, by introducing plants of deep-rooting nature, the soil 
could be opened out and, so to say, “ tilled,” so as to obtain a 
more open soil and get the Avater aAvay. In this connection 
attention has been of late much directed to the “Clifton Park ” 
tjystem introduced by Mr. R. H. Elliot, of Kelso, in which it is 
inaintained that by the inclusion of strong-groAving and deep- 
rooted plants such as oliicory, burnet, kidney vetch, &g., these 
would act as “soil tillers” and open and aerate the land. The 
experiment Avas one considered well Avorth trying here, and 
(his, it may at once be said, Avas the one method that was found 
TO he pre-eminently successful, Avhile the groAving of lucerne, 
though not so thoroughly effective, Avas attended Avith great 
benefit also. 

The land Avas ploughed three inches deep in October, P104, 
and cultivated during the spring of 1905. Jn May 1005 the 
road-drift was put on, lucerne Avas soAvn and also Elliot’s seeds, 
the particular mixture being that known as the “"Rankficld 
mixture.” ^ The seeds were supplied by Mr. James Hunter, of 
Chester. Both lucerne and grass mixture came up Avell, ami soon 
chicory and burnet Avere strongly in evidence on the grass plot. 

From 1005 until 1911 the woi'k Avas carried on under 
regular observation. Of the “ chemical ” applications it is not 
necessary to say more than that they Avere not succcssfuh and, 
while some benefit accrued from the use oj road -drift, this Avas 
so small, compared with the good results tj'om lucerne and the 
grass mixture, that further relerence to it is not called for. ^ In 
the case of the lucerne plot and that sown with “ Elliot s 
mixture ” the results have, hoAvever, ])ceii most successful. 
Each year, from 1905 to 1910, a good crop of_ hay has been 
secured, and, on the ploughing up of the plots in the autumn 
of 1910, the observations made of the ground Avhere these plots 
had been were of the highest interest. Already in October, 
1906, Mr. Reed wrote ( “ You Avill he interested to knoAv tlmt 
not a single onifltt came to perfection on any of the grass plots 
this A'ear ; in faW, not one seed-head Avms to be seen, EveiA 
plot was thick (with onion) in Alay, but all went off with the 
hot weather. I neA^er shav it like this before. 


> Consisting of cocksfoot 14 1]> , fall frsene / lb., tall out-gi ass j b,, 
rough -staj keel meadow 'grass 1 lb., chicory 3 llx, burnet S Ib., yarrow I lb 
kirlncy vetch 3 lb., alsike 1 Ib., latc-fi.nveriiig red clover 2 lb., whrtc clover 
2 Ib.— 49 lb. per acre in all. 
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So matters proceeded until the end of 1910, the lucerne 
and grass plots giving each year a good crop of hay. But by 
the end of 1910 the lucerne plant had begun to fail, and the 
grass plot to get poor also, and accordingly it was decided to 
plough both plots up and, possibly, re-sow. This was done, 
and on May 22, 1911, Mr. Keed wrote : “ We ploughed up the 
two plots last summer. It was such a wet time that I did not 
sow tares, but left it bare fallow. This past winter (1910-11) 
onions came up very thick except on Elliot’s plot and tlie 
lucerne. There was scarcely any on Elliot’s plot. On Saturday 
last we had in the steam cultivator over all the field ; on 
Elliot’s plot we could scarcely find any bulbs. Now the 
cultivator has gone a little deeper I do not know what will 
be the result, but I feel inclined to put all the piece where 
onions are down to the grass mixture next month. I may say 
that during the last two years we have not seen, on EIliot’K 
plot, a single onion strong enough to seed ; therefore I think 
they have not made any side bulbs, and so have almost died 
out. ... I think if the land is drained and sown down to the 
grass mixture it would kill the onions out cheaper than any 
other way.” 

On receipt of this report visits were paid bj" Mr. Freear first 
and then by myself to the farm, and on the occasion of my 
visit (July 19, 1911), there were other visitors present who 
corroborated my observations. The land was then all lyin.L; 
fallow. On the upper part of the field, outside the experimental 
area, the land was thick with onions ; the long brown stems 
were lying all oyer the surface, and the onions gave quite a 
white appearance to the field. Not only the old bulbs but the 
“ off-sets ” also were in profusion, and, on breaking open a lump 
of soil, bulbs of all sizes were frequently found in it. This 
continued to a depth of 8 to 10 inches. The idea that a single 
hot dry season will kill the onion is lierel)y disproved : 
indeed a trial was made, by actually hanging up the bulbs to 
dry in the sun during June, July, and August, and they were 
found to be as vigorous as ever, and to come up freely when 
planted again in the autumn. 

Passing on to the plot where lucerne had been, a very 
different state of things was found. There were only a few 
long stems to he seen, and what few hiilb^were found were 
quite small ones. Where, here and there, the lucerne, had 
failed in patches, onions were howerer to be found. Though 
it could not be said that the onions had disappeared, it wiir= 
clear that they had been very greatly reduced. 

Coining next to the “ Elliot’s plot,” there was an even mon' 
marked change, for there was not a single onion stem to be 
seen over the whole plot, and to find an onion on it anywhere 
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was a matter of minute search; if one was found it was 
aciiorally m a state of decay. So far as ob.servation could go, 
ilie plot was practically freed entirely from the onion. 

So convinced is Mr. Heed of the change wrought, that he is 
now going to put down the entire field, wherever affected by 
„nion with the grass mixture. Owing to the continued 
drought this could not be^ done in autumn, 1911, but will be 
.larted m spring, 1912. grass mixture is an expensive one, 
and at the now increased prices for seeds amounts to as much 
;rib4s. per acre, but Mr. Reed considers that it has paid him 
well, especially as he has taken a good liay crop each year It 
IS also worth considering whether, by exclusion of some of the 
luoro expensive items, the mixture might not be cheapened 
witiiout losing its efficiency. 

So far as this work has gone it would seem clear that what 
has been effected by the grass mixture, as also to a lesser extent 
by the uccrne, is the removal of water from the soil consequent 
on the tilling it has received by the deep-rooting plants, better 
dminage being thereby attained. Tliere is just one other 
question— one suggested by the work of Mr. Pickering at the 
Ridgmont Experimental Fruit Farm — whether, possibly the 
grasses may not have exercised something in the nature of a 
•‘toxic influence on the onions. The field will now be laid 
down with a grass mixture on the lines of that previously 
idopted, but with some modifications in order to lessen its cost, 
ml the further progress of the experiment, will, it is felt, be 
followed with much interest. 

, , J- Augustus Yoelcker. 

22 Tudor Street, E.C. 


STATISTICS AFFECTING BRITISH 
AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS. 

JSCE more the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries have most 
amily supplied the Tables for this volume in the actual form 
■n which they are printed. For this we beg once again to 
^nder our best thanks, both time and labour having thus been 
;a\ed. Further information will be found in the vaidous Agri- 
-ultural Statistics they are published by the Board. 

Acreage of Crops. 

rhe first Table “ Acreage under Crops and Grass and Number 
w Live Stock ” gives the numbers for England, Wales, Scotland, 
weat Britain, and the United Kingdom for the beginning of June 
1910 and 1911. In the past year the acreage under Crops and 
in the United Kingdom decreased by 3,000 acres. In the 
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previous year -there had been an increase of 43,000 acres. \n 
1911 in Great Britain there was a decrease of 51,300 acres, of 
which 37,000 were in Engfland. In the last three years Ovm 
Britain has shown a decrease of 116,000 acres under Crops atul 
Crass. 

Last year the area of Corn Crops in Great Britain, taken as 
a wliole, showed a slight decrease of 5,000 acres. The main 
increases were of 97,200 acres under Wheat and 41,800 acres 
under Beans, while the chief decreases were 130,750 acres of 
Barley and 10,300 acres of Oats. In the United Kingdom th(^ 
Corn Crops decreased once more, this time by 50,400 acres. 

Taking England alone, there was a total loss of acreage of 
37,000, of which 17,000 were in Arable Land and 20,000 in 
Permanent Grass. Wheat increased by 87,400 acres, Beans by 
41,400 and Potatoes by 25,700, while Barley lost 112,000, 
Clover 33,000, and Oats 16,600. 

As for crops other than Corn we note in England increiisrs 
of 25,700 acres under Potatoes, 9,450 acres under Mangolds, and 
a decrease of 33,000 under Clover. 

Bare Fallow in England decreased by 25,250 acres. 

Live Stock Returns. 

In 1911 the Horses used for Agricultural purposes in 
England decreased by no less than 40,385 or over 41 per ceiir. 
The number of Unbroken Horses was also less. ^ The total 
number of Agricultural Horses in England was 1,132,581 ajnl 
in the United Kingdom 2,033,216. 

Cattle again increased last year in England. They increased 
also in Scotland but not in Wales. Cows and Heifers in Calf 
increased by 10 per cent, and those in milk by 1‘2 per eeni. 
The totals fur Cattle stood at 5,173,976 for England and 
11,866,111 for the United Kingdom. The increases in both 
cases were just under 1 per cent. 

3'he Sheep in England again decreased, last year by 3‘3 pu 
cent, to 15,739,529. They also decreased in Wales by 93,601) 
or 2‘5 per cent., while in Scotland there was a slight incieatf. 
There was at the same time a remarkable increap of Pigs 
throughout the United Kingdom. In England this was one 
of 19'5 per cent., bringing the total last year to 2,114,728. 

Produce Returns. 

The Wheat crop in England increased by 880,303 qiiartei-s 
or over 13 per cent., and the total was higher than in any year 
since 1899. The produce per acre was 32-63 bushels or 
above the average of the preceding ten years. The crop la 
Scotland was very heavy. 
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G-reat. Britain was the lowest since 
1.01. In England the decrease since the preceding year 
amounted to 654,27b quarters or 11 per cent. 

Oats, ^^jch had increased in the previous year, fell once 
more in 1911, £ving a loss in England of 739,997 quarters or 
rb per cent. There were also lesser yields in Scotland and 
"Uales. 


Beans, which are chiefly grown in England, and Peas, which 
are practically confined to this country of Great Britain, again 
fell off last .year, in this case by IM and 7-5 per cent 
reapeotively. The produce per acre improved in the case of 
Feas and fell considerably in that of Beans. 

There was a greater ‘yield of Potatoes both per acre and 
altogether. The advance in the total was 77 in England 
Xliere were larger percentages of increase in the case of Wales 
and Scotland. 

A very great decrease is recorded in the case of Turnips ami 
Swedes amounting in England to 37-5 per cent, in total yield 
and to over 43 per cent, in produce per acre. 

Mangolds also greatly diminished, the total produce in 
England shrinking by over 20 per cent, and the yield ]>er acre 
by over 22 per cent. 

The produce of Hops once more increased both in total and 
in yield per acre ; the improvement was, however, entirely in 
Kent and Sussex. 


There was a great decrease in the yield of Hay, both in that 
from^ Permanent Grass and that from Clover, Sainfoin, &c. In 
the first case the fall was, in England, nearly 28 per cent,, and 
in the second nearly 25 per cent. 


Exports and Imports. 

Last year the exports of “ Meat, including Animals for 
food,” from the United Kingdom (not including such as was 
merely in transit) amounted to 91,319?,. giving an increase of 
2,450L over 1910. 

The_ exports of Other Food and Drink ” totalled 2,049,895?., 
which is an increase for the year of 428,920?. The figures 
hir Grain and Flour, which are not included in the above, 
were on the other hand only 281,590?., which shows a decrease 
of 66,959?. 

Looking to the other side of the account, the imports, into 
the United Kingdom, of Meat including Animals for food, 
mriounted to 49,737,077?. — an incj'ease of 858,130?, over the 
previous year. 

The imports of Other Food and Drink” totalled 
133,548,412?., which shows an increase ' of 6,668,936?. As 
the exports so the imports of Grain and Flour showed 

iContinued on i«g| 4i8.J 
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Table L— Acreage under Crops and Q-rass; and Number of 

and Scotland^ with totals for Great Britain 'and for the 


England 

Wales 

1 

1911 1 

1910 II 

1911 1 

1910 

Total Area (excluding water) 

Acres 

32,394,302 

Acres 

4,749,651 

Total Acreage under Crops 1 
and Grass ' J 

24,478,420 

24,515,382 

2,770,397 

2,777,206 

Arable Land . . . . . i 

Permanent Grass ^ 

10,574,932 

13,903,494 

10,592,055 

13,923,327 

724,28 

2,046,109 

728,3811 

2,048,817 

Wheat 

Barley .or Bere .... 

Oats 

Bye 

Beans 

Peas 

1,804,045 

1,337,513 

1.841,136 

39,962 

299,^16 

166,182 

1.718,629 

1,449,492 

1,8.57,731 

41,933 

258,460 

167,154 

38.487 

86.800 

206,037 

366 

1,608 

712 

39.428 

87,569 

305,093 

532 

1,378 

664 

Total Corn Crops . 

Potatoes 

Turnips and Swedes . 

Mangold 

Cabbage 

KohL-Eabi 

Eape 

Vetches or Tares , . . . 

Lucerne ....... 

Hops 

Small Fruit 

Clover, Sainfoin, and Grasses 
under Rotation 

Other Crops 

Bare Fallow 

5,488,684 

402,505 

1,066,625 

438,916 

58.092 

13.192 

68,229 

102.204 

52,757 

33.056 

76,287 

2,327,265 

128,121 

318,999 

5,491,399 

376,834 

1,064.404 

429.457 

55.595 

14,769 

71,336 

95,689 

58,136 

32,886 

76,036 

2,360,416 

121,852 

343,246 

33i010 

26,667 

57,947 

11.154 

785 

86 

4,515 

532 

•M 

002 

281.512 

1,048 

4,764 

334,664 , 
2C.013 
58,494 
11,057 

77.5 

79 

4,4.57 

621 

342 

1,013 

285,232 

1,010 

4.632 

Horses used for Agricultural 
purposes * . . , 

Stallions ® . . . . 

Unbroken 1 One year and above 
Horses ) Tinder one year 

No. 

843,632 

6.323 

195,573 

87,053 

No. 
884,017 
} 208,604 

91,451 

No. 

93,117 
1,495 
! 36,443 

j 20,367 

No. 

96,582 

1 40.051 

21,104 

Total . . 

Other Horses “ , . . 

Total of Horses 

1,132,581 

125,741 

1,258,322 

1,184,072 

— 

151,423 

11,175 

162,597 

157,737 

1 In ^alf but not in 
1 milk= . . 

Other Cattle Two years auc 
above . 

„ „ One year ant 

under two 
„ „ Under one yea 

Total of cattle 

1,630,039 

478,461 

1,038,708 

1,037,107 

989,661 

5,173,976 

1,619,411 

434,929 

1,025,138 

1,061,388 

985,385 

5,126.251 
^ — ... . 

237,355 

i 47,025 

89,ffl7 

174,470 

191,814 

740,271 

241,111 

41.349 

8.5,411 

182.737 

189,708 

740,317 

Ewes kept for Breeding . 
Other Sneep;~One year ant 
above 

„ „ Under one year 

5,960,099 

3,359.815 

6,419,615 

i 6,140,062 

3,338,401 

6,795,055 

1,509,976 

795,578 

1.285,567 

1,537,711 

813.792 

1,333,248 

total of Sheep 

15.739.62i) 

16.273,518 

3,591.121 

3.684,781 

Sows kept for Breeding 

Other Pigs 

3,33,786 
, 2,080,942 

281,237 

1,739,082 

41,797 
194, .514 

3.1149 

162,831 

Total of Pigs 

2,414,728 

2,020,319 

236, ’siT” 

196,280 

’ Not including Mountain and Heath Land. 

® Including Mares kept for Breeding, 

“ Above two years old used, or intended to be used, for service. 

* Not collected prior to 1911. 

* Not separately distinguished before 1907. 
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liive Stock, on June 5, 1911, atid June 4, 1910, in EnglanU^ Wales.^ 
Ignited Kingdom. 


Scotland 

Great Britain 

United Kingdom, including 
Ireland, Isle of Man, 





and the Gnannel Islands 

1911 1 

1910 

1911 1 

1910 " 

1911 1 

1910 

Acres 

Acres ! 

Acres 

19,070.468 

56,214,419 1 

76,647,069 * 

4.845.83.‘i j 

4,853,342 

32,094.658 ! 

32,145,930 

46,928,621 | 

40,931,637 


3,348,446 

14,647,788 ^ 

14,668,890 

10,686,722 ! 

19,603.821 

1,497,267 

1,504,896 

17,446,870 ; 

17,477,040 

27,241,899 

27,327.816 

63,506 

52,797 

1,906,038 i 

1.808,854 

1,952,422 i 

1,857,671 

173,617 

191,620 

1,097,930 : 

1,728,681 

1,758,842 1 

1,899,130 

Wv3,498 

958,150 

3,010,671 ! 

3,020,974 

4,071,927 

4,116,137 

6,046 

5,784 

46,374 ! 

48,249 ; 

55.474 ! 

.57,004 

10,379 

10,304 

311,833 i 

279,042 1 

313,667 ! 

271,983 

1,009 

910 

167,903 ! 

168,728 1 

168, .31 1 i 

169,091 

1,218,055 

1,219,465 

7,040,749 j 

7,045,528 

8,320,643 : 

8,371,016 

142.629 

136,837 

571,801 ! 

53,9.684 

1,175,168 i 

1.144,405 

438,818 

442,447 

1,563,390 ! 

1.56,5.345 

1,842,216 

1,848,919 

2.250 

2,265 

452,320 

442,779 

530,927 

.51^990 

6,302 

5,050 

65,179 1 

61.929 

] 


53 ! 

.32 

1.3,330 ! 

14,880 

198,077 

192,918 

0.829 

5,929 

78,573 : 

81,722 

) 


7,807 

8,294 

110,54,3 

104,604 

113,194 

107,230 

17 

27 

.53,149 : 

.58.50.5 

_ 

— 


— 

,33,056 i 

32,886 

33,057 

32,887 

7,119 

7,260 

84,308 i 

84,309 

98,745 ■ 

97,7 IP 

1.511,031 

1,511.389 

4,119,808 : 

4,157,037 

1 6,759,582 

6,670„398 

3,020 

2,810 

132,189 i 

125,872 

285,299 

264,816 

5,639 

6,132 

329,402 : 

354.010 

1 329,814 

354,472 

No. 

No, 

No. 

No. 

1 No. 

No. 

150,305 

156,316 

1,087,0.54 

1,1,36,915 

1,470,287 

1.520,803 

1,057 

31,783 

1 33,626 

8,875 1 
263.799 ' 

j- 282,281 

! 374,761 

385,635 

13,427 

13,625 

120,847 

126,180 

: 182,168 

188,149 


203,567 

l! 1,480.675 ; 

1,. 545, 376 



9,902 

— 

146,818 1 

1 


i " 

200,474 


\ 1.627,393 ■ 

i 

|: ' ' 2,033,216 

2,094,587 

361,721 

364,587 1 

1 2,229,115 ' 

2,225,109 

; 1 4,407,800 

i 4,342,186 

70,448 

66,231 

1 595,934 : 

.542,509 


265,730 

242,646 

[: 1,394,045 : 

1,353,195 

2,413,501 

! 2,303,515 

274,382 

27.5,437 

|i 1,485.959 ■ 

1,519,562 

2.515.419 

S 2,543,045 

227.736 

221,858 

ij 1,409,211 

1,396,952 

1 2,529,361 

! 3,516,767 

1.200^7 

h 170,759 

!j 7,114,264 1 

^ 7!037,327 

11,866,111 

1 ^1^765,4.53 

2,973,413 

2,987,641 

1 10,443,488 i 

10,065,644 

11,999,644 

12,281.507 

1,345.481 

1,335,124 

1 5,500,874 

5,487,317 

6.301,041 

6,267,650 

2,845,448 

2,821.681 

ii 10, .550, 630 

10,949,984 

1 12,179,132 

12,615,430 

7,i64,W2~ 

7,144,646 

1 26,494,992 

~27J02,945 

30,479,807 


22J.W 

148,909 

16,792 

116,5.55 

397,789 

2,424,365 

; 331,478 

j 2.018,468 

549,079 

3,700,934 

i 465,880 

I 3,098,601 

nuiF 

133,^7 

2,823,154"' 

r" 2^9,946 

i 4,250,013 

’i"” ’3.661,481 


Figures for Jersey include Water. 

■ Figures for Ireland include Orchards. 
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Table A.— Produce of CTOTgs—Estimat&i Totel Produce and 
Yield per Acre of the undermentioned Crops in Great Britain 
in the Year 1911, with Comparisons for 1%%^ the 
Average Yield per Acre of th e Ten Years 1901-1910. 


f England 
Wales 
Scotland 


( England 
Wales 
Scotland 


/England. 

I Wales 

Oats i Scotland . 

I Great Britain 


( England 
Wales 
Scotland 



Peas 


/England . 
Wales . 
Potatoes'! Scotland. 


Hay /England, 
from Wales . 
Clover, ■( Scotland. ^ 

\Great Britain 


Hay /England, 
from I Wales 
Perma- -j Sc otland. . 

Gmm iorcat Britain 


(?) EicSrfTiertain area (amounting in Will to 7.1T7 acres ol beans and 27,» 
acres of peas) the produce of which was cut or picked'green. 
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Tab LB III . — Estimated Total Production of in the Years 
1911 and 1910, with the Acreage and Estimated Average Yield 
fer Statute Acre^ in each County of England in which Hops 
were grown. 



OOOXtIll 

EBtiDiated total 
produce 

Acreafie returned on 
stti June 

Estliusted average 
field per acre 


1911 

1910 

1911 i 

1910 

1911 

1910 



Cwts. 

Cwts. 

i 

Acres ; 

Acres 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 


.Bast . 

61,606 

49,135 

0,718 

5.770 

1077 

8-50 


Mid. . . . 

79,101 

64,874 

6,966 : 

6,942 

irse 

9'34 

Kenti 

Weald 

86,033 

72,886 

7,507 . 

7,357 

U'48 

9'91 


' Total, Kent 

226,739 

186,895 

; 20,101 

20,078 

^ ir23 

9-31 

Hants 


14,027 

10,946 

' 1,444 

1,411 

10'13 

1201 

Hereford . 

29,266 

40,961 

5,034 

4.987 

5B1 

8-21 

Surrey .... 

4,269 

1 5.341 

500 j 

514 

8-64 

10'38 

Sussex .... 

1 29,847 

22,878 

2.698 1 

2,653 

1 1106 

i 8'63 

Worcester . 

1 22,630 

28.666 

i 3,061 

3.109 

7-39 

9'22 

Other CouBties^. 

1 655 

988 

1 

128 

134 

5-12 

7-37 


Total. . . 

1 

i 328,023 

1 

1 

j 302,675 

33,056 1 

32,886 

g-92 

9>20 


1 Gloucester and Salop. 


Table lY .—Quantities and Values of Cora Imported into the 
United Kingdom in the undernoted Years. 

\_Fro 7 tt ike December Amninig relating to Trade atid Aavigatwn of 
the United Kingdom.] 


Description 

Quantities 


Values 


1909 

i 

1910 

1911 

1909 

1 

1910 

1911 

Wheat .... 

Owt. 

97,854.425 

Cwt. 

105,222,638 

Cwt. 1 

98,109,087 i 

£ 

45,272,131 

£ 

44,160,884 

£ 

38,927,680 

Wheat meal and flour 

11,052,540 

9,060,491 

10,065,132 

6,370,480 

5,510,906 

5,277,043 

Barley .... 

21,556,470 

18,281,500 

24,504,120 

7,143,849 

5,396,452 

8,248,281 

Oats . . 

17,835,998 

17,4^1,014 

18,275,937 

6,437.857 

4,823,869 

5,391,970 

Peas . , . . ; 

1,314,149 

1,591,111 

2,196,094 

603,054 

718,740 1 

1,012.802 

Beans .... 

2,171,330 

849.083 ' 

1,029,131 

1 757,600 

311,676 

575,345 

Maize .... 

39.362,605 

37,021,192 

38,602,330 

-i 

E 

10.294,340 

10,713,183 

Oatmeal, groats, and 1 
rolled oats . J 

583,125 

775,033 

835,085 

465,118 

582.325 

598,405 

Maize meal . 

334,140 

481,624 

643,810 

127,751 

158,958 

224,415 

Other kinds of com \ 
Hnd meal . I 

1,626.296 

1,740.362 

1.829.363 ; 

677,544 

: 546,415 

748.723 
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Table ^.—Average Prices of British Corn per ImpeiHal 
Quarter in England and Wales, as ascertained under the 
Corn Returns Act, 1882, in each Week of the Year 1911. 


Weekended 

Wheat 

Barley 

OatB 

Week ended 

Wheat 

Baxter 

Oati 



d. 

j. d. 

4. 

d. 


t. 

d. 

a d. 

t. d. 


30 

5 

23 11 

17 

0 

July 8 . . • 

32 

1 

25 10 

19 !) 


30 

8 

23 10 

17 

2 

July 15 . 

32 

3 

25 10 

19 11 

January 21 . 

30 11 

24 4 

17 

4 

July 23 . . . 

32 

5 

24 3 

19 5 


30 11 

24 5 

17 

3 

July 29 . • . 

32 

5 

23 8 

19 7 


■' 30 

y 

24 5 

17 

5 

August 5 . 

32 

0 

24 4 

18 2 


30 

5 

24 tf 

17 

5 

August 12 - 

31 

6 

2G 9 

18 y 


30 

.3 

24 7 

17 

6 

August 19 . 

31 

6 

27 8 

17 10 


30 

2 

24 9 

17 

7 

August 26 . 

31 

8 

28 10 

18 0 


30 

0 

25 0 

17 

5 

September 2 

31 

7 

28 4 

18 3 


30 

1 

26 0 

17 

b 

September 9 

31 10 

28 4 

18 1 


30 

1 

24 11 

17 

6 

September 16 

32 

0 

29 0 

18 5 


30 

2 

26 0 

17 

b 

September 33 

32 

4 

29 U 

M 9 

April 1 ■ 

30 

3 

24 11 

17 

5 

September 30 

32 

6 

30 u 

19 1 

April 8 . . 

30 

4 

24 7 

17 

7 

October 7 . 

32 

7 

30 9 

19 5 

April 15 > • ■ 

30 

3 

25 2 

18 

3 

October 14 . 

32 

9 

31 0 

19 19 

April 22 . • i 

30 

4 

25 5 

17 10 

October 21 . 

32 

9 

31 5 

19 11 

April 29 . . ■ 

30 11 

25 5 

18 

3 

October 28 . . 

33 

1 

31 7 

20 6 

Itla.y 0 . . , 

31 

4 

25 7 

18 

fi 

November 4 

33 

4 

31 10 

20 8 

May 13 ■ 

31 

8 

25 1 

19 

0 

November 11 

33 

4 

32 7 

20 11 

Ma/20 . 

32 

6 

25 4 

19 

2 

November 18 

33 

1 

32 10 

21 0 

May 27 . 

32 

8 

25 0 

19 

5 

November 25 

33 

0 

33 5 

20 10 


32 

5 

2410 

19 

fi 

December 2 

32 10 

33 10 

20 11 

Judo 10 ■ 

32 

4 

25 7 

19 

7 

December 9 

32 

9 

34 0 

20 9 

Judo 17 • . 

32 

3 

23 11 

19 

8 

December 16 

32 

11 

33 5 

20 0 

Judo 24 • 

31 11 

23 9 

19 10 

December 23 

32 

9 

33 5 

20 8 

July 1 . . . 

31 10 

24 5 

19 

9 

December 30 

33 

0 

33 4 

20 7 

— 

Average of year . 

31 

8 

27 3 

18 1C 


Table VI. — Annual Average Prices per Quarter and Total 
Quantities of British Corn sold in the Towns in England 
and Wales making Returns under the Corn Returns 
Act, 1882, in the Year 1911. 


Year 

1911 

Wheat ' 

Barler 

Oats 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

t. d. 

31 8 

1, d. 

27 3 

j. d. 

18 10 

Qrs. 

3, HO, 257 

Qrs. 

3,123,986 ! 

Qrs. 

858,341 


Table VII. — Annual and Septennial Average Prices per 
Bushel of British Corn in the Year 1911, with the Value 
of lOOi. of Tithe Rent-charge, 


Year 

Annual 
average price 

Septennial 
average price 

Value of 

tithe rent-charge of lOOt, 

Wheat 

1 Barley 

Oats 

i 

Wheat 

Barley 1 

Oats 

i 

X. d. 

2 

Calculated on 
annual 
average 

Calculated no 
septennial 
average 

1911 

i 

1. d. 1 
3 lUi 

t. d. 

3 4i 

[ (. d. 
jS 4i 

a, i. 

3 Hi 

lx. d.' 
13 li; 

£ X. d. 

75 18 6 1 

£ • X. d. 

72 14 2^ 
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T.\BLE VIII . — Average Prices of Pat Cattle i)er cwt {Live 
Weight) at the tmdermentioned places in England and 
Scotland, in each Year from 1904 to 1911 inclusive, 
together with the Average Prices for England, Scotland 
and Great Britain, compiled from the Returns received 
under the Markets and Fairs {Weighing of Cattle) Act, 
1891. 


Places 

1904 ^ 

1905 i 

1906 1 

1307 ^ 

1908 1 

1909 * 

1910 ' 

1911 

flNGLAND - 

s. d. 

j. (i. 1 

«. d- 

s- 

i. ; 

jj 

/, 

A 

d. i 

s. d, 

j, d. 

Carlisle , 

31 11 

31 0 : 

31 6 

32 

G 

32 


33 

0 ; 

33 n 

34 0 

Ix!e(i8 . . 

33 4 

52 11 : 

33 0 

.33 

2 

33 

6 

33 

7 ' 

36 3 

34 9 

liCiceBter , 

32 2 

32 9 , 

31 11 

33 

8 

33 

2 

34 

1 , 

37 1 

36 0 

Liverpool , 

33 1 

31 3 ; 

30 10 

33 

6 

33 

7 

34 

2 ! 

35 5 

34 4 

Loudon 

35 6 

35 4 ! 

34 10 

35 

9 1 

36 

8 

37 

7 

39 1 

37 4 

Newcastle. 

;i6 3 

34 8 ! 

35 4 

36 

1 : 

37 

1 

37 

5 ; 

38 9 

36 9 

Shrewsbury . 

SCOTLAND— 

31 0 

31 6 : 

32 G , 

31 3 

33 

4 ' 

35 

0 

35 

0-; 

36 0 ' 

35 3 

Aberdeen . 

32 3 

33 5 ' 

32 

8 

36 

6 

34 

n 

35 10 • 

34 7 

Dundee 

33 7 

32 0 ' 

.31 11 

33 

8 

33 

5 

34 

0 ' 

35 8 

34 9 

Ediuburgb. 

34 10 

33 10 ; 

34 2 

35 

1 

36 

5 

3T 

2 

38 7 ^ 

36 10 

Glasgow . 

35 8 

33 6 ! 

32 5 

33 

1 

34 

3 

34 10 

,36 2 

35 1 

Perth. . . . 

33 3 

34 4 1 

! 

34 0 

35 

8 : 

37 

0 

37 n 

40 3 

37 10 

England 

33 1 

32 8 : 

32 G 

33 

6 ; 

34 

2 

34 

8 

36 0 

35 0 

Scotland . 

33 9 

33 0 ; 

33 0 

33 

9 ! 

34 

8 

35 

6 

37 2 

35 8 

Great Britain 

33 7 

32 11 1 

i 

32 11 

33 

1 

8 ; 

34 

7 

35 

4 

36 11 ■ 

35 6 


Tabla: IX . — Average Prices of Wool in each Year from 
1891 to 1911 inclusive. 


1 



British 




; 

Year ' I 

; Leicester J 

Half'bredsi 

Southdown 1 j 

Lincoln'^ 

^ < \ 

1 

-<i r 

^ 


” “‘Peflb: 1 

Ter lb.- 

. Per lb. 

'■ Per lb. “ 

Per IbJ 

Per lb. 

' Per lb.' 

^ d. 

d. ! 

d. 

d. 

d. d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1891 , to 10 

10 to 10| 

lOi to 13 


9’ 

9| 

i ^4- 

1892 Si ,, 

9 

9' „ 

iOi 

10 1 „ Hi 



Oi 

; n 

i!i98 8i „ 


■ n 

10^ 

lOi „ 12 

lOi 

8| : 

9i 

; 9i 

1894 i 9 „ 

10 

n 0 

10| 

9| „ 12 

10-'- 

8,} . 

9 

9| 

1S9.5 i.9^ „ 

lOi 

9i „ 

11 

9^ „ Hi 

12 

8 i 

«i 


1896 ' 9| „ 

11 . 

n „ 

lOi 

H „ Hi 

Hi ‘ 

81 


' n 

1897 ■ „ 

10 1 

8! .> 

n 

n lOi 

Of 

8 



1898 ■ 8 „ 

H 1 

7? „ 

H 

8i „ H 




7^ 

1899 7 „ 

8 

7 „ 

8i- 

n o H 

8i 


8 

^ n 

1900 1 „ 

7i 

6| . 


8 „ 12 I 

n 

I 11 


^ H 

1901 i ^ „ 

6 

1 H „ 

n 

i n „ n ^ 


H 

Of 

\ 7 

1903 ^ 5 „ 

bff 

H n 

6| 

7i „ Oi 

Oi 1 

8| 

Oi 

■ n 

m:i „ 

6i 

n o 

8 1 

Si „ Hi 

7i 

n 

n 

; 

1904 ■ „ 


n 0 

lOi 

9i „ lU 

lO j 

10 

8.1 

: H 

1905 ;i4 „ 

12 

IH n 

12| 

IH „ 13i 

12^ 

lOi 

9| 


1906 :m „ 

13 

13^ o 

Hi 

Hi „ Hi 

Hi 

11 

H| 

i 

1907 ’12| ,, 

12' 

m 

13i 


12-^ 

lOi 



1908 1 81 „ 

H 

H V 

10 

lU „ 12i 


10 

; 84 

i e! 

1909 ^ 8i 

H 

10 „ 

Hi 

12i „ 13| 


lOi 

1 n 

i H 

1910- : 24 „ 

n 

Hi „ 

m 

H „ li> 

n 

10^ 

\ 10| 

1 9 

1 H 

m 

Hi n 

m 

m » Hi 

H 

]0| 

L^!i 

i ^ 


* Computed from the prices given in The- Tkonon^t n^spaper, 
’ Extracted from “ The Yorkshin Daily Observer Wool Tables. 


* Computed from tho Trade Ileturiis. 
72 . 
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[Continued from iiift* *i i ; 

last yeai' a decrease, in the present case of 1,535,528?. fiv.iu 
11110, and of 7,344.566?, from 1009. 

Examining iioav the Export figures in more detail, we \\m 
tliafc the vast majority of animals exported were Cattle, (!],_. 
value of the Sheep exported being less than 2 per cent, of tlif. 
whole while only four Pig^i are returned as sent abroad. 

Under the head of “ (jrain and Flour ” there was last u"ay 
an increase of 26,776?. in Wheat Meal and Flour, and nf 
22,695?. in Malt, while there were decreases of 23,908?. in 
“Rice Cleaned or Milled in the United Kingdom” and of 
94,109?. in “ Offals of Corn and Grain ” sent abroad. 

As regards the Imports of last yeai-, the great decreases; 
were 208,417?. in Cattle, 46,605?. in Bacon, 110,343?. in Poultry 
and Game, while the only serious increase was 55,971?. in 
“Meat preserved otherwise than by Salting” (including tinind 
and canned). 


THE WEATHER OF THE PAST 
AGRICULTURAL YEAR. 

Tiik Winter op 1910-11. 

The winter was, upon the whole, mild and often very suin\y. 
December was a very open month, but January and the earlier 
half of February were less mild, with occasional sharp fiM)sts. 
mostly, however, of a very brief character. The coldesr 
weather occurred at the beginning of Pebrnary, when the 
sheltered thermometer fell bclo^v 20" in all districts exc'epi- 
ing the Scilly and Cliannel Islands, and below 15" in 
many scattered parts of the country. Frosts of less intensity 
were experienced in the last w^eeR in December ami the 
first and second -weeks in January, and again in tlie secntnl 
week in Fi'bruary, but in none of these instances did the C'>M 
w-eutlier last for more than three or four days at a time.* The 
mildest weather occiirred during the latter half of February ni 
at. the commencement of March, but the temperatures duii 
recorded were in no way remarkable for the time of year, ami 
were little liigher than those observed on several occasion? 
dui-ing the previous December. 

At the commencement and towards the close of the winu'i 
tlie rainfall was in excess of the average, hut at other 
it w^as usually deficient. A very dry period occurred duihiy 
the latter half of January and the first half of February, 
many places in tlic midland counties reporting an ahno>f 
entire absence of rain lasting for about five weeks. Tim 
repeater! heavy rlow-npours which were experienced ovti 
practically tlie entire southern half of England in the earlin 
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luilf of December resulted in local tioods of considerable 
severity. Owing, however, to the counterbalancing effect of 
(lie pai'tial drought which occurred in January and February 
(lie total rainfall for the winter in the same district was in 
almost precise agreement with the average. In the east of 
I'jigland the winter rainfall was in excess of the average, but 
ill the north'Castern counties it was very deficient, tlie amount 
,tver the district as a whole being more tlian ^0 p('r cent, below 
the normal. The season was characterised by several long 
periods of gloomy misty weather, but thes(^ were interspersed 
with a number of days upon which the sun shone wiih unusual 
brilliancy, and as a result the total duration of snusliine was 
nearly everywhere a trifle in excess of the averagus 

The Sprixg of 1911. 

The spring wtis of a proverbially clumgvable character, lint 
was on the whole fair and dry, with a t(‘mpei‘atiu“e diff(‘ring 
but little from the normal. Frequent spells of di*oug)d wna* 
(‘.vperienced, and occasional sharp night frosts, resulting in 
many instances in a considei’able amount of damage to fruit and 
tlier crops. March Avas mostly cloudy, witli a prepoiulei'aiicc 
f winds from the northward, and a consequent alisence of 
enial warmth, feAv places experiencing at any time a shade 
emperature as high as 60*’. Sharp frosts were*, u])on the otlier 
land, somewhat mre, the principal cases occurring aroiipd the 
iiiddle of the month, or in the closing week. April optoied 
,vitb blustering wintry Aveather, with falls of snow in tnost 
Ustricts and a strong noi'th"east(U’]y gab' in the south of Kngland 
HI the 6th. The temperatures registered al^oul this time w(U‘e 
aanarkably low for the season. Oil the nights of tlie Ith and 5th 
'he sheltered thermometer fell at least Ur below the freezing 
point, Avhile on the surface of the gj’ass it went still lower, 
some stations recording a grass minimum as Ioav as 15b .\lore 
muarkablo even than the night fro.sts was the excessive lowm-ss 
of the midday temperatures. On th<^ 5tli Ihc thermometer at a 
ij umber of places in the south of Enghmd tailed to reach Jo", 
\m\ in a feAv isolated localities it did not rise aboA’e the freezing 
point, the midday readings being the loAvest ever recorded at 
so advanced a. period in the season. After the 11th the cold 
nordierly winds died a'vay, and for' the remainder of April 
the weather Avas more genial. Very little rain fell during tlie 
first three weeks ; at Beaconsfield there were tAventy consecn- 
bve daj's without any measurable r|uantity. In May anotlu'v 
long period of drought Avas experienced, many places in Ihe 
ct'niral and southern parts of the country recordiiig an entiT'e 
<tbf)t;nce of rain lasting for tAventy or more days. In the north 
Kngland a heavy fall occurred, howevei-, on the l.kh and 
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14th, while in the south the closing week was marked hy 
seveiV thunderstorms, accompanied in many places by rain ef 
quite a torrential character. On the 31st as much as 3*6 in. <4 
rain was measured at Banstead, 2-9 in. (in three hours) at Epsom, 
and 1’6 in. (in one hour) at Sevenoaks. The warmest weather of 
the season occun-ed during the last three days of May, when the 
thermometer in the shade rose to 80”, or slightly above it in 
many scattered parts of the country. 

The Summer of 1911. 

The unique character of the summer of 1911 may be gauged 
by the fact that about the middle of August a general complaint 
arose as to the monotonous continuance of sunshine and heat. 

The long drought which commenced in May continued 
throughout the earlier half of June, by which time many 
localities in the southern parts of England and Ireland had 
experienced an entire absence of rain lasting for more than 
four weeks. On June 5 the thermometer rose above 80^ in a 
number of places, a reading of 85^ being recorded in and 
around London, and a reading of 88'’ at Camden Square. Cool 
northerly winds afterwards set in, and between the nights of 
the 12th and 14th sharp and destructive ground frosts were 
experienced in many districts, an unusual occurrence within 
little more than a week of Midsummer Day, The wmek endcMl 
June 24 (Coronation week) proved, unfortunately, one of the 
worst *of the whole summer, heavy rain setting in over a large 
portion of England and Wales on the evening of the 23rd, and 
continuing in many northern districts throughout the whole of 
the following day.' On the 24th amounts varying- between two 
Jmd three inches were recorded at a number of stations in the 
north of England ; at Morpeth the fall in twenty-four hours 
was nearly three inches and a half, while at Whitby a con- 
tinuous fall, extending over fifty-five hours, yielded nearly 
3*7 in. Early in July a marked improvement in the weather 
took place, and for about three weeks the conditions were fine 
and hot, an entire absence of rain being experienced at nearly 
all places in the southern parts of England and Wales. Day 
after day the maximum shade temperature exceeded 80”, while 
on the 7 th and 8th the thermometer rose to between 8 d” and 
90”, a reading as high as 91” being recorded at Wilton, neai 
Salisbury. In another burst of great heat, which occurred on 
the 21st and 22nd, readings above 90” were recorded in many 
places, the thermometer on the 22nd touching 96” at Greenwic i 
and 97” at Epsom. In the closing week of July the weather 
became unsettled and thundery, an unusually severe storni 
occurring in West London on the 28th, and more genera 
storms on the following day, when the electrical disturbanci 
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was accompanied by a violent squall of wind of a tornado-like 
chai’acter, which swept quickly from west to east across the 
southern parts of England and Wales. On the 28th and 29th 
the thermometer again rose to 90” and upwards in several places, 
and touched 93” at Bath. Earjy in August heavy falls of rain 
occurred in the west and north, but after this another long spell 
(if hot, dry weather set in, and on the 9th, and again on the 13th, 
shade temperatures exceeding 90” were again registered in 
many parts of the country. The record heat for the entire 
summer was reached on the 9th, when the thermometer at a 
large number of places in eastern, central, and south-eastern 
England exceeded 95”, a reading as high as 98” being recorded 
at Epsom, Canterbury, and Raunds, 99” at Isleworth, and 100” 
at Greenwich. The reading at Greenwich was nearly 3” in 
excess of anything recorded at the Royal Observatory since 
precise temperature observations were started in 1841. After 
tlie middle of August the weather gradually broke up, 
although many districts continued to enjoy a fair allowance of 
bright sunshine. * 

For the season as a whole the mean temperature was, of 
course, greatly in excess of the avei-age, the summer being in 
many places the hottest since that of 1868. Riiinfall was very 
deficient in all districts except the north-east of England, where 
the total amount was largely swollen by the heavy storm of 
June 23rd and 24th ; over our south-eastern counties it was 
little more than on e-half the average. Over the United Kingdom 
generally the todil duration of briglit sunshine was the largest 
observed in any summer since the establishment of recording 
instruments in 1881. In the sonth-west of England the mean 
daily amount was more than two hours in excess of the average, 
and in the south-east it was nearly two hours and a half 
in excess. 

The Autumn of 1911. 

1911 was, as we have already seen, no ordinary year, and it 
was not until the middle of September that the summer could be 
regarded iis at an end. In tli e early part of tlie month the weather 
continued fine and hot, and on the 2nd, a shade temperature of 
90”, or a trifle above it, was recorded at several places in 
the east and soutli-east of England. Sti|l higher readings were 
observed on the 8th, when the thermometer, for the seventh 
time in this wonderful year, rose above 90” in many 
Knglish districts, and touched 94” at Greenwich, this 
rcinling being ilie highest on record for the month of 
September. Four days later, on the 12th, the thermometer 
again rose above 85° in several parts of our eastern and 
•■^ovith -eastern counties and touched 89” at Camden 


[Continued on page 424. 
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Rainfall, Temperature, and Bright Sunshine exi^rwnctd oiuv 
England and Wales during the whole of 1911, with Average 
and Extreme Values for Previous Years. 


Total Faxl 
F or 45 years, 1866-1910 
I Extremes 


No. OF DATS WITH RAIN 
For 30 years, 1881-1910 
, ' Extremes 



! ! 

age 

Hriagt 

Wettest 


age 

i Driest j 


In. ■ 

In. 

Id. 

In. 



162 ( 1884 ) j 

North-eastern . 

. 23-6 I 

25'5 

19'9 ( 1884 ) 

37-2 ( 1872 ) 

160 

180 

Eastern 

: 23'1 i 

24-9 

19T (1874 
and 1887 ) 

33T ( 1872 ) 

175 

181 

1 150 ( 1898 ) 

^ 148 ( 1887 ) 

Midland . 

1 22-0 1 

27'0 

19-2 ( 1887 ) 

39-8 ( 1872 ) 

163 

180 

South-eastern . 

I 281 

28-9 

21-5 ( 1887 ) 

41-7 ( 1872 ) 

159 

174 

; 137 (1899) 

North-western I 
■with North 

H 34-3 

37-7 

24-9 ( 1887 ) 

59-2 ( 1872 ) 

183 

200 

: 163 ( 1887 ) 

Wales • J 

1 1 







South-western 
with South 

[ 36'8 

: 41-8 

283 ( 1887 ) 

686 ( 1872 ) 

179 

199 

, 150(1887) 

Wales . 4 

Ohannellalands 

1 j 

i: 33'8 

i 

! 32-1 

26’2 ( 1887 ) 



39-5 ( 1882 ) 

186 

211 

: 169 (1899) 


Eastern 
Midland . 


Wales . 
South-western 


MEAN Temperature: 

For 45 years, 1866-1910 

Extremes i 

I Aver- ! 

age 

I Coldest Warmest 

( ' 47’6 44-8 [1879) 49-0 (1898) 

I . 487 45-6 (1879) 49-8 (1868 

anti 1898) 


HOURS OF Bright Sunshine 
1 For 30 years, 1881-1910 


In 

1911 

Aver- 

age 

Extremes 

Cloudiest | Sunniest 

1596 

1333 

1006 ( 1885 ) 

1601(i')n''t 

1803 

, 1581J 

1267(1888) 

1864 (iM) 

1590. 

1406 

1173(1888) 

1715(t-'^3' 

1933 

1613 

1245(1868) 

1963 ( 1^)9 .1 

1675 

1.398 

1198(1888) 

16R:i(i'pii 

1838 

im 

14.59(1888) 

1964(i8'.Oi 

2028 

1900 

1710 ( 1888 ) 

; 2300ri!5'.i3) 


NOTE.-TheaboveTable is compiled from information given in the Weekly Weather 
Report of the Meteorological Office, onH Mem 

iFor the Channel Islands the Averages and Extremes of Rainfall an . 
Temperature a-re for the thirty years, 1881-1910. 
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fjift Rainfall of 1911 and of the previous Ten Years, ivith the 
Average Annual Fall for a long peri6d, as observed at thirty- 
eight stations siluated in various parts of the United Kingdom. 


EMiL.^ND AND Walks: 
'b«riuim 
York . 
mllivigtoQ . 
Yurraouth . 
Camliriilge . 
Kotlmniyted . 
Xottingham . 

Cheadle. 

HereCord 
Cirencester , 

Osford . . • • 

j.nrition . . . ■ 

Hastings 
Southampton 
Stnn5'tiuryt . 
llani'bestert Pi’estwdr.l 
liiverpnol 
UantUidno . 

I’einbrobe . 

Cliitoo .... 
CnUouipton . 

I’lviiiouth . 

Scilly (St, Mary’s) 
Jersey (St. An bin' a) . 


•Hean tor Uie wh ole of 1 ; oo.jj 
Englttiid and Wales I 


■ j , i : ^ I -I 

In. icent.i In. In. In. : In. . In. : In. i In. 1 In.) In. In. <j 

23-0 ■ -13 I 24'!1 24-8 Ift'l : 24' 8 23'8 ]9’2 I ]9'0 I 30-8 IS’o 22-:t i 

25'1 I - 1 i 24-6 24’8 21 '8 i 23’fi : 22’8 I 20'7 I 20-8 ! .30'3 ; IS'? 20 f'> ■! 2 

+16 I 33-4 33'6 25-3 25'7 : 31-6 22'7 2.3'7 i 33f> : 2fr2 24+ i 

- J9 ( 28-5 24'2 22-(5 2+9 ' 28-0 : 22’G 21'() i 2.3-1 ! 2r4 2+2 - 

- 16 ! 22-8 23'1 17-6 2+2 i 224 ; lO'O i7’6 ! 30-.3 ' 1.3-8 16*7 1 

- 1 j 2()-7 26-8 23+ 1 25-3 26-8 ■ 24'8 ; 23-2 ! 36-3 i 19-6 21-1 1 

■22 I 24-7 25-2 ! 21-3 i 23-5 ■ 2V8 ; 18'6 i 20'0 i 32-2 i 2r5 20-4 1 i 

27 ! 36-5 37-7 ! 33'3 j SI'S ^ 3+3 : 26-7 ) 26-.3 ; 39-2 ! 2(5+ 27-7 ; 


Bainfall of Previous Tears 


|l910l]909| 1908 1907 1906 !+ 905 1904 1 1903 j 1902 1 1901 1 


In. I In. 1 In.) 
19-2I ]9-0j30-8 


17 ! 6n a 

6 4 .36-4 24-0 1 2 


24-3 

- 21 i 

33-2 

32-1 

24-5 

28-9 : 

20-2 ^ 

25-1 1 

28-8 

41-1 

251 

26-1 

307 

20-9 

10' 

28-9 

27'5 

2,3-9 

26-9. 

24-0 

210 

22-7 

35-9 

16-7 

23'3 

25-0 

22-3 

- 9 

23+ 

24-9 

•2+3 

19-5 

22-2 

230 

20-2 

38-0 

20'4 

2+5 

24--t 

29-6 ! 

+ 2 

28-9 

3+4 

220 

23-3 

28‘7 

26-9 

24-0 

32-3 

23-0 

19-4 

29-1 

30-4 ' 


H3-6 

36-1 

27-8 

30- B 

331 

26'3 

3+0 

43-2 

* 27-4 

28-3 

30'9 

44-2 ■ 

- 6 

53-3 

48-8 

48-3 

500 

49-7 

38-8 

39-6 

58-9 

36-8 

390 

48'8 

3+2 ' 

-10 

40-0 

4+2 

37-7 

40+ 

42-2 

33-3 

320 

l:>-2 

26-5 

33-3 

3+0 

‘25-3 

-12 

28-6 

28-4 

28-9 

20-0 

28-1 

24'(l 

25-1 

34-4 

2 . 5-6 

251 

28'8 

30‘5 

— 1 

36-7 

32-0 

30-8 

26-3 

3+6 

26-1 

2t3-ti 

38-5 

2.5'0 

28-7 

30-8 

38-6 

+10 

.38-9 

33-1 

38-5 

37-2 

42-5 

28-2 

3+8 

45-8 

3Q-9 

330 

351 

29-0 , 

-16 ! 

42+ 

36-8; 

20-6 

3+3 

^ 30'1 

t 2,5-0 

30-9 1 42-8 

i 26-5 

26-6 

! 3+6 

35'0 : 

- 2 j 

46-8 

34+ 

27 -5 

33-4 

' 33-9 

: 28-1 

34-9 

42-7 

i 30-R 

3+1 

1 357 

37'6 

+ 5 

44-3 

35-2 1 

3+0 

36 -.3 

33-4 

i 30-5 

4+4 

U5-8 

i aO'SI 

330 

35-& 

34-2 ! 

+ 2 

1 36-0 

27-0 ' 

24-7 

i 29-3 

: 29‘3 

' 27-5 

3+4 

;39-9 

; 25-3 

32-6 

33-8 

3+7 i 

- 7 ‘ 

44-4 

3+7 i 

25' 2 

' 28-8 
i 

29-2 

' 30-3 

37-3 

i, 38'2 

' 30+ 

29'0 

i 34-2 

28-8 

i 

-7 

34-5 

1 : 

|3I-3 

1 26-0 

1 

i 29-9 

1 29' 9 

i 

j 25-6 

j 28-0 

37-5 

j 267 

H- 

i; 3+0 

!i 


;0TI..4ND : 
Stornoway . 
Wirk . . 

Aberdeen 
Balnun-al » . 
Leitli 

yarelunont . 
I’ort .4iig«ytU8 
Slasyow 


4B-3 i 0 i o3'0 4C'2 n2'6 : 43'8 ■ 42'2 

27-4 ■ - G ' 32-5 33'6 32-0 . 29-G 33-2 

27-5 ' -10 :l 27-7 30-4 28’0 | 28-7 31-5 

29'9 j -17 i 37-5 30-8 26-3 ! HPB m 

Wft—lfi I 25-8 27-1 23-T:3fl-7 3(t2 
‘31-7 : - 8 i 28-9 I 34-2 30’7 33-3 3fi'9 

44-8 0 1 42-2 1 37-4 43'9 ! 42-0 5+6 

36-3 )- 6 1:?, 9-2: 39-3 3o'8’42’6 lO'l 


507 55-7 i G2-1 1 46-3 ( 42‘8 i 48-6 
32-3 ’ 2D'3 SfcOl 26+ 132-1 1 29-3 
-58-5 23-7 ' m ■ 27-3 28-0 j 30-7 

35-6 24-9 ‘ 44-1 31-8 3+4 i SrO 

19-2 23'4 1 30-9 i I 6-4 22-5 28-8 
27+ 26-1 1 38-fi 24+ 27-2 ! 3+4 

43-6 4+4 i 66-0 1 .3.5-6 36-9 1 44-6 

30-7 33-7 ; 53-3 ; 29-1 1 32-9 38'7 


'Mean for the whole ) 
of Scotland . j 


0 i) 43-2 I 4+8 43-1 i 4+5 j -WS : 4+4 42-1 57'i 4+0 40-fl j 4+8 


IREI.AXD: 

Bt'ifiist .... 
Markrce Castle , 
Araiiigh. 

Diiblin . . . , 

Eirr Castle (Parsons- 
.townt . , . . 

Killtenny 


jsdt? I? ^ fsm i|!|J s 

1 il IS i+OT I 3 [lv!||is 

lalTslsN IS Is iSliSi®'® iljc-o 


Mean for the whole 1 ■ ..10.5 i _ ^ ' 4-i.-o 35-3 39‘2 39‘7 1 36-7 34'6 38-9 | 47-9 ^ 37'2 1 37 7 j[ 39 :> 
of Ireland, . I j I I 1 1 i ; 1 \\ 

'■ 'a<, A».mge M i. ta7e7ri7 au'ises deduced tr.m observations oxteodiog ovar tha 
‘■"fte'S aiiSSr oaoh couatrr i. baaed upon obaervationa mada at a large number 
^ ?T‘n jSr^etfcrSSelXa’i W are (or Braemar, wbicb coaaed reporting alter 1905, 
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lOon Ilf nued from page 4^1.] 

Square. After the middle of the month the atmosphere tVli 
gradnaTly into an unsettled state, with sharp grouml frosts nw 
the 15th and 16th and again on the 21st and 22ud. Quite at tl]r 
close of the month a northerly gale of considerable severity 
swe])t over our eastern and south-eastern counties. Shortly 
after the beginning of October the, weather again improverl. 
and although heavy rains occurred in the south-east of Englam! 
on the 4th, the 7th, and 13th, there were many places in tht' 
west and north which experienced an entire absence of precipita- 
tion lasting for periods varying between 12 and 15 days. 
Between the 7th and 10th sharp night frosts occurred in most 
places, the thermometer on the grass falling in some localities at 
least 10 degrees below the freezing point. After the 19th the 
weather became generally stormy and wet. Very heavy rain fell 
in the south-east of England on the 24th, in the north of England 
on the 26th, and over nearly the whole country on the 29t)i. 
Sharp frosts occurred between the 25tli and 28th, the sheltered 
thermometer falling below 25*^ in many places, and tlie 
exposed instrument on the grass sinking as low as 8" ai 
Llangammarch Wells, and 15" at Birmingham. November 
was generally' rough and unsettled, with frequent heavy falls 
of rain, interapersed, however, with substantial inteiwals nf 
bright sunshine. In the earlier half of the month the wind 
(which often rose to the force of a gale) was usually from 
points between south and west, and the thermometer was con- 
sequently above its average level. After the 18th a radical 
change took place, the wind shifting to the northward ami 
eastward with a decided fall of temperature, and with frequent 
showers of sleet and snow in the northern and eastern districts, 
and sharp frosts occurred on the nights of the 20th and 21st. 

The mean temperature of the entire autumn was a trifle 
above the average ; rainfall was generally in excess of tlie 
normal, but was rather deficient in the midland and sonth-^ 
western districts ; bright sunshine was everywhere in excess, 
and largely so over our south -eiistern counties- 

Fredk. J. Brodik. 

12, Patten Eoatl, 

Wandsworth Common, S.W. 
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NOTES, COMMUNICATIONS, AND REVIEWS. 


“ Working the Stubble.” — In the Bulletin (le la Societe dew 
Agriculteiirs de France of August 15, M. H. Hitier, in a note 
on the cultivation of land after the harvest, reminds us that 
the work of the farmer goes on all the year round. This last 
vear, in France, he had noticed very great differences in the 
iields at the beginning of June, owing to the fact that in some 
of them suitable measures had been taken to preserve the 
moisture in the soil, whereas in others this had l^een neglected. 

He says that in their country, among the best means of 
effecting this object, the foremost are working the stubble at 
fince after the harvest, and also doing certain other work before 
winter sets in. The advantages of the first-mentioned in de- 
stroying pests have long been recognised, but other and greater 
l)enefits also result from it. It should Ire done at once after the 
larvest so as to economise the rain-water which falls before 
Vinter, and which otherwise is largely lost by evaporation 
rum weeds. The dew that falls is similarly affected. 

Some interesting and conclusive experiments on this point 
lave been made for some years past by M. de Kerpely at the 
Royal Academy of Debreczen, in Hungary. After maize had 
been harvested for fodder, half of the field was at once tuimed 
over with a disc harrow or cultivator, while the other half was 
left alone. Tests were then made by taking out samples of soil 
at every few inches down to a depth of 40 in. 

On August 9, the half which bad been worked with a disc 
liarrow had, down to 24 in., an excess of moisture of 14,300 
i,';nions per acre over the unworked lialf of the field. On 
i^epteniber 3 this excess amounted to 15,400; on the 7tb to 
M,100; and on the 30th to 37,400 gallons. On October 5 
ttu* whole field was sown with wheat, and the difference of 
moisture in the two halves of it, down to a deptli of 32 in., 
was found to be as follows On October 21, 11,000 ; Decem- 
Wr 2, 14,300; December 13, 29,400; and on January 3, 
<0,600 gallons per acre. On March 16, after six weeks of dry 
weather and high wind, the difference, down to a depth of 
ill., was about 14,300 gallons per acre, These diffei’ences 
wi'i k out at about 3 per cent, eacl]. 
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Ill order to facilitate the ploughing up of the stubbie 
immediately after the harvest, so essential in dry farming and 
so important everywhere, Campbell, in Americ|, is trying at the 
present time to combine the disc harrow with the reaping 
machine, M. Safary notes this with approval, and suggests a 
machine in which the reaping machinei’y should be worked 
hy a gasoline motor, the horses simply furnishing the tract! 
power. 

When the work on the stubble is done immediately afiei- 
the harvest, it is seldom that what the French aptly call 
“ before winter work ” (travanx d’avant-hiver) cannot be carried 
out in autumn. This work, M. Hitier says, is the best wav of 
storing up water for- the succeeding dry season, 

M. de Kerpely, as the result of his experiments, tells us 
that the land worked in autumn produced 2 ;^ tons per acre 
more beetroot than did the un worked part, and this although 
alnindant rain had fallen in May and June. This great 
difference he attributes to rain-ivater failing to penetrate 
into the uinvorked land. Other experiments have shown the 
differences in moisture per acre, between stubble-worked and 
unworked land, to be 00,000 gallons on March 0 ; 72,600 on 
May 6 ; 95,700 on June 7 ; and 84,700 on Juno 28. He 
also points out that not only has the worked land a great 
sui)eriority in tlie amount of moisture it holds, but that (he 
plants on it can utilise this moisture much more readilj^ than 
can plants on the unworked land. All this confirras Ceheraiirs 
saying that the true object of working the land in autumn is ui 
lay up reserves of moisture. 

Such being the case, it may be asked why methods of work- 
ing the stubble and of tillage before winter, as carried out in 
the beetroot and other intensive farms of the north of France, 
are st) little known elsewhere. It is mostly for want of time 
that they are neglected, though, as at the moment of writing, in 
some years the land is too hard after sunny weather and high 
winds. In one case, we arc told, extra yokes of oxen are kept 
for the work. 

In the Aisne Department of France co-operative societies 
for steam cultivation have been started, and the Oise Depart- 
ment is following suit. The heavy work is paid for at the rate 
of U. 65 . an acre. This seems high compared to the cost if 
work done hy oxen, but, as a first-rate farmer pointed out, une 
should take into account the result as well as the cost of wmb. 
He says, If, thanks to steam cultivation, I can wmi ai! 
my beetroot land l)efore the winter, I can get 1 to 5 tuie 
more than I otherwise should, and the I65. to Ms. spent '>[' 
steam cultivation result actually in a very consiilerahle prulh. 

Kpitmnised and translated l)y 11. J. W. 
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Agriculture and Soils of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex.-By Hall 
;Mi(I KusselI2 — The reader familiar uitli the many agricultural 
•• Surveys ’ written by or puldifihed uuder the auspices of Arthur 
\ouiig in the late eighteenth or early nineteenth century, 
cannot have lielped feeling deep regret that notliing had been 
done in the whole of the nineteenth century to improve upon 
tliat great mastehs work. It has been possible to believe tliat 
all the advance of science of the last thirty years had done 
nothing towards the enlighteiiinent of the agriculturist who 
wislied to investigate the district in which he lived. Indeed, 
many during the last decade of iJie eighteenth century must 
have been in a better position to obtain reliable information 
abont any particular district in England than have been those 
living in the first decade of the twentieth century. The book 
uuder review, however, has now, as regards the tiu-ee counties 
treated of, completely altered that state of affairs. Mr. A, I). 
Hall and Hr. E. J. Russell have scientifically investigated the 
South-Eastern district, and in this book their published account 
of the survey cannot fail to convince even the most p]-ejudice<l 
(if the great value of agricultm'al science as an adjunct to 
liusbandry. It is quite impossilde in the space available to 
convey an adequate conception of all that this modern survey 
entails. The natural features of 5ie district, the minutest 
particles of the rocks which give rise to them, whicli have, 
after weathering, produced the most fertile or the most baiTen 
soils, are factors which the authors liave explored, analysed, 
and explained in such a way as to show how they and one 
thousand other matters go to the determining of successful or 
unsuccessful farming. Investigations have been begun such as 
are likely to prove of much importance to othej' districts, as well 
as to the one under consideration ; for instance, on page 59 {et 
seq.) there is given an account of the botanical analysis of two 
pastures — one good, the other only moderate. The lierbage per 
S(' is not found to account for the differeiice of stock-carrying 
capacity’^ in the two fields, and the aulhors carry the investiga- 
tion further, but warn the readers that their “ ex})lanation 
. . . must, therefore, be taken as a tentative couclusi(iu only/ 
The matter of why one field will “ feed a bullock and another 
will only “run a store,” is one on which more knowledge is 
much wanted, and it is to be hoped that the phenomena deter- 
mining this problem will be further investigated in other parts 
of England. .The thorough investigation of the agricultural 
practice of the district, the large n umber of analyses taken from 
dl types of its soil, over a hundred of the results of which are 
piibiishod in the book, together with tlie investigation of climate 

^ To be obtained at the offices of the Board of Agriculture and Fislieries, 
1 iVliiteball Place, London, S.W, [’rice (id. 
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and other conditions, enable Messi-s. Hall and Russell to publish 
a very complete scheme of manuring for all the different 
districts, and for the various crops grown' ii^he counties ci' 
Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. This latter informJIfen alone makes 
the work an indispensable adjunct to the libraries of all farmers 
in the South-Eastern district. The book, which through tlie 
enterprise of the Board of Agriculture may be bought for 
half a crown, is well illustrated, and contains a series of very 
interesting maps. It is to be hoped that its publication marks 
an epoch, for if, as Mr. Hall says in the preface, ‘‘the authors 
are two men who were primarily occupied with other work, ’ 
surely it is time that the agricultural public in other districts 
should insist that their own part.icular locality be subjected io 
a scientific sufvey. 

K. j. J.M. 

“ Blindness ” of Barley. — So much of this disease may 
seen, and so many inquiries concerning the evil results of it 
are made, that it seems very desirable to draw attention to n 
simple, inexpensive and apparently most efficacious remedy 
now brongt to light. 

The disease is treated of in Bulletin No. 5 of the Cambridge 
University Department of* Agriculture by Mr. S. F. Armstrong. 
It is caused by a fungus {Helminthosporium gramineum Eriks), 
and its symptoms are described in the Bulletin as follows ; — 

“ Its presence in a barley crop may be readily noticed f roin 
“ the time the plants are six inches high. At this period the 
“ upper surface of the leaves of infepted plants is covered with 
“ long narrow spots of a violet colour. Later these spots become 
“ dark brown in colour with yellow margins. The ears ol' 
“infected plants do not develop, and many of them reinain 
“permanently enclosed within the sheaths.’’ 

“Blindness” is in practice propagated by the untreateil 
“seed” carrying the spoi’es of the fungus from one growing 
crop which has been infected to another one. This being so, 
the Cambridge Department tried various “ dressings ” for 
“seed” barley, and in two cases with good results as reganls 
blindness. One of the latter dressings, copper sulphate. 
though useful in eradicating this particular disease, was found 
harmful in other ways, and so was abandoned. The other one, 
formalin^ was subjected to further tests, and was foaml so 
successful that, to summarise, one may say that corn grown 
from formalin-treated seed- showed an increase of yield ot 
25 per cent, (or on an average taken over several years, of 9 
bushels per acre) over untreated seed. The proportion of 
“tail ” corn grown from untreated seed was 1 in II, while tlwi 
from formalin-treated seed was 1 in 27. 
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The following paragi-aph, taken from the Bulletin alreaily 
-juotecl, describes what was found to be the best method of 
treatment : — 

“ Preparati^ffind use of formalin, 

“ Formalin, W formal, is the commercial name for a solution 
‘•containing from 35 per cent, to 40 per cent, of formic 
aldehyde in water. It can be purchased from the chemists iu 
•' bottles at about la. 6d. per pint, or at reduced rates for larger 
“quantities. It should be freshly purchased when required. 
“One pint of formalin mixed with every twenty gallons of 
“ water used will give the most etl'ectivc strength (1 part iu ICO 
“ of water). The mixing may be done in a clean tub or in any 
other convenient vessel. It mixes readily with water. The 
‘‘ seed corn should be placed in a coarse sack, or better still a 
“ wicker basket, and moved slowly up and down for about ten 
“minutes in the solution, so that every grain is thoronghly 
“wetted, after which it mmt he spread out to dryi"' The 
italics are ours ; harm is apt to re.snlt from neglecting 
the precaution indicated in the words so italicised. “When 
“quite dry it is ready for sowing. The same solution may be 
“ used over and over again. The actual cost of dressing in this 
“ way will not exceed a small fraction of a penny per bushel in 
“addition to the labour.” 

This formalin treatment for “ seed ” barley sliould be more 
widely known than it is, as much loss is occasioned by failing 
to carry out a process whidi is very cheap and easy of 
application. 

K. J. J. M. 

Veterinary Studies for Agricultural Students.'— A handbook 
treating of this most important subject, for the use of those 
who are eventually to practice fai'raing is, at the present 
moment, much in demand ; therefore, the volume now under 
review was read with considerable interest. Thougli the most 
captious would be bound to admit tiiat it contains imjch useful 
information, the most lenient critic could not hold that rhe 
author has produced any tiling v(‘ry ideal for its purpose. 

It seems to be common sense to demand in this respect 
a l)ook which will, above all things^ tell of, illustrate, and 
describe symptoms of disease, and so enable a student to learn 
quickly how to recognise them. It is by this knowledge that 
the trained agriculturist ought to profit to the greatest extent. 
For, on the one hand, if he is well taught in matters of 
elementary diagnosis, he will save* some money by not sending 
lor the professional veterinarian in cases of trivial illness, and 
"u the other he will save even more by a diagnosis made early 

‘ By H. M. Reynolds, B.S.A., D.V.X., M.D,, Macinillaii & Co,» New York. 
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enough to give ins professional adviser the chance of battling 
successfully with serious disease, 

Furthermore, a text-hook on veterinary^jatters, written 
expre,ssly for agricultural students, should jBre in detail of 
those items of doctoring which the “ vet to leave to 

those looking after the case on the spot. Obviously tb(' 
ordinary groom, cowman or shepherd wants supervision in 
time of illness, and if the farmer is to be in a position to give 
such supervision in the times between the visits of thi^ 
veterinary surgeon, his training in the matter must be as 
complete as possible. It is in these two relations that the 
veterinary lecturer or writer, who addresses himself to agricul- 
turists, may be most useful to the farming industry and to the 
members of his own profession. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that, in this country 
at any rate, the veterinary profession looks upon instruction in 
tlieir own subject, given to agricultural students, with a Certain 
amount of suspicion. If, however, such instructions wtav 
more strictly contined to elementary diagnosis of serious 
disease, to nursing, an<l to what is so well described as “ fii'st 
aid,” nothing could come of it but good, both to the farmer 
aud to the veterinary surgeon. 

We <lo not complain of Br. Reynolds’ treatment of these 
matters, we only wish there was more material of the kind, 
for, when he does write of such things, he is most interesting 
aud instructive. Kven had his h’cating of these simple subjects 
led to the crowding out of some of the more professional 
matter from his book, we do not believe that any one looking 
at it from the farmer’s point of view would have complained. 

K. J. J. IVI. 
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I 7,066 

107 

74 

3,786 

7.138 i 

113 

1 73 

3,798 

7,212 

120 

: 80 

3,747 

7,179 i 

126 

83 

3,69.1 

7,253 ! 

126 

83 

3, 1 05 

7,285 , 

121 

79 

3,687 

7,182 

116 

75 

3,656 

7,009 

111 

71 

3,628 

6.832 

102 

70 

3,564 

6,338 

100 

! 69 

&500 

.5,955 

99 

t 62 

3,439 

5,771 

96 

i 68 

3,375 

5.906 

95 

1 72 

3,270 

5,808 

94 

; 1.55 

3,132 

6,189 

91 

' 174 

3,076 

6,299 

80 

: 178 

3,019 

8,442 

91 

; 177 

2,951 

6,696 

86 

' 166 

2,878 

6,934 

85 

^ 168 

2,805 

7,191 


^ I 1,106 

7 4..7K 

IB ! 5.-410 
15 i 
15 i 

15 ! 

19 I 6:u7i 

20 ! iU9i 

21 i ft,S3ri 

20 ; 5, .712 
19 5,261 

19 ! 5.121 
19 I 4.961 

19 I 4.92.6 

20 I 5.177 

19 ^ 4,862 

20 i 4.97!) 

19 5,068 

18 ! 5,146 
18 I 5,161 
18 ! .5,18,6 
18 ; 4,666 
17 I 4,823 
17 : 5.183 
17 i 5,496 

16 j .5,752 
1.5 ! .5,822 
15 ^ 5.465 
15 I 5.461 

17 j 5.416 

15 I 5.436 
17 ! 5.848 
14 .5,768 


19 


,5,916 
.5.846 
fi.US 
6,:i4;' 
8,486 
8,637 
7.332 
7.929 
7,979 
8,080 
aouo 

8,776 
y,135 
9,134 
8,9.82 
8.884 
10.866 
10.984 
IC,928 
*^0 ' li.i'® 

21 I 11,126 

22 11.218 
23 i 11.149 

23 ! 11.566 

24 ! 11.223 

25 i 11,091 

23 ! 10.879 

24 1 1".666 
27 I 10,633 


9.8'>U 
9 m 
9.477 
9.276 
9 . 061.1 



iTATEMENT made to the Council by the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, on presenting the 
Accounts for the year 1911. 

Mr. AdbaNB, in presentini^', on behalf of the rioauce Oommittee, the 
ccoiintsand balance-sheet for the year lyil. said it would be observed that 
he accounts had been presented a month earlier than usual. They were 
loinjr that at the request of the Journal Ooinmitfee, who were very anxious 
,0 briuK out the Journal a month earlier, if ]>ossible, 

Taking the statement of income and expenc^iture for Hill, they would 
jbserve on the income side of the account an increase of for the year, 
Uiis was largely due to the great number of new members 8ir Aihvyn 
t'fillowes hail been able to bring in from the county of Norfolk. On the side 
;if expenditure there was an increase for the year of and he would just 
remark on the figures where the increase was shown. Under General 
Administration there was an increase for printing of 107fl„ which wms due to 
the large increase of new members last year, who all received copies of the 
Journal, which had to be printed expressly for them, and to the cost of the 
list of Members, printed every three years, which fell due in Ulil. There was 
also a sum of 25Si. for the insurance of the staff, the iirst year’s premium 
having been paid out of the Ordinary accmiJit, but the annual payment had 
now been arranged for by a separate insurance fund which the Council set 
\q) last year. Eent, itc., showed an increase of 17()i., due to the heavy amount 
of painting done to the whole of the outside of the house and the inside of the 
Council chamber. There were 140?. for the new edition of '‘Elements of 
Auriculture,” being one-third of the cost. Theji, under the lieatl of other 
scientific departments,* there was an increase of 200/., due to the inereaseii 
'Tant which the Council made to the Royal Veterinary College. 

The total income for the year was b,T91?., and the total expenditure U,7t)y/.. 
winch left a credit balance of 22?. 

Before referring to the balance-sheet, he would like to make an explanation 
with regard to the Insurance Fund. It would he remembered that last year 
iLsuiu of 9,171?., invested in Consols, was transferred into the hands of Trustees 
for the purpose of providing the premium on the insurances which were 
effected in the interests of the st.aff. This sum still remamed an asset of the 
Society but as it wa.s held in tru#t for a certain purjmse, the Auditors were ot 
oiiinion that it should be taken out of the balance-sheet, and it had therefore 
been transferred to a .statement they had in their hand.-* giving alist ot the 
various funds held in trust by the Society, 'fhis had made a consuierahie 
difference in the figures, which he would explain. 

Taking the balance-sheet, on the debtor side the capital showeii a decrease 
of fibiU? The capital on December UK 1910, was cH.Uoj?., and during the past 
vear the sum of 2Jmi. had been added, giving a total sum oi 1 rom 

this sum must be taken the 9.171 /.which had been transferred to thelnsurpce 
Fund, and also the sum of 3^)?., which they had writtcm oS as depreciations, 
giving a total sum to be taken off of 9,491 ?., which left their present capital at 

' On the creditor side there was a difference in the Reserve Fund 
In 1910 the reserve stood at 49,000?.. and in 1 they had add^ 31^?. to 
reserve, giving a total figure of 52,801)?. From that they hail taken .Mil?, tor 
the Insurance Fund, which left the Reserve I und at 4.1,429?. 

Forecast of ordinary aECEiPis and Expenoitohe for 1912. 

(Other than in respect ol the Show.) 

Prepared by dircetiou of the Finance Committee ou the basis of the recommend- 
atiouB of September 21, 1005, made by the Special ComiDittee, 

Actual 

Figures „ . . 

for laii. Beceipts. ^ 

disi From Subscriptions for 1912 of Governora and Members 8dgg 

ho From Interest on Daily Balances ] ] 1270 

1220 From Interest on Investments • • * .nhio doea’ not* include the sales 

m From Sales of Text Book, Famphlets, Ac. UhisdMSDor^^ ^ 

of Journals, which are deducted from the cost of production; 

im 


ff2 



VI 


E3>penditure. 


£ 

1,54?? Salaries of Secretary and Official Staff 

140 Pensions to Officials ’] 4 fi 

877 Rent, Lighting, deaning, Wages, Ac. (say) TOn 

528 Printing and Stationery . Jfiii 

170 Postage and Telegrams 'W. .... ’'ifl 

329 Miscellaneous 4(in 

730 Journal B80 

615 Chemical Department 750 

250 Botanical Department 

200 Zoological Department 20li 

402 Veterinary Depa^rtment 4(ti) 

PJ5 Examinations for National Diplomas (R.A.S.E. Share) .... 200 

2,500 Contribution from Subscriptions to Show Fund 2,500 


8,488 3.,;:, 6 


Exceptiomi Expenditure. 

£ £ 

259 Insurance of — 

383 Tuberculosis Experiment SOO 

150 Trials of Potato Risers 

— Trials of Seed Drills 150 

71 Plans of Buildings far Small TIoldingE ‘ . 

aronf trt ■Rnfor,i,>a1 ^1 


25 Library Catalogue and Binding Books 50 

278 Elements of Agriculture — New Edition (balance of cost) 27s 

;13 Eilh' Beques ^ : Exces- Ex-venditure — 

20 Lecture. b\) Profeswr Bifen 


9.709 Total Estimated Expenditure 9,4rt4 

£ — 

Estimated Receipts 9,829 

Estimated Expenditure 9,484 

22 Estimated Receipts over Expenditure 330 


Turning to the estimate of re,cei])t8 and expenditure for the present year, 
it was estimated that for the year 1912 the receipts from Subscriptions would 
be 8.150/.. Interest on llaily Balances 100/., Interest on Investments 1.270/.. 
Sales of Text Book, Pamphlets, &c., 300/., giving a total estimated income of 
9.820/. The expenditure was estimated as follows Salaries of Secretary nnil 
Officials. I,58H/. ; Pensions to Officials, 110/,; Rent, Lighting. Cleaning. Wages, 
&;c.. Too/. ; Printing and Stationery. ; Postage and Telegrams, 200/. : 
Miscellaneous, 100/.; JoumaT 880/., this being 1.50/. more than last year,’ 
bwause the Council had decided that in future the Journal should be bound 
in cloth ; (Jhemical, 760/., an increase again of leO/., owing to the addition to 
Dr. Voeloker’s salary, which the Council decided last year should begin ns 
from .lanuary 1 last; Botanical. 250/.; Zoological, 200/.; Veterinary.^ ; 
Examinations for National Diplomas. 20*)/, ; Contribution from Subscriptions 
to the Show Fund. 2,5lX)/. The estimated ordinary expenditure for tlie year 
would be 8,G56/. 

With regard to exceptional expenditure for the y^r, they estimated that 
the Tuberculosis experiment would cost 300/,, the Trials of Seed Drills lad/.- 
Special Grant to the Botanical Department 60/., Library Catalogue, ajiu 
Binding Books .60/., and balance of cost of the new “ Element of Agriculture 
278/., giving a total estimated expenditure of 9.484/, The total estiiimteo 
receipts were 9,820/,, the total estimated expenditure 9,484/., giving au esti- 
mated balance of receipts over expenditure of 33C/, 

A suggestion by Mr. MAY that a note should appear in the balance-sheet 
explaining the market value of the Consols standing in the Society s name tu 
the end of the year 1911 was adopted by the Council. 
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viii 

Dr, 


ROYAL AGRICULTUij 

BALAl?{Cl-:-^g 


<!orresnond- ( 
insr flK(ir<‘8 ^ 
for 

£ • To SUNDItV CRKDITOHS- 

r/)0(i I Sundry Creditors ' . 

177 j Subneriptions received in 1911 in advance . 
i Show Receipts received in 1911 and belonging to 
I 1912 

.t.076 

To capital - 

47i7‘b As at December 31, 1910 

I Less Transferred to the Trustees of the Tnsur- 
I anee Fund (£11,000 at d3i-> coat .... 


rf. £ 8. i, 

2,093 0 ;i 

99 1 0 

I 448 ll' ;h 


56.375 9 :i 
9,171 5 0 


i 47,204 4 3 

i Balance from show Fund— 

Contribution from Ordinary Income . . 2,500 0 0 

I Less Loss on Norwich Show .... 532 3 8 

i 1,967 16 4 

50:^ I Life Compositions received in 1911 .... .553 0 0 

53 ! Donations towards the Society’s Funds . . 57 5 U 

Credit Balance on Ordinary Income and Kxpen- 
463 j diture Account 22 19 

56,718 i 49,805 4 9 

DEPRECIATIONS written off, viz. 

Fixtures 33 8 2 

Furniture 142 19 4 

I Machinery 819 

Show Plant 86 8 9 

^ ^ I Buildings at Woburn 50 0 0 

i- ' 320 Iri 0 

56,375 ; 4} 


i 


£60.051 i 


THOMAS McROW, Secretary. 
WELTON, JONES & CO., Accountants. 



IX 


0Y OF ENGLAND. 
dihek 31, 1911. 


£ I. £ 8. ti 

43,428 15 0 


By SeaSF. of 16 BEDFOED SQUARE 
Lrss Amount written off . . . 

By FIXTURES- 

Value at December 31, 1910 
Zcss^Depreci.ation n t 7^ per cent. 

By FUENITURE- 

Value at December 31, 1910 
Lfiix Depreciation at 10 per cent. 

By FICTUEES (5O0J.) and BOOKS {1,0002.) 


By MACHINERY 

Value at Dcc'cmbor 31, 1910 80 17 10 

Lesn Depreciation at 10 per cent 8 19 

— 72 16 1 

By SHO\y PLANT - 

Valne at December 31, 1910 861 8 3 

/,c,w Deprecia tion at to per cent. .... 86 8 9 

777 19 6 

Added during 1911 870 ^ 2 

~ 1,648 4 8 

Bv BUILDINGS FOR POT EXPKBLMKNTS AT 
WOBURN— 

Ak per Account at December 31, 1910 . . . lOO 0 0 

Less Depreciation !M) 0 0 

400 0 0 

By SUNDRY DEBTORS 1,169 13 11 

By CASH AT BANKERS AND IN RAND- 

Ordinary Account 133 7 9 

Reserve Fund Account 120 12 il 

In Hand 52 16 6 


306 16 8 


2.600 0 0 
100 0 0 

2,500 0 0 

445 9 2 
33 8 2 

412 1 0 


1,429 13 5 
M2 H» 1 

1,286 14 1 

1,500 0 0 


By Reserve Fund 52.333;. 5s. (‘<1. CtmsoD at cost 
(average cost 83g) 

(Value on December 30, 1911 at 771 -ID.-fi?/. Its-. EM 



£ 52,725 1 5 

E\amined, audited, and found correct, ttiis 2511! dfiy ot Jiinimry. 1912. 

JONAS M, EBB, | jifi, fHois o-i of ‘hr^ SocL'ty. 

NPiWKLL P. sgU.MJEY. ) 



Correa poDd- 
jcg flgurei 
for IBia 


6.424 

J63 

75 


J63 

7,822 


STATEMENT OF ORDINARY INfo 

The Expenditure in this ftccount includes not only cash paiTu 

I j income. 

' Annual Subscriptions:— £ a d r 

Governors : Subscriptions for 1911 .... . 911 10 0 

ifemfm's : Received in 1910, but belonging to 1911 . 174 13 0 

Subscriptions for 1911 . . . . 6,703 I 0 

Subscriptions for 1911 (additional) . ... 175 19 0 

Subscriptions for previous years . . . . .56 1 0 

Life Governors and Members;— 

Annual Contributions iJTlS 0 

8.151 

' Miscellaneous I— 

Interest on Daily Balances . 109 18 lo 

Income on Investments 1.220 I', f. 


.52 Sales of Pamphlets, Diagrams, Ac. . . . . . . 49 15 2 

1 44 Sales of Text Boot 241 15 7 

33 miscellaneous . 17 17 0 

Rent of 12 Hanover Square 310 15 0 

Lsss Rent paid 310 15 0 



THOMAS McBOW, Secrefnnt- 
VVKDTON, JONES A CO., 



y jiAriiJiNuixui^ bVR THE YEAR 1911. 

jU litibilltiee in connection with the year’s traoeactiona. 


rf @3jpm6iture. j 

General Administration !- & * d £ s d 

Salaries of Official Staff . . . , 1 540 ia 0’ 

Insurance of Official Staff ’i'»8 W ‘j 

i ; Pensions to Officials 14(! 0 0 

[o. Professional Charges:— Auditors' Fees, . 96 11 6 

-II Rent, Kates, TaxeB.Insurance, and House Erpensas 

' I nududing Painting outside of House, Council 

Chamber, and ’Waiting Room) ..... 877 6 11 

w Binding and Purchase of Books . 30 d 0 

^21 Printing and Stationery ‘ ’ 528 0 2 

lijS Postage and Telegrams 173 15 0 

Carriage of Parcels and Travelling Expenses’ 

*(in eluding annual visit to Woburn) . . <. . . 71 19 5 

7S Advertising and Miscellaneous Office Expenses ! ! ! 100 5 9 

■?7 . 0 3«S24 16 a 

'■ Journal of the Society, Vol. 72 r- 

5K1 Printing, Binding, &c 572 0 0 

■:o(j Postage, Packing, and Delivery * 205 u 0 

Editing and literary Contributions 280 0 0 

‘^7 Illustrations 30 0 U 

i,c55 1,087 0 0 

£ s. d. 

70 Less Sales (Vol. 71 and earlier) . . , , 62 0 0 

20 Credit Balance from Vol. 73 . . . . 24 19 1 

265 Advertisements (Vol, 72) . . . . 270 0 0 

, 350 19 1 

'^o Elements of Agriculture:- ® 

Printing and Binding Old Edition 47 10 2 

‘_I „ „ j, New Edition (One-third cost.) . , 139 4 h) 

-n Editing New Edition and Contributions ..... 91 0 0 

' — 277 IS 0 

^ i Pamphlets 

■ Printing, Ac. 29 11 1 

Laboratory:— 

(,,5 Salaries, Wages, Ac 615 3 2 

Other Scientific Departments 

.-n Botanist’s Salary and Expenses . 300 0 0 

'lo Zoologist’s Sala^ 200 0 0 

.Qu Grant to Rmral Veterinary College 400 0 0 

Medals fot Proficiency In Cattle Pathology .... 2 5 li 

902 S 6 

National Diploma in Agriculture:- ^ 

,xi . Honoraria and Expenses of Examiners . . . . . 1/0 19 9 

1, Travelling Expenses of Officials 2") 19 6 

3," . Hotel Expenses of Examiners and Officials .... 29 19 3 

i] : Printing, Stationery, and Postage 23 18 0 

13 Writing Diplomas h) 9 

4|j Salaries for Assistants ^9 10 0 

“ ^ 316 16 ij ‘ 

Less Entry Pees and Sales of Examination Papers . . 88 8 6 

~ 228 8 0 
?ia Less Highland and Agricultural Society’s Moiety . . ^ iU 4 0 

1 *^ National Diploma IN Dairying:- 

JO Hire of PremiBes, lOZ. Kte. ; Milk, JOi. 16«. id dO n 4 

41 Fees to Examiners j s 

2; Hotel and Travelling Expenses To 11 r 

; Printing and Postage " 

U Entry Fees and Sales of Examination Papers . . 36 16 9 gj 0 7 

Extra EXPENDITURE^—, .j 

- Gulf Experiments at Woburn x 

TriaLs of Potato Raisers and Sorters . ^ « 

Competition for Plans of Buildings for Small Holdings . n 3 » 

Hills' Bequest :— Excess expenditure for mo. . . • * 

" Lt'cture by Professor 0 0 

Library Catalogue gg3 g g 

’ 9 snii n 0 

500 Contribution to Show Fund ’ 90 4 a o 

4t3 Credit Balance carried to Balakcb-shebt . . . 

’ «9.79t 5 0 

Examined, audited, and found correct, this S/dh day ol JanuaiTf, W12. 

JONAS M. WEBB, lAuimorsanhehalfoftheSoeietv. 
NEWELL P, SQ.U.VBEY. ) 



STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPK 

JUNK 


Corretipoud- I 

'V!m‘ j fleceipts. 

3, *35 ■ Subscription from Norwich Local Committee 

— ! Prizes given by Agricultural and Breed Societies 

— i Do. do. Norwich Local Committee , 

4,108 I 

; Fees for Entry of Implements;— 

Implement Exhibitors’ PaymcntsTor Shedding 
I Non -Members’ Fees for Entry of Implements , 

^2 j Fees for Entry of “New Implements” 


Fees for Entry of Live Stock: 

By 2,840 Members’ Entries @ IZ, , 

20 Substituted Entries @ 


By 131 Non-Members’ Entries @ 21. , 

By Horse Boxes (095 @ If. ; 41 @ 2/,) 

By 03 Entries @ 10s 

2(51 Entries 5s 


Fees for Entry of Poultry 

By Members 271 Entries @ 2s. 6r?. . 

By Non-Members 947 Entries @ 3s, 6rf. . 


1 Other Entry Fees:— 


Produce 

norse-ahoeing Competitions . 
Butter-mabing Competitions 
Horse-jumping Competitions 
Farm Prize Competitions 
Plantations Competitions 


Extra Lines for Particulars of Implement 

£ s. 

d. 

Exhibits 

24 0 


■Woodcuts of “New Implements" 

7 15 

0 

Advertising in Catalogue 

427 il 

8 

Sales of Implement Section of Catalogue 
(including bound copies) 

20 12 

6 

Sales of Combined Catalogue .... 

436 5 

10 

Sales of Jumping Programme .... 

21 0 

0 


Less Commission on Salea 


i Miscellaneous Receipts:— 

Admission to Horticultural Exhibition . 
Amount received from Eefreshment Contractor 

Eeat for Railway Offices 

Premium for Cloak Room . . ■ , 

Bent for Board of Agriculture Pavilion . 

Admmion ta Moyal FaviJion 

Nurse Cows* 

Miscellaneous .... ... 


jG*°i3*9 


Carriwl forward . 



diture of the show at xorwich 

■ IMl. ' 


xni 


UfL'Il'X 


Rin}j! 


'^9S7 

I'/} 


@^pen6ttuve. 

Cost of Erection of Showyard:- 

{ : meeting) 1 

'Rire of Second Entrancts, ' 

Fencing round Showyard 
Sleward^ Pavilion . 

Implement Sheddine 
SUwk Shedding . ' 

Poultry and Produce Sheds 
Dairy . . . . , 

Fodder Shed and Olhce 
Grand, Stand and Large Ring 
Horse-ehoeing Shed and Stabling 
various Offices and Stands 
Printing Signs and Asingdo., Fencing and Jud 
, Education and Forestry Exhibition 
I Insurance ■ . , . 

Ironmongery 
Hire of Canvas and Felt 

' «'■'•= 'i”"';®"® Socio, 

J^is 80 Flag Poles at 10«. 

■ Surveyor:- 

® I'Sty Sh' sI'S'”* to Lo'lJon. 31'. W.!. ; 

I Printing :— 

( : Printing of Prize Sheets, Entry Forms, Admission' 
i ' Orders,CirralarBtoExhihitors,PrizeCar(.ls, &c., Tickets 

[ ] and Miscellaneous 

i Programmes for Members 
I Plans of ^howyard . 

Printing of Catalogues . 

Binding of Catalog uft . 

Printing Awards 

Programmes of Jumping Competitions 

Advertising 

Advertising Closing of Entries in Newspapers 
Advertising Show in Newspapers 

Bill Posting 

Printing of Posters and Postcards 
Press Visit before Show 


£ s. ri. £ s, <i. 


1,230 10 

0 

471 1.5 

7 

1,292 15 

0 

3.378 12 

8 

218 14 

4 

242 1,3 

0 

87 18 

0 

337 1 

4 

126 12 

6 

717 8 

3 

5;!0 1;> 

10 

190 5 

6 

10 11 

3 

30 8 

8 

1,187 J2 

1 

098 0 

7 

10,782 0 

7 

40 0 

0 


10,742 0 7 
334 14 2 


m 6 11 


9 11 

10 0 
13 3 
IG 1 

(i 4 
15 0 


184 11 0 
177 6 7 
219 1 a 
2m IS 9 
89 5 6 


Postage, Carriage, <fcc. 
General Postage 
Postage of Radges to Members 
Carriage of Luggage 


105 IS 10 
M 5 3 
8 10 7 


Amount OF Money Prizes Awarded, including. i,i6of.i5s. 

given by various Societies and Norwich Loc;d Comnuttce 
(see receipt per contra) 

Cost of Forage for Live Stock : - 

Hay. ,m 18s. 3d; Straw, mi. 17s. Kk/.; Green Food,) 
507/. 18s. ; Wages, 46/. 6s, d<i. ; Stewards Expenses, 10/. . j 

Judges' Fees and Expenses 

Judges of Miscellaneous Implenjents, 21/. 4s. 6if, ; Horses, 
103/. 12a. 4d ; Cattle, 151/. Os. 9d. ; Sheep, 1-49/. 7s. 5d ; Pigs. 
51/. 6s. 2d ; Poultry, 19/. 10s. : Butter, 7?. 5s.'; Butter- 
making, 8/. lls. 6d : Cheese, 7/. 18s. : Cider and Perry, 
251. 14s. 8d, ; Bread, 41. 3.v. : vYooI, 9/. 8.'i, M . : Horse-show ng. 

'30/. 3s. 8d : Luncheons, 16/. 10s 

Badges for Judges and other Officials .... 
Rosettes 


Carried forward 


1,135 0 10 


41 14 3 
45 1 6 


£ 25,437 16 10 




I Admissions to SHOwvAROr- 

622 Monday, June 26, ® 5*. . , 219 0 0 

2,397 ^ Tuesday, June 27, @ 2s. 6ii. 868 2 0 

3i5*^4 i Wednesday, June 28. @ 2s. 6d 2,450 7 9 

2.104 j Thursday, June 28, @ Is . 3,182 15 6 

1,880 i Friday, June 30, @ Is 788 18 fi 

735 Season Ticiets ,t2 14 7 

425 Day Tickets 611 0 0 

11,753 8.172] 

Entrances to Horse Rinq:- 

450 Tuesday, June 27 U4 2 0 

444 Wednesday, June 28 I06 10 0 

273 Thursday, June 29 112 0 0 

232 Friday. June 30 46 8 0 

781 Tickets sold for Reserved Enclosure 694 19 4 

— 1,123] 

Safest- 

127 Sales of Produce at Dairy 157 8 1 

Auction Sales in Show yard and Share of Commission . 261 13 11 

477 ill 


/ 



/ 


— Debit Balance 




Esamiued, audited, and found correct this 27th day of November. 


THOMAS McROW, Secretary. 
WELTON, JONES <fc CO-, Aecov.nluntB. 
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t' the Show at Norwich {continued). 


(T« 


K'vnd- 1 


cSgiirPS 1 

I 

i I 

tS.776 ; 




;,8 

'678 


@ac:pen6ifitr^ {contd.), ^ ^ 

Brought forward a 

General Administration 

Stewards Personal and Railway Expen bch . . , 142 3 6 

wtMttfawtiSfeioardj:— Personal and Railway Expenses . 149 6 7 

Official Staff i—Bxtra Clerks, 97Z. 65 . ; Lodi^ingg, 46/, 19s. 6 ci. ; 1 
Maintenance of Clerka 4U. 19s. Iti. ; Travelling Expenses, 1 otii a n 
8 /. 15s. ; Secretary’s Hotel and Travelling Expenses, f 

681. 7s. 4ii ) 

Finance Superintendent of Turnstiles, 10/. ; ) 

Grand Stand Men, 401. 9*. 4(J. ; Turnstile Men. 33/.;^ lOl 19 10 

Bank Clerks, 19!. lOi. M j 

Awards Office : — Clerks, 29!. 8 s. lid. ; Awards Boys, 12!. los. id, 42 4 3 

Oeneral Management 

Foreman and Assistant Foremen 94 6 3 

Yardmen and Foddermen 36 9 6 

Door and Gate Keepers 39 6 0 

Ff!fr!narj/ Depcr! 7 »m! Yeterinarr Inspectors . . . 94 10 6 

Engineering Department :~CoaHvlting Engineer and Assia-'i 
tanta 109!. Is. Id.; Wages to Workmen, 10/.; House}- 133 13 9 

and Maintenance, 16 !. 12ff. 8d ) 

Folice, (fcc.:— Metropolitan Police, 681!. Os. 8 d. ; Uommis- ) « r. 

Bionaires, 29/. 8 s, 4d, . ) 

Do/ry Staff, 128/. IBs. 4d.; Milk, 84!. 3s. ; Cream, 40!. 7s. 6d.\ 
lee, 17!. Os. Id.; Utensils, 56/. 9«, ; Sait, 3!. 12s.; Butter] 

Tests, 20!, 16s. Bd . ; Milk Analysea 15!, Os, Id. ; Carriage, I 
2!. 13s. Id, ; Engine, 8 /. 18s. lOd. ; Fuel, 32. 4s. 7d. ; Cheese V 41 
and Butter Boxes, 3!. Us.; Lodgings, 111, 16s. 8 d.;[ 
Eefreahments, 92. Os. .3<i. 5 Labour, 3/. 17s. ; Miscellaneous | 

I Paymenta, 51. os. 7d. , . . y 

! Poultry Superintendent, 11!, 2s. ; Penning and Feeding, 1 

13!. 4 s. ; Carriage, &c.. 13!, I4s ; , * •* 

Borse-shoeing : — Hire of Forges, 20!. 28. 6 d. ; Gratuities, \ 

! 6 /, 12s. 0d. ; Wages, 7!. 2s. 4d, ; Iron, 4/. Os. 3d. ; Fuel, > 

1/. 15s. 3d } 

j PrDdM« :~Analy 8 eB of Cider 


Frtm Pi'isoi Competition .—ExpenseB of Judgir.g Farms, _Ao. 
EorticuUure Hire of Tents, 262/. 3s. 3d.; Judges, 27/. 19s. od, ; 
Wages, 73!, 8s. 9d. ; Carriage, 65!. 16s, ik!.; Medals, 
42/. 14s. 6d. ; Printing, 19!. .3s. 2d. ; Miscellaneous, 4/. 4.s‘. 
(For Eidmissiona see MificellaneouB Receipts) . 


^ GENERAL SHOWYARD EXPENSES 
j Storage of Plant 
Band .... 

Official Luncheons 
Ambulance 
Telephone Extension 
Telegraph Extension 
Hire of Ohairs . 
i Plans of Showyard 
Hire of Furniture . 

Fencing . 

Education and Forestry 
Billposting in Showyard 
Gaa and Fuel . 

Medals 
Carriage . 

MisccllaneouB . 

Gratuities ■ 

Fire Station . 

Rosette Baskets . ■* 

Hire of Weighbridge 
Bathchairmcn , 

Forage for Stewards’ Ponies 
Gravel, Sand, *c. 


XV 


£ J. 'd. 

,437 16 10 


1,010 IS 0 


84 0 0 
6617 6 
41 10 0 
48 11 0 
40 10 0 
54 2 10 
15 3 6 
51 0 0 

9510 0 
0 16 6 
9 5 0 
17 9 7 
1 15 11 
29 16 I 

10 0 0 


2 4 
44 15 


^433 

% 73 ? 


Credit Balance 


Contribution from Ordinary Funds ol the Society to the Shoty | ^ 

Less I^Actiial loss on the Norwich Show oj- 3 8 


Balance carried to Reserve I und 


£1,967 16 I 
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NORWICH SHOW, 1911. 


Statement showing the distribution of the 
Prizes awarded in the several sections of 
the Norwich Show, with comparative figures of 
the Liverpool Show, 1910. 


Corresponding 
figures for 
1910. 

£ 

2,H64 

2,464 

1,886 

677 

352 

207 

.52 

66 


41 

46 

450 

202 

40 


9,347 

2,116 

1,992 

4,108 

5,239 


STATEMENT OF PRIZES AWARDED:— 


Horses 
Cattle . 

Sheep . 

Figs . 

Poultry 

Cheese and Butter 
Cider and Perry 
Wool . 

Bread . 

Horse-shoeing 
Butter- making 
Farms . 

Horticulture 
Contribution to Bee Department 


Less;— Prizes given by Tariou8|^f, 
Societies, &c. 


£ s, d. 
3,008 0 0 

2,6.56 10 0 

1,816 10 0 

695 15 0 

392 0 0 

92 0 0 

49 0 0 

57 0 0 

3 10 0 

46 10 0 

46 10 0 

480 0 0 

232 0 0 

40 0 0 

9,614 5 0 


®}2,130 15 0 

Prizes given by Norwich 1 <, a n 
Local Committee ^ ^ 


4,165 15 0 


£6,448 10 (I 
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[Copies of the full Seport of any of the Council Meeting’s held during the year 
1911 may be obtained on application to the Secretary, at 16 Bedford Square, 
London, W.O.] 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


flDltuites of the Council. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25, 1911. 

At a Monthly Cnunci), held iU Hi BciifonL l^qiiare, W.O., the llight Hoii. 

AiLWYK E, FELLOWES (Acting- President) in the Chair: - 
Present Mr, J. Bowen- Jones, tlic Earl of Coventry, - Sir 
Jijliii H. Tborold, Bart. 

Vice- Presidents.— C. Adcane, Sir Kiclia.rd P. Cooper, Bart,, Mr. Percy 
Crutchley. Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., the Hon. Cecil T, Parker. 

Other' Memhers of the Comcil—lh\ T. L. Aveling, Mr. H. Dent 
Ih'ockleliurst, Major-General J, F, Brocklelnirst. C.V.O., O.B., Mr, Davis 
Brown, Mr. R, G. Carden, Mr. llichardsoji Oari', Mr. R, A. Ooo])er| M.P., 
the Hon. John E. Cross, Mr. J. Falconer, Mr. Howard Frank, Mr. J. W. 
Glover Mr. H. M. Greaves, Mr. E. A. Tlamlyn, Sir A. G. Hazlerigg, Bart., 
Major H. G. Henderson, M.P., Mr, Bayntuii Hii)pis]ey, Mr. Arthur Hiscock, 
Mr R W Hobbs, Mr, John Howard Howard, Mr. W, F. Tngranj, Mr. J. h. 
Luddiiigton, Mr. Alfrerl Mansell. Mr, W. A. May, Mr. C. Middleton, Mr, G. 
Norris Mid wood, Mr. T. H, Miller, Mr. Henry Overman, Mr. R. G. Patterson, 
Mr W A. Front, Mr. F. Reynard, Mr. C. Coltm.an Rogers, Mr. Jolni Row^ell, 
)Ir. W. Scoby, Mr. Fred Smith, Mr. K. W. Stanyfoith, Mr. George Jaylor, 
Mr E. V. V. Wheeler, and Mr. 0. W. Wilson. 

The following Members of the ^'ol■^vich T.oeal /'"if J'ff 

present The Lord Mayor of Norwich, J.<ord Hastings, Mr. H. P. Blofield, 
and Mr. E. Mh Beck (Local Secretary). . . v. n , , if 

The ACTXN&-PEESIDENT, in opening the proceedings, said he thougiit it 
would be pleasing to Members of the Council to know that he bad rcceived a 
letter from their President, His Majesty the King, signed by ow n hand, ni 
flit: following terms, (For text of Hi.s Majesty's letter see page Jgs.) 

That letter, Mr. Fellowes said, only showed once more the interest His 
Majesty took in that great Society, carrying on what had been done by hn 
|,mlccksor8 in the paJ. Therefore he was perfectly certain ttot ,t wonW be 
tin wisli «t the Council that the following address should be sent, to Hi, 
Majesty : — 

‘•The Council of the Royal Agilcultuml J ^ 

uratitiKie and hiuh anprociatinn he terms of the 

President by His Majesty tho Kin^', '' hich Hi.s 

assure His Majesty of their deep sense thanks 

Majesty has always taken m he held under his 

for the good wishes for the suciesn oi me 
Presidency'." 



xviii Monthly Council^ January 25, 1911. 

Mt. lirnvEN-JoN'ES had great pleasure in sccouding the proposition iiutd,. 
by the Acting. President. The gracious communication sent by His Majesty 
Mr. PelloweB would give the utmost satisfaction, not only to the Members nf 
the Society, but to agriculturists and farmers generally throughout tlie 
country. It was also a very good augury that His Majesty was taking tbt- 
Presidency this year, when so many colonials and foreign representativ(;s of 
difEoreut countries would be in England. His Majesty’s action in becombhr 
their President in 1911 would, he v»as sure, give a great stimulus to agricultur.' 
not only in tliis country, but throughout the whole of the British Empire. 

The ACTiN&-PfiEsiDKKT said that one of the, oldest Members of the Coiiiu-il 
had come to the ripe old age of fourscore years ; he alluded, of course, to 
Prince Christian. Prom all parts of the country and of the Empire letters of 
irongratulation hail been sent to His Eoyal Highness congratulating him on 
that happy event, and the Royal Agricultural Society, with which he had been 
so closely connected for so many years, should not be behindhand in seudini^ 
an address, which he begged to move as follows ° 

“This Council desire to couvev to His Eoyal Highness Prince Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein, K.G., their respectful congratulations on the occasion of the 
celebration by His Eoyal Highness of the eightieth anniversary of his birth. The 
Council are mindful of the many services which His Eoyal Highness has 
graciously rendered to the Society as a Member of the Council, a 'Vice-Presideiit 
u Trustee, and as President of the Society in the year 1302, when the Show was 
held in the city of C-arlisle, and they sincerely trust that His Eoyal Ilighiius-- 
may be spared to continue the services so ungrudgingly given to the Society .since 
his election as a Govemor iu the year 1875,” 

The Hon, Cecil Pauker had the honour to second the resolution so ably 
moved by their Acting- President. Those who had worked with His lioyal 
Highness on the Council for the last twenty-two years were aware what a keen 
interest he had taken iu the business of the Society, and it was the least tuey 
could do to offer him their hearty congratulations on reaching so rif»e an age, 
Mr. Fellowes said that, in taking the chair for the first time as their 
Acting- President, he hoped they would allow him to express his deep sense of 
gratitude for the great honour they had done him in electing him to that office. 
He trusted he would have — as, indeed, he knew he would have -the hearty 
and loyal co-operation of every Member of the Council, as well as of their 
staff. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the CouuciJ, held on December 7, IHIO, 
were taken as read and approved. 

Major G. Noble, Besford Court, Worcestershire, was elected a Governor, 
and 1S9 duly nominated candidates were admitted into the i^ocieiy as 
Members under By-law 2, 

Sir JofIJf TnOHOLD, in presenting the Report of the Committee of 
Selection, called attention to the large miinber of new Membera which had 
been secured by the Acting- President in the county of Norfolk. Of coursC;. 
the fact of the Show being held at Norwich this year wsis some incentive to 
people to join the Society. Mr. Fellowes had, however, got them upwards of 
200 new Members, and he could only say he hoped other Members of the 
Council would follow bis good example. 

A leUer from the Central Committee of Delegates from the Agricnltural 
Societies in Hampshire, conveying a copy of a resolution urging the necessity 
of the establishment of a National Agricultural Research Station,” under 
Part I. of the Development and Road Improveibent Funds Act, 1909, svas, on 
the motion of Mr. Adeane, referi'od to the Special Committee, 

The seal of the Society was affixed to the deed of appointment of iSb- 
Cornwallis as a Trustee of the Queen Victoria Gifts Fund, in the room of the 
late Earl Spencer. 

Other business having been transacted, the Council adjourned uiith 
Wednesday, February 22, 1911. 
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Monthly Council, February 22 , 1911 .^ 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1911. 

At a Monthly Council, held at 16 Beilford Square, W.C,, the Right Hon, 
AiiiWYN E. Fkllowes (Acting- President) in the Chair:-— 

PreMot Mr. J. Bowen-Jones, Mr. F. 8. W. Cornwallis, the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lord Middleton, Lord Moreton, Sir John H. Thorold, 
Bart. 

Vice-Pregide?its.—Mr. C. Adeane, Sir Richard P. Cooper, Bart., Mr. 
Percy Crutchley, Sir Uilhert Greeoall, Bart., the Earl of Northbrook, the 
Hon. Cecil Tl Parker. 

Other' Membei'i of the CouncU.~Uc. T. L. Aveling, Mr. H. Dent Brockk- 
hurst, Major-Geoeral J. F, Brock! ehurst, C.V.O., C,B., Mr. Davis Brown, Mr. 
R. A. Cooper, M.P., the Hon. John B. Cross, Mr. H. Budding, Mr. Howard 
Frank, Mr. W. T. Game, Mr. J. W. Glover, Mr. R. M. Greaves, Mr. E. A. 
Hamlyn, Lor! Harlech, Mr. W. Harrison, Sir A, G. Hazier igg, Bart., Major 
H. G. Henderson, M.P., Mr. Arthur Hiscock, Sir Charles V. Knighlley, Bart., 
Mr. J. L. Luddington, Mr. Alfred Mansell, Mr, Ernest Mathews, Mr. W, A. 
May, Mr. C. Middleton, Mr. G. Norris Midwood, Mr. T. H, Miller, Mr. W. 
Nocton, Mr. R. G. Patterson, Mr, H. F. Plnmptre, Mr. W, A, Prout, Mr. F, 
Reynard, the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, K.G., Mr. H. H. Smith, Mr. E. W. 
Staiiyforth, Mr. C. W, Tindall,. Mr. A. P. Turner, and Mr. E. V. V. Wheekr, 

The following Members of the Norwich Local Committee were also 
present LoiyI Hastings, Mr. fi. P. Bio field, Mr, G, M. Chamberlin, and 
Mr. E. W. Beck (Local Secretary). 

At the request of the Acting- President, the Secubtary read a letter which 
had been received from Sir Arthur Biggc stating that His Majesty the King 
had receiveid with much satisfaction the address passed by the Council at their 
last meeting expressing thanks for the letter recei'veii from His Majesty as 
President of the Society. 

A letter had also been received from H.B.H. Prince Christian acknowledg- 
ing the kind congratulations and g<xid wishes of the Council on the occasion of 
the celebration by His Royal Highness of his eightietli birthday. The letter 
stated that His Royal Highness bad always been deeply interested in 
agricultui'e, especially in the work done by the Society, and expressed his 
hopes still in the future to assist in all that was being done by the Council tor 
the, good of agriculture in England. 

The Acting-President said it was with very deep regret that he had to 
acquaint the Council officially with the death of Earl Cawdor, who had been 
President of the Society in the year litOl, wheu the Show was held at Cardiff, 
Lord Cawdor had been elected a Member of Council in 1882, and a Trustee of 
the Society in 1900, in whicti office be continued until his death. He had 
filled with distinction many important public positions in the country’s 
service, and although his public duties prevented} his regular attendance at 
their meetings during the past few years, his colleagues on the Council would 
recall with gratitude the services he rentlered to the Society as Chairman of 
the Chemical Committee. They would always think of him as an able 
colleague, 67617 one would regret his death as a gi'cat loss, and many uould 
miss him as a true, loyal, and kind friend. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council, held on Wednesday, 
January 25, 1911, were taken as read and approved. 

One hundred and seven duly nominated candidates were admitted into 
tbe Soeiery as Members. 

The Report of the Fihance Committee was received and adopted, 
together with the Accounts and Balance Sheet for 1910 and the Estimate 
of Ordinary Receipts and Expenditure for 1911, these documents being 
esplained in detail by the Chairman of the Finance Committee. 

On the motion of Sir John Thoeold, seconded by Sir Gilbert green all, 
the Earl of Northbrook was elected a Trustee of the Society in the room of the 
hie Earl Cawdor. 
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Oil tlie nidtioii cif Sir John TlloKOliO, socondt’d by Mr. Adeane, Mr. 
Greaves was appointed a Vice-t^resideut of the Society. 

A Report was also received and adopted from the Special Committee. A 
sny-gestioiL that the officers of the Society should be asked to deliver lecture- 
to jrenibers had been approved. It had been arranged that the 
of these lectures should be given by their Eotanist, Professor Biilenj at 4 p.ut. 
on Tuesday, April 4 next. 

The Tuberculosis Experiment Committee’s Report was received anJ 
adopted. The Earl of Northbrook, in presenting this Report, said that 
although everything was going on satisfactorily at Woburn, hh regretted the 
progress of the demonstration had not been so rapid as was expected, 'i’hey 
liad experienced a greater difficulty than they anticipated in obtaining down- 
calving cows that reacted to the test. As the Council would see, out of tlu> 
first lot of twenty cows, only one reacted in a satisfactory manner. Of the 
th it'll lot of eleven, seven reacted. He thought that was proVhbly accountcii 
for by the fact that the first two lots were chiefly composed of young cows. 
The last lot were mainly old cows. They bad now at Woburn, eight cow.s 
which liad reacted the test, One cow had calved on Sunday. That calf 
had been carefully removed to the new buildings, and was being fed on 
sterilised milk. Every precaution was being taken against infection, and he 
hoped that in a short time they would have calves from the other seven 
cows. The Committee proposed to obtain seven more calves from reacting 
cows as soon as possible, and thus to bring the number of calves at Woburn tn 
fifteen. The remaining cows would be obtained during the course of the 
summer. 

Otiier business liaviug been transacti-d, the Council adjourned until 
Wednesday, April IDll. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5, 1911. 

At a Monthly Council, held at 16 Bedford Square, W.C,, the Right Ib'ii. 
AiLWYN E. Fellowes (Actiiig-Tresideut) in the Chair:— 

Present: — Trmteei.—lAx. J. Bowen- Jones, Mr. F. S. W. Cornwallis, Lord 
Middleton, the Earl of Northbrook, Sir John H.Thorold, Bart. 

Vice-Pranidentg. — Mr. C. 11. W. Adeane, Sir Richard P. Cooper, Bart., Mr. J. 
Marshall Hngdale, Mr. R. M. Greaves, Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart, the Hon. 
Cecil T. Parker, 

Other Memhen ef the Council. — Mr. T, L. Aveling, Mr, H, Dent Brockle- 
Imrst, Major-General J. F. Brocklehurst, C.V.O., C.B,, Mr. Davis Brown, Mr. 
R. G. Cuidcn, Mr. Richardson Carr, Mr. R. A. Cooper, M.l\. the Hon. John E. 
Cross, Mr. James Falconer. Mr. Howard Frank, Mr. E. A. Hamlyn, Mr. Joseph 
Harris, Mr. W. Harrison, Sir A. G. Hazlerigg, Bart., Mr. John Howard llowiird. 
Mr. J. Tj. Luddington, Mr. Alfred Mansell, Mr, Ernest Mathews, Mr. W. A. 
May, Mr. C. Middleton, Mr. G. Norris Mid wood, Mr. Henry Overman, Mr, H. 
Ct. Patterson, Mr. C. M. S. Pilkingfon, Mr. G. G. Rea, Mr. F. Reynard, Mr. G 
C. Rogers, Mr. Fred Smith, Mr. H. if. Smith, Mr. George Taylor, Mr. C. 
Tindall, Mr. A. P. Turner, Mr. E. V. V. AVlieeler, Mr, C. W, Wilson, and 
Mr. L. G. Wrigley. 

The following Members of the Norwich Local Committee were also 
present The Lord Mayor of Norwich, Lord Hastings, and Mr. E. W. Beck 
(Local Secretary). 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council, held on Wodnesdav. 
February 22, 1911 , were taken as reiid and approved. 

Lord Aldenham. Mr, R. M. Greaves, Captain A. II, Steele, and the E;u'l o" 
Winchilsea were elected as Governors, and 128 duly nominattxl candidates 
were admitted into the Society as Members. 

The Report of the Finance Committee was ])resented, and adopted witSi 
the omission of a paragraph respecting a scheme suggested by the Comnditee 
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for Mjpei’annuatioii and Invalidity Insurajico of the Secretary ami some of the 
members of the staff. Mr. Adkake having explained the proposed sebetuo in 
detail, and answered a namber of questions asked by Members of Council, it 
was, on the motion of Mr. H. A. Coopek, seconded by Mr. Dent Bkockle- 
HtJKST, decided to postpone the further consideration of the matter until the 
next meeting. 

In presenting the Report of the Implement Committee, Mr. Oreaves 
said he thought the Council would agree that at Xerwich they hardly expectal 
to have a larger application for space than at Liverpotd. As a matter of fact, 
however, the amount of shedding applied for was greater than it had been for 
some years. 

Authority was given for the Seal of the Society to be aflixed to the 
Agreement with Messrs. Kdward Wood k Sons for the erection of the Showyard 
at Norwich. 

Other business having been transacted, tiie Council adjourned , until 
Waluesday,' M ay 3, 1911, 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 3, 1911. 

At a Montiily Council, held at 1C Bedhml Square, W.C., the Right Mon. 

Aiwyn K. Fellowes (Acting-President) in the Chair - 

Present: — Trustees. — H.K.H. Prince Chrisfian, K.G., >lr. -J. Bowen-Jones, 
the Earl of Coventry, the Duke of nevonsliire, the Earl of Northbrook, SR- 
.lolin H. Thorold, Bart. 

Vioe-Fresidents. — Mr. C. K, W. Adeane, Sir Richard ih Cooper, Bart., Mr. 
Percy Orutohley, Mr. J. Marshall Dugdale, Mr. R. M. Greaves, Sir Gilbert 
Greenall, Bart. 

0^/ier Members of the Cowic'd.—Mw 1), T. Alexander, Mr. T. L, Aveling, 
Mr, H. Dent Brocklehurst, Major-General J. i\ Brocklehurst, C.V.O., C.B,, 
the Hon. John E. Cross, Mr, J. T. C. Eadie, Mr. Arthur E, Kvaus, Mr. James 
Falconer, Mr, Howard Frank, Mr. W. T. Game, Mr. E. A. Hamlyn, Mr, Joseph 
Harris, Sir A. G. Hazlerigg, Bart., Major il. G. iienderson, M.P., Mr. J. H, 
Hine, Mr. Artlitir Hiscock, Mr, R. W. Hobbs, Mr. "W. F. Ingram. Mr. Alfred 
Mansell, Mr. Ernest Mathews, Mr. C. Middleton, Mr. G, Norris Midwoai, Mr. 
T. H. Miller, Mr. Henry Overman, Mr. R. G. Patterson, Mr, G. M. S. Pilkington, 
Mr. H. F. Plumptre, Mr. W, A. Prout, Mr. F. Reynard, the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon, K.G., Viscount Ridley. Mr. C, C. Rogers, Mr. W. Scoby, Mr. Fred 
Smith, Mr. H. H. Smitli, Mr. George Taylor, Mr. C. W. Tindall, Mr, E. V. V. 
Wheeler, and Mr. C. W. Wilson. 

Oovernors.—^iv. W. F. Holt Beever and ilr. Harold Swithinbank. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council, held on Wednesday, April 
■k 1911, were taken as read and approved. 

Sir .James H. Domville, Bart., Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., M.P., and the Right 
Hon. Sir Edgar Speyer, Bart., were elected as Governors, and forty-eight 
duly nominated candidate.^: were admitted into the .Society as Members. 

The Actinb - Pkesideni announced that Mr. Arthur E. Evans, of 
Bi'oiiwylfa, Wrexham, had been elected the representative for the Division of 
Xortli Wales, in succession to Mr. Greaves. Mr. Evans was well known 
Ui many of them, and he was sure he would receive a very hearty welcome 
*0 iheir meetings. 

The AOTiNO-PRKfliDENT referred to the fact that a very old Memlter of the 
*'ouni'il of tbe Royal Agricultural Society had on the previouR <lay coinplcieil 
Ids eightieth year. He referred to '<ir Walter Gilbcy, a gentleman who had 
‘d'vays taken a very deep interest in their Society, and be was sure they 
woiikl all wish to send him their most hearty congratulations on tliat most 
^appy event. 


G a 'ji 
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On the motion of Mr, Adexhe, seconded by the Duke of Dbvokshire, 
the following resolution was unanimously passed : — 

“ That the Finance Committee be requefited to carry out the Insurance Scheme 
which has now been laid before the Council, and that they have power to set. aside 
such sum of inouey not exceeding 9,000 E-, the interest of which will be sufficient to 
pay the necessary premiums. This sum to he held in the names of the following 
Trustees:— The Duke of Devonshire, the Earl of Northbrook, the Bight Hon, Ailwyn 
Fellowes, and Mr. Cornwallis." 

Mr. Bowen- Jones, in presenting the Report of the Chemical Committee, 
called the attention of the Council to the fact that their visit of inspection to 
the Woburn Farm had been fixed for July 27, which was the day after the 
Meeting of the Council succeeding the Show. The annual visit of Members 
had been fixed for the following day. Last year he was pleased to say that 
over seventy of their Members attended the meeting and evinced the greatest 
interest in the work at the Farm. There was no reason to suppose — but 
rather otherwise — that they would have a smaller number at this year’s 
gathering. With reference to the approaching visit of Colonial Ministers, 
the Committee were of opinion that it would not be inappropriate that these 
distinguisheti gentlemen should be invited to inspect the scientific develop- 
ment of the Society’s work at Woburn, as well as to attend the Show of Stock 
and Implements that was to be held at Norwich. Of course, the Committee 
recognised that this was a matter entirely for the consideration and decision 
of the Council, but he felt he was not wrong in saying that there would be 
much of interest and also of instruction in what these gentlemen would see 
if they went to Woburn. lie could only say that if the visit took place the 
Members of the Committee would do everything in their power to make it 
successful in every way. 

The Acting -President said that, with regard to the latter part of Mr. 
Bowen- Jones' remarks, the question of a visit to Woburn by the Colonial 
Ministers of Agriculture was being considered in connection with the other 
ariaiigemcnts that were being made for them. 

The SecbbTARY announced that the Trustees of the Queen Victoria 
Gifts” Fund had decided to make a grant to the Royal Agricultural 
Benevolent Institution of 140Z. for the year 1911, to be distributed as fourteen 
grants of lOi. each to the five male candidates, five married couples, and four 
female candidates who polled the largest number of votes in their class and 
who would not this year receive grants from any other fund in connection 
with the Royal Agricultural Benevolent^nstitution. 

A letter was read from the Small Holdings and CouDty Life section of the 
Festival of Empire, inviting the Society to appoint a representative as a 
member of a Committee formed for the purpose of convening a Congress, and 
was referred for consideration to the Committee of Selection, 

Other business having been transacted, the Council adjourned until 
Wednesday, May 31. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 31, 1911. 

At a Monthly Council, held at 16 Bedford Square, W,C., the Right Hon. 

Ailwyn E. Fellowes (Acting- President) in the Chair : — 

Present : Mr. J. Bowen- Jones, Mr. F. S. W. Cornwallis, Tjoid 
Moreton, the Earl of Northbrook, Sir John H. Thorold, Bart. 

Vice^PretideiUs. — Mr, C. R. W. Adeane, Sir Richaifi P. Cooper, Bart.. 
Mr. Percy Crutchley, Mr. J. Marshall Dngdale, Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart,, 
the Hon. C, T. Parker, the Earl of Yarlwrougb. 

Other Members of the Council. — Mr. H. Dent Brocklehurst, Mr. Davis 
Brown, Mr. R. G. Carden, the Hon. John E. Cross, Mr. H. Budding, Mr. James 
Falconer, Mr. E. A. Hamlyu, Lord Harlech, Mr. Joseph Harris, Mr. W. Harri- 
Bon, Mr. Bayntiin Hippisley, Mr. W. J. Hosken, Mr. J. Howard Howard. 
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Hr. W. F. Ingram, Mr. Alfred Mansell, Mr. W, A. May, Mr. 0. Midclleton. Mr. 
G. Norris Midwood, Mr. W. Nocton, Mr. Henry Oyerman, Mr, K. G. Patterson, 
Mr. W. A. Front, Mr. F. Reynard, Mr. C, C.' Rogers, Mr. E. Stanvforth, 
Mr. C. W. Wilson, and Mr. L. C. Wrigley, 

The following Members ol the Norwicli Local Committee were also 
•ji-esent Lord Hastings, with Mr, Arnol<l H, Miller and Mr. E. W. Beck 
'bocal Honorary Secretaries). 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council, held on Wednesday, April 
b 1911, were taken as read and approved. 

One hundred and eighteen duly nominated candidates were admitted into 
the Society as Members. 

The Secretary rea<i the following letter, whi(‘li hatl been received by the 
Acting- President from Sir Walter Gil bey 

MV Pear FEELOWES,—! was very much toucltcd by your kind letter. It was 
very nice indeed of my coUeagues on the Council of the I loyal Agricultural Society 
to think of me on the occasion of my eightieth birthday Jiindlv convey them 
my warmest thajiks. 

Tours sincerely, 

(Signed) Walter Gilbey. 

The Report of the Finance Coiniiiittee was received and mlopted ; and 
OB the motion of Mr. Adeane, eeoonded by Sir Gilbert Gbeenall, it was 
resolved : “ That the Secretary he empowered to issue to any duly nominated 
candidate for membership of the Society, on receipt of the annual sub- 
scription, a badge admitting the candidate to the same privileges as a 
Member during the forthcoming Sliow at Norwich : the formal election of such 
candidate to be considered by the Council at their next ordinary meeting.” 

The Report of the Chemical and Wobnrn Oonnnittee having been raid, a 
discussion thereon ensued. The Report was eventually received and adopted 
suhject to an amendment referring a question to the Finance tmd Special Com- 
mittees instead of to the Finance Committee alone, as recommended by the 
Chemical Committee. 

A resolution was adopted, on the motiim of Mr. Bowen-Jonks, seconded 
by Mr. Christopher Middleton, empowering the Cliemical and Woburn 
Committee to seek an interview with the Board of Agriculture or the Develop- 
ment Commissioners in connection with the Society's application for a grant 
from the Development Fund in aid of the Woburn Experimental Station. 

The Right Hon. AiLWYN E. Felloes, in the unavoidable absence of the 
Duke of Devonshire (Chairman), reported that the Special Committee had had 
before them a suggestion that the Society’s gold medal should be awarded for 
original research on any agricultural subject, or any of the cognate agricultural 
sciences. It had been resolved to refer the matter to the Expert Sub- 
Committee, with the request that they would consider the matter, and draw up 
a scheme for submission to the full Committee in July next. 

On a motion from the Chair, it was resolved that the Seal of the Society 
111' fixed to a power of attorney for the transfer of 11,000/. Consols into the 
Dames of the four Trustees in connection with the Superannuation Scheme. 

Other business having been transa.cted| the (''onncil adjourned until 
Tuesday, June 27, in the Norwich Showyard, 


TUESDAY, JUNE 27, 1911. 

At a Monthly Council, held in the Showyard at Nor^^ch, the Right Hon. 
Ailwyn E. Fellowes (Acting-President) in the Chair:— 

Present;— rrwstew.— Sir J. B. Bowen-Joues, B.ivt.. Mr, F. S- W. Cornwallis, 
Lord Middleton, the Earl of Northbrook, Sir John H. Iborald. Bart. , 

C. R. W. Adeane, Sir Richard P. hooper Barh. 
Mr, Percy Crutchley, Mr, R. M. Greaves, Sir Gilbert (Tteenall, Bart., the Hon. 
Cecil T. Parker. 
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Other ^fem.hen of the Ootmcil. — Mr. D. T. Alexauder, Mr. T. L, Avelin'j, 
Mr. Da^fis Brown, Mr. T. A. Buttar, Mr. K, G. Carden, the Hon. J. E. Crosv 
Mr, Heniy Budding, Mr. Arthur E. Etshs, Mr. Jame^ Falconer, Mr. Howaiii 
Frank, Mr. W. T. Game, Mr. James W, Glover, Mr. E. A. Uamlyn, Mr. 
Joseph Harris, Mr. Williani Harrison, Sir Arthur G. Hazlerigg, Bart., Mr. J. H. 
Hine, Mr. Arthur Hiscock, Mr. R, W. Hobbs, Mr. W. J, Hosken, Mr. J. Howaiil 
Howard, Mr. W. F. Ingram, Mr. J. L. Luddington, Mr. Alfred Mansell, Mr, 
Ernest Mathews, Mr. Wm. A. May, Mr. Christopher Middleton, Mr. G, 
Norris Midwood, Mr. T. Horrocks Miller, Mr, Wm. Nocton, Mr. Henry 
Overman, Mr. Claude M. S, Pilkington, Mr, H, Fitz waiter Plumptre, Mr. W. 
Front, Mr.G, G. Rea, Mr. Frederick Reynard, Mr. C. Coltman Rogers, Mr, John 
Rowell, Mr. Wm. Scohy, Mr. F'red Smith, Mr. George Taylor, Sir. C, \V. 
Tindall, Mr. Arthur P. Turner, Mr. E. V. V. Wheeler, Mr. C. W, Wilson, aiiil 
Mr. Louis C. Wrigley. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council, held on May Jl, 1911, were 
taken as read and approved. 

The Secretary reported tlie receipt of letters from the Norfolk Club. 
Norwich, the Cromer Club, Cromer, and the Yare and Bure Sailing Club, 
inviting Members of Council to become honorary members of these thrtr 
bodies during the period of the Show, and iustructioas were given for these 
letters to be acknowledged with thanks. 

On the motion of the Acting-President, seconded by Sir Gilbert 
Gkeenall (Honorary Director), it was resolverl : 

“That the best thanks of tho Society are due and are hereby tendered to— 

(a) The Officials of the General Post Office for the efficient postal and 

telegraphic arrangements. 

(b) The Chief Commissioner of Polioe for the efficient service rendered by 

the detachment of Metropolitan Polioe on duty in the Showyaxd. 

(p) The Chief Constables of the City of Norwich and the County of 
Norfolk for the efficient police arrangements in connection with the 
Show. 

id) The Second East Anglian Field Ambulance Corps for the efficient 
Ambulance arrangements. 

(«} Messrs, Barclay & Co. for the efficient services rendered by their 
officials in connection with local banking arrangements, 

(/) Messrs. Shaud, Mason ifc Co., for the provision of Fire Engines and for 
the efficient arrangements in connection with the Fire Station in the 
Showyard. 

((7) Messrs. Trevor, Page A Co,, Norwich, for decorating and furnishing the 
Royal Pavilion. tk. 

(h) Messrs. Daniels Bros., Limited, Norwich, fur providing the Flortil 
Decorations near the Pavilions, Ac. 

ii) Messrs. Ransomes, Sims A Jefferies, for the loan of a Steam Engine 
for supplying Motive Power to the Dairy." 

Thanks were also tendered to all the exhibitors in the Agricnltuial 
Education and Forestry Exhibition, and to those gentlemen who were >o 
kind as to lend motor care and offer hospitality to the Judges of Plantations, 

Letters of thanks were ordered to be addressed to various other individual, 
firms, &c., who had rendered assistance in connection wdth the Show. 

It was resolved, on the motion of the Hon. Cecil T. Parker, sccmi-iel 
by Mr. PERCY Crutchley, that the Ac Ling- President, Honorary Director, 
and one of the Stewards of Finance, be authorised to issue cheques on the 
Society’s account in discharge of accounts arising out of the Show. 

A question raised by the Hon. Cecil Parker, as to the omission of certain 
exhibitors to provide leading sticks for bulls, was referred to the Stock Prizes 
Committee for consideration when drawing up the regulations for ihe 
Doncaster Show. 

The Acting* President said there was one matter he wished to biinu 
forward which was not on the agenda paper. There was a gentleman in fliat 
county, Mr. Robert Fellowes, of Shotesham, a kinsman of his, who was iiinet.y 
years of age. He was well known as an agnculturist and as a sportsman. 
He bad been elected in the year 1850, and thus had been a Member b'V 
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-ixty-oiie ycarfl, paying the annuiil subs(‘ri|)tion. He thought, if the Ouincil 
'.70uid ugi-ee, that^tiiey siiouUl make him a Life Guveiuor from liial day. 

Mr. Robert Fellowes wa^. tliereupou transferred ro (lie list of Life 
(Jovernoi’s of the Society, 

The Council then adjourned until Wednesday, July 26, IDll. at IJ a.m., at 
16 Bedfor<l Square, London, WhC. 


Iprocee&ings at 

(general flDeeting of Sovernors anb members, 

HELD iN THE 

LARGE TENT IN THE SHOWTARD AT NORWICH, 

TUESDAY, JUNE 27, 1911. 

THE BIGHT HON. AILWYN FELLOWES (ACTING-PRESIDENT) IN THE CHAIR. 


There was a very large attendaiiee in the tent, and amongst those on the 
platform were : The Earl of Nm-thbrook, Lord Hastings, Lord Middleton, the 
Hon, Cecil T. Parker, Sir J. B. Bowen-Jones, Bart., (Sir Richard Cooper, Bart., 
Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., Sir Arthur G. Haxlerigg. Bait,. Sir John Thorold, 
Bart., Mr. C. R. \V. Adeane, Mr. Davis Brown, Mr. T, A. Ruttar, Mr. K. G. 
Carden, Mr. F. S. \V. Cornwallis, Mr. Percy Crutcldey, Mr. Henry Duddiiig, 
Mr. Arthur E. Evans, Mr, James Falconer, Mr. Howard Frank, Mr. W. T'. 
Game, Mr, Jas. W. Clover, Mr. R. M. Greaves, Jlr. Josepli Harris, Mr. Win. 
Harrison. Mr. Arthur Hiscock, Mr, R. \V. Hobbs, Mr. W, J. Hosken, Mr. J, 
Howard Howard, Mr. VV, F. Ingram, Mr. J. L. Luddington, Mr. Alfred Mansell, 
Ml'. Ernest Mathews, Mr. W. A. May, Mr. Christopher Miildleton, Mr. G. 
Norris Midwood, Mr. Wm. Nocton, Mr. Henry Overman, Mr. Claude M. S. 
['illdngfcoD, Mr. H. Fitzwalter Plumptve, Mr. George G. Rea, Mr. C, Coltman 
Rogers, Mr. John Rnwell. Mr. Wm. Scoby, Mr. Fi'ed Binith, Mr. C, ^V. Tindall, 
Mr. Arthur P. Turner, Mr. iiOuis C. Wi’igley. Sir Thomas Elliott, the Lord 
M'ayor of Norwich, Mr. G. M. Chamberlin, Mr. Russell J. Colinan, Ac. 


Acting-PresidenFs Opening Remarks. 

The Acting- Presideht, in opening the [iroceetlings, said he felt it a very 
great honour to preside over that meeting of Governors and Members at what 
was the seventy-second “country meeting “ of the Royal Agiicultural Society, 
and the Show at which His Gracious Majesty bad consented to be their 
President. (Applause.) While mentioning His Maje.sty‘s name lie thought 
lie had better at once read a telegram svhich had been sent from Buckingham 
I'alace that moniing, the terms of which were : — 


■‘To Ailwyn Fellowes. 

“‘Royal Agi'icultonil Show, Norwicli. 

“1 am delighted to bear that the Royal Agrirultiirnl Sbo-w has been opened 
umler iucb favourable auspices, and that the hope expressed in my letter to you 
of January 23 that we shall be able to record an eminently successful Show has 
been realised. Please convey to tlm Governors and Members at the General 
Meeting my sincere appreciation of all they have done to bring about this result. 
I much look forward to visiting the Show to-morrow, and to tboaking you per- 
sonally for the very etficient manner you have discharged the duties of President 
01 the“ Society on my hehalf, i>t.. 

‘•(Signed) GEORGE. R.I.' 


That telegram, the Chairman said, showet! once again the deep interest 
His Maje.sty took in that great Society, and he was sure they were all grateful 
to him for what he had done. (Applause.) It was well known to them all 
that His Majesty’s country home was in that county. At Sandringham he 
learnt his farming, and they might congratulate His Majesty, on the great 
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success of iiis animals in the show-ring, ami eipresa the hope that it^as o:,:y 
the bo"innuig of many successes in the future. (Applause.) ^ The King limf 
shown lately a still greater interest in their Society by conferring upon one nf 
its oldest and most respected Members of Council a high honour. (Hear, 
bear 1 He was quite sure he was expressing the feelings of all in that tent 
and of agriculturists all over the country when he heartily congratulated bir 
•Bowen Bowen-Jones, Bart., on the honour which had been conferred upon him. 

When, last December, the Members did him the honour of e^ing him 
their Acting-President, he promised them a lovely Showground, and he thought 
that that promise had’beeu fulfilled. (Applause.) Through the kinto auii 
generosity of his good friend Mr. Bussell Colman they wer^to his mmd 
Lembled on one of the finest Showyards that the Society had ever had smee 
Windsor in the year 1889, and the thanks of all of them were due to Mr, 

the Show was held at Norwich twenty-five y^rs ap the RoyaJ 
At^ricultural Society wanted 62 acres ; to-day the Show, through the growth 
of" their great Society, now occupied 12.i acres. Since 1886 the horticultural, 
forestry agricultural education, and horse-shoeing sections had been estabhslied. 

As re^rds the Horticultural Exhibition, he thought they would find, when 
the tents* were opened that afiernoon, one of the finest horticultural dispkjs 
which had ever been seen in this country. Then, as regards forestry, he was 
elad to know that the landowners of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire 
S supported it right royally. One other matter, and one which he was sure 
would be of interest to his good friend Sir Thomas Elliott, and through him 
to the President of the Board of Agriculture, was that they had established 
prizes for plans of houses and buildings for small holdings, which were really 

increasing to a great extent in their county of Norfolk. 

Then, as regards the membership of that Society. They now stood a 
10 500 odd but if he might be allowed to say so, in bis humble ludgmcnt that 
1 aVery poor figure for the whole of England and Walea. He hoped to see 
)he daywhL the membership of that Sodety, wh.ch was doing sue , g^ui 
work ilr the agriculturists of the kingdom, would be largely increased. They 
in Norfolk had led the way. They had, he was glad U) know, through the 
kiadne<js of many in the county, lieen able to raise their number of Members 
from 3 T 4 on 1 this ^ear to 746-Capplanse)-and what o.e county 

had done other counties could do with a litt le work. He reminded them 0 
well-known passage which their President used when he came back from hb 
Colonial tour Talking of the Colonies, he said, “Wake up, England. 
Might they not say to-day, “Wake up, Agricultural England ; join the premier 
Society, and help on the good work that it has done for so many years, a 
can do in the future." (Hear, hear.) 

As regai-ds the financial position of the Society, he thought it 
satisfLto^, but, at the same time, it required careful watching. He akay- 
noticed that when a certain sum was put to reserve there were certain p ) 
who liked to spend money ; but, thank goodness, they haa an excellent and a 
tutlirn^ChancellL’ of the Exchequer" in Mr Adeane and he ^ 
Sin that neither he nor Sir Gilbert GreenaU would ever stand waste 
extravagance in the management of the Society. (Applause.) 

He ^lieved the Society now stood in as fine and 
it bad ever done. And to what was this due ? It was due m a great 
to the Members themselves, who were taking more interest in ^ 

qaestionT It was also due to that loyal body of StewardB, who worW^ 
and late for the benefit of the Show ; and it was due, above all, ‘ ,5 

work and good organisation and the good tact and courtesy ^ ( 

GreenaU their U worary Director~(applnuse)~and it was due also a gi 
deal to tiieir excellent staff— Mr. MoRow and his staff at ^e^^ord Squaic. 

SomeZple were a little upset that there had not been a better attendan^^i 
at tSoiv on the previous day, but he thought it was to be explained by 
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Jp.et that there had been a lai'f^e increase of Members in the eomity, who, of 
ctiurse, came into the Showyarrl free, and also tliat there wore a great many 
season ticket holders. 

Farm Prize Awards. 

At the request of the Chairman, the Secrktaky read the awards in the 
Farm Prize Competition (see page exxiv.). 

Plantations and Home Nurseries. 

Mr. McUow also rea^i out the awards of the judges of plantations and home 
aai’scries in Norfolk, Sufiolk, and Cambridgeshire (see pp. exxv. and exxvi.). 

Plans of Small Holdings Buildings. 

In the competition for plans of house and buildings suitable for a mixed 
farm not exceeding .50 acres in extent, the awards of the judges were 
announced as on page exxiv. 


Thanks to Lord Mayor and Corporation. 

Sir GtILBERT Q-BBENAtL, moving a resolution of thanks to the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation of Norwich, said that was a business meeting, and therefore 
he hoped that, in simply and briefiy proposing the resolution placed in his hands, 
it would not be thought that the Society was not fully alive to the gi-eat work 
and hospitality of the Lord Mayor, supported by the Corporation, of Norwich. 
Ever since the Show officials had been working there they had received every 
kindness from the Lord Mayor. He had done everything in his power to 
make the Show a success, and had been backed up throughout by the Cor- 
poration of the City. (Hear, hear.) Therefore, he begged lo move : “ That 
the best thanks of the Society are due, and are hereby tendered, to the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of Norwich for their cordial reception of the Society. ’ 
Mr. C. R. W.ADEANE, in seconding the motion, said their Chairman that 
day had paid him the compliment of being stubborn in the interests of the 
Society, but, however stubborn he might be, be could assure those present that 
he needed no driving to second this resolution, which was no formal matter, 
because they all realised that, however perfect their Show might be in itself, 
it could not be a success unless it received the good will and hearty co-operation 
of the locality to which it made its visit. The Society had always been 
extremely fortunate in the welcome it received, but never could the warmth 
and kindness of the reception be greater than had been the case in the present 
instance. This was almost entirely due to the Lord Mayor and Corporation 
of Norwich, and the Society gave them their most hearty thanks. 

The resolution having been adopted, , , j 

The Lord Mayor op Norwich, on behalf of tlie city, acknowledged the 
cordial expressions of thanks for the little they had been able to do to make 
the meeting this year a success. He need hardly remind those present that 
the city and county lived almost entirely, directly or indirectly, through 
amcultiire. It had been a great pleasure to welcome the Society that week. 
If the efforts of the citizens met with the Societys satisfaction, they were 
very amply repaid. (Applause.) 


Thanks to Local Oommittee. 

The Earl of Northbrook had pleasure in moving that the Society’s thanks 
be tendered to the Norwich Local Committee for their exertions to the 

BuccessoE the Show. He thought it would be obvious to all o lb cm that the 
8UCWSS of those Shows must depend to a great extent upon the local suppuit 
they received. They ^^■erc fortunate tins year in liavmg been associated with 
an able and business-like Committee, and also in having tlie co-operation a id 
assistance of a number of influential gentlemen resident in the ci ^ 

They desired to express to the Local Committee their apitrecia ion o ' ® ’ 
work that they had done, and the help they liad given in promoting ‘he 
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of t\ie Show. He desired particularly to express their thanks to the Chairman 
of the Local Committee, the Lord Mayor of Norwich, the local honorary secre- 
taries, Mr. B. W. Beck and the Town Clerk (Mr. Arnold Miller), and last, bui 
not least, to Mr. G. M. Chamberlin, who had taken the keenest interest in aii 
the preparations and had given most valuable assistance. 

The Hon. Cecil Pabkdh said that, having once been chairman of a local 
committee, and having been brought much in contact with these bodies in 
previous years, he knew what a great deal depended upon the work they did. 
He had much pleasure in seconding the resolution, which was then put to th-. 
meeting and unanimously agreed to, 

Mr. G. M. CHAMBERLttr desired to return grateful thanks to Lord "North- 
brook and Mr. Parker for the terms in which they had proposed this reBolutiori. 
He was sure Lord Northbrook would forgive him for reminding him of a little, 
mistake he had made. The Chairman of the Local Committee was not the 
Lord Mayor, but Mr. Ailwyn Fellowes. He made that remark because lie 
amsidered that Norwich had done remarkably well in providing nearly 6,000/, 
towards the funds raised in connection with the Show, but Mr. Fellowes must 
forgive him for saying that the money had been very easily got mainly on 
account of his personality and popularit.y. 

Tbanks to Railway Companies, 

Mr. F, S. W. CoKNWALLiS said it was his pleasant duty and privilege, as 
Senior Steward of Implements, to propose that the best thanks be given to the 
railway companies. Addressing Mr. Fellovves, he said that when that gentle- 
man and other railway directors read the announcement not long ago tlmt 
their great soldier and organiser, Lord Kitchener, had become a director of the 
South-Eastern and Chatham Railway Company, he thought they all xealiscil 
that they would liave to look to their laurels. He did not know whether lh.it 
fact had spurred on the Great Eastern Railway, or whether it was their deter- 
mination to {In their best for the Royal Agricultural Society, that had enabled 
them, in tire midst of unprecedented difficulties atid great stress of traffic 
consequent on the Coronation festivities, to deliver the implements and live 
stock with a punctuality that he did not remember ever to have been exceeded. 
They must remember one other thing, and one that spoke volumes for the 
railway company. Throughout all their arduous work, from the hum blest 
driver oCa waggon to the highest officials, he had not seen a single person in the 
slightest degree out of temper. It showed the spirit in which the railway 
people had approached their difficult task. He understood it was greatly 
owing to Mr. Fellowes’ efforts as Deputy Chairman of the Company, as well as 
those of Mr. F, G. Randall, the Superintendent of the Line, and Mr.W.C. May, 
the Goods Manager, that this satisfactory' state of affairs had been brought 
about. 

Mr. Joseph Harris (Steward of Stock) formally seconded the motion, 
wliich w'as unanimously passed. ,, 

Mr. Fellowes, on behalf of the railway company, returned thanks. From 
the Board of Directors down to the humblest porter on the line, their aim and 
object had been to do everything they could for the success of the Show, and 
he could not speak too highly of the work, not only of the officials in London, 
but also of the local officials at Norwich. 

Members’ Remarks, 

At this stage the Chaimiaii inquired whether any Governor or Member had 
any remarks to make or suggestions to offer for the consideration of the Council. 

No Member, however, rose to take advantage of the invitation. 

Thanks to Chairman. 

Sir Thomas Elliott pr(jpose<l a vote of thanks to the Acting-Presidciu 
for his services in the Chair. Evei’y one wouhl testify to "Mr. Fellowes un- 
selfish services in the interests of agriculture. He was a man not only of heiul 
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but also of heai’t, and he 'was not unly rcspeeted. but was re^rded with 
feelings of what might be called affection ami even of love. He was a man 
who, whatever his band fincieth to do, does it with all bis might. He had 
shown these qualities in his various capacities, as Prfisidcnt of the Local 
Committee, Acting- President of the Society, and Deputy Chairman of the 
G.E. Railway Company. In fact, he seemk to be a ki'ud of Pooh-Bah in 
connection with the Show. (Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. JosBrn Maetin said ho felt complimented that he had been asked to 
second the resolution. For thirty years he had been a Member of Council, but 
old age must have its place, He was very pleased to l>e there and to meet old 
faces. Allusion had been made to the Grtiat Fastcrti Railway Company. He 
could remember the time when the shares of the Company stood at 18^. apiece, 
and all the carriages were ticketed, “This is the property of Bo-a^d-s^).” 
(Laughter.) When the, railway was opened to Ely the guards ickIc on top of 
the carriages. He aLo recalled the placing of luggage on the tops ai carriages 
under tarpaulin covers. While on the Council he liad gal under several 
Fresi<leiits, but he did not hesitate to say that Mr. Ailwyn Fellowes was equal 
to any, inferior to none, and superior fn many. 

The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation, and on Mr. Fellow es rising 
to reply, he w'as greeted with cheers. 

When it was decided, said Mr, Felbowes, that the Show should visit the 
emnnty in which he was born and in which he bad lived all his life, he had 
determined, as Acting-President for the year, to do everything he could to help 
to make the Show a success, and he trusted that on Friday it would >)e found 
that it had been a great success. All through the last .si.v months he had 
received nothing but kindness and assistance from everybody connected with 
the county and city. There had not been a thing which the Local Committee 
lad asked of a landowner, farmer, or anybody else tlial had been declined. 
Applause.) Korfolk and Norwich had been determined to do everything they 
^ould to make the Show a big success. He was deeply grateful to all of thein, 
md more than gi-ateful to Mr. Beck and the Town Clerk for their assistance. 
It was not often now that one got a great body of agriculturists before one, 
md he w^anted to tell hi.s Norfolk friends that it w’as being stated that many 
local Meinhevs had just joined tlie Society for this year only in view of the 
Show. He appealed to them to stick to the “ Royal.” T^et them not support- 
it for one year and then drop out. It was the cheapest investment of a 
sovereign they had ever made in tlieir lives. Let them stick on the.mselves 
and also endeavour to get more new Members. He wanted ins Norfolk friends 
who had put the Society in the position it now oc<“ii]utid to helfi to keep it 
there, (Applause.) 


Vote of Thanks to Mr. CoUnan. 

He concluded by moving ; '‘Tliat the best thanks of the Society are due, 
and are hereby tmdered, t-o Mr. Russell Culmau lor his kindness 
such a beautiful site for the Society’s Show of 1911.” No words of hts wmro 
ne(;es 9 Hry to ask their acceptance of that resolution, because he w'as sure they 
were all of one mind with regard to it. . , , ^ i 

Sir Gilbert Grebnall, in seeomling the motion, said tliafc never smee he 
bad been connected with the Show had it been held on such a beautiful site. 
Neither had he seen a sliowground that stood the ram like that one. bmcc the 
Show preparations commenced they had been cutting down Mr. Co man s recs 
and doing other things of the kind, but Mr. Golman had always met them 
sniiliogly and never objected to anything. Mhen they were on the land of 
people like that it made matters very easy. He desired to thank Mr. Colman 
very nurch for his kindness to Iiim personally. 

The motion was entluisiastically carried. _ 

Mr. Russell Colmai?, who was greeted vvith applause ou rising, expiesset 
bis very great pleasure at meeting the Membcm of the Royal Agricultural 
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S<iC 3 eLy at Crown Point. His most prominent thought and anxiety had bo i; 
that they slionkl have the ground which suited their requirements. He wa-; 
glad to see them there in such numbers, and he hoped that the figures at tijc 
en(i of tiie week would be such as to make the Show a very good one fo3- t!„' 
Royal Agricultural Society. 

Cheers having been given for Mrs. Fellowes who was present in the tent, 
the meeting then terminated. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 26, 1911. 

At a Monthly Council, held at Ifi Bedford Square, W.C., the Eight Hon, 

Sir Ailwyn Fellow es, K.C.V.O. {Acting- Pi“eBideat), in the Chair 

Present;— Sir J. B. Bowen-Jqnes, Bart., the Earl of Coventry, the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lord More ton, the Earl of Northbrook. 

Vice-Presidents. — Mr, C. E. W. Adeane, Sir Richard Cooper, Bart., Mr. 
Percy Ci'utchley, Mr J. Marshall Dugdale, Mr. E. M. Greaves, Sir Gilbert 
Greenall, Bart., the Hon. C. T. Parker. 

Other Members of the Council. — Mr, T. L, Aveling, Major-General J, F 
Brocklehurst, C.V.O., C.B., Mr. Howard Frank, Mr. E. A. Hamlyn, Lord 
Harlech, Mr. Joseph Harris, Mr. W, Harrison, Sir A. G. Hazlerigg, Bart,, 
Mr. R. W. Hobbs, Mr. W. J. Hosken, Mr. Ernest Mathews, Mr. W. A. May, 
Mr. W. Nocton, Mr. Henry Overman, Mr. F. Reynard, Mr. C. C. Rogers, Mr. 
Fred Smith, Mr. E. W. Stanyforth, Mr. George Taylor, Mr. C. W. Tindall, Mr. 
E. V. V. Wheeler. 

Governor. — Mr. Harold Swithinbank. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council, held on Tuesday, June 
27, in the Norwich Showyard, were taken as read and approved. 

Ninety-six duly nominated candidates were admitted into the Society as 
Members. 

The Report of the Finance Committee was received and adopted, and 
Mr. Adeane made a statement with regard to thfe Scheme of Insurance of the 
Se<'.retarial Staff. 

On the motion of Mr. Adeane, seconded by Sir Gilbert Greenall, it was 
resolved ; “That, in order to facilitate the winding up of the accounts for the 
Norwich Show as early as possible, authority be given for the issue, during 
the recess, of orders on the Society’s Bankers for the payment of accounts 
connected with the Show.” 

Authority was given for the sealing of documents in connection with the 
scheme for the Insurance of the Secretarial Staff. 

Other business having been transacted, the Council adjourned over the 
autumn recess until Wednesday, October 2o, 19U, 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1911. 

At a Monthly Council, held at Ifi Bedford Square, W.C„ the Right Hon. 
Sir Ailwyn Fellowes, K.C.V.O. (Acting- President), in the Chair 
Present:— Prince Christian, K.G., Sir J. B. Bowen-Joiies. 
Bart., the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Moreton, Sir John H. Thorold, 

Vice-Presidents.— C. R. W. Adeane, Mr. Percy Crutchley, Sir Gilbert 
Greenall, Bart,, the Hon. G. T. Parker, , 

Other Members of the Couiicil.—Uv. T, L. Aveling, Mr. Henry 
hurst, Mr. Davis Brown, Mr. T. A. Buttar. the Hon. John E. 

T. C. Eadie, Mr. Arthur E. Evans, Mr. Howard Frank, Mr. James ’ 

Mr. E. A. Hamlyn, Mr. Joseph Harris, Mr. W. Harrison. Mr. J. H. ^ • 
R. W. Hobbs, Mr. W. F. Ingram, Sir Charles V. Knightley, Bart • si 
Alfred Mansell, Mr. Ernest Mathews, Mr. W. A. May, Mr, G, Norns Muh'oo , 
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Mr, W, Nocton, Mr. Henry Overman, Mr. C. M. S. Pilkiiigtun, Mr. W. A. I ’rout, 
Mr. Gr. G. Rea, Mr. F. Keynard, Mr, C, C. Roger?, Mr. John Rowell, Mr, 
Fred Smith, Mr. E, W. Stanyforth, Mr, 0. W. Tindall, Mr. A. P. Turner, 
Mr. E. V. V. Wheeler, and Mr, Louis C. Wrigley. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council, held on Wednesday, July 
26, 1911, were taken as rend and confirmed. 

The Acting- President, before the commencement of the onlinary business, 
said it was with gi'eat regret that he had to announce the death of the Earl of 
Onslow, a former colleague, who had held many important posts in the Empire, 
and who, after many montlis of suffering, had passed away. They would 
perhaps remember him best as a Membor of Council in the days when the 
Society was not in such a good position, and they would also remember him 
as a former Minister for Agriculture, from 1903 to 1905, daring which time he 
did good and serviceable work for the agricultural incUistry, He, personally, 
had had the privilege of serving under Lord Onslow for three years ac the 
Board of Agriculture, and he could truthfully say that no man had a kinder 
chief or a better friend. 

Twenty-nine duly nominated candidates were admitted into the Society as 
Members under By-law 2, and the name of one Member was reinstated under 
By-law 14, 

In presenting the Report of the Finance Committee, Sir John ThoROU> 
moved : “ That the best thanks of the Society be given to Professor Ainsworth- 
Davis for his very successful re-editing of Dr. Fream’s text -book, and to those 
gentlemen who have so ably assisted him." 

This resolution was seconded by Mr. Adeane, and carried unanimously. 

The Report of the Special Committee was received and adopted, including 
a recommendation that Dr. Voelcker’s salary be at the rate of 700L as from 
January 1, 1912. The Report also contained the Regulations in connection 
with the offer of the Society’s Gold Medal for Agricultural Research. (These 


will be found on page 337.) 

The Chemical and Woburn Committee’s Reports were received and adopted, 
subject to the alteration of a date necessitated by the Report of the Special 
Committee adopted by the Council. The Secretary read a resumd of the 
correspondence which had passed between the Society and the Board of 
Agriculture in connection with the Council’s application for a Grant from the 
Oevelopment Fund for the Woburn Experimental tarra. 

On the motion of Mr. E. W. Stanyfobth, seconded by Mr. H, Dent 
Buocklehuust, it was unanimously resolved: '‘That this Council respect- 
fully press the Board of Agriculture to bring into operation the Tuberculosis 
Order of May 27, 1909, the compensation to be provided either out of the 
Development Fund or from other Imperial sources, and not from local rates. 

The Reports of the Stock Prizes and Judges Selection Committees were 
received and adopted. Mr. Reynard, in presenting these Reports, stated that 
the amount vot«d for prizes by the Finance Committee for the Doncaster Show 
of nc,xt year was 6,000L, or 600L above the amount offered last year, and the 
largest amount yet offered. OVhen the P^^iP^tetic show was resumed at Derby 
in 190G, the prizes offered by the Society amounted to There would 

be classes for nine breeds of horses, nineteen breeds of cattle, twenty-fi 
breeds of sheep, and six breeds of pigs. The Society continued o reemve he 
generous support of the Breed Societie.?, and in that 

to remove an idea that seemed to be growing m certain quarters that the^ 

contributions were not voluntarily offered by tho_ Breed hocietie^ That 

not the case, for the Society providal a classirication for each 

ance with its importance, and the number of Several 

Breed Societies’ contributions went to supplement that classification 

private individuals who contributed most generously to 

to remain anonymous, but nevertheless the Society’s best thanks due to 

them Wirpegard ti the entry fees, as to which there had been some agitation, 
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the cost of proviiliiig sbeddiiig, fodder, and betiding was considerably in csv - •... 
of the entry fees received, and under these circumstances he thought tl v 
would agree that it was impossible io reduce the fees. 

Sir CtII<hert GreexalTi undertook to make inquiries with regard to i :,> 
possibility of arranging a Trial of Sheep Dogs at th^ Doncaster Show, as :n 
which :i suggestion was made by Mr. riLKlXG-TON. 

The Report of the Implement Committee was received and adopted : aii^'. 
on the motion of the Hon, J. E. Cross, seconded by Mr. Crutchlet, it wa^ 
uiiiinimously resolved ; “That ihe (“ordial thanks of the Soidely be conveyed n, 
Me.ssra. Williain D(‘tini.s it iSons, Ltd., for tlicir kindness m providing. ft'Lx; 
of cost to the Society, the necessary facilities for carrying out the Tri.-ils uf 
FolaLo Diggere and Potato Sorters on their land at Littleworth.” 

The Report of the Council to the Annual General Meeting of Governnrs 
and Membere, to be lield at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, at 3 ji.ui,. 
on Wednesday, December 6, was prepared and ordered to be issued. 

Other busiuess having been transacted, the Council adjourned until Wednes- 
day, December 3. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1911. 

At a Monthly Council, held at 16 Bedford Square, W.O., the Right Hon. 
Sir Ailwyn E, Felluwes, K.C.V.O. (Acting-President), in the Chair : 
Preaeat i— Trustees. — Sir <1. B. Bowen-Joiies, Bart., Mr. F. S. W. Cornwallis, 
the Earl of Coventry, Lord Middleton. Tjord Moreton, the Earl of Korthbrook, 
Sir Jnbii H. Thorold, Barr. 

(b R. W. Adcaue, Sir Ricbaixl P. Cooper, Bart., Mr. 
Percy Crutchlcy, Mr. J, Marshall Diigdale, Mr. R. M. Greaves, Sir Gilbert 
Green all. Bart, 

Other Members of the CouticU. — Mr, D. T. Alexainh'r, Mr. E. W. Betts, Mr, 
Henry Dent Brocklehurst, Mr. Davis Brown, Mr. T, A. Buttar, Mr. Henry 
Dudding, Mr. John T. 0, Eadie, Mr. Arthur E. Evans, Mr. James Falconer, 
Mr. Howartl Frank, Mr. W. T. Game, Mr. E. A. Hamlyii, Lord Hastings. 
Sir Artluir Hazlerigg, Bart,, Mr, J, H. Hiiie, Mr, Bayntun Hippislcy, Mr. 
Arthur Hiscock, Mr. R. "W. Hobbs, Mr, AV, J. Hosken, Mr. W. F. Ingram, Sir 
Charles V. Knightley, Bart., Mr. J. L, Tmddington, Mr. Alfred Mansell, Mr. 
Ernest Matliews, Mr. W. A. May, Mr. G. Norris Midwood, Mr. T. H, Miller, 
Mr. John Myatt, Mr. W. Nocton, Mr. Henry Overman. Mr. R. G. Patterson, 
Air, 0, Ivl. S. Pilkington, Mr, H. F. Plnmptre. Air. F. Reynard, the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon, K.G., Mr. John Rowell, Mr. Fred Smith, Mr. H. H. 
Smith, Mr. George Taylor, Mr. C, W. Tindnll. Air. A. P. Turner, Air. E. V. V. 
Wheeler, Mr. C. W. Wilson, and Mr. Louis C. AVrigley. 

The following Members of the Doncaster Local Cum mil tee attended the 
meeting of the General Doncaster Committee : — The Mayor of Doncaster. Mr. 
.Tobn I^aw. Alderman G, Smith, Air. R. A, H. Tovey, Air, G, B. 0. Yarborough, 
and’ Mr. F. H. Chafer (Local Secretary). 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council, held on AVednesday, 
October 25, llHl, were taken as read and confirmed. 

Mr. John Shillito, representing the Co-operative Wholesale Soeioty, 
Alanchester, and Air. Falconer L. Wallace, of Kdgeote, Banbury, were elected 
as Governors, and 52 duly nominated candidates were admitte<l into the 
Society as Members. 

The Report of the Finance Committee was received and adopted, together 
with the accounts in connection with the Norwich Show, concerning which an 
explanatory statement was made to the Council by Air. Adeanb. 

Sir John Thorold, in presenting the Report of the Journal and EducuiiotJ 
Ooramitlee, said it was with great regret that the Committee learned 
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51 r. 5[ackenzie’s resigiiatioQ of the position of E<Utoi' for reasons of health. Of 
o-iirse it would be umlerstoijd that Mr, Mackenzie would bring out the next 
voinme of the Journal. 

Mr. H. Herbert Smith called attention to the fact that no mention was 
Tuade of abortion in cattle in the Annual Itqjort of the Principal of the Royal 
Veterinary College, as^he thought this might cause some disappointment to 
a'iricultnrists iu the '^\e8to[ England. 'Hie (|^ucstion of abortion was a very 
sprious one indeed in many districts, and several representations ha<l been 
ina<le to bim on the subject. I’hc Animal Report was a most excellent one in 
every other respect, but, as he ha^l said, it did not contain anything with 
regard txr this disease, the losses Ironi which were so considerable that few of 
them, he thought, knew how very great such losses were. He merely wished 
(o draw the attention of the Council to what, to Ids mind, was an imporlant 
omission, because he felt it would cause considerable, disappointment if an 
Annual Report, of this character were published without making any reference 
to the matter. Lord Xoktii brook, in reply, said he was siii'e they all agreed 
with Mr. Herbert Smith that the question of abortion was of the greatest 
inqjortance to the stock-breeders of tlii.s country, lie might point out, how- 
ever. that the question had been dealt with fully in previous reports presented 
by Sir John McFiulycan, and lie thought he was corn-ct in saying that it was 
dealt with in the last Report ,<ir John presented. No doubt Mr. Smith was 
aware of the very interesting Report nf the Departmental Committee on 
Abortion in Cattle, and farmers who stiulied that report could not fail to learn 
a great deal from it. He was one of those who regi'ettcd that no action ha»l 
been taken on t hat Re|)ort. He dhi not know whether they could altogether 
blame the Board of Agriculture, because some sricieUes had taken what, in his 
humble judgment, was an unfortunate view, and had a?.sumcd an attitude of 
hostility to the Departmental Committee's recommendation for compulsory 
notification, He was rufraid that the action of those societies had not tended 
to support the Board in dealing with the matter. He would like the Coniicil 
to know that this question had not been lost .sight of at the Royal Veterinary 
College, but tliat further experiments were being carried out by S;ir John 
McFadycan wbioli would be of very great importance, and when those ex[)eri- 
ments havl reached a more advanced stage a Ilcport would be ywesented. Mr, 
Smith thought it would be a good thing if agriculturists could know that. 
All he criticised was that no mention was made nf a disease which was <‘ausing 
such devastation in the West of Englanrl. 

On the presentation of the Report of the Committee of Selection, the 
Acting-President welcomed the new Members of tuuncil (Lord Hastings, 
Mr, E, W. Betts, and Mr. John MyattI who were present at the meeting. He 
was sure the Council were all glad to see them there, and their advice would 
also be valued at the meetings. 

The Earl of Northbrook, iu presenting the Report of the Tuberculosis 
Experiments Committee, s.aid he was glad to be able to say that everything 
was progressing satisfactorily with regard to the demonstration. He would 
like to say one word on a matter referred to in the Report. Accounts had been 
reeummended for payment at the last meeting, and he might supplement that 
by saying that the total exj^enditure up to date was 5182?. 10.«. 2d, the cost to 
the Hncicly would have been very much greater than that but for the 
generosity of r.ord Rothschild, who very kindly undertook to provide thirty 
hown-calviiig cows that liad reacted to the tubcK'ulin test, ami to bear all cost, 
of putting the calves on the farm. 'I’he Coniniittee. on the advice of Sir John 
MeFadyean, considered that it was desirable that they should have thirty 
‘•.alre# for the demonstration, as originally contemplated. It was mevitable 
that they must lose a certain luinibev of calves born on the farm, particularly 
when they took into consideration tiiat for the purposes of the demonstration 
the calves had to be reartid from the first days of their life under somewhat 
trving con<iitions, ami tberofure tltev would not get from the thirty cows which 
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Lord Uothschiia so kindly oSered to supply the thirty calves that they 
required for the demonstration. However, they were fortunate in finding 
another generous friend in Sir Richard Cooper, who had kindly undei^aken to 
provide the additional calves that would he necessary to bring up the number 
to thirty. He need hardly say that the Committee had most gratefully 
accepted that offer, and he felt that it would be the wish of the Council to join 
in expressing their hearty thanks to»Sir Richard for the valuable assistance 
he had promised. 

The following Standing Committees were appointed for 1912 : — Finance, 
Journal and Education, Chemical and Woburn, Botanical and Zoological, 
Veterinary, Stock Prizes, Implement, Showyard Works, Selection, Hairy and 
Produce, and Special. 

The present Members of the various Standing Committees were (with some 
exceptions) reappointed to those Committees. Lor<l Hastings was added to 
the Journal and Education, Chemical and Woburn, and Dairy and Produce 
Committees ; Mr. E. W, Betts to the Botanical and Zoological Committee ; 
Captain Clive Behrens to the Veterinary and Stock Prizes Committees ; Mr, 
Richardson Carr to the Veterinary Committee ; Mr. John Myatt to the Stock 
Prizes and Implement Committees ; Sir Ailwyn Fellowes, Sir Richard Cooper, 
and Mr. Cornwallis to the Committee of Selection. 

Other business having been transacted, the Council adjourned until 
Wednesday, January 31, 1912. 


proccc&tnge at the annual 
(Bcneral fiDectinQ of (Bovernors anO fIDembers, 

HELD AT THE BOYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, ISLINGTON, 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1911. 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR AILWYN E. FELLOWES, K.C.V,0. (ACTING-PRESIDENT), 
IN THE CHAIR. 


Present '.—Trustees. 'Sir J, Bowen Bowen-Jones, Bart., Lord Middleton, Sir 
John H. Tborold, Bart. 

Vice-Fresidpnts. — Mr. C. R- W. Adeane, Mr. Percy Crutchley, Sir Gilbert 
GreenaU, Bart., G.V.O. 

Other Members of the Crmn/u/.— Mr. T. Tj, Aveling, Mr. E. W. Betts, Mr, 
H. Dent Brocklehurst, Mr. Davis Brown, Mr. T. A. Buttar, Mr. Henry Dudding, 
Mr. John T. C. Eadie, Mr. James Falconer, Mr. Ernest A, Haralyn, Mr. 
William Harrison, Lord Hastings, Sir Arthur G, Hazlerigg, Bart., Mr. J, H. 
Hine, Mr. Arthur Iliscock, Mr. Robert W. Hobbs, Mr, J. Howard Howard, 
Mr. Walter F. Ingram, Sir Charles V. Kuightley, Bart., Mr. J. li, Luddington, 
Mr Alfred Mansell, Mr. Ernest Mathews, Mr. AVilliain A. May, Mr. G. Korris 
Mid wood, Mr. William Nocton, Mr. Henry Overman, Mr. Claude M. S. 
Pilkington, Mr. Frederick Reynard, His Grace the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon, K.G., Mr. John Rowell, Mr. Fred Smith, Mr. C, W. Tindall, 51r. 
E. V. V. Wheeler, and Mr. Christopher W. Wilson. 

(Governors . — Sir John Swinburne, Bart., Mr. C. L. Prior. 

Menibers.~^h Francis A. Channing, Bart., M.P., Sir Thomas Elliott, K.O.B , 
Messrs. Alfred Amos, W. E, G. Atkinson, W. Bainbridge, W. Worby Beaumont, 
H. Benjafield, Ernest D. Brieant, Arthur Britten, F. J. Casserley, W. 8. 
Cleverley, Cary Coles, Major P. G, Craigie, C.B., Messrs. Henry Davies, A. W. 
Dean, J. B. Ellis, H. M. G, Evans, John Evens, Cecil Fane, A. Fawkes. 
William Fendick, J. Stranger Ford, William Fortune, J, S. Gibbons, Henry 
Walter Gilbey, F. L. Gooch, William Higgott, H. G. Hirons, J. T. Hobbs, T. A. 
Huband, Daniel Jenkins, Dunbar Kelly, James Kennedy, W. Langridge, James 
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U" 1^'- Little, I/lcvveliyn T, E. Llewellyn, Miss Eurgain J^ort, Messrs. 

(j L B. Macdonald, Arthur C. Moore, Charles Morris, J. M. Moiibray. Harry B, 
yeaine, A. W. Neate, T. G. Owen, Herbert Padwick, J. S. Parkin, W. Parlour, 
j, Egertoii Quested, K, Henry Hew, St. John B. Roscoe, the Rev. H. M. 
{{ivvden, Messrs. A. Humball, J. W. Sanders, .S. Simpson, 8. Sinba, Dr. B. 
<kalweit, Messrs. Frank Smith, A, J. Stanton, John SHnipson, Thomas Stirton, 
liebard Stratton, J. Herbert Taylor, G-eorge H. Tliody, Reos Tlnmms, C. 1>. 
I'liiimpsoi), E, Trimen, William Tudge, J. W. Watt, Frank Webb, A:c. 

Chairman’s Opening- Remarks. 

The Right Hon. Sir AlLWTfN Fellowes said it was very gratifying to him 
to be allowed to preside on that occasion over .sucli a large body of Members of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, more especially .as in taking the chair that day 
he was acting as the deputy of His Majesty the King, who so greatly honoured 
the Society by graciously accepting the Presidency for the past year, He did 
iiot think it was necessary for him to say how deeply grateful they were and. 
had been for very very many years for the deep interest the Royal House took 
in the work of the Society, and to show still further the interest His Majesty 
the King had taken in his year of office, he had received the following letter 
from him, signed by his own hand, wiiicli was wriltcn before he left for India, 
and which he commanded should be addressed to (he Members of the Society 
that day 

BuckioghaiYi Palace, 

November 11, 1911. 

MY DEAR FELLOWES,— . r j ■ 

On the occasion of the annual meeting of The Boyfll .Agricultural Society, I desire 
to assure the Conuril and Members vvliat a siitisfaction it was to me to l^e ITcsideiit 
of tba Society during the year of my Coronation, and that 1 was able to be present, 
al the splendid Show at Norwich. , . j i . 

I know bow much of its success was due to you, who so kindly undertook to 
perform for me the President ial duties of the yMr, and also how greatly we are 
indebted to Sir Gilher- Greenall and to our Secretarj', Mr. T. McRciw. 

I t.ake this opportunity of expressing my true gratiLiide for the valuable services 
rendered by you and by them to the Society. jtv.ii 

I earnestly trust that the Society may continue to flourish, and I shall ever 
watch over its interests with personal solicitude. 

Believe me, 

Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) (rEOROE R.l. 

The lU- Honblc, 

Sir Ailwyn Fcllowes. K.D.A.O. 

Re need hardly say that they were deeply grateful to their President, H)s 
ilajesty the King, for the gmeious me.ssage he had written to them. 

Accounts.. 

The business of the meeting began, as they would see, with the presentation 
of The Balance-sheet. The accounts connected with the Show at HoTwich bar 
liecn printed, and were in the hands of the Members. Though financul 
Ksult of the Hhow to the Society was not as satisfactory as some of those he d 
in recent yeani. he thought that those who were present at ^^’^wicb would 
igTee that, the Show itself was in every other respect a bnlliant success, and 
horn ihe ])oint of view of exhibits of all kinds had seldom, if 
passed, and one thing he conhi &'iy was that th^e bociety had 
^'iiowground than was given to them by Mr. Russell tolraan a 
he would like to take that opportunity, once 
and the Members of the Royal,” to express their gra Undo to 
and Town Clerk of Norwich and to all those who took such ^ 

‘tie Show, not only in the city, hut in the county M 

Mr.teabuTewas never a request that the 1 1"" Xw crand 

t'latwasnot well received by all connected wiib * Tnieht have 

dth(,ugli it was not sucli a financial success as they 

tico!], still at the Kirne time the Society had done good ^ 

a?nnntural county, and he hoped it would not be many years before they 

HY-iti again. ♦ 

VOL. 7. «« 
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Report. 

Afi they would f»ee from the Report, the Society had, <lnring the time tlir,' 
had elapsed since they last met in that room, lost by death a large number t.f 
its ilembers, many of whom had been well-known figures in the agrieultur.i] 
world. But there was one sad death since the Report was printed, and that 
was the death of Afr. IJenry Webb, of Streetly. who was such a noted brewloi- 
of Southdown sheep, and was a son of Mr. Jonas Webb, of Babraham, who w.^s 
known everywhere as a breeder of Shorthorn cattle as well as Southdown shcf-):, 

The Show next year was to be held, as they knew, at Doncaster, and every- 
thing pointed to a most successful Show. He had the opportunity, at Sir 
Gilbert GreenalVs dinner to the Breed Societies the other evening, of sitting 
next to the Mayor of Doncaster, and he and his Local Goramittee wercdetcr- 
mined to do everything they could to make the Show a great success. The 
Yorkshire Agricultural Society, from the Council of whom, some two years agD. 
emanated the proposal that tiie “ Bnyal” should visit 'Yorkshire in 1912, were 
giving lip their own annual show for the year, and the two Societies wem 
working together, the County Society members being granted the same privi- 
leges for the Show as Members of the Royal Agricultural Society. The list uf 
prizes for the Show, which would, he hoped, be ready for issue next mouth, 
would be on very generous lines. The Council had voted the sum of tUlOO/.. 
the biggest amount voted from its own funds, and 2,OOOC more than t.he grant 
for prizes at the Derby Show in 190r>. Wliile on the subject of the prize-list, 
he would like to take the opportunity once again of thanking most iieartily. 
on behalf of the “ Royal,” the Breed Societies for the great help they had giveu 
the Society in the past year and in years gone by. 

For the generous prizes offered by the Doncaster Local Oommitieefor furriis 
in Yorkshire no less than forty -nine entries bad been received, and the Judges 
would shortly be making their first visit of inspection. 

Membership. 

There was one ot her th i ng be would like to men tion — it was generally mentioned 
at every annual meeting of the Society— and possibly, as he came from Norfolk, 
he might be allowed more strongly to put it before those present. That was 
the question of membership. He did not want to boast about his own comity, 
but he did say that Norfolk had done well daring the past year. They haii 
secured something like 100 new Members, and from a letter which had been sent 
round to all the Members in the county, signed by himself and the funr electee 
Norfolk Members of the Council, he sincerely hoped and trusted that the very 
large majority of those Members would become permanent supporters of tin 
Society. What a poor agricultural county like Norfolk could do a good nianj 
other counties could do, and he honestly thought that the membership of a 
great -the premier — agricultural society of England was not sufficient witl: 
10.000 Members. Tf each one Member would himself get one Member by nexi 
year, they would have 20,000 Men;bers, which was not a bit loo big fur ;i 
Society like theirs. 

Adoption of Report. 

The Report had been printed and circulated through the post to end 
Member, and the meeting wouhl probably be willing that it should be. taker 
as read. There was one other point which, although not in the Report, li« 
would just like to take the opportunity to mention, especially as his frienJ 
Sir Thomas Elliott was present that afternoon. Sir Thomas had informed hhr 
that in connection with outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease which had (aketi 
place in Somersetshire the last remaining restrictions had been removed that 
day, and it might therefore be confidently asserted that the country was no" 
free from this disease. 

Sir Thomas Elliott said that he had been asked, and he did so vriy 
heartily, to move the adoption of the Report and Accounts present.etl fo d'‘ 
ge?ieral meeting. He would not like to <lo so without expressing to the (’uinvi!. 
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t ■ the Actiug.preKi(ieiit, to th(M>enn‘inp..i , . 

ri'ei'r thanlis and congratulations on the vrav^ 1 i t'l every one, 

W'estigeof the Royal Agricultural SncuVay durin.^thp?rV‘^' inamtaine,] the 
IVesideat had said that the Report' Sft fe The Acting- 

tl.at was almost a necessity at s^ich a meeting tf\Th7!\ 
liim on behalf of every one that it wonl l ^ he might assure 

.-ill, which hehimself hacO^d ii S cccmT’; 

he cordially supported what ha<l fallen from him inti'? ‘i*™'’?* Members, 

Kot to 10,000, but he hopctl they w 1 ‘™ ^ t - 

l.i.OOO. They must moye by stages in the mat , a , ’ 1 "i’".'',' ™ *“ 

they would easily increase their numbers, lie Vou'tratuhtel''*tl r 

the way in which they had seen to tliP ^-oit^i.itnlated the Council on 

S.tciet/ which was Equally 

bringing together a collection of fine stock am.[ Jinc ® 

various agricultural requisites, but they could onlv , of ffie 

means of the educational and scie fic a vitT 

engaged in carrying on. There was iio occasion ior a 1 i 

from hia heart, the Reports and Accounts were extraoidinarik^’in 

Council and Officers of the Society. He was 

rten they had been honoured by the Presirlency of Hi? Maiesty Khig IweT 
they should have so good an account to give of the, use yes He M Seat 
pleasure in moving the adoption of the Report ^ ^ 

Mr, Llewell™ T. E. Lmwelhs l,ad great pleasure in seconding and 
the Report: and Accounts were unanimously adopted ami 


ElBction of Presideitt, 

The Chaikmax said that, in accordance with tlie By-laws the Coum-il 
recommended that Lord Middleton should be elected as Fresidenl for the 
ensuing year. Lord Middleton hml been their President once before, and had 
consented, if the meeting agreed, to become President at Doncaster next year 

Mr. Hesby WAbTEK Giebey as an Ordinary Member of tl.e Society, took 
,Us the highest compliment that could be pai.l tn l,i,„ to be allowed to propose 
That Lord Middleton be elected President of the Society, to hold office until 
the next ensuing Annual General Meeting.^’ He considered that it would be 
not only impertinent but siiperftuous to attempt to tell the agrioulturiats in 
that room all the qualifications Loi’d Middleton hnd to buhl that important 
olbce His Lordship, as the Acting-President had stated, had already been 
1 resident of the Society on one previous occasion, and it was at a time when 
the Royal Society wa,s not in the flourishing condition they now knew it to be 
m. He was sure there was not an agriculturist in the room wlio would not 
heartily approve of the resolution that he had been requested to put before 
ihcni, that his Lordship should be asked to take that office. Lord Middleton, 
as they were all aware, was one of the most important landlords in the king- 
dom, and a nobleman respected by every one who knew him. (Hear, hear.) 
ins keenness in agriculture generally was well known, and in his attendance 
at the meetings of the horse societies or in connection with agriculture he was 
ioore frequent, or as frequent, as any member of those societies. He was sure 
Jt was a debt that all agricultuTists owed to his Lordship for the past services 
he had rendered to them, and they would ask him witli pleasure to accept the 
(•nice of President for the ensuing year at Doncaster. 

Major P. G. Ceaigie, C.B,, as an old Member of the Society, had very 
■Jj'ich pleasure in seconding the motion that had been put before* them. He 
Dll not think there wouhl be in that room, nor among their 10,000 Members, 
^ dissentient voice to the choice of the Council, which was one which they 
wost heartily ratified and approrerl. Lord Middleton was kiiowm to every one 
"I them as a breeder of the greatest eminence of various varieties of stock. He 
'^oubl be a typical President, and in a typical county like York.shire they couldi 

H H 2 
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anticipate a recoivl meeting next year. He thanked the Coancil for sugge-iM);; 
Lorti Skiddleton’s name, and they looked forward to a year of great brdlniuct. 
following the Koyal President this year. _ 

The motion having been put from the Cliair and unanimously agreed to, 
Lord Middleton rose and thanked the meeting for having asked him ti. 
be President of the Eoyal Agricultural Society for the ensuing year. He 
accepted with thanks and with pleasure. Espeeially he felt it an honour as 
this was the second time he bad been asked to All the office. He must say that 
he perhaps accepted the office with rather more conddence than he bad none 
a few years There was one thing he would like to allude to, and thut 
was as to what Sir Ailwyn Fellowes had said as regards the membership, sir 
Ailwyn had given them a wonderful lead, and had secured something like 40(i 
new Membera. All those who represented Yorkshire would, his Lordship was 
sure, do everything in their power to do as well as Sir Ailwyn had done, and 
he hoped they might do better. He thanked the meeting most heartily tor the 
way in which his name had been proposed and for the way in whicli it liad 
been received. There was a great augury for success for next year, as the 
entries for the farm prizes had been so satisfactory. 

Election of Trustees. 

The Acting-President stated that the following twelve Trustees had been 
nominated by the Council in accordance with the By-laws, and on a show nf 
hands they were duly elected : - 

H E H Prince Ohristian, K-O-., Oumherland Lodge, Windsor. 

Bedford, Duke of, K.Ct., Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire. 

Bowen-JoneB, Sir J. E, Barf., St. Marys CourVShrewRbury. 

Cornwallis, F. S. W., Linton Park, Maidstone, Kem. 

Coventry, Earl of, Croomo Court, Severn Stoke, Worcestershire. 

Devonshire, Duke of, Cbatsworth, Chesterfield. 

Gilbey, Sir Walter. Bart., Elsenham Hall. Elsenham Eswx. 

Jersey, Earl of, G.C.B., G.C.M.G,, Middleton Park, Bicester. 

Middleton, Lord, Birdsall House, Malton, Yorks. 

Moreton, Lord. Sarsden House, Chipping Norton. Oxon. 

Northbrook, Earl of, Stratton, Micheldever, Hampshire. 

Thorold, Sir John II., Bait., Old Hall, Syston, Grantham. 

Election of Vice-Presidents. 

The Vice-Presidents were elected in a similar manner, the names being as 
follows : — 

Adeane, C. R. W., Babraham BaU, Cambndge. 

Cooper. Sir Richard P., Bart. Slienstone Court, Lichfield. 

Orutchley, Percy, Sunninghill Lodge, .\.scot, Berkshire. 

Derby, Earl of, Q.C.V.O,, O.B., Kiiowsley, Prescot. Lancashire. 

Duedale. J Marshall, Llwyn, Llanfyllin S.O., Mont. i 

Fellowes, Right Hon Sir Ailwyn E., K.C.V.O., Honmgham. Norwich, 

Feversham, Earl of. Duncomhe Park, Helmsley, Yorkshire- 

Greaves, R. M., Wern. Portmadoc, North Wales. 

Greenall, Sir Gilbert, Bart., O.V.O,. Walton Hall, Wan ington. 

Northumberland, Duke of, K.Q., Alnwick, Northumberland. 

Parker, Hon. Cecil T., The Grove, Corsham, Wilt hire. 

Yarborough, Earl of. Brocklesby Park, Lincolnshire. 

Elections to the Council, 

The Acting-President then announced, in accordance with By-law 
the names of the following Ordinary Members of Council who had been elec ft 
to represent the several Divisions of the Society included in Group ^ 
order that the meeting might “ take cognisance of their election ” 

Behrens. Capt. Clive. Swinton Grange, Malton, Yorks (N.B.). 

Betts, E. W., Babingley, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 

Brown, Davis, Mar>mm Hall. Downbam Market. Norfolk. 

Buttan Thomas A.. Corston. Coupar Angus. Scotland. 

Carr, Richardson, Estate Office, Tring Park, Hertfordshire. 

Cross, Hon. John E., High Legh, Knutsford. Cheshire. 

Kadie, John T, C,. The Rock, Newton Solney, Burton-on-Trent, Derbi -tun. 

Falconer, James, Northbrook Form, Michcldever Stalion, Hampshire. 

HttrjipOD, William. Hull House, Leigh, Lancashire, 
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Hastings, Lord, Melton Constable Park, Xorfolk. 

Hiscock, Arthur, Manor Farm, Moteombe, Shaftesbury, Dorset, 

Hosken, W. J., Pulaack, Hayle. Cornwal!. 

Howard, John Howard, Clapliain Park, near Bedford, Bedfordshire, 

Knightley, Sir Charles V., Bart.. Fawsley. Da vent ry, Northants. 

Mid wood, G. Norris, The Grange, North Rode. Congleton. Cheshire. 

Miller, T. Horrocks, Singleton Park Poulton-le-Fylde, Daneashire. 

Myatt, John. Lynn House, Lichfield, Staffordshire, 

Overman, Henry, 'Weaeenhara, Swaffham. Norfolk. 

Patterson, R, G, Acton Hill, Stafford, Staffordshire. 

Bea, George Grey, Middleton, Wooler, Northumberland. 

Ridley, Viscount, Blagdon, Cramlington, Northumberland. 

Taylor. George, Cranford, Middlesex. 

Wheeler. E, Vincent V., Newiiliam Court, Tenbury. Woroestcrsliir*'. 

Wrigley, Louis C., Trelleck Grange. Chepstow, iloninouthshire. 

Election of Auditors. 

Mr. J- Hebbebt Taylor had very great pleusiuv; in moving that the 
Society’s best thanks be tendered to Mr. Jonas M. Webb, Mr. Hubert J, Green- 
wood, and Mr. Newell f. Squarey, the three Auditors, for their g(;rvice3 daring 
the past year. Their work must be considered a soniewliat dry one, but it was 
nevertheless highly import ant. He begged to move that a vote of thanks be 
wiven to these gentlemen, and that they be re-elected for tfie coming year. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. F, L. Goocu, and earned unanimously. 


Msmbers' Suggestions. 

The Acting- i’RESTpENT then asked if any one present had any remarks to 
make or suggestions to offer for the Council’s consideration, 

Sir John Swinbcbne thought that very often too much attention was [)aid 
to gaining a large sum of money over and above expense.^ at these Shows. He 
considered the Royal Agricultural Society should be rather above that. They 
held their great meetings, not for pecuniary advantage, but for the sake of 
euconraging agriculture in every way, and not only in the United Kingdcim 
was the Royal Agricultural Society looked to, but all over the civilised world. 
They might sometimes get a slight deheiency, as at Norwich, but 
weighed this with the enormous amount of good carried out by those Shows, he 
(lid not think they ought to take that deficit too nuicli into account, 

Mr J Egebton Quested had hoped to iiavc seen, or to have heard, that 
they were to have some slight reduction iii the entry-fees for sheep He thought 
that some of the Breed Societies had petitioned the Council with ^ 

obtaining a reduction in the entrance fees. They looked back into the (lays 
when the fee was 5s., when the Council was going down bill it J. 

had now reached the maximum of H. They had not grumbled when the 
Society was not in a flourishing conditiofi. He drew attention to the ^“arks 
of the lust speaker, and said that Iho Council were now in a pal fln.incwl 
position, and had a wonderful Reserve Fund, '* ‘'l'* 

when the Council should aeriouslj consider the interests 
reduce the entry-fees for sheep. In the Report for llic 
was already (iaed for U., and he simply threw out the 
they considered the prize-sheet for 1913 they wouM 

assistance by reducing the entry-fees. 1 he desire ai „ pJ!,,! ” and be 
there should be an increase in the number of Membeis of the 
thought it would be some incentive if ^ “j iw 

probably increase the membership accordingly He y P 
would see their way to consider the suggestnm. that their 

The CHAIRMAN assured Sir John Swinburne 
sugL'estions should be considered by the Council. s g ■ ^ Norwich 
burue's remarks about the finnncps. he might sav that the Show at Norwicu 
cost 30,000?., and, with a reserve of only 50,000?., there 

mrgin. He did not think the Members ever wanted the S 

into the position of a few years ago. iHear, hear.) 
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Regarding the entry-fees fur sheep, he could only ^ay that the matter h';'l 
been most civrcfully considered over and over again by the Stock 
Committee, bat he would take care that it was mentioned to them again, in 
yiew of Mr. Quested’s remarks. 

Thanks to Hia Uajeaty, Retiring President. 

The Duke of Richmond and Gordon said there was a stereotyped form 
which brought to a close most meetings which concluded the business of a 
company for the year, and, although it was in that sense tliat be had been 
asked to address tbe meeting, he felt that on an occasion like the present tliey 
did not want any stereotyped forms, and could say tbat the motion he tvas 
going to put would come generously from them from the bottom of their hearts. 
He had been asked to propose a vote of thanks to His Majesty the King for 
baying been President during the past year. They must all recognise thoroughly 
what generous support had been given to the agriculturists of this country hv 
the Royal Family of England, not only by his present Majesty, but by his late 
Majesty King Edward and by Queen. Victoria. Altboiigh what he was about to 
say dealt more particularly with a fat stock show than with the general work of 
the “Royal,” he would like to mention that recently they had had a National Fat 
Stock Show in Edinburgh. It had not been going for very many years, fifteen 
years, he thought, but for some reason or another, he did not know why, tliey 
hail never receivetl any direct Royal patronage. He had been asked to bring 
the matter before his present Majesty, which he had done, and without any 
demur His Majesty at once presented a valuable prize to the Scottish National 
Fat Stock Show. Now he thought that showed clearly that His Majesty really 
took a decided interest in what, without straining words, might be called fhe 
premier industry of the country. This w^as the third time. His Majesty had been 
President of tlie “Royal.” The first occasion was in 1897 when Duke of York, 
the second in 1903 as Prince of Wales, and during the past year as King of the 
country. He thought it added to the pleasure and to the glory — if he might 
use that word — of their last year’s Presidency that His Majesty should have 
been President during the year of his Ooronalioji. He thought it marked to 
some extent an era in their Society. They all knew that, pressed as he was 
last summer with all the multitudinous duties that pertained to the year of bis 
Coronation, he still found time to go down to Norwich and exhibit the personal 
interest which he took in the Show held in bis native county. He thought 
they might rest assured that His Majesty would continue to them that gracious 
favour of patronage which he had al ways so liberally bestowed on them, lie 
did not think he need detain them any longer in asking them to pass with 
acclamation the following resolution : — 

“The Royal Agricultural Society of England in general meeting assembled 
desires to express its feeling of loyal attachment, and to convey to His Majesty its 
grateful sense of the honour to the Soeiety and benefit to the agriculture of the 
country conferred by His Majesty’s gracious acceptance of the Presidency of the 
Society during the past year. At the end of His Majesty '.s year of office the Society 
desires once more to repeat the assurance that there is no class of his subjects more 
devotedly attached to His Majesty than the agriculturists of England.” 

In putting that motion to the meeting, his Grace thought it w’ould probably 
come home to all that at the present moment, when His Majesty was visiting' 
his far-off dominions, a journey which is undertaken in the belief that he is 
doing what a sovereign of these dominions should undertake however far ci! be 
may have gone, there vvas no one in this country who looked forwaiH to bis 
safe return more than they did, and who would .say with more heartfelt feeling, 
“God save tbe King.” (Cheers.) 

Mr, James Kennedy (Doonholm, Ayr), in seconding tbe resolution, wished 
to associate himself with all that his Grace had said in proposing it. He 
thought it was due to His Majesty that Members of the Society should accord 
him their heartiest thanks for being President that year, and it was due to liim 
from agriculturists, whether in Scotland or in England. In Scotland they 
appreciated very highly the fact that not only he, but his predecessor, bad 
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taken such a very entliusiastic interesr in ngriculture. Since liis Grace ha<] 
tiiciftioned the generous gift xvliicli His Majesty ha^l made to the Scottish 
Rational Fat Stock Show, he should like to mentio!i that he had the honour of 
winning that cup for the first time. 

The motion was then carried by acclamation, all the ‘Members standing. 

Thanks to Acting-President. 

Mr. John Kven 8 (Burton, Lincoln) said he had the honour and the pleasure 
to propose to the meeting the following rcsoliifion— a vote of thanks to Sir 
AiUvyn Fellowes for his services as Acting* I'roident. He knew not why he 
hiid teen asked to propose that, except, perhaps, the fact that be was a tenant- 
{armer and during the rush and advance of the present clay, when estates were 
being sold on all sides, and belonged, though lie hoped not, to a tedy of people 
ast tecoming extinct. IE he might say so, he thonglit that His Majesty the 
iing had been foituiiale. and t.hat the Society had been more than fortunate, 
n securing as Acting- President for the pa,st year Sir Ailwyii Fellowes. And 
,vhy ? Because by his genial courtesy he had won the esteem of all the Members 
)f the Society, but better than that the farmers in that room did not forget, the 
farmers of Kiigland did not forget, and lie trusted never would forget, the 
iieivice.s that had been paid to agriculture by their Acting- President. They 
remembered with pleasure the deep interest he had always mUen in the affairs 
of the Society, and thev acknowledged with thanks the practical business abihty 
he had brought to the affairs of the Society It was with the greatest pleasure 
that he moved the vote of thanks to Sir Ailwyii Fellowes. 

Mr. Alfred Ahos (Wye) said he was privileged to second the vote ot 
thanks, and it was with great pleasure that he did so. He did not know wby 
he had been selected to do this, but perhaps it was in order that he 
have an opportunity of men tio rung a matter in which be was interested, -tie 
wanted the Royal Agricultural Society to arrange so that all agricultural 
alleges could send studenf s to comiiete for the National Diploma in Agriculture, 

He had been at a governors’ meeting of the South-Eastern Agricultural College 

the other day, and when he asked why they had not sent any students up lor 

th.* in past, he wa, told that the date was so incon.einonl. He did hope 

that the matter would be taken seriously into con side ran on, and that 

Society would endeavour to give all tlie colleges an opportunity to compere bm 

that diploma. Agricultural education, he believed, was capable of d g 

enormous amount of go(xl, and those colleges must 

mme,] out rather than the pounds, shillings, and pence that tb y 

the end of the year. The methods of agricultural colleges uould be methods 

that agriculturists themsel ves insisted upon thmr being. 

Retmmin^ to the motion which he had the pleasure of seconding, he siy 
that it m-xued well when one Minister of Agriculture 
of Agricuiiture to accept the Presidency of.a departmen a 
that which had been appointed to irn]uire mto the question of foot and mo 

SECRETARY thcu }vut. the motkn, which was eanied with great 
'^tirtrLWYN fellowes, in response, said he 

proposing and seconding the vote of . ^e\,,ould like to refer to the 

that Society. Before saying a wo d ^ ^ ,he following explan- 

(ptestion which Mr. Amos ha.i raised, as to win received 

atioii. The National Agncultuial Exannnation ^ 

amputation from the Agricultural In a statement then 

examination for the National Diplom.. in comimmication with 

pul fm-ward it was said that the of the 

the various agricultural training oontTe^ g - aminsi a change of 

'.xaminationranci the result was that the numbeis fo> and g 
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date were absolutely equal The ARsociaLion were therefore unable to maieany 
recommendation. The present date was, he believed, suitable to the Scottftb 
colleges. The only way to meet the difficulty would probably be to have two 
examinations a year. This, however, would double the expense, and was a 
very serious matter for the two Societies represented on the National Agri- 
cultural Examination Board, some of the members of which were of opinion that 
the Societies were spending enough already in that direction. He could assure 
Mr. Amos, taking as he did the deepest interest in the college which he 
represented, that the matter would be considered. 

As regards the vote of thanks, he could only say that this year had been on*‘ 
of the most interesting years in his public life. It bad been hard work, but he. 
had thoroughly enjoyed it, because it had been the means of his making many 
many friends, whom he hoped he would always keep through his life. He 
could not Bit down without saying how deeply grateful he was for the great 
assistance that he had all through received, not only from his own county of 
Norfolk, but also from Sir Gilbert Greenall, and from their Secretary, Mr. 
McRow, and all his staff at Bedford Square. 

The meeting then terminated. 



NORWICH SHOW, 

JUNE 26 TO m, 191U 

of ti)e 

PRESIDENT : 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Acting; President. 

The Right Hon. Sir Ailwyn E. Fellowes, K.C.V.O. 
Honorary Director. 

Sir OlLBBBT Gbeenall, Bart., C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington. 

StevordB of liTs Stock. 

Horses, 

Ctbil E. GbbXNALL, The Manor, Carlton Scroop, Grantham. 
John Rowell, Bury, Huntingdon. 

Cattle. 

Joseph Habbis, Brackenbrough Tower, Carlisle. 

Sheep and Pigs. 

0. W. Tindall, Wainfleet, S.O., Lincolnshire. 

Steward of Dairying and Poultry. 

Ernest Mathews, Little Sbardeloes, Amei’sham, Buoks. 
Steward of Forage. 

Hknby Giles, 27 Prince of Wales Road, Norwich. 

Steward of Veterinary Eiamination. 

Cyril E. GheenalL, The Manor, Carlton Scroop, Grantham. 

Stftwarde of ImplementB, 

f. B, W. Cornwallis, Linton Park, ^Maidstone. 

The Hon. J. E. Cross, High Legh, Knutsfoni. 

* Stewards of Eefreeimenta. 

Howard Frank, 37 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
William Haeeison, Hall House, Leigh, Lancs. 

Steward of Education Eibihition, 

Sir J. B. Bowen- Jones, Bait., St. Mary's Court, Bhrewsbury. 
Stewards of Horticultural Exhibition. 

The Hon. John R. de C. Boscawen, Tregye, Penanwell, Cornwall. 
A A Paton, Oneida, Seftoii Park, Liverpool. 

Stewarda of Forestry. 

Geohgb Marshall, Broadwater, Godalming. 

C COLTMAN RoaEBS, Stauage Park, Brampton Brian. 

Stewarda of Finance. 

Chables R, W. AdbaNB, Babraham Hall Cambridge. 
Thomas L. AveliNG, Boley Hill House, Rochester, 
RiOHABDSON CaeR. Estate Office, Tnng Park, Herts 
Sir Richard Cooper, Bart., Shenstone Court, Lichfield, 

Surveyor. 

J R Naylor, F.R.I.B.A., Smith's Bank Chambers, Derby. 
Secretary. 

Thomas MoRoW, 16 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 

JUDGES OF IMPLEMENTS. 

Trials of Potato Diggers and Potato Sorters. 

Joseph Bettinson, Needham Lodge, Elm, Wisbech. 

W. 0. Brown, Appleby, Doncaster. 

Harry Hope, M.F., 

MiaceUaafloM Unplements sntered for Silver Me^. 

J B. Ellis, SUinley House, St. Ives, Hunts.^ 

R. M. Greaves, Wern, Porimadoc, 
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JUDGES OF LIVE STOCK, &c. 


HORSES. 

Shires. — Clasten: l-l). 

W. Thompson, Junr., Knighton 
House, Leicester. 

Edmond Whinnera.h, Warton, 
Camforth. 

Clydesdales, 10-17. 
George Findlater, Jerviswood 
Mains, Lanark. 

John MoCaig, Belmont, Stranraer. 

Suffolks. — Classes 18-26. 

Harry Cross, Ixworth, Bury St, 
Edmunds. 

Herbert Turner, Corn Hall, liures, 
Suffolk. 

Draught Geldings. — Class 27. 
Harry Cross, Ixworth, Bury St. 
Edmunds. 

John McCaig, Belmont, Stranraer. 
Edmond Whinnekah, Warton, 
Cam forth. 

Hunters.— Classes 28-44. 

W. A. Harford, Petty France, Bad- 
minton, Glos, 

T. Wickham - Boynton, Burton 
Agnes, Driffield. 

Polo Ponies. — Classes 45-49 ; Park Hack 
and Hiding Ponies.— 50-53. 

The Earl of ORKNEY, The Tythe 
House, Sbewkley, Leighton Buzzard. 
Sir H. F. DE Traeeord, Bart., Hill 
Crest, Market Harborough. 

Olereland Bays and Coach Horses, — 

Classes 64 and 55. 

Andrew Moscrop, Thorganby Hall, 
York. 

Hackneys.— 56-64 ; Hackney 
Ponies. — Classes 65-68 ; and Harness 
Horses.- — Classes 69-80. 

A. W. Hickling, Adbolton, Notting- 
ham. 

Tom Mitchell, Upwood, Bingley, 
Yorks. 

Shetland Ponies. — Classes 81 and 82. 

aEORQE FINDLATER, JcivisWOOd 

Mains, Ijanark. 


Welsh Ponies. — Classes 83-85. 

Tom Jones Evans, Llwyncadta- 
Stud Farm, Kenilan, R.S.f, 
Cardiganshire. 

CATTLE. 

Shorthorns. — Glasses 86-98. 

C. H. JOLLIFFE, Newbus Grange. 
Darlington. 

R, Stratton, The Duffryn, Newport, 
Mon. 

John C. Toppin, Musgrave. ITall, 
Skelton, Penrith. 

Dairy Shorthorns. — Classes 99-102. 

B. Read, Church Farm, Cam, Durslev, 
Gloa. 

J. W. Sanders, Gilmorton, Lutter- 
worth. 

Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorns.— 
Classes 104-110. 

S, Crawley, Hemington, Oundle. 

Herefords. — Classes 112-119. 

A. E, Hill, Eggleton Court, Led- 
bury. 

J. H. Yeomans, Withington, Here- 
ford. % 

Dkvow.— C lasses 120-126. 
William Brent, Clampit, Calling- 
ton, Cornwall. 

South Deyons, — Classes 128-132. 

E. B. Luscombe, Court Farm, Wood- 
leigh, Tjoddiswell, Devon. 

Longhorns. — Classes 134-137. 
Hon. E, A. FitzRoy, Fox Hill, West 
Haddori, Rugby. 

Classes 139-143. 

T, Bannister, Limeburst, Haywards 
Heath. 

Welsh, — Classes 144-147. 

John Scourfield, Blaeuweonddii. 
Whitland. 

Bed Polls, — Classes 148-154. 

R. Beaumont Bond, The Red H 'ORfi, 
SproiightoTi, Ipswich. 

A. D. Bruce, Estate Office, Elvetham 
Park, Winchfield. 
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Aberdeen-Ang^s. — Cla&m 1 56- 1 61 . 

| )r. C. Stephenson, Sandy lord Villa, : 

yewcaslle-on-Tyne. 

AiiCHiBALD Whyte, loverquharity, : 
Kirriemuir. 

Galloways, — ;Hig:WaBd, ; 
— Classes 166 and 167. 
McConchie, Mains <tf Penning- i 
hame, Newton Stewart. 

Ayrsbirea . — Glasses 168 and 169. 

A. W. Montgomerie, Pessnossock, i 
Ochiltree. ! 

British Holsteins.— 17,1-176. ' 

Henry r. KatcigVp, Pcbsham, 
Rexhill Sussex. 

JeYseys .— Classes 175-182. 

FiilLiF J. Ahier, Seymour Kami, ; 
Gorcy; Jersey. 

\V, AshCEOFT, 13 The Waldrons, . 
Ooydou. I 

Guernseys . — Classes 184-188, 

G. Titus Barham, ^S udbury [’ark, 
Wembley, Middlesex, 

Kerries . — C lasses 190-193; and 
Dexters.— r7rt5«e.’>- 195-198. 
KoBKJtT Bruce, Leinster House. 
OubliD. 

U. F. KouMiEU, Beth line House. 
Farnham, Surrey . 

Dairy Classes 200 and 201. 

6. Read, Church Farnq Cam, Jlursley, 
Glos. 

J, W. Sanders, Gilmorton, Lutter- 
worth. 

SHSEF. 

0 ifor d Downs. — Classes 204-208. 
'OHN Bryan, Southleigh, AVitney, 
Oxou. 

OHN White, Ham Court, Bamptuu, 
Oxon. 

Shropshires . — C lasses ‘2U‘J -214. 

V. Rarks, Tempe. Measbam, Ather- 
Slone. 

iKTHUR S. Gibson, Cold ham House, 
Ehn, Wisbech. 

SoutMowns . — Classes 2L5-220, 
Allan Cooper, Norton, Bishopstone, 
Lewes. 

Herbert Padwick, The Manor 
House, AVest Thorney, Emswoith, 


Hampshire Dovns.~C lasses 221-226. 

K. J. Bennett, Chilmark, Salisbury. 
Henry Lambert, Bubraham, Cam- 
bridge. 

Suffolk5.-67«s«fl^ 22/-233. 

.1. AY. plague, The Hall, AValton-on- 
Naze. 

Percy Ea(;le, Kisb}% Bury St, 
Edmunds. 

Dors et Do wns. ■ C /« sses 234-237. 

H. R, Jesty, Kokc Fanit, Bei e Regis, 
AVarehiUn. 

Dorset Horn . — Classes 238-241. 

8 A M EEL K 1 1 )x ER, B fc k Icy , M i 1 verton, 
Sdinei’sef. 

Ey elands. — Classes 242-214. 

W. 0. JoNK.s, Lo\ver House, Llyswen, 
Brecon shii'e. 

Kerry Hill (yiiles).— Classes 24,5 and 
246. 

; A. E. Hill, Eggleron ('ourt,Le<!bury. 

, Lincolns, — Classes 2M-2?>‘A. 

' Robert PHsHER,Lecon6eId, Beverley. 

: J. B. Nelson, Bigby. Grimsby. 

i Leicesters.— 254-257. 

^ H. T. Alljhon, Staiighow, Boosbeck. 

! Border Leicesters, — 258-260. 

I J. R. C. Smith, Mowlmugh, Kelso. 

I Wensley dales. 262-265. 

! J. AV. Greensit, Hohne-on-8wale, 
i Tiiirsk. 

! AVILLIAM Rhodes, Lundholrae, West- 
j house, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

! Lonks.— 265 and 266. 

George BARCROFT, Bank Lane, 
81nitt leworth, Rainsbottom. 

Derbyshire Gritstones,— 

Classes 267-269. 

John T. Gee, The Ashes, Hay field, 
Horbyshire. 

Kent or Romney Marsh 
; Classes 27 1 '-27.5, 

: Alfred Amos, Spring Grove, Wye. 

■ C. J. G. HULKES, Somerhill Estate 
i Office, Tonbridge. 
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List of Judges at Norwich^ 1911. 


OotswoldB . — Claftsen 276-279, 

Davis Brown, Marham Hall, Down- 
ham Market, 

Devon Long VI oo\s. —CLasm 280-282. 
William Brent, Clampit, Callingr 
ton, Cornwall. 

South DevoBB. — Clctssex 280-287. 

B. B. Luscombe, Court^arm, Wood- 
leigh, LodHiswell, Devon. 

Dartmoors. — C lasses 288-290. 

J. Ball, Bowerland, Okehampton. 

Exmoora.— Classes 291-293. 

T. W. Smith, Ford, East Downe, 
Barnstaple, 

OheTiot*. — Classes 294-296 ; and 
ElaclE*fkced Mountain,— 

Classes 301-303. 

J. Muebat, Park Hall, Douglas, N.B. 

Herdwlcks. — Classes 297 and 298. 
GEOBaB Barckoft, Bank Lane, 
Shuttleworth, Ramsbottom. 

Wetah Mountain.— 299 and 300. 
Owen Price, Nantyrharn, Brecon. 

PIGS. 

Larga WhiU&.~ Classes 304-3U9. 
John pARB,NottinghamHoad,Bori’uw- 
ash, Derby. 

Middle Whites. — Classes 310-31,0. 
Col. F. A. Walker- Jones, The 
Manor House, Burton, Westmor- 
land. 

Tamvorths. — Classes 316-321, 

T. S. Minton, Moutfonl, Shrewsbury. 

Berkahirea. — Classes 322-327. 

T. A. Edney HAYTEE, The Mount, 
Whitchurch, Hants. 

Large Blacks.-— Classes 328-333. 

S. R. Sherwood, Playford, Ipswich. 

Lincolnahire Curly-coated. — 

Classes m-m. 

Thomas P. Horn, Elm Grange, East 
Heckington^ Boston. 


POULTET. 

Classes 340-471. 

R. Anthony, Home Farm, Euxtoa, 
Cborley, Lancs. 

W. W. BroomhbaD, Broadview, 
Hivings Hill, Chesham. 

J. F. Entwisle, The Firs, Caldcr 
Grove, Wakefield, 

Rev. C. H. Hildebrand, lioxwood 
Vicarage, Billingshurst. 

Edward Kendrick, Weeford House, 
Lichfield. 

I ^ FRODUOE. 

Butter. — Classes 472-478. 

.T. F. BlaOKSHAW, The Cottage. 
Bromsgrove. 

I Cheese . — Classes 479-486. 

j ProfesBor K. J. Drummond, Dairy 
I School, Kilmarnock, 
j John Pakeman, The Manor, Chellas- 
1 ton, Derby. 

Cider and Tenj,^ Classes 487-494. 
W. J. Grant, County Council Offices, 
Newport, Mon. 

Charles Kootes, Hereford. 

Wool. — Classes 495-505. 

F. C. Collins, Vincent Street, Tun- 
bridge Road, Bradford, 

T, H. Moore, Dundas Street, Hudders- 
field. 

Bread, 

I John Kirkland, Borough Poly- 
technic, London, S.E, 

Hivea and Honey. -Classes .506-533. 

C, L, M. Eales, Dilkusha, Wallington. 
A. G. Pugh, Queen’s Road, Beestoii. 
W. F. Reid, Field Side, Addlestone. 
Rev. A. D. Downes Shaw, KeUle- 
stone Rectory, Fakenham. 

OOMPETItlOHB, 

Jumping. 

M. G. Lloyd Baker, The Ootl.we, 
Hardwicke, Gloucester. 

0. Edward E. Cooke, Bygra'v 
House, Baldock. 

F. L. Gooch, F.R.C.V.S .St.Maitms, 
Stamford. 
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List of Judges < 

Horse ‘Bboeing. 

Haiiry V. Low, M.R.C.V.S,, St. Giles 
Si I eet, Norwich. 

\V. Jones Anstey, A.F.C.L., Nortben- 
deu, Jackson Avenue, Roundhay, 
Leeds. 

Butter-making’. 

John Benson, Kettering T)airy, Dal- 
keith Place, Kettering. 

Plans of House and Buildings for 
Small Holdings. 

W. McCracken, Englesea House, 
Crewe. 

Fhederick Reynard, Sunder land- 
wick. Driffield. 

ARTHUR Vernon, High Wycombe. 

FARMS. 

Classes 1 and 2. 

A. H. Clark, Moulton Eaugate, 
Sfiaiding, 

1). Ahbott CrUEEN, J'ingringhoe Hall, 
Colchester. 

Classes J-.l. 

Bernard Casswell, Pointon, Folk- 
ingham. 

WWW West, Needham Hall, Wisbech. 

PIANTATIOHS AND NURSERIES. 

Professor Fraser Story, University 
College of North Wales, Bangor. 
-bDREW Slater, Woodsfield, Mal- 
vern. 


Norwich, 1911 . 


FORESTRY. 

J. F. Annand, Armstrong College. 

Newcaetle-on-Tyne. 

Charles Miles, Stamford. 

HORTICULTURE. 

i N. F. Barnes, Eaton Gardens, Chester. 
Edwin Beckett, T1i« Gardens, 
Aldenhain House, Elstree. 

A. MacKellar, Royal Gardens, 
Windsor. 

Thomas Stevenson, AVoburn Place 
j Gardens, Addlestone. 

i CHIEF veterinary OFFICER. 

I John Malcolm, F.R.C.V.S., Holliday 
I Street Wharf, Birmingham. 

I VETERINARY INSPECTORS. 

I Harry V. Low, M.R.O.ALS., St. Giles 
I Street, Norwich, 

Professor J. MACiiUEEN, F.R.C.V.S., 
Royal Veterinary College, Camden 
Town, London, N.W, 
i William Bower, ALR.C.V.S., East 
I Rudhain, King's Lynn. 

; F. L.Gooch.F.R.C.V.S., St. Marlin’s, 

! Stamford. 

j T, G. Heatley, M.R.C.V.S., Wood- 
; bridge. 

I Horace L, Rorerts, F.R.C.V.S., 
100 Princes Street, Ipswich, 

I AV. Shipley, F.R.C.V.S,, Southtown, 
i Great Yarmouth, 
i R. C. Tayler, M.R.C.V.S., Queen 
I Street, Colchester. 

I ASSISTANT VETERINARY OFFICER. 

I Charles Hartley, Junr., 13 Friars 
i Lane, Lincoln. 
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AWARDS OF PRIZES AT NORWICH, 

1911. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

I., First Prize. II., Second Prize. III., Third PrizA IT., Fourth Prize, 
T,, Fifth Prize. E. N., Eeserye Number. H. C., Highly Commended. 


N.B. — The responsibility for the accuracy of the description or pedigree, and for 
the eligibility to compete of the animals entered in the following classes, rests 
solely frith the Exhibitors. 

Unless otherwise stated, each Prize Animal in the Classes for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
and Pigs was “bred by Exhibitor." 


HORSES. 

’ Shires. 


iro.iu Class 1. — Shire Stallions^ foaled' vi 1910.^ 

' fS entries, 3 absent] 

5 I, <jt‘20, & E. K. for Champion. LORD KOTUSCUILD. Tring Park, Herts., for Cham- 
pion Challenger, bay. bred by J. G. Williams. Pendley Manor, Tring; .v. Child- 
wick Champion 22315, d- Tatton May Queen 49.580 lij Lockinge Forest King 18867. 

2 II, (£10.1— A. H. Clark, Moulton Eaugatc, Spalding, for Norbnry King George, bay, 
bred by Leopold Salomons, Norbar\' Park. Dorking : s. Norbnry Menestrei 2:t5t3, 
d. Tookholes Belle 555(i3 bif Southgate Honest Tom 16984- 

8 III, (,£*5.)— W. & H. WllirLET. Primley Farm, Paignton, for Primley Champion, 
'bay ; s. Tatton Dray King 23777. d. Moilinglou Movement 48793 hji Lockinge Fore-t 
King 18867. 

7 R. N. & H. C.— The duke op Westiiinsteh. Eaton Hall, Chester, for Eaton 

Ensign. 

Class 7,. —Shire. Sta-Uiom^ foaled 1909. [12 entries, 3 absent.] 

13 I. (i-20.)— James ForshaW a Sons, Carlton-on-Trcnt, Newark, for Leonardo 28462, 
brown, bred by 0. P. Yates. Oatterall Hall Garstang : «. Leo 2nd 2;4432, d. Oattcrall 
Beautv 38425 b\j Sir George of Willington 16975. 

17 II. (^,’16.)— Lord Middleton, Birdsall House, Malton, for Birdsall Forest King 2-'fiS4. 
bay, bred by W. Webster, Stockton-on-Forest. York ; s. Redlynch Forest King 23626, 
d. Folville Petrel 47986 by Benedick 17701. 

10 III. (£5.)-A, H.CL-^Rk, Moulton Eaugate. Spalding, for Moulton Victor ^ng 2H3U0. 
bay, bred by J. G, Williams, Pendley Manor, Tring ; s. Lockinge Forest King 18867. 
d. Rose 43144 fci/ Insurgent 11668. ' n.-n 

30 IV, (jCI.)— W, A H. Whitley, Primley Farm, Paignton, for Primley Belhvor 266i9. 
"bay, bred by T. H. B. Freshney. South Somcreotes. Lines. ; k. Tatton Dray Kin^ 
23777, d. Clapton Bonny 47487 TiyHeckington Thumper 2ncl 16174. 

9 E. N. dt H. 0.— H.M, The Ki.yo, Sandringham, for Golden Eock 2ud. 


Class 3.— Stallions^ faaled in 1908. [18 entries, 5 absent.] 

23 1. (AM, it. Champion.2)-TiiE Duke OF Devonshire, Chats ^yo^th,Chestt'^J'K“ld. 
for Warton Draughtsman 27895, bay, bred by J. Bullock. Draycot.t-le-01ay, Sudbury. 
Derby ; J. Tatton t'riar 21953, d. Draycott Speculation 56789 bn Ercall Wynn 1463). 
33 II. (AlO.)— Lord Rothschild. Triog Park, Herts,, for Blaisttou Jupiter 27051. clars 
bay, bred by '1. Stelfox, Walden Court, Newent .■ *. Montford Jupiter 189 Ht d- 
Teddesley MayQueen 49584 hn Cannock Bar None Conqueror 19443. 

37 III. (A5.) -The Duke of Westminster, Eatou Hall, Chester, for Eaton Nonsuea 
27301, dark brown ; s. L^noim Champion 22562, d. The Nun 21019 bv Pfar None 46^4. 
35 IV, (A4.)—Leopold Salomons, Norbury Park, Dorking, for Dowsby Forest K-ing 
^7253, bay, bred by J. Jem^on, Mill House, Cockeriiam, Garstang ; Hale 
King 25252, d. Tidy 52444 Drayman 23rd 1955]. __ _ 


» Prizes given by the Shire Horse Society. 

* Champion Gold Medal given by the Shire Horse Society for 
Olnasei 1-S, 


the best Stallicoin 
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[iTnless otherwise stated, each prize animal imtued "below was ‘’hred by eihibitor.”] 

'-'f. V. (jC4.)— Thomas Ewart, Dunsmore Stud Farm. Rugby, for Waingroves Jameson 
ifsEKW. brown, bred by J. Bingham. Denby, Derby ; ,c, Dunsmore .famcson 17972, 
i, Bodmoor Bluebell 39986 by Meuestrel 141 Ho. 

% E. N. k H. C.— Hir Bebkelby D, S[]i-:ffield. Bt.. Nonnanby Park. Doneaeter, 

for Nonnwby Champion. 

Class 4 . — Shire Fillies, foaled in 1910. [IS entries, 8 absent.] 

43 1 (jCZO.O^Sir Walpole Gbeenwell, Bt., Marden Tark, Woldjngham, for 
Mar den Oonstanoe, bay ; s. Nor bury iicnostrel 2;1543. d. Jlardeii Peach 64607 
Lockinge Forest King 18867- 

JE) II (jdO, • )'-Lord BothsciiilD, TrmgPark, Herts., for Halstead Duchess 7th, bay, 
b*r^ by John Bradley, Halstead, Tilton. Leicester ; ,s'. Bedlyneh Fore.st King 23626. 

(I Halstead Duchess 6lh 54035 h\i Menestrel 14180. 
il III. (jf5,*)— The Duke of Devonshire. Chatswnrth, ciu'steriieid, for Chatsworth 
Maud, bay t s. Halstead Eoyal Dake 25255, d. Buttercup .63:171 h\j Holker Jlenestrel 
2ud 22451. 

51 IV" (jf4.)— SIR BERKELEY G. D. SHEFFIELD, Bt„ Norinatiby Park. Doncaster, for 
Sormanby Royal Girl, bay ; s. Halstead Kayal Duke 25255, d. County Girl 53009 hy 
Blytbwood Kingmaker 18534. 

ki R. N. k H. 0.— The Duke of Devonshire, for Chats worth Ann. 

Class 5. — Shire Fillies, foaled in 1909. [7 entries, 2 absent.] 

,'w T fitSO & ChamBion.’*)-"W. & H. Whitley, Pdmley Farm, Paigutou, for Lorna 
" boons' 64248. brown, bred by T, Green, The Bank, Wcldipool ; s. Child wick Cham- 
niou 22215, d. Bank Roseleaf 5291 by Bank Nil Dcspeiund urn 21096. 

58 li. (iClO.) -John Bhaoley, Halstead, Tilton, Leicester, for Halstead Royal Ducheif 
6385 '.5, bay ; e. Lockinge Forest King 18867, d. Halstead Duchess 3rd 42121 by Menestrel 

w )— Robert Heath, Bldduli>h Grange. Biddulph. CongU-ton, for Carrie 

Kation' 63162, bay, bred by W. A G. Proudley, Scottertliorpe. Lincoln : s. Redlynch 
Senator 24557. d. Scotterthorpe Star 61771 by Plum Dough 22BT6, 

57 E, K. & H. 0.— E. W. Betts, Babingley, IGng's Lynn, for Bahingley Forest Queen, 

Class 6.— Shire Fillies, foaled in 1908. [6 entries, 1 absent.] 

T )~9ir WALPOLE GREENWELL, BT.. Marden Park, Woldinghnm. for Duns- 
' more Ohesaie 60183, chestnut, bred by J. & M, Hewitt, Monks Kirby, Lutterworth ; 

“cuSiOre Raider 21367, d. Jewels Lve by Puckrup Prince Harold 18294. . 

66 II Ellis Potter, Moor Hall, Aughten, Ormskirk, for Champion s uiioice 

69T69 bay, bred by Edward Green, The Moors, Welslipool; a. Childwick Champion 

222l5!(l.WiUastoti Countess 48726 Wurtun Drayman 19223. 

86 III. {,£5.)— Robert Heath, Biddulph Grange. Biddulph, Oon.gleton, for CbSDJ 
Melody 59917. bay bred by Elliott HoUier. Croft. Leicester: Cosby Albert 23191, 

(i. Mimosa 33128 Hitch in Conqueror 4458. , 

69 E. N. k H. 0.— Leopold Salo.mons, Norbury Park, Dorking, for AhiDgwortB 
Gipsy. 

ClaiB t.^'Shire Mares, tvUk Foals at foot. [18 entries, d absent.] 

Gt (£2(1 & a N for Champion, "D-SiB Walpole Green well. Bt.. M^den Pari, 
i\Sngham. for Misty Mora 51759. bay. foaled in 1995. bred by ^rd KotbacRiW 
Tring Park. Herts.; /Birdsall Menestrel 1933f, d. 

PnrhnTi TFoal bij Hi« Majestv 3rd 2742o or Cosford Merlin JoOod.J 

II' <£10 )— 'W & H. Whitley, Primley Farm, Paignton, for Mollittgton Moremeut 
48793. bav foaled in 1904 bred by 0. E. Bruce Fry, Mollington, Banbury ‘ s Lockinge 
Forest E'ng 18867, d. Catthorpe Malmaiaon 16389 by Cron ton Magua Charta 9165- 

82 IIiT£?)-MrT E^'e Preston Hall, Aylesford, Kent for Bodenham 

Lady 44^23 bay ^ed in 1902 bred by Mrs. Mcdlicott. Bodenbam, Leominster fs 
Horclord 18086? d. Bodenham HaTcbioness 3498n by Ilendre Marksman 16 <16. [Foa 

Hockley Heath, for Kathleen 60941, dark 

Hero 2ad 18473, 4. Rose by Parrox Rajah 16307, LFoal tv AWou feqmre 
b S. N. & H. 0.-CHI VERS Jk SONS, LTD.,_Hi^oi i, Cambndge. for Raiders Qnee n. 

I cSp&Mai™ nor,, socetr tor the beet Mar. or 

i'illy in Classes 4-7. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal nalraed below was "bred by exhibit ,?."] 

Glass 8, — Shire Colt Foalt, the produce of Mares entered in Class 7. 

[8 entries, 4 absent,] 

93 I. (/ID.)— Mbs, E. E. M. Saubek, Preston Hall, Aylesford, Kent, for bay, loalei 
MarchlS ; s. Norbury Menestrel 23543. d. Bodenham Lady 44222 by Hereford 
91 II. (ifS.)— F. E. Mumt/, UmberHlade, Hockley Heath, for Umberslade Heirloom, Itav 
foaled April 14 ; », General of Hothfleld 25229, d. Hnddington Hen r ess 40074 by Cat 
wich Heirloom 14,547. 

95 III, {/3.)~Eobebt a. YerbuegUj M.P., Wood fold Park, Blackburn, for browu 
foaled April 1 ; s. Heale Adonis 25273, d. Maud of the Forest 54633 fip Irockinge Forei^t 
King 18^7. 

89 R. N. & H. C.— Chivers & Sons, Ltd,, Histon, Cambridge, for Hist on Star, 

GUss fl. — Shire Filly Foah, the produce of Mares entered in Class 7. 

[8 entries, 1 absent.] 

97 1. (jClfl.)— Sm Walpole Gkekhwkll, Bt„ Marden Park. Woldingham, for bar 
foaled April 2; s. Childwick Champion 22215, d, Ohildwick Rosemary 3.5374 tw 
Burton Coming King 11071. i 

102 II, (iC5 .)— Sib Edward Steen. Fan Court, Chortsey, for Queen May, black, foakd: 
Feb. 4; i. Danesfleld Stonewall 23214, d. Buecot Fantasy 47384 by Conqueror of ’ 
Waresley 159W. 

99 III, ffS.)— E. E. Pearson. Brickendonbury, Hertford, for brown, foaled Feb.]; 

8. Coleshill Forester 24149, d. Saxon Violet 2^31 by Saxon Sam 15340. 

96 E. H. &H. 0.— JAMES Fokshaw & Sons, Carlton- on-Treut, Newark, for Carlton ; 

F^ncess. 


Clydesdales/ 

OUii 10.^ — Clydesdale Stalliom^ foaled i« 1910. [10 entries, 1 absent.] 

113 I. (jCa), & E. H. for Champion.^) ~T. Puedie Somerville, Sandilands, Lamiri, 
for Scotland's Favourite, brown, bred by J. Erneat Kerr, Harviestoun Castle, Dollar; 
I, Royal Favourite 10639, d. Pyrene 19575 by Baron's Pride 9122. 

109 II. (illO.)— A. & W. MONTaOMEEY, Netherhall and Bank^ Kirkcudbright, for hlnck. 
bred by H. B. Marshall, Itachan. Broughton, Peeblesshire ; s. Baron's Pride 

d. Sarcelle 26861 by Kverlaafiug 11331. 

108 IIL (jC5.)— William Dunlop, Dunure Mains, Ayr, for Dunure Social FrieniJ, 
black, bred by J. Gray, Longue, Tarbolton ; s. Baron of Buchly vie 11263, d. Bessie 
of Longue 16113 by Royal Gartly 9844. 

108 E. N. &H. C.-A. A w. Montgomery, for bay. 

OlasH 11. — Clydesdale Stallions^ foaled i?i 1909. [5 entries, none absent,] 

116 I. (^20.)— A. 4 W. Monthombry, Netherhall and Banks, Kirkcudbright, for 
EYemier Baron 15984, bay, bred by J. P. Sleigh, St. Johns Wells, Fyvie ; s. Baron's 
Pride 9122, d. Nellie of Fyvie 20364 by Mercutio 11431. 

117 II. (jeiO,)— A. A W. MONTGOMBRT. for Boyal Purple 16034. black, bred by George 
Argo, Petty, Fyvie ; t. Everlasting 11.331, d, Dali of Petty 17307 by Prince of Carhng 
7146. 

118 III. (£5.)— Qeorgb Watson. Lowfieldhouse, Wigton, for General Miller, brown, 
bred by J. Miller, Milton, Kilmalcolm : t. Sir Hugo 10924, d. Milton Favourite 23ytll' 
by Rothesay Bav 10624. 

114 E. N. & H. G.— WHjLIAM Dunlop, Dunure Mains, Ayr, for Hugo Pride. 

OIam 12. — Clydesdale StalUoTis^ foaled in 1908. [4 entries, 1 absent.] 

122 I. (£20, & Champion.’)— A. A W. Montgomery, Netherhall and Banks, Kirkcuil 
bright, for Eoyal Warden 16045. bay, bred by J. Merson, Craigwillie, Huntly;<. 
Everlasting 11331, d. Gem of Craigwillie 21597 by Prince Thomas l0262. 

110 II. (£10.)— Major Spencer P. Chichester, Embley Park, Romsey, for Speaii 
Blend 15435, bay, bred by W. Jackson, Shieldhill, Carluke ; «. Dunure Blend llBDl, 
d. Lady Wyndham 23856 by Gay Wyndham, 6778. 

120 III. (£5.)— County Live Stock insurance Association, Ltd., County Tn^ur 
ance Buildings, York, for Cock of the South, brown, bred by H. T. Walker. Norte 
Moor Farm, Silkawortb, Sunderland ; s. Cock o' th' North 12102, d, Rosemary s? 
16456 by Tynedale Prince 10473. 

Claai 13 . — Clydesdale Fillies, foaled in 1910. [9 entries, 2 absent.] 

ISl L (£20 .)— Stephen Mitchell, Boquhan, Kippen Station, for Nannie, bay, 

James Gray, Birkenwood, Gargunnock ; i. Apukwa 14567, d. Lady Jane h*-’®® “ 
Balmedie Queens Guard 10966. 


I £60 towards these Prizes were given by the Clydesdale Horse Society, , 

’ Champion Prize of £10 given by the Clydesdale Horse Society for the best StaU'® 
in Classes 10-12. 
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[Ufllefls otherwise itated, each prize animal named below was "bred by exhibitor."! 

I'J? IL J- Kenrst KilBU, HarvieHtonu Oastle, Dollar, for Harviestonn Phyllis, 

brown ; *. Royal Favourite 106110, d. Chester Princess 16371 ly baron's Pride 912*1 

12!) III. (jC5.)~HENRY B. Marshall, Kachan, Broughton, Peeblesshire, for bay,bredby 
T. Gibson, Hightown. Dumfries : i. Gartly Bonus l;i401, ci, Xell 2nd 2*2785 bv Rubicon 
10894. 

124 E. K. & H. 0.-~-^IbHAM Dunlop, Dunure Maine, Ayr, lor Dunure Black Silk. • 

Class li,— Clydesdale Fillm, foaled in 1900. [0 entries, none absent.] ' 

\U I. U'20, & B. B. for Champion. i)-Wn.UAyi Dunlop, Dunure Mains, Ayr, for 
Dunure Myrene (.vol. 32. p. 260), bay, bred by R. Waltlie Muircleutrli. Lstucler ; s Baron 
of Buchlyvie 11263. d. Muircleugh Belle 18447 bt/ Montrave Ma(“995a. 

136 II. (A^IO.)— HSNBT B. MARSHALL, Rachan, Broughton, Peeblesshire, for Honey 
M^n,' brown, bred by Cameron, Lincluden Mains, Dumfries ; s. Scottish Crest 13181 
fi. iij/ Koynl Edward 11495. 

135 III. 3. Eenbst Krrr, Harviestoun Castle, Dollar, for Harviestoun Amy, bay. 
bred by W, G. Campbell, High Borgue. Kirkcudbright ; », Baron's Pride 9122, d. 
Maud of High Borgue 15980 by Montrave Mae 9958. 

133 E. H. it H. 0.— HiSKET Dorinson & Son, HeUington Laithes. Kendal, for ’ 

Belsiugton Wiiceas. 

CUsB 15. — Clydesdale Fillies^ foaled in 1908. [7 entries, 8 absent.] 

IS8 1. BobrRT BRYDON, The Dene, Seabum Harbour, for Silver Queen, hay, 

bred by the Reaham Stud Company, Seaham Harbour; $ Silver Cup 11184, d, 
Seaham Queen by T.ord Stewart 10(184. 

142 II. (iClO.)' -STEPHEN MlTCHELL, Boquhan. Kippen Station, for Sweet Melody (voh 
' 31* p. 405), brown, bred by James Dunlop. Oldball, Fenwick ; s. Hiawatha 10067, 
d. Harmony 21278 by Baron of Buchlyvie 11263, 

UO IIL (/5.)— VflLLIAM Dunlop, Dunure Main», Ayr, for Harviestoun Hose (vol. ,3i, 
p. il0> bay, bred by J. Ernest Kerr, Harviestoun Castle. Dollar; .v. Marniicn 11429. 
rf. Rosedew 16783 by Baron’s Pride 9122. 

13S E N. & H. 0. -major Spencer F. CHrtURsrER, Embley Park, Hornsey, for May. 


Class IQ— Clydesdale Mares, with Foals at foot. [7 entries, 4 absent.] 

148 I. (j£80, & Champion. 0—J, Ernest Kerr, Harviestoun Castle, Dollar, for Peg^y 
Pride, bay, foaled in 1905, bred by W, Muir. New house, Kirknewton ; i. Baron’s 
Pride 9123. if. Maggie Ist of Newhouse 18077 by Primu Romeo 1844. [Foal by 


Scotland Yet 14839,] 

143 II (;?10 )— STEPHEN MITCHELL, Boguhan, Kippen Station, for Minmewawa 21620. 
dark brown, foaled in 1904, bred by the hue St. Clair Cunninghain. Hedderwuch 
Hill. Dunbar; ,s. Hiawatha 10067. d, White Heather 1C022 by Baron .s Pride 9122. 
[Foal by Baron ol Buchlyvie 11263.] 


Class 17.— Clydesdale Foals, the produce of Mares ottered in Class 16. 

[6 entries, 3 absent.] 

KI, (/rlfl.)-STEPHEN MITCHELL, Boqiihan, Kippen Station, for dark brown colt. 

foaled March 24; s. Baron of Buchlyvie 112(;3. 

55 11 (j£5 )— J Ernest Kerr, Harviestoun Castle, Dollar, for bay colt, foaled May 1 ) , 
«. ^tland Tet 14839, d. Pcagy Pride by Baron’s Pride 912*1 . 

57 III (>£3 )-STEPHEN Mitchell for brown colt, loaled March 21, s. tiuwavna 
10067, rf. ITielnia 2nd (vol, 30, p. 211) by Ikiron's Pride 9122. 


Suffolks.' 


CUbs is,— S ufolh StalVwnt, foaled in 1910, [6 entries, 3 absent.] 

158 1 (£20 1— Kfnnkth M Clark Stidboume Hall, Orford, Suffolk, for SudhourUfi 
AeSe STOfC 1™^;™ A“i.i 5287, J. sudbourn, n...yllght 6921 6» D»nragto» 

Mil «To,)-aEOnTnBE!iT aniTO bt 

Bawdsey Harvest Kin^ 3879 ; «. Bawdsey Harvester 50 it, d. Bnwd^ey Margueme 

^6niu£5ri-A!'^ CARLYLE SMITH, Ashmoor, H uf ' 

Aahmoor Lord Grey 3866, bred by W. Gray, Parham H.Ul, Wickham AiarKet, 
a. Saturn 2653, d. Daisy 4398 by Sutton bSwell 2688. 


'^Champron Prize of ^given by the Glydeadale Horse Society for the best Mare or 

jboSSfthL Prizes were eiven by tbe Suffolk Horse Society, odd «8 by the 
'orwieh Local Committee. * 

VOL. 72. ^ ^ 



lii Award of Live Stock Prizes at Norwich, 1911. 


[Ualcss otherwise stated, each prize animal named helow was “bred by exhibitor.' ] 

Class 19, — Suffolk Stallions, foaled in 1909. [IG entries, 2 absent.] 

170 I. (yC20, Si Champion.’)— ARTHUR T. Pratt, Morston HaU,Trimley, Ipswicli. for 
Morston Peter 3681. bred by E. Williams, The Hall, Alderton : i?. Harvester SOTii../, 
Magpie bti Here wood 2253. 

169 II. (;C10.)- ARIUTJR T. Pn.\TT for Morston Joan 3657. bred by E. Williami*. Ti),-. 

Hall. Alderton ; s. Harvester 3076, d- Nightlight 4800 by G-ay Monarch 2645. 

167 III. (jCS.)— The Marquis of Graham, Easton Park, Wickham Market. Tor East&j 
Rum Punch 3688 : s. Dennington Cupbearer 3086, d. Brendy 6737 by Border ]Min-:rei. 
188 R. N. & H. C.~Akthur T. Pratt, for Morston Honor. 

Class 20. — Suffolk Stallio us, foaled i/i. 1908. [9 entries, none absent,] 

183 I. (;C20, & E. N. for Champion.’)— ARTHUR T. PRATT, Morston Hall. Triinlt^y. 
Ipswich, for Morston Samson 3889, bred by E. Crofis, Ixworth, Bury st. Edmund^: 
s. Fonihaui Cornet 3371, d. Violet hy Cockficld Prince 3073. 

185 II. (^10 )— SIRCUTHEERT QUILTER. BT., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, for Bairdsey 
Volunteer 3628 ; Bentley War Cry .3028, d. Golden Drop 5010 by Golden Grain 24l!* 
183 ni. The Marquis of Graham. Easton Park, Wickham Market, for Eastoc 
Prince 3698, bred by S. G. Oarley, Saxtead, Frainliagham: k. B ennington Cupboaier 
3086, d. Euby by Border Minstrel 2287. 

181 E. N. & H. C.—Kenneth M. Clark, Sudboume HaU, Or ford, for Sudbourne 
Minstrel. 


Class 21. — Suffolk St allions, foaled, in or before 1907. 

[6 entries, 2 absent.] 

192 I. U20.)~SIR CUTHBERT QuiLTEE, BT„Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, for Bawdsey 
Laddie 3637, foaled in 19D7 ; s. Bawdsey Harvester 3076, d. Woolpit La.ss 4109 I’H 
Worcester 2279. 

193 II. (£10.)“8IR Cutubert Quiltbr. Bt„ fcr Bawdsey Marshall Ney 3385, Ibaled in 
1906 ; s. Napoleon 2933. d. Bawdsey Mary 4910 by Prince Wedgewood 2364. 

194 III. (£5.)— .A. Carlyle Smith, Ash moor. Campseu Ashe, Wickham Mn.rket, for 
Ashmoor Brogue 3751, foaled in 1906, bred by F. Smith, Woodbridge ; s. Rendleshiim 
Goldsmith 3C^5, d. Brocade 3434 by Wedgewood 1749. 

Glass 22. — Suffolk Fillies, foaled in 1910. [8 entries, 3 absent,] 

200 I. (£20.)-Sir Cutheert Quilter, Bt.. Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridg<'. for Bawdsey 
Bloom 7034; s. Bawdsey Harvester 3076, d. Icamsholt Blossom 3716 bu Prit 
Arthur 2268. 

198 II. (£10.)“-The Marquis of Grah.am, Easton Park. "Wickham Market, for East 
Comet 7039, bred by the late L. Smith, Hasketon, Woodbridge ; s. Saturn 2i3y:( 
Hasketon Bloom 6231 by Prince Albert 2523. 

197 III, (^S.I—Kenheth M. Clark, Sudboume Hall, Orford, Suffolk, for Sudbour 
Winnie 6782 ; s. Sudboume Arabi 3287, d, Sudboume Winnipeg W37 by TheCzjirVii 

196 E. N. Si H. C.— Kenneth M. Clark, for Sudboume Twinkle. 

Class 23. — Suffolk Fillies, foaled in 1909. [9 entries, 2 absent.] 

203 I. (£20.)— KENNETH M. CLARK, Sudbourne Hall, Orford, Suffolk, for Sudbour 
Arcadia 669/; s. Sudboume Sunshine 3374, d. Sudbourne Arabelle 54(2 
Wedgewood 1749. 

204 11. (£10,)— Kenneth M. Clark, for Sudbourne Belladonna 6711 ; s. Sudbour 
Arabi 3287, d. Sudbourne Beauty 5511, by ftince Albert 9536. 

205 III, (£5.)— The Marquis op Graham, Easton Park, Wickham Market, for East 
Lady in Waiting 6731, bred by S. G. Carley, Saxtead, Framlingham ; s. Dcnnirgii 
Cupbearer 3086, d. Belle 3688 by Wedgewood 2nd 2045, 

211 E. N. & H, 0.— Alfred .T. Smith, Rendlesham, Woodbridge, for Eendleeham Belli 

Class 2i.~-Suffolk Fillies, foaled in 1908. [6 entries, 1 absent.] 

215 I. (£20.)— Sir CUTHBERT Quilter, Bt., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, for Bawfc 
Minerva 6149 ; s. Bawdsey Harvester 3176, d. Sutton Venus 0693 by Mars 2434. 

217 II. (£10.)— A. C.4.RLYLE SMITH, Ashmoor, Campsea Ashe, Wickham Slarbet, t 
Ashmoor Lady Jane 7012, bred by J. Capon, Dennington, Framlinghtm ; 0*"’ 

3237, d. Lady 4620 by Sutton Swell 2686. 

213 III. (£5.)-Kenneth M. Clark, Sudbourne Hall, Orford, Suffolk, for Sudbour 
G-uilda 6422; s. Sudbourne Sunshine 3374, d. Sudbourne Gussie 5847 b" Li'ved' 
1999. 

212 R, N. & H. C.— Kenneth M. Clark, lor Sudboume Cowslip. 


’ “Coronation” Challenge Cup given by the Suffolk Horse Societv for the be 
Stallion in Classes 18'2l. 



Aimrd of Live Stock Prizes at Norwich 1911. . liii 


;Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal n.amed below was “bred by khibitor.”] 

Class 25.— Mam, with Foals at foot [9 entries, 3 absent.] 
LCmj -S ib CT:THnBET Quivi’Eli,BT.,Bawd.<ey. Manor. Woodbridgo, for Bawdsey 

ftmcrwIdVewSI wSrv 

S“««" "f Ooddcnham 

o"upbaa!S8«^ 

BrMe 577oS i^KrtfhV 

2065. d. Brisk 2284 b,, Cuptearers/d 560. [Foil LdboX. iXi iwT ' 

Class 2S.~SufoLk Foah, the jwodaee of Mares entered in ChiM 25. 

[9 entries, 3 absent.] 


s, DcnninKton Cupbejirer 3086. d. Quoca nf Coddenbam 5716 W 'Butl^^v“SrVrmdR’ 

^ Ooldrfef!^’ ^ Stradbrore, Henham Hall, Wangford, for Henham 

Draiigh-t Horses.' 

Class 21.— Draught G elding sjoaled in 1907 or 1908. [7 entries, lumc absent.] 

241 1. ^20.)-SiB Peter C. Walker, Bt., Osmaston Manor. Derby, for Chesbireman 
^birc), brown, ioaled m 1908, bred by S. Barker, Riishton, Tarporley : .s\ Rw^tic 
Friar 24089, d. Orford Maggie 42907 by Rokeby Portland 15798. ^ 

236 II. (jClfl.')— F red Brazier, Grandborough, AVinslow, for Worsley Special (8hirc) 

brown, foaled in 1908. bred by R. H. Rowe, Tutburi', Burt on -cm-T rent • 8 Markcaton 
Special Brand 22572, d. Brisk 53286 by Pride of Blagdun 6272. ' 

239 III. {.i:5 .)— Thomas Nesbitt, Abington Grange, Cambridge, for black (Clvdesd.ale 
and Shire), foaled in 1907 ; 5. Moulton Enterprise, d. Lady Wolsley hy Lord Wolsiey. 

237 E, N. & H. 0.— R. H, Currie, Moulsham Lodge, Chelmsford, for Moulsham Boss. 


Hunters." 

Class 28.— ^Twdf^r Colts or Geldings, foaled in 1910. [10 entries, 2 absent.] 

249 I. U20.)'William H, SHIERS, The Red House, Hartford, Cheshire, for Walnut, 
bay colt, bred by F. B. Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge, Edwinstow'e, Newark ; s. 
Blankncy. d. Beechnut 2nd 3284. 

247 II. (£10.) -Ernest W. Robinson, Liscombe, Leighton Buzzard, for Village Black- 
smith, chestnut colt: s. Hackenschmidt (vol. 20, p. 892, G.S.B.). d. Chorus Girl 2nd 
by Biverstown (vol. 17. p. 701, G.S.B,). 

245 III. (£5.)— CHkVRLES J. 0. Htll, Glentworth Hall, Lincoln, for Fairfield, bay colt, 
bred by A. O. Haslewood, Fairfield, Buxton ; s Ormeton, d Countess, 

248 R, N.&H. 0. — Pandia V. Rodocanachi, Dunchurcb, near Rugby, for Freshwater. 

Class 29.~:^unt€r Geldings, foaled 1909. [14 entries, 2 absent.] 

257 I. (£20.)— Lord Middleton, BirdsaU House, Malton, for Syntax, chestnut: s. 
Wales, d. Sympathy by Gordon. 

264 II. (£10.)— F, B. Wilkinson. Cavendish Lodge, Edwinstowe. Newark, for Blue- 
beard (Supp. No. 62), chestnut, bred by A. Spencer, Oxhill, Kiuelon; s. Svcngali, 
d by Pathfinder. 

256 HI. (£5.)— Lord Middleton, for Hotspur (Supp. No. 87), bay; s. Wales, d Holly- 
hock 3453 by Gordon. 

262 IV, f£4 .)— Mbs. J. M. WalMSLEY, The Priory, Tetbury. for Eoyalist (Supp. 
No. 75), black, bred by M. Holloway, Ringseote. Tetbury ; s. Royal Bounty, d. 
by Peppermint. 

254 E. N. & H. 0.— SIR Merrik BURRELL, BT., Knepp Castle, Horsham, for Sunbeam. 

Class 30. — Hunder Geldings, foaled in 1908. [16 entries, 6 absent.] 

273 I. (£20.)— A. R MiDWOOD, Fern Hill. Kuntsford. for Cavendish, brown, bred by 
W, Severs. Green Hammerton, York. 

-98 11. (£10.)— The Duchess of Newcastle. Clumber, Worksop, for Clumber 
Jupiter, dark bay; n. Wbitehnll 188il, 'd. Ripple by vSt. Gilmer. 


’ Prizes given by the Norwich Local Committee. 

- £100 towards these Prizes were given by a Member of the R.A.S.E. interested in 
the breeding of Hunters. 



liv Award of Live Stock Prizes at Norwich^ 1911. 


[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor."] 

267 in. W. R. Clarkk, T>ebden Hall, Loughton, Essex, for Curiosity (Supp. 
No! 36), chestnut ; s. Intaglio, d. Plash 2ad 3956 &j/ Trayles. 

268 IV. MRS- ROBERT COTTRiLL, Sandal Lodge, Droitwich, for Condor (Supp. 

No. 67), chestnut, bred by D. Haward, CarrigtwohiU ; s. Ben, d. by Baron Famey. 

272 R. N. & H. 0.— COLONEL H. JEROME, C.B., Bilton Hall, York, for Ludlow. 

Class 31. — limiter Fillies^ foaled in 1910, [13 entries, 4 absent.] 

287 I. (.£20, •& Champion.!)— M art, CCOHESS of Hamilton, Easton Park, Wickham 
l^rket, for chestnut : *. St. Jacques, d. Mama. 

286 II. (£10.)— M A JOE-GEN, GOLDSWORTHY, C,B,, Taldham Manor, Kcmsing.Sevenoaks. 

for Pearl 2nd 3996. chestnut ; s. Battlement, d. Diamond 3365 by Eglamore. 

385 III. (£5.)-SiR Walter Gilbby, Bt.. Elsenham Hall, Essex, for Bouuoey Bella, 
brown ; s. Flainbean 67, d. Falmouth Belle. 

233 IV. (£4.)— SIB Merrik Buerbll, Bt.. Knopp Castle, Horsham, for Sunray 4046. 
chestnut ; s. Red Heart, d. Siirrenden 3757- 

284 E. N. Si H. C.— The Rkt. Alfred L. Fbllowes, Sbotesham Vicarage. Norwich, 
for Powder. 

Class Z%,—Hmder Fillm^ foaled in 1909. [10 entries, none absent.] 

303 I. (£20, & E. N. for Champion. !)—F. B. Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge, Edwinstowe. 
Newark for Juliet 3rd 4053, chestnut, bred by E. Hetherington, Armathwaite! 
Cumberland ; i. Time Table. 

302 II, (£10.)— William Skvebs, Wii strop Hail, Green Hammerton, York, for Actress 
7th 4066, brown ; i. Atlas, d. Blue Bell 2nd 4067 by Langton 2nd, 

207 III. (£5,)— Mrs. Bore ell. Car ham Hall, Coldstream, for Scalene 3707, chestnut ; 
s. Gold, d. The Rhomb 3777 by Isosceles. 

300 R. N. Sc H. C.— Charles J. 0. Hill, Glentworth Hall, Lincoln, for Mias Selby, 

Clau 83. — Hunter Fillies^ foaled in 1908. [8 entries, 2 absent.] 

312 I. (£20.)— F. B. Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge, Edwinstowe. Newark, for Lucy 
Grey, bay ; s. Barbarian, d. Lucy Grey 2511 by Duke of Portland. 

311 II. (£10.)— E. S. Tomlinson, Rauceby, near Grantham, for TraveHmg Lady 3782, 
chestnut, bred by 0. W. Ctosr, Marnham Hall, Newark : s. Travelling Lad, d. Tet by 
Blue Blood. 

309 III. (£5.)— Bertram w. Talbot, Bliekling Lodge, Aylsham, for Tablet, brown ; 
s. Sindley, d. Abbess. 

310 R. N. & H. C.— W. Herbert Taylor, Lower Woodsfield, Newland, Malvern, for 
Lady Somerset 2nd. 

Olaas 34, — Hunter Mares, with Foals at foot, up to from- 12 fo 14 stone. 

[21 entries, b absent.] 

315 I, (£20, Champion, > Sc Cup. )— Sir Merrik Burrell, Bt., Knepp Castle, Horsham, 
for Casual (vol. 1), bay, foaled in 1901, bred by the Earl of Lonsdale, Barley thorpe. 
Oakham ; s. Castlcnock 2. d. Sister Mary by Brown Prince. [Foal by Hanover 
Square.] 

326 II. (£10.)— PANDIA P. EODOCANAOHI. Dunchurch, near Rugby, for Fleur-de-Lys 
2344, bay, foaled 1898, bred by R. N. Byass, Stow-on-the-Wold ; ». Herald, d. 
Tonnonite by The Lawyer. [Foal by Red Sahib,] 

325 HI. (£5.)— Ernest w. Robinson, Liacombe, Leighton Buzzard, for Vademecum 
(vol, 21, p. 848, G S.B.), brown, foaled in 1903, bred by R. Downes ; s. H tickler (vol. 17, 
p. 251, G.8.B.). d. Verily by Stylites. [Foal by (jhuckaway.J £‘ 

316 IV. (£4.)— Sir Merrik Burrell, Bt, for Surprise 3014, bay, foaled in 1902, bred 
by Lieut.-Col. Z. Walker, Acock’s Green, BirtuinghRm ; t. Silver King, d, My 
Treasure by Hidden Treasure. [Foal by Rousseau.] 

.328 V. (£4.)— William H. Shierr, The Red House, Hartford, Cheshire, for BflechnEt 
^d 3284, bay, foaled in 1901. [Foal by Squadron Leader.} 

333 R. N. Sc H. C.— F. B, Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge, Edwinstowe, New'ark, for 

Paleface. 

Glass 35. — Hunter Mares, with Foals at foot, up to more than 14 stone. 

' [7 entries, 1 absent.] 

337 I. (£20, R. N. for Champion, 2 & R. N. for Cup. »)— Miss A. W. Hionett, Offley Ley, 
Crewe, for Diana 3366, bay, foaled in 1894, breeder unknown. [Foal by Squiidron 
Leader.] 

! Champion Gold Medal given by the Hunters’ Improvement Society for the best 
Filly not exceeding three years old, in Classes 31-33, which is registered with a number 
in the Hunter Stud Book. 

t Champion Gold Medal given by the Hunters’ Improvement Society for the beet 
Mare, four year* and upward*, in Olaases 34 and 35, which is registered with a number 
in the Hunter Stud Book, , 

» Silver Cup given by the Richmond Royal Horse Show Society for the best Brood 
Mare in Classes 34 and 35. 
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(0nle#9 otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor."] 

m II. MBRiUK BDBBKLi., Bt,. Knepp UasHe, Horsham, for Speculation 

3733. bay, foaled in IB9&, bred by T, .1 M. Sedswick, Darlington ; i. Pinzou (vol. 17. 
p.490) Luck's All (vol. U, p. 490). [Foal Red Heart] 
jjO IJI. (.iCSD—F B, WiLKIi^SON, Cavendish Lodge, Fdwinstowe, Newark, for Alice 
22Ld, cbeRtnnt. loaJed in 190B. bred by M. Smith, Eaton, near Ibdiord ; s. Top Card, 
d. by Master Boh. [Foal by Billiduo.] 

ISO R. N. & H. C.-- -Frederick Hardy, Siaunton HfUl, Nottingham, for Portland 
Duchess. 

aius 36. — Hunter Colt Foals, the produce of Mares in Classes 31 or 3o, 

[8 entiies, 2 absent.'] 

Ui I, (jCIO.)— Major-Ghnerar Goldsworthy, C.B,. Yaldham Manor, Kemsing. 

Scvenoaks. for chestnut, foaled April 10 : a Red Heart, d. Diamond 336,7 by EgLamore. 
348 IL (jfS.i—E- B- Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge, Edwins-towe. Newark, for chestnut, 
foaled March 21 ; s. Avarice, d. Paleface. 

tJifl III (jC3,)— Ernest W. Robinson, Li scorn be. Leierhfon Buzzard, for browm, foaled 
yrarch 3 ; s. Ohimkaway (vol, 20, p. 834, 0.8. 8. 1, d- Vaclemecnro (vol, 21, p, 848, G.8.B.) 
Jl/ Hackler (vol. 17. p. 251, G.S.B.) 

315 E. H. & H. C — FREtfEBICK HARDY, Staunton Hall. xVottingbam, 

CUii ffJ.—HufUer Filly Foah^ the produee of Mares in Classes 31 or 3o. 

[16 entries, 4 absent.] 

,335 1. (£10.1— Miss A, W. Hignett, Ofllcy Ley, Crewe, fur bay. foaled March 35: -a 
S ouadron Leader, A. Diana. 

353 II. (jC5.>-David Davies, M.P.. Plus Dinam. Llandinain. for Florodora, baja fo.aled 
" March 21 : s. Pedlar Bra.-nd. d. Florence 3406 

35(1 III. (£3.)— SIR MERRIK RuRRELT.., Bt., Knepp O.astle, Horsham, for Amazon, 
' chestnut, foaled April 24; s. Red Hoai'l, d. Speculation 3733 by Pinzon, 

353 E. K. & H. C.- -Bertram tv. Talkot, Blink ling Lodge. Aylsham. 


Hunter Riding Glasses.' 


GUis Z'i.—Sunter Mares or Geldings, foaled in 1907, up to from 
12 to H stone, [5 entries, none absent.] 

3571. (£15.)- JOHN H. Stokes, Nether House, Great Bowden, Market Harborough, 
for King George, chestnut gelding. 

J5&II, (£10.) The REV. Alfred I,. Feli.OWE.S. Shotesliam Vicarage, NorwicJi. for 
St. Andrew, bjiy gelding : s. St. Lorenzo, d. Petrel 2nd 3629 by .lumtcr Tonaps Colt. 

M8 III. (£5.)— E. S, Tomlinson, Rauceby, near Grantham, for Grey Friar, grey 
gelding. • 

35,51V. (£5.)-"B. H. ALLEN. HackCord, Attleborough, for brown gelding, bred by 
W. Goodwyn. East Winch, King's Lynn : s- Master Lovat, d. Gaberdene by Ascetic. 


Glm 39. — Hunter ?I(7res or Geldings, foaled in ](X)7. '«/; to more than 14 stone. 

[4 entiies, 1 absent.] 

3'S I (£16 )-JOHN H. Stokes, Nether House, Great Bowden, Market Harborotigh, 
for Golden Amber, chestnut gelding, bred by M. Blakey, Coxwold, Yorks.; a Red 
Eagle, d.t)!/ Ambergris. . „ • , 

J7a II. (£10.)— F. Gordon Oolman, Litticburgh, Burgh Heath, Surrey, for Cairo, bay 
gelding : s. Kiverstown, d. Homely Lass by Homely. 

III. (£6,)-Harold LOWTHER and J. M. LoNOE, The Hotel, Northwood. Middlesex, 
for Paddy, bay gelding, breeder unknowm. 

Class 40. — HuMer Maiesor Oeldinfjs, fio dec. foaled inorhefiu'eX^tlif}, 
up to from 12 b/ 14 stone. [11 entries, 2 absent.] 

1 1. (£15.)— F. B. Wilkinson. Cavendish Lodge, Edwinstowe. Newark, for In the 
Gloaming, chestnut gelding, foaled in 19W. ^ ^ » .i « i. 

1 II, (£10.)--SIB Merhik Bdhrell, bt., Knepp Castle, Horsham, for Bed Hawke, 

hay gelding, foaled in 1906. v. » 

3 III (£5 )— The GODNTESS of Warwick. Warwick Lodge, Melton Mowbray, tor 

Frank, chestnut gelding, foaled in 1905, breeder unknown. , „ . ^ 

« IV. t£5.)--JOHN Draoe. Chapel Brampton, Northampton, tor Bound Over, bay 

geiding, foaled in 11)96, breeder unknown. 

2 V. f£5J— JOHN H. STOKES, Nether House, Great Bowden, Market Harborongu. for 
Courtier, brown gelding, foaled in 1906, 

'■ K. & H. C. -Gordon B. Foster, The Hall, Thorne, Vorka, for Whitley Bridge. 
Clan i\.— Hunter Mares or Geldings. Xorke, foaled vi or before 1906, up to 
w.orfi thiin 14 stone, [li entries, 2 absent.] 

^ I. (£15.)-J0HN H. STOKES, Nether House, Great Bowden, Market Harborougb, 

^ ior Dignity, chestnut gelding, foaled in 1904 - 

• PriKe given by the Norwich Local Cominittee. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was "bred by exhibitor.' ] 


II. (;eiO.) P- B. Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge,. Edwinstowe, Newark, for Ashton 
fhestnut gelding, foaled in 1905. 

III. (£5,)— John DraoE. Chapel Brampton, Northampton, for BamiilOjbay gelding; 
foaled in 1905. breeder unknown. 

IV. U'S/'-The Countess of WAKWick, Warwick Lodge, Melton Mowbray, lai 
August, brown gtMing. foaled in 1906, breeder unknown. 

V. (,£5.)~Maj0B GEOFFREY GLYN. Melchboume Priory. Shambrook, for Ballinleen 
h,ay gelding, foaled in 1995, bred by W. Kearney, Ballinlecn, Bansha ; s. Ormelio. j 
York. 

E. S. & H, 0— Captain M. Hill, Westwood House, West Bergholt, Essex, fot 
Rocklight. 

Glass iZ.—Hunter Mares or Geldings, foaled in or before 1907, up to 
from 12 to 13 7 stone. [19 entries, 1 absent.] 

I. (^£20.1— The Countess of Warwick, Warwick Lodge, Melton Mowbray, foi 
Zealot, chestnut gelding, foaled in bred hy R. I,. Fenwick, Little Belvoir 
Melton Mowbray ; «. Whisperer, A, by Zeal. 

II. (£15.)— R. C. N. ASHTON, The Cottage, Doveridge, Derby, for Thermos, hrowr. 

gelding, foaled in 1803. * 

III. (£10.)— J. H.Dunn, Goomhe Cottage, Kingston Hill for Barhison, grey gelding 
foaled in 190G, bred by W. Jordison, Carlton Lodge, Tbirsl^ ; 5. Boykin, d. Snowdroj 
by Entertainer. 

IV. (£5,)— JOHN H. STOKES, Nether House, Great Bowden, Market Harborough 
for Suspense, hay gelding, foaled in 1906. 

V. (£5.)-- Sir MERRIK BURKELL, Bt., for Red Hawke. (See Class 49.) 

R. N. & H. C.— John Draoe, Chapel Brampton, Northampton, for Bound Over. 


Class 43, —limiter Mares or Geldings, foaled in or before 1907, up to niore f/(a?i 
from 13'7 and not more than 1 5 stone. [15 entries, 4 absent.] 

386 I. (£20. & R. H. for Champion. i)— JOHN Draqe, Chapel Brampton, Northamptou 
for Rea Eagle, chestnut gelding, foaled in 1905, breeder unknown. 

407 II. (£15,)— W, A, SimpsON-HINCHLIFFE, 9, Park Parade Stables, Harrogate, foi 
Broadwood (Supp. No. 7l. brown gelding, foaled in 1903, bred by J, llichardsoB, 
Saltowm Manor, York ; s. Red Eagle, d. by Selby. 

411 III. (£10.)— THE Countess of Warwick, Warwick Lodge, Melton Mowbray, for 
Gold Flame, bay gelding, foaled in 1905, breeder unknown. 

3H7 IV. (£5.)— JOHN Dragm, for Domino. (See Class 41.) 

410 V. (£5.)— .Tohn H. Stokes, Nether House, Great Bowden, Market Harborougb. 
for Impudence, bay gelding, foaled in 1905. 

Rid R. N. 4; H. C.— Gordon B. Foster, The Hall, Thorne, Yorks, for Recruit. 

* Class H.—Hunter Mares or Geldings, foaled in or before 1907, to 

, more than 15 stone, [13 entries. 1 absent.] 

416 I. (£20, & Champion,i)'-JOHN H. Stokes, Nether House, Great Bowden, Market 
Harborougb, for Forensic, bay gelding, foaled in 1906, , , 

415 II. (£15.) -John Drage, Chapel Brampton, Northampton, for John 0 Gaunt, bay 
gelding, foaled in 19{)6, breeder unknown. 

395 III. (£10.)— F, B. Wilkinson, for Ashton. (See Class 41.) 

393 lY. (£5.) - John H. Stokes, for Dignity. (See Class 41.) 

ill T. (£5.)— JOHN DRAGE, lor Brown Bread, bay gelding, foaled in 1906, breeder CH' 
known. 

394 R. N. Si H. C.— The Countess of Warwick, for August. 


Polo and Riding Ponies/ 

Glass A5.-~Polo and Riding Pony Stallions, foaled in or before 1908, mi 
exceeding U'2 hands. [5 entries, none absent.] 

419 I. (£15, & Champion. G- S ir John Barker, bt., The Grange, Bishop’s Stortford, 
for Othrae 447, bay, foaled in 1905, bred by W. B. Blsey, Baumber; «. Raeburn 
d.Otheryftu King Monmouth. , 

421 li. (£10, & B* N. for Champion.*)— Lord Lucas. Wrest Park, Arapthu], for JaeJw 
442, chestnut, foaled in 1904, bred by J. Lonsdale ; s. Jacquemart, d. Mareoa in 


418 in^^C^S.h^UMES E. B. Baillie, Dochfour, Inverness, for Sammy The Verger oOl 
chestnut, foaled in 1906. bred by C. Mynors, Sudbury, Derby ; s- Avington. d. wia 
Flake by Esterling. sui 

422 B. K. & H. 0." C, Howard Taylor, Hampole Priory, Doncaster, for Field Marscau. 


1 Gold Challenge Cup given by gentlemen interested in Hunters for the best Mar? or 

Gelding in Classes 38-44. ...... -n & 

2 £46 towards these Prizes were given by the Polo and Biding Pony 

.» Champion Gold MedaJ given by the Polo and Hiding Pony Society for tne 
Stallion or Colt in Classee 45-47. 



Award of TAve Stock Prizes at Norwich^ 1911 , Ivii 


[Unleaa otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor."] 

OlMB \^.—Polo a/nd RUing Po7iy Colti, Fillm, or Geldings, foaUd in 1910. 
[9 dhtries, none absent.] 

Eiew B”)'. 

la i PWe 1615?®MSon“' ’’‘‘y ■ “■ Sami. way 

Bai^nton. for Primley Crystal, bay 
i3 E. N. & H. 0.-^ JOHN Barker, Bt., lor Lady Buciingham. 

Clau il.—Polo and Riding Pony Colts, Fillies, or Geldings, foaled in 1909, 
[10 entries, none absent] 

437 I.*U15.)-SIR WALTER GiLBET. BT., Elsenbam Hull. Essex for Starkline CrocuB 
(Supp. 1910). chestnut Ally ; Merry Matchmaker, d. CriSl471 i>y AsSe 
434 II. t A10 .)-Sir JOHN Barxe^ Bt. He Grange, Bishop's Stortford! foSersmith, 
bay gelding : s. Right For ard 368, d. Silvertail 573 by Low Water 
433 III, (^5.)^IR JOHN Barker, Bt., for Eedoun, brown gelding; s. Othrae 447 d. 
Bedoute. 

432 E. N. & H. C.-SIR John Barker, Bt., for Bronze. 

Claw iB—Polo and Riding Pony Fillies or Geldhigs, foaled in 1908, 

[o entries, none absent.] 

443 I. (jfl5.)— SIR John barker, Bt., The Grange, Bishop’s Stortford. for Colonel, 
bay gelding : s. Right For’ard 368, d. Black Bella 475 by BUickthorne, ' 

442 n. (AHI.)— Sib John barker, bt., for Bronzino, bay gelding ; s. Garb. <1. Brownie 
1d74. 

44.) III. Faudel Phillips, Mapleton Stud, Edenbridge, for Chit Chat i Supp. 

1909-10), cheeinut Ally, bred by Coi. R. N. Henriques, Ambarrow Hill, Sandhurst ; 
a. Mootrub 39, d, Houaemaid 1183, 

446 B. N. & H. C, — TRESHAM Gilbev, Whitehall, Bishop's Stortford, for Market Girl. 


Class ^9. —Polo and Riding Pony Mares, with Foals at foot, not exceeding 
2 hands. [4 entries, tioiie absent.] 

448 1. (iClS, & Champioil.i)-SlR John Barker, bt.. The Grange, Bishop's Stortford, 
for Silver Star 1020, bay, aged, bred by G. Hutchings, Olareinont, Paignton ; s. 
Knight of the Laund, d. by .\crobat. [Foal by Othrae 447.] 

449 II. (AlO, & B. N, for Champion. O—TresHAJI GILBEY, Whitehall, Bishop's atort- 
ford, for Bodstone 1780, chestnut, aged. [Foal by Bold Marco 352,] 


Hack or Riding Ponies. 

Class 50 , — Mares or Geldings, Hunter or Polo Type [light weight], foaled in 
or before 1907, iiot exceeding 15 hand.7. [9 entries, 2 absent,] 

•153 I. (,£15.)— WASHINGTON CHARTERS, Tlie Manor, Horringer, Bury St. Edmunds, for 
chestnut gelding, foaled in 1905. breeder unknown. 

455 II. (jeiO.)— M ajor 0. J. Ecclb.s. 16th Lancers, Cavalry Barracks, Norwich, for 
Sylvia 2nd 2133, chestnut marc, foaled in 1905. bred by Sir John Barker, Bt., The 
Grange, Bishop’s Stortford; s. Mark For'ard, d. Silver Queen hy Sandiway 121. 

452 III. (£'5.)— Mrs. W. C, N. Chapman, Heppington, Canterbury, for Silent Lad, 
chestnut gelding, foaled in 1000. 

450 E. N, & H. C.— P- Robinson, Cleevethorpe, Sandal, Wakefield, for Wavney. 


Class 51 . — Mares or Geldings, Hyinter or Polo Type [heavy weight), foaled in 
or before 1907, not exceeding 15 hands. [5 entries, 3 absent.] 

464 I. (,£16, & Champion.*)— Matirice J. KinoSCOTB, Watermoor House, CirenceBter, 
for Bridget, chestnut mare, foaled in 1005. 

460 II. (£10.)— XHB REV. HARRY E. BECK, Harpley House, King’s Lynn, for bay 
gelding, foaled in 1904, breede: unknown. 


Class Mares or Goldings, Park Each [light weight], foaled in or before 
1907, exceeding 15 hands. [7 entries, 5 absent.] 

467 I. (£15.) -H. FaUDBL PHILLIPS, MapletoQ Stud. Edenbridge, for Robin Grey, grey 


eelding, foaled in 1903, breeder unknown. , , , . 

8 II. (£10.)-G. Millard, Hethel, Norwich, for dark chestnut mare, foale d m 19 03. 


^ Clianipion Gold Medal given by the Polo and Riding Puny Society for the best 
^larc or Filly in Classes 46-49. 

Prizes given by the Norwich Local Committee. , .t.-,- t, ■ x 

^ Gold Challenge Cup given by gentlemen interested in Hacks and Ruling Pomes for 
the tiost Animal in Classes 50-53. 



Iviii Award of Live Stock Prizes at JSforwichi 1911. 


[Unleas otherwiae Btat«d, each prize animal named below was “ bred by exhibitor.”] 

Class 53,— .l/rtm 0 )' Geldings, Park Hach {heavy weight), foaled in or heforv 
1907, exceeding 15 hands. [7 Entries, 3 absent.] 

471 I. (i;i6, & fi. N. for Champion.!)— Mrs. W. 0. K. Chapman, Heppington, Caniv-.. 
bury, for Bergomot biiy gelding, foaled in 1907, bred by J. W. Ford, Canton, Vork.s; 
s. Wales, d. hy Burgomaster. 

473 II. u-10.)-H. Faudel PHILLIPS, Mapleton Stud. Edenbridge, for The Chocolate 
Soldier, chestnut gelding, foaled in 1907, bred by Sir John BaAer, Bt., The Grange 
Bishop’s Stortford : s. Jew Boy. d, lightning ly Stowmarket. w 
405 III, (jCS-)— J. H. Dunn, Coombe Cottage, Kingston Ilill, Surrey, fur Caly-tan (Lite 
Premier), chestnut gelding, foaled in 1905. 

472 E. Nr & H. 0 .— Washington Charters, The Manor, llorringer, Bury St, Edmund, 

Cleveland Bays or Coach Horses. 

— Cleveland Bay or Coaching Stallions, foaled in 1908 or 1909, 

[6 entries, 1 absent.] 

479 I. (/15.) - John Lett, Cleveland stud Farm. Rillington, York, for CholdertOL Luck 
(Cleveland Bay), foaled in 1909, bred by H. C, Stephens, Cholderlon, Salisbury ; 
i. Ctiolderton Luck’s All 1664, <i. Rosedale Wellington. 

477 II. (a: 10,)— GEO RGB ELDBES, Toft House Farm, Aislaby, Sleights, Yorks., for Haw- 
thorn Hero 171(i (Cleveland Bay), foaled in 1908 ; s. Rosdale 1692, d. Lady Stain thorpe 
718 by Hillingdon 986. 

482 III. (A’b.)— F rank H. Stbrickeb, Westgate House, Pickering, for Gauntlet 2313 
(Coachiug). foaled in 1908, bred by W, Cooper, Hall Farm, Atterington, York;*. 
Breaston Prince 2451, d. Princess Helen 931 by Luck’s All 1114. 

478 E. N. & H. C.-BERTKiTCHiNa,Hungate House, Pickering, for Kitching’s Advocate. 

Class 55 . — Cleveland Bay or Coaching Mares, with Foals at foot. 

[3 entries, none absent.] 

483 I. (4H6,)-OEORGE Elders. Toft House Farm, Aislaby, Sleights, Yorks,, for 
Hawthorn Beauty 1170 (Coaching), foaled in 1905 ; j. Rosdale 1692, d. Aislaby Beauty 
1169 by Prince George 2^. [Foal by Breaston Prince 2451.] 

48,5 II. (£10.)-Fhank H. SteUICKEH, Westgate House, Pickering, for Elena 1150 
(Coaching), foaled in 1907 ; s. Aneroid 2419, d. Ih-incess Beatrice 913 by Luck s All 
1114. [Foal by Breaston Prince 2451.] 

Hackneys,^ 

Class tSt—Haohmy StaUioTis, foaled in 1910. [15 entries, 2 absent.] 

488 I. (£20.)— Henry b. Brandt, Capenor, Xutfield, Surrey, for Capenor Matador. 

chestnut roan ; 5. Mathias A 1 10751. d. Madame Pompadour 20070 by Polonius 4931. 
491 II, (£10.)— SIR Walter Gilbey, Bt„ Elsenham Halt Essex, for Bouncey ABtonius. 

chestnut : s. Antonius 10559, d. Lady Cadet 8024 by Cadet 1251. 

487 III. (£5.)— W. W. Eychoft, Drake Hill Hackney Stud, Bingley, for Admiral Cliquot, 
chestnut, bred by W. R. Lyaaght, Castleford, Chepstow ; s. Leopard 9783. d. Hop- 
wood Clematis 15876 by Rosador49G4. 

500 ly. (£4 .)-Roeert Whitworth, Londesborough Stud. Market Weighton, for 
Euclid, chestnut ; s. Polonius 4931, d. Thorpe Molly 19598 bij Danebury -1724. 

405 E. N. & H. C.-SiR Edw.ard Mann, bt., Mveton Hall, Scole. for Thelvetoa 
Picador. 

Class 57. — Hackney Stallions, foaled in 1909. [12 entries, 2 absent.] 

510 I. (£20, Sl E. N, for Champion. 5 )~W. W. Rtcroft, Drake Hill Hackney Stod, 
Bingley, for Woodhatch Viceroy 11625, chestnut, bred by R. P. Evans, Woodbatch 
House, Heigate : s. Hopwood Viceroy 9280. d. Ticonderoga 15480 by Beau Fort 4623. 

506 II. (£10.) — E,. A. DE Mancha, Waterside Stud, Frogmore, St. Albans, for Ver 
Performer, dark chestnut ; a. Elevator 5599, d. Empress of Holderaess 10877 bV 
Langton Performer 4844- 

507 III. (£5.) — Sir Walter Gilbey, Bt,, Klsenham Hall, Essex, for Sparkling Danefffllt 
11,576, chestnut *, s. Rov."!! Danegelt 5785, d. Polly Olga 18499 b!/ Ro8ador49frl. 

512 IV, (£4. (-Robert Whitworth, Londesborough Stud. Market Weighton. for 
Aaron 11307, chestnut, bred by E. G. Heaton, Chatteris; «. Polonius 4931. d. Si- 
Agatha 16400 by Gartoc Duke of Connaught 3009. 

504 B. N. ds H, C. — 5V. H. Clark, White Hall, Winestead, Hull, for Westlauds Polonius. 

! Gold Challenge Cup given by gentlemen interested in Hacks and Riding Ponies for 
the best Animal in Classes 50-53. 

£75 towards the Prizes for Hackneys and Hackney Ponies were given by die 
Hackney Horse Society. 

» Champion Gold Medal given by the Hackney Horse Society for the best Stallioaitt 
Olassea 56-58. 
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Award of Live Stock Prizes at Xorwick. 1911. 


[{Tnlesa otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 
Class bS.—ffack?ie}/ SiaUioTu^ foaled ifi 1908. [9 entries, 1 absent.] 

617 I. (i;20, & Champion.! )-T he Kxors. of the Late B. Lucas, Thorpe Underwood. 
Northampton, for Sprightly Danegelt 11221, cheBtnut, bred by Sir Walter Gilbey, 
Bt,. Elsenham Hall, Essex ; s. Royal Danegolt 578ii, d. Gallant Girl 15093 by Beyivnl 
723t>. 

619 II. C;P10.)-“W. W. Bycroft, Drake HiU Haekney Stud, Bindley, for Angram 
Astonishment 10930, dark chestnut, bred by Mrs, Fletcher, Angram, Yorks.; *, St. 
Thomas 7261. d. Amgram Sunflower 17960 h/ Oanymedn 2076. 

5i.1 III. (jffSJ— T. B. OOLMAN, Bridgham, Thetford, for Bridgham Sportsman, chestnut: 

s, Copper King 7764, d. Autumn 15.585 by Tribute 58.1S. 

,620 S. N. & H. 0.— H. V. SHEEINGIIAM, South Creake, Fakenlmm, for Greake Victor. 


Qlasfl 59. — Hackney Fillm, foaled in 1910, [7 entries, none absent.] 

527 I. (£20.) -W. Burnet, L Tubes, The Paddocks, Mill Hill, for Apex, bay ; Leopard 
9783, d. Lighthouse 15977 by Forest King 5621. 

522 II. (iClO.l—ROBERT BAXTER, Primrose Villa. Wal^iokeu, Wisbech, for lonius, 
che.stnut ; s. Polonius 4931. d. Walsoken Pride 16308 by Lord Bardolph 412. 

526 III. SIR WALTER GILBBY, Bt.. Elsenham Hall, Essex, for Bonncey Girl, 
chestnut roan ; s. Antonins 10,5.59. d. Gallant Girl 15093 by Revival 72.16, 

524 E. N. & H. C. -Henry B, Bbandt, Capenor, Nutflelcl, for Bollona. 

Class 60. — Hackney Fillies, foaled in 1909. [7 entriea, 1 absent.] 

535 I. (£20, k E. JT. for Champion. Burnkt.l Tubbs, The Paddocks, Mill Hill, 
for The Whip 21707, chestnut; s. Leopard 9783, d. Terrington Leah 18665 by Gold- 
finder 6th 1791. 

529 II. (jCIO.)— Henry B. Brandt, Capenor, Nutfield, Surrey, for Belle Mere 21237, dark 
chestnut, bred by W. Biirdett-Coutts, M.r., Brookfield, llighgate ; x Polonius 4931. 
d. Bellissima B3444 by Beau Lyons 2,157. 

iSl III. (jC5.) - William: McAlllstkr, Hackney stud. Inverness, for Ahania of Inver- 
ness 21201. chestnut; s. Royal Danegelt .578."i, d. InvemeKg Duchess of Connaught 
15192 by Garton Duke of Connaught 30(i9. 

132 E, S. & H. C,— Sir Edward Mann, Bt„ Theivcton Hall, Scoie. for Thelveton 
Eosette. 


Class Gl.—Hackney Fillies, foaled in 1908. [9 entries, none absent.] 

■|43 I. (ie 20 ,& Champion. 'G—W.^W. RYCROFT, Drake Hill Hackney Stud, Bingley. for 
Beckingham Czarina chestnut, bred by R, Surfieet, The Limes, Beckingham. 
Gainsborough ; s. Beckingham Fhis blight 9116, d. Mise Helmsley 12953 by Danebury 
4724 

011 II (oCID.I-Mrs. Fletuiier a sons, The Grange, Angmm, York, for Angram Queen 
Patricia 2048-1. chestnut; s. Garton Duke, of Connaught .1909, d. ATignini Princess 
Patricia 17097 by Challenger 11(11.1, ^ . . . 

.539 III. (jC 5.)— H. C. CALLABY. Hunstanton, Norfolk, forHunston Queen 2l)i6t. chestnut; 

s. Royal" Danegelt 5785, d. Dashing Princes.s 16,563 by Baden Powell /a46. 

.n37 E. N. & H. C.- Walteb. Briggs, Linden Berwick, Oarnlorih. for Aibrn 
Opheiia. 

Glau Hackney Mares, with Foals at foot, over 14, and not exceeding 
15-2 hands. [7 eutries, 1 absent.] 

519 I (iCSO.)— H. HiNRIOHSEN, Henshall Hall, Congleton, for Hopwood Clematis K'o76, 

• dark chestnut, foaled in 1902, bred bv F. I. Batchelor, Hopwood, Alvechurc ; 

s Rosador 4984, d. Muriel 3340 by Cadet 12ol. [1 oh15j/ Leopard 9i83.] 

Hi lif<£lll.)-nETOV B. Bbakdt eapfnor x^itfleld S,,Ire,^ lor 

dark chestnut, loaled in 190;>, bred bj V J’A^QOjV ru'.y.i ht/ Roval 

Highgate : s. Leopold 8218, d. Marguerite 12080 by Candidate 920, [i'oal by ttoj ai 

551 Fa® V. SHBRINGUAM. South 

chestnut, foaled in 1901 ; s. Challenger :i013, d. Maidie 11241 by Sih lo 4983. [Foa j 

546 Walter Briggs, Linden Hall, Borwick, Cam forth, for Angram 

Eosette. i ^ n r a 

CUbs eZ, -Hackney Mare.% with Foals at foot, over 15-2 kandt. 

[ -1 entriea, 1 absent.] i 

m2 I. (£2(i.)'-B. C.Cai.lary. Hunstanton. Norfolk, 

dicstnut, foaled in 1905, bred by Sir 1791. [Foal by 

*. Caxton 2398, d. Terrington Newnham l62o6 by i.oidfmUir mu um. i 

Leopard 978.1.] - — - 

• Chmpion Gold Mea»: Bivenby tho Iftckney Hon. Society lor the t...t SLlhon 

'“"SlS-Qold Medal g.ven hy th. Hartae, Here, Society lor tb, be.t Mare 
Or Filly in OluBses 69-63, 



lx Award of Live Stock Prizes at Norwich, 1911. 


tUnless otherwise stated, each prize animal named, below was “ bred by exhibitor."] 

054 II. (i:iO.)--SiH Walter Gilbey, bt., Elsenham HaJl, 'Essex, for Polly Olga 1849?, 
(.•heslnut, fouled in 1905, bred bv E. Hodgson, The Hollows, Bridlington *. Rosador 
49G4, d. Lads' riuperioT 12033 by Garton Duke of Connaught 3009. [Foal by Autonius 
10559.] 

553 III. (vCS.l-JOHN CillVEES, Wyohfield, Cambridge, for Maudora 10010. bay, foalc-d 
in 1902. bred by A. A. Haley, Malton, Yorks. \ i, Rosador 4964, d. Lady Maude 4150 b’j 
Pioneer 1088. [Foal by Antonhis 19^59.] 

Class 64. — Hackney Foals, the produce of Mares in Classes 62 t»>' 63. 

[D entries, none absent.] 

.564 I. (;C10.)— H, V. SherINGuam. South Oreake, Fakenham, for chestnut Ally, foakd 
April 1 ; ». Antonias 10559, d. Creake Sylvia 15017 by Challenger 3013. 

5.58 II, fiCS.l-dl. C. Callaby, Hunstanton. Norfolk, for chestnut colt, foaled April 3. 
bred iiy G. A. Cobb. Garston, "iVatford ; s. Leopard 9783, d. Terrington Blue Stocking 
1865 1 by Caxton 2398. 

561 III. fjfS.)— S ir Walter GILBEY, Bt., Elsenham Hall, Essex, for chestnut colt, 
foaled March 28 ; s. Anton ius 105,59, d. Terrington Purity 13979 by Goldfinder liih 
1791. 

559 E. N, & H. C.— Edmund 0. Chapman, Sind Farm, Alethorpe, Fakenham. 

Hackney Ponies.' 

Class 65. — Hackney Pony Stallions, foaled in or before 1908, 
not exceeding 14 hands. [11 entries, 2 absent.] 

574 I. (,jC 15.)— D. R, THOMAS, Tanyrallt Pony Stud, Taly boot, forTanyraUt Fireboy 11229, 
bav, foaled 1908, bred by 0. T. Price, Lyndhiirst. Brockenhurst ; s. Fire Boy 7440, 
d. Lyudhurst Paula 16780 by Tissingtou Horace 7053. 

505 II. (£10.)— JOSHUA Ball. Southworth Hall, Warrington, for Southwell Swell 1121?, 
bay. foaled 1997, bred by E. W. Sankey, Croft, Lancs. ; e, Pinderflelds Horace 7952. 
d, Tibfon Maid 10278 bj/ "Beikeley Model 3663. 

569 III. (£5.)— James Hales, Bougham Pony Stud, Bury St, Edmunds, for Son of Fire, 
9023, hay, foaled IfKlIi, bred by Alfred S, Day, Berkeley Stud, Crewe; s. Fire Boy 
7440, d. Berkeley Daginar 13267 by Berkeley Model 3063. 

575 IV. (.£4,) -William WainWBIQHT, The Pony Stud, Talke, Stoke-on-Trent, for 
Talke Wildfire 10825, bay. fouled in 1907 : «. Fire Boy 7440, d. Berkeley Lily 14137 f>r; 
Berkeley Model 3663. 

Class Hackney Pony Cults, Fillies, or Geldings, fooled in 1909, 
not exceeding 13'2 hands. [8 entries, 1 absent,] 

583 1. (£15.) -Robert WhitwORTU, Londesborough Stud, Market Weigbton, for 
Melbourne Fame 1L509, bay colt, bred by W. Cliff, Melbourne Hall, near York ; s 
Royal Success ©95. d. Wortley Bell 14873 by Sir Horace 5402. 

579 II. ’(£10.1— H. LE M.AROUANT, Burlington Lodge, Streatbam Common, London, S.5V„ 
for Chocolate Soldier, brown colt; Torcbflre 9472, d. Sylvia Whitnev' fry Mathias 
6473. 

578 III. (,^5.)— JOHN JONES & SONS, Dinarth Hall Pony Stud, Colwyn Bav. for 
Little Briton, dark brown colt, bred by Sir Gilbert Greeuall, Bt., C.'V.O., Walton 
Hall, Wa.rriiigton : s. Warreuer 802.5, d. Tissingtou Amy 18684 by Sir Horace 5402. 

5S2 R. N, & H. C.— George E, Waud, Foruiehurst, Baildon, Yorks, for Femiehurst 
Fusilier. 

Class 61, -Ilacktiey Pony FUiu-s or Geldings, foaled in 1908, 
not exceeding 13-3 hands. [4 cutries ] 

585 I. (£15.)--J. H. Tate. Hackney Stud, Grimsby, for Glenavon Fireworks 11035, bay- 
gelding, bred bv w. Wainwright & Sons, Talke, Stoke-on-Trent ; s. Fire Boy 7140,«. 
Berkeley Lily 14137 5 y Berkeley Model 3563. 

586 II. (£10).— D. R. THOMAS, Tanyrallt Pony Stud, Talybont, for Tanyrallt Merry 
Madge 21059, bay filly, bred by 0. T. Price, Tjvndhurst, Brockenhurst ; s. Fire Hoy 
7440, d. Merry Polly 8250 by Merry Sunshine 1523, 

584 III. {£5,)--JAMBS Hales, Rougham Pony Stud, Bury St. Edmunds, for Rougham 
Tit Bits, bay Ally ; s. Son of Fire 9Qg3, d. Only a Midget No. 1181 F.S. by Crouton 
Denmars 2918. 

587 E. N. & H. C.-R. H. B. Wilson, Old Stud Farm, Scole, for Willows Iris- 

Class 68. — Hackney Pony Mares, with FoaU at foot, not 
e.rcecdiiig 14 hands, [o entries, none absent.] 

590 I. (£15.)— D. R* Tiiom.vs, TiuiyralU Pony Stud. Talybont, for Lyndhurst Faula 
16780. bay, foaled 1903, bred iiy Sir Gilbert GreenaU. Bt,, C.V.fl, Walton 
■Warrington ; s. Tissingtou Horace 7653. rf. Merry Polly by Merry Sunshine I 
[Foal by Tanyrallt Fireboy 11229.] 

t £75 towards the Prizes for Hackneys and Hackney Ponies were given b\' 

Hackney Eorse^ Society, 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.’ ] 

.'S8 n. (i?10 ^)— James Hales. Rougham Pony Stud. Bury St. Edimind^<. for Sodgemere 
Bepy Midget IblSl. bay. foaled Wiij. br^-d bv W. Hollins, Berrv Hill, Mansllold : 
s. Prospector bole, d. Grovehiil Jlidget la/'Matcliloss of Lanjflon i>?2Z. [Poal bv 
Son of Fire 9023]. 

.')lU III. (i;6.) -D. R. Thomas, for Tissington Gimlet 154ti.5, bay, foaled 1001, bred bv 
Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bt., C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington ; Sir TIora«>e .>102. d. Little 
Georgina 1 1214 by Snorter 4995. [Foal by Tiinyrallt Fire boy 11229.] 

.n92 E. S. & H. G.— William Wainwrigut, Talke, Stoke-oivTivnT. for Talks Fire Queen. 


Driving Glasses.' 

OlasB ^d.—Harnsas Mares or Geldbiffs, Nocices, not exceeding 14 hands. 

[11 entries, none absent.] 

59(1 I. (jC 15.) -William Foster, Mel-Valley, Moseley, Worcs., for Mel- Valley's Fume, 
bay gelding, foaled 1906, bred by Sir Gilbert Greonall. Bt.. Walton Hall, 
Warrington : «. Magpie’s Danegelt 7183, d. Tissington Kato 11010 by Sir Horace .5102. 
595 II. (4fl0.) — William Foster, for Mel-Valley’s Flare, bay gelding, foaled 1906, bred 
by W. E. Inman, HucldersUeld ; s. IVestfleld Polonius 9968, d. Tissington Joyful 
17000 by Sir Gibble 1612 

599 III. t^5.) -Frank Popham, Brettenhara lifanor. Thetford. for Shirley Gem isaOT, 
chestnut mare, foaled 1905. bred by J. Jones. Whitegiite Stud. Wrexliam ; s. His 
Majesty 2.513, d. Whitegate Charmer 16.337 by Cassius 2397. 

585 IV. (jf5.) - J. H. Tate, for Glenavon Fireworks. (See Class 67.) 

593 R. N. & H. C.-Thomas Catlow, Higher Trap Stud. Padiham. for Little Light- 
heart. 


Glass 70 . — Harness Mares or Geldings^ Sovices, over 14 and not exceeding 
16 hands. [27 entries, 3 absent.] 

ii09 I. E. N. fot Champion.^)— William Foster. Mel-Valley, MosGev, AVorcs. 

for Mel-Valley’s King George, bay gelding, foaled 1906, bred by J. >Liller. Ilessle 
Road. Hull : s. Matchless King 8236, d. Lady Cluistina by Forest King ,'i621. 

612 II. (jCIO.)— Mrs. M. Hionett, Ofliey Ley, Crewe, for Newcote Pearl, bay mare, 
foaled 1904 ; s. Royal Denmark 8624. d. Kitty by Monkshood 8250, 

602 III. {j£5 .)— Henry B. Brandt, Capenor, Xnttleld, Surrey, for Capenor Marathon, 
black gelding, foaled 1905, bred by R. Scott, Thornbolnle, Carluke : s. Mathias 6473. 

620 IV. (jC5.)— Miss Elt.A S. Ross, Reeciifield. Siile, Cheshire, for Grand Vim (late 
Master Mathias) 10319. black gelding, foaled 190(), bred by R. C. Marshall, Burnt- 
sbield.s, Kilharchan ; ». Mathias 6473, d. Rosetta 8126 by Lurd Derby 2nd 417. 

619 E. N. & H. G.— P. Robinson, Cleevethorpe, Sandal, Wakefield, for Pinderfields 
Royal. 


Class 71 . — Harness Glares or Geldings, Novices, over 1.5 hands. 

[19 entries, 2 absent.] 

631 1. (A^15, & Champion. '0— Gordon Hackney Stud, Loanead. Insch, X.B., for Rey- 
del-Aire, brown g);lding, foaled 1907. bred by G. MacGill, Jlollmhrook House, 
Littleborough ; s. Mathias 6473, d. Hollin Flashlight 16700 by Xorbury IJghfriing 
7563. 

610 II. (.flO.) -Philip Smith, Haddon House, Ashton-on-Mersey, for Northern Glory 
26134] brown mare, foaled 1907, bred by A. Morton, G owan Bank, Darvcl ; s. Mathias 
6473, d. Bog Mvrtle 11648 by (>arton Duke of Connaught 3009. 

636 III. {£b.) MISS ELLA S, ROSS, BoechHeld, Sale, Cheshire, for Grand Vlscount, 
blank gelding, foaled 1906, bred by Gavin Ross, Dykehead, Oliapeltown ; «. Mat;. ins 
6473, d. Maid of Honour 1245 by Confidence 163. 

628 IV. (£5.)— THOMAS CATLOW, Higlier Trap Stud. Padiham. for Higher Trap Ethel, 
chestnut mare, foaled 1907, bred by the Halewood Stud Co., Liverpool ; s. Astonish- 
ment 2nd 3422, d. Ethelroda 3740 by Golden Star 989. 

630 R. N. & H. C.—MRS. Fletcher a sons, The Grange. Angram, York, for Lady 
Polonius. 


Class 73 . — Harness Mares or Geldings, not exceeding 14 hands. 

[11 entries, none absent,] 

645 1. (£15.)— William Foster, Mel- Valley, Moseley. Worcs, for Mel-Valley’s Flame, 
bay gelding, foaled 1906. bred by Walter Cliff, Melbourne Hull, A^ork ; s. Royal 
. Success 8995, d. Worl lev Beil 14673 by Sir Horace 5402. 
sSa II, (£10.)— William Foster, for Mel-Valley’s Flare. (See Class 69.) 

HI. (£ 5 .) FRANK POPHAM, fur Shirley Gem. (See Class 69.) 


* Prizea given by the Norwich Local Committee. . x, ^ ^ 

Gold Challenge Cup, given by gentlemen interested m Harness Horses for the best 
Animal in the Novice Classes 69-71. 



Ixii Award of I Am Stock Prizes at Korwicli^ 1911. 


[Unlest3 otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.’ ] 

C4I IV. (.£5.)— Lko Vanuen Bbrqii, Rotterdam, for Prestbnry Reform, bay gelduM 
foaled in mS. ^ « lu, 

5y8 S. N. & H, C.— James Hales, Kougham Pony Stud, Bury St. Kdmunds, for 

Berkeley Dryad. 

Glass 73. — Harness Mares or Oeldin^s^ over 14 and not exceeding 
15 haTids. [21 entries, 2 absent.] 

(150 I. Philip SilftH, Haddon House, A shton-on-Mfirsey, for Queen of Ayr 20]';8 

bay mare, foaled 1903, bred by Mrs. Walker, Limefleld, West Calder ; ». Mathias 
6473, d. Dearest 2nd 10^7 bt/ Lord Eickell 5288, 

649 II, (£10.)— Mrs. Frederick E, Colman, Nork Park, Epsom Downs, for Firean^ay 
(late Fylde Fire way 9729), chestnut gelding, foaled 1905, bred by T. B. Sykes, Rreck 
IIouRe, Poiilton-le* Fylde ; s, Polonius 4931, d. Zaizan 9677 bv Astonishment 2nd 3422 
609 III, (£5.)— William Foster, for Mel-Valley’a King George. (See Class 70.) 

612 IV. (£5.)— Mrs. M. HIGNETT, for Newcote Pearl, (See Class TO.) 

646 E. N. b H, C,— Dr. Alex. Bowie, 4 Hertford street. London, W., for Princess 
Sheila. 

Olau 74. — Harness Mares or Geldings^ over 16 and not exceeding 
16-2 hands. [17 entries, 1 absent,] 

053 I. (£15, E. N, for Champion,’ & E. N. for Medal.”)— N igel 0, Colman, Nork Park, 
Epsom Downs, for Authority 769(1, bay gelding, foaled 1900, bred by S. R. Tennant 
Great Kendale. Driffield ; s. Ganymede 2076, d. Family Pride 3726 fty Lord Derby 
2nd 417. 

631 II. (£10.)— Gordon hackney stud, for Eey-del-Aire (sec Class 71). 

657 III. (£5.)— Philip Smith, Haddon. House, Ashton-on -Mersey, for Haddon Marpiil 
(late Wolds Laertes) 9987, chestnut gelding, foaled 1904, bred by J. J. Kempley’ 
Market Weigbton : (. Polonius 4931, d. Lady Whinmoor 18350 bp Edemynag 5989. 
656 IV. (£5.)— MISS Ella S, Ross, Beechtleld, Sale, Cheshire, for Grand Vulcan, black 
gelding, fooled 1902, bred by R. C. Marshall, Burntshields. Kilbarchan ; i. Mathias 
f)473, d. Rosetta 8426 hy Lord Derby 2nd 417. 

C'36 E. N. & H. C.— Robert Baxter, Primrose Villa, Walsoken, for "WalBoken Pride. 

Class 75.~Harness Mares or Geldings, over 15 2 hands. 

[11 entries, 1 absent.] 

663 I. (£15, Champion,’ & Medal.”) -H. Le March ant, Burlington Lodge, Streathain 
Common, London. S.W, for Gaythorn, chestnut gelding, foaled 1905, bred by J. 
Prentice, Uddingston : Mathias 64i3, d. Sweet Lips 15101, 5(/ North Star 1317. 

661 II. C£10.)— Paul Hoffmann, 4 Cardigan Mansions, Richmond Hill, Surrey, for 
Biot, dark chestnut gelding, foaled 1903, bred by W. Burdett-Coutts, M.P., Brook- 
11 eld Stud, High gate ; s. Polonius 4931, d. Emeutc hy Candidate 920. 

668 III, (£5.)— Miss Dora Schintz, Childwall Hall, Liverpool, for Moroccot chestnut 
gelding, foaled 1900, bred by G. N. Stephenson, Goodmaubam, Market Weigbton; s. 
Revival 7263, d. Mayflower 765 by Lord Derby 2nd 1117. 

6C7 IV. (£5.)— MISS Dora schintz, for Catalina 17320, chestnut mare, foaled 1902, 
bred by W. Enrdett-Ooutta M,P., Brookfield Stud, Highgate ; s. Polonius 4931, L 
Cuckoo Bright by Last Fashion 4343. 

665 R. H. & H. 0.— Bertram W. Mills, Redhill Farm, Edgware, for Bedbill King. 
Olasa 76. — Pairs of Harness Mares or Geldings, not exceeding 16 hands, to U 
driven in Donhle Harness. [7 entries, 1 absent.] 

595 & 645 I. (£15, & R. N. for Champion.®)— W 1 LLIA.M Foster, for Mel-Valley’s Flare 
(see^Class 09) : and Mel-Valley’s Flame (see Claes 72). 

(joO & 676 II. (£10.1— Philip smith, for Qneen of Ayr (see Class 73) ; and Melbourne 
Princess 19347, bay marc, foaled KKXj, bred by 'v. Cliff. Melboni-ne Hall. Yorks : <• 

_ Merry Wildfire 9312, d. Melbourne Duchess 14571 by Carton Duke of (Connaught ii(W9. 
()4i & 671 III. (£5.)— Edward H. brown, Ilighwood, Roehampton. Surrey, for 
Southgate Polonius, chestnut gelding, foaled liK)4, bred bv B. W. Jay, Monk Frith. 
Southgate; 5 . Polonius 4931, d. Princess Mav 13230 by Field Marshal 2930: nnd 
Connaught King, chestnut gelding, foaled igb4. bred by R, P. Evans, Woodbatch, 
Reigate. 

620 & 675 IV. (£5.)— Miss Ell.A S. Ross, for Grand Vim (see Class 70); and Grana 
Valloru, black gelding, foaled 1906, bred by W, J, Tatem. The Court, St. Fagans. 
Cardiff ; s. Ruby 1343, d . Mel- Valley Ibrinee^^s 12928 by Recruit im 

’ Gold Challenge Cup, given by gentlemen interested in Harness Horses fur (be 
best animal in Classes 72-75. 

” Gold Medal, given by the Hackney Horse Society for the best Mare of OeldibS 
in Classes 69;7.5, the produce of a registered Hackney Stallion. . 

* The “ Viking” (jold Challenge Cup, given by a Member of the R,A.S.E. for the best 
Pair in Classes 76 and 77. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was "bred by exhibitor.”! 


Olui 77. — Pairs of Harness Mares or GeMlngs, exceeiVing 16 hands, to be 
driven in Double Harness. [iS entries, 1 absent.] 

607 & 680 I. (£15, & Champion. i)-Miss Dora Sciiintz, for Catalina (see Class 75); 
and Woodhatch Ruth ^>383, chestnut mare, foaled 1907, bred by K. P. Evans, Wood- 
hatch House, Eeigate ; s, Evanthius 84l)3, d. Terrington Kuth 16988 bv Lord Drew ton 
and (3817. 

636 & 056 II. (£10.)— Miss Ella S. Ross, for Grand Viscount (see Class 71) ; and Grand 
Vulcan (see Class 74). 

666 * 670 III. (-^5.) Miss Eli.a S, Ross, for Grand Vizier, black aeldine. foaled 1902, 
bred by H. Whittick, Newland, Hull; s, Gentleman John 3624, d. Fairv Queen 6643 by 
Curfew 175.5 : and Eowton Vitalba, black gelding, fo.aled 1897, bred by J. W. Id.acflc, 
Rowton Hall, Chester; s. Rowton Blackthorn 5778, ,l Rowton Violet 7366 by 
Contentment 1268. 


638 & 670 IV. (£5.)~T. W. SlilpsoN, Greenflekl House, Laleham-on-Tbamcs, for 
Coronet, chestnut gelding, foaled 1906, bred by H. Moore. Burn Butts, Cranswick. 
Hull ; Garton Duke of Connaught .3009, d. B, B, Snowdrift 12435 bit Field Marshal 
2986; and Argo 10564, chestnut gelding, foaled 1907, bred by W. Burdett-Ooutts, 
M,P., Brookfield Stud, Highgatc ; s. Polonius 4931, <1 Fragility 10940 bo Agility 2799. 


Class 7S,--Pairs of Hanms Mares or Geldings, Jiot exceeding 15 hands, to be 
drivejt Tandem, [7 entries, I absent,] 

650 & 676 I. (£15, k Champion, a)-PHiLiP Smith, for Quean of Ayr (see Class 7.3) ; .and 
llelhoume Princess (see Class 76). 

620 & 675 II, (£10.)— Miss Ell.4. S. Ross, for Grand Vim (see. Class 70); and Grand 
Valleru (fsee Class 76), 

647 A 671 III. (£5.)— Edward h. brown, for Southgate Polonius and Connaught 
King (see Class 76). 


Class 79. —Pairs of Harness Mares or Geldings, over 15 hand.$, to he driven 
Tandem. [6 entries, none absent.] 

667 A 680 1. (£15, & E. N. for Champion,')— Miss Dora Schintz, for Oatnlina (see 
Class 75) : and Woodhatch Euth (see Glass 77). 

653 A 655 II. (£10.)— NIOEL 0, COLMAN, for Authority (see Class 74) ; and Griatolia 17233, 
hay mare, foaled 1004. bred by R, P. Evans, Woodhatch House, Keigate : s . Polonius 
4931. d, Woodhatch Cristobelle 16372 by Ganymede 2076. 

636 & 656 III. (£5.) -Miss ELLA S. Koss, for Grand Viscount (sec Class 71) ; and Grand 
Vulcan (soe Clase 74), 


Four-in-hand Teams. 

Class 80, — Mares or Geldings. [6 entries, 3 absent.] 

A I. (£20, & Champion.^)— Edward H. Brown, Higiiwood, Roehampton. 

C n.' (£15 .)— Miss Ella S. KOSS, Beechfleld, Sale, Cheshire. 

F IIL (£10,)— ALFRED G. VANDERBILT, Gloucester House, Park Lane, London, tV. 


Shetland Ponies. 


OldM 81. — Shetland Pony Stallions, foaled in or before 1908, twf essoeeding 
lOJ hands. [9 entries, 1 absent.] 

880 I (£10 k Champion.-')— WILLLAM MUNQALL, Transv, Dunfermline, forSilrerton 
of Transy 51^ black, foaled 1906 ; s. Seaweed 333, d. Silver (Jueen 1)97 by Oman 33. 

684 11. (£5, k E. N. for Champian.^)-THK LADIES E. * P Jope, Great Hollenden 
Underriver, Sevenoaks, for Thoreau 392, black, foaled 1903; ». Odin 32, a. a bora 
212byOdin32. . t. 

685 III. (£3.)— MRS. Philip Hunloke, Bucknell Manor, Bicester, for iahian, brown, 
foaled 1907. bred by the Ladies E. A D. Hope, Great Hollenden. Underriver: t. 
Oman 33, d. Freesia 1601 by Bonaparte 168. 

690 E. N. ft. H. C.-R. C. PhHLIMOEE, Battler’s Green. Watford, for Bismarck. 

Oliii 82 . — Shetland Pony Mares, loiih Foals at foot, not exceeding lOJ hands. 
[/ entries, 1 absent.] 

695 L (£10.)-THE Ladies E. & D. Hope, Great Hollenden, Underrive^ Sevenoaks, 
for Belle of the Bali 2331, dark brown, foalwl 1904 ; s. Oman 33, d. Brctta 811 by 
Odin 32. [Foal 5y Thoreau 392.] 


1 The “ Viking”’ Gol^haUengrCup, given by a Member of the B.A.S.E. for the best 
^’’^The^Venture^^Gold Challenge Cup, given by a Member of the B,.A.S.E. for the best 
'^>^Qold Cl^engVcup given by a Member of the B.A,S.E, interested in Coaching, for 

* Champion Silver Medal given by the Shetland Pony Stud Book Society for the best 
Animal in Claasee 81 and 82. 
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096 II. (jC5,)“William MUNGA.LL, Transy, Dunfermline, for Bramliope Veao (vol,. 
p. 100), black, foaled 1907, brctl by Mrs E. Fawcett, Old. Bramhope, Leeds ; s, 
Uiiniiparte 16S. d, Bramhope Verity 2154 bj/ Bamoth 247. [Foal by Eirik 446.] 

6iW III. (£3 .)— William j^Tungall, for Stella 1692, blaclt. foaled 1899, bred by i!;e 
ifiirquis of Londonderry, K.,G., Seaham Hall ; i, Thor 83, li. Silver Queen 1197 h>j 
Oman 83. [Foal hy Seaweed 333.] 

693 R, N. Sc H. 0.— JfHS. jVIabel Cuthbert, Brook Lodge, Weedon, for Firefly. 

Welsh. Ponies.* 

Class 83.— Fony Stallmis, foaled in or lefore 1908, not exceeding 
12 hands. [5 entries, none absent.] 

699 I. (jCIO.)— Sir Walter Gilbet, Bt., Elsenhom Hall, Esses, for Shooting Star 73, 
dark iron grey, foaled 1901, bred by S. M. Wilmot, The Chalet, Alveston ; s.Dyoll 
Starlight 4, d. Alveston Belle 572 bj/ Cymro. 

700 II. (X'5, & Champion.^ & »)— Mrs. H. D. Greene, Grove, Craven Arms, for Grove 
Ballistite 300, grey, foaled 1903, bred by H. M. Lloyd, Delfryn, Llanwrda: s. Dviil] 
Starlight 4, d. Dyoll Bala Gal 65. 

703 III, (jC3.)— Evan Jones, Manoravon, Llandilo, for My Brother, bay, foaled 19u8 
s. Dyoll Starlight 4, d. Myfanwy 356. 

702 E. N. & H. C-— Mrs. Philip IIunloke, Bucknell Manor, Bicester, for Coronation 

Starlight. 

Class 84. — Welsh Pony Mares., icith Foals at Joot., wot esroeediyig 12 hamh- 
[4 entries.] 

707 I. (;C10, & Champion.'*)— John Lloyd Morgan, Rhiwfcleu, Abergwili, for Ladv 
Starlight 2047, grey, foaled 1903 ; s. DvoLl Starlight 4, d- Lady White 134. [I-'oal Ay 
Dyoll Starlight 4.] 

705 II, (jfS, and E. N. for Champion,*)— John Jones & Sons, Dinarth Hall Pony Stud, 
Colwyn Bay, for Mountain Lass 1383, red roan, foaled 1899, bred by Div Harris, 
Aberystwyth ; s. Wild Wag of Wales rf. Tregaron Bess. [Foal Im Little Fije 107:1.1.) 

706 HI. T. B. LEWIS, Brouallt, Llanwrtyd Wells, for Boanaline 1766, roan, 

foaled 1993, bred by Miss Thomas, Lhvynmadoc, Breconshire ; s. Cock Robin 2iiil 41. 
d. Kitty. [Foal hy Ap T.lew Llwyd.] 

704 E. N. & H. C.— Mrs. H. D, Greene, Grove, Craven Arms, for Grove Fanlight, 
Class Sb. -W'ekh Fony Mares or (Heidi nys, to he ridden, not exceeding 

13' 2 hands. [2 entries.] 

708 I. (jClO.)— Mrs. Philip Hunloke, Bucknell Manor, Bicester, for Bantam, hay 
maro, foaled 19(i5. 

709 II. U'5.)-Robert Whitworth, Londesboruugh Stud, Market Weight on. lor 
Peter, roan gelding, foaled 1907. 


JUMPING COMPETITIONS.' 

Glass A. — Mares or Oeldings. [27 entries.] 

16 I. (£25.)— Samuel Phelps, Clmrcham. Gloucester, for Laddie. 

9 II. (£10.)~F. V. GRANGE, Alvaston, Nantwich, tor Eufiis. 

8 III. (£5.)— T. & W. Singer, High House. Corsley, Warminster, for Springbok. 

18 IV. (£5.)— F. W. Foster, Marsh Farm, Etwall, Derby, for General, 

25 V. (£5.)— F. W. Foster, for Paddy. 

Class B . — Mares or Geldings. [23 entries.] 

1 I. (£20.)— F. W, Foster. Marsh Farm, Etwall, Derby, for Paddy. 

17 II. (£10.)— T. Si W. Singer, High House, Gordey, Warminster, for Compton Bassett. 
7 III. (£5.)— F. V. Grange, Alvaston, Nantwich, for Eufus, 

13 IV. (£5,)— Harry Beery. Manor House Stables, Melton Mowbrav, for Mr. Porter. 
U V. (£6.)— T. E. WHITTINGHAM, Byrklcy Street Stables, Burton-ou-lTcnt, for Ormond 
Boy. 


1 £18 towards these Prizes were given through the Welsh Pony and Cob Society. 

‘•i Silver Medal given by the Welsh Pony and Cob Society for the best Stuliios 
in Class 83. 

* No- 700 has succeeded to the Championship owing to No, 699 having. gaiivtl a 
Medal earlier in the j car, thereby becoming ineligible. 

* Silver Medal given by the Welsh Pony and Cob Society for the best Mare jn 
Class 84. 

8 Prizes given by the Norwich Local Committee. 
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Class 0. Marfis 0 !' Geldings. [15 entries.] 

] -J L (^15.)— F. W. Foster. Marsh Farm, Etwail Derbv for General 

111 riT^fl-S i~F* V House. Cori^'ey, Warmiustcr, for Compton Bassett. 

Y' Nantwich, for Eufas. 

, IV. (i^o.)— T. & II. WARD, Pinchinthorpe, Great Avron for Fishfirmnn 

1 V. (^6.)-F.G. Kasterby, Mount PleasJalEscrLt^SMor Pi5?J ^°‘ 

Class :i.~~aianipioti Cla-^s. Mares or Geldings. [12 entries.] 

\ I. (.e25.)-F. W. Foster, Marsh Farm, Etwail, Derbv, for Paddv 
IL (^1^1— J. II. Dunn, Coombe Cottage. Kingston Hill, for Cousin Jack 
- \ Stables, Melton Mowbray, for Mr. Porter. 

1 i of jC 7 10a. I F. V. Grange, Alvaston, Nantwich, for En^s. 

0 V. (.^5.) i. & W. SINGER, High House, Corsiey. Warminster, for Springbok. 


CATTLE. 


Shorthorns. 


Class BB.^S/torUun’n BtdU, cahed in 1900, 1907, or 1008. 

[15 entries, I absent.] 

721 1. (/:iO,&Champion.i)-THE Duke of Portland, K.G., Welbeck Abbey, Worktop 
for Village Biamond 100931. roan, born Jan. I, 11)07, bred by W. T. Game A Son’ 
Northleach ; 4. Village Beau 8^631, d. Another Jewel by Bapfon Crown 

(23 n. (a^6.) Viscount Tredegar, Tredegar Park, Newport Mon for Pretender 
10334:3, roan, born Jan. 19, 1908, bred by W. T. Game A Son, AlLworth N^rihlS 
s. Village Coronet 97548. d. Patient Lass by Aids worth Pioneer 82701 ' ’ 

711' III. (f4.)-F. !-‘'^Belen, Clifton Road, Birkenhead, for Good Friday 99005, 

Wigton; .y. Mornmg Bun 

.89.381, d. Tulip 3Hh by Ustorms 79ol2. 

714 IV, {,i73,)— GEORGE HARRISON, Gaitiford Hall, Darlington, for Prince Olaf 2nd 
103110. man, born March 5, 1908, bred by R. W. Bell, Windmill Farm Coatth • s 
Prince Olaf 96535, d. Broadhooks F. 3rd by Lord Roberta 83958 ’ *» ' ' 

712 V. tilS.) -SIR Rigii.aud Cooper. BT..Shenstone Court, Lichfield, for Moon King 5th 

103122, roan, born August b, 1907, bred by Col, W. Gwvnne Hughes Glancothi 
Xantgaredig : s. Moon King 2nd 92504, d. Cherry Ripe 2nd by Monograph 7.510 1, 

713 E. N. & H. C.-HENRY Budding, Eiby Grove, Great Grimaby, for Allerston 

Nugget. 


Class S7.— Shorthorn Bulls, calved on or between January 1, 1901), and 
March 81, 1909. [25 entries, 1 absent.] 

720 I. UTO, & E. N. ftr Champion. 'l—C. E. GUNTber, Tongs wood, Hawkhurst. Kent, 
for Tongswood Bamton 10729, 5, roan, born Jan. 19 ; 4. Bapton Yeoman 8.5248, d. 
Strawberry Dame by Prince Benedict, 66904. 

740 II. (je6.)-JOHN H. M.VDEN, R<K:kclit!'e House. Bacup, for Rockcliffe Scotchman 
100812, roan, bom Jan, 25; s. Rockcliffe Star 9:3134, d. Sberboriie Fairy bv Scottish 
Monarch 77828, ' 

745 III. (i74 .)— The Hon. Claud B. Portman, Qoldicote. Stratford-on Avon, for Pride 
ofGainfori 108540, roan, born Jan. 14. bred by George Harrison, Gainford Hall, 
Darlington ■, s. Pride of Tecs 96474, d. Roseate Dawn by Good Morning 79004. 

7:30 IV. (jf3.)— John H.ANDLKY, Green Head, Milnthorpe, for Ankness Scotchman 2nd 
107040, red and little white, born March 12, bred by John Waind. Ankness, Kirby 
Moorside ; s. Gainford Sentebman 102301, d. Parlour Maid by Lifeguard 68908. 

'll V, (£Z.)—V. Miller, LaBelen, Clifton Road, Birkenhead, for Prospector 106618, red, 
born March 1 bred by C. H, Jolliffe, Xewbus Grange. Darlington ; s. Pride of Tees 
96474, d- Golden Wreath 15tb hy Golden Arrow 8^88. 

737 E. N. & H. 0.— P. AND 0. Hughes, Gresty, Crewe, for Earl Primrose. 


Class 88. — Shorthorn Bolts, calved on or between April 1, 1909, and 
Decetnher 31, 1909. [82 entries, 6 absent.] 

■53 1, (i:iO.'^)— M rs. Charles H. Dixon, Gunthorpe, Oakham, for Gunthorpe Beau 
(vol. 56, p. 633). roan, born May 2; s. Village Beau 87631, d. Eastington Phantoni 
_ 2nd. by 5VrL*Ktler 66582. 

i)'7 II. (jC6.M— Charles A. Hirst, Crake Hall. W'est lleslerton, York, for Columbus 
1(18236, roan, born May ii bred by W. Anderson, Saphock, Old Mcldrum ; s. Proud 
Kmblem 100099, d. Columbine 121 b by Villager 80177, 

, ' Champion Prize of given by the Shorthorn Society for the best Bull in Classes 
?6.9n and 

• I’rizes given by the Shorthorn Society. 
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764 III. 4. 1)— Georoe Harrison, Gainford Hall, Darlington, for Fitz - Cembra, 

105495. roan, bom May 6, bred by the Rt. Hon. F. Wrench, Eillacoona BallybracU: 
s. Orphan s Red Diamond 99874, d. Lncan White Thorn by Stephen Fitz-Lavendfr 
737 :^ 3 , 


777 IV. (jC 3.1-HENRY SEbViN, Bum Hail, Durham, for Buruball Marquis 104935, roan, 
born July 4 : s. Royal Bounty 89907, d. Carnation 3rd 5i/ Marquis 84061. 

759 V. (£3.)--John Gill, Thom Farm, Stainton, Penrith, for Mayflower Prince 109361, 
red, born April 7, bred by John Young, Tilbouriea Maryculter ; i. Sterling Char- 
acter 97289, d. May dower 32nd by Sittyton Choice 84822. 

779 E. N, Si H, C.— Charles spencer. Holy well Manor, St. Ives, for Hampton Velvet. 


Glass 89. — Shorthorn Bulls^ calved on or between January 1910, ajid 
March 31, 1910. [27 entries, 4 absent.] 

802 I. (£10.)— Donaj.d Maclennan, Radnor Hall. Elstree, for Beaufort Landmarker, 
roan, born Jan. 16. bred by Lord Lovat, Beaufort Castle, Beauly, N.B. ; t. Village 
Rambler 100992, d. Lady Laura by Master Millicent 8040. 

805 n. (£6.)~F. Miller, La Belen, Clifton Road, Birkenhead, for Man O’War, roan, 
bom Feb. 1, brud by J. C. Toppin, Musgrave Hall, Skelton, Penrith ; s. Bletchlev 
Lord 90934, d. Mermaid (vol. 56, p. 1189), by British Volunteer 86448. 

782 HI, (£4.)— His Majesty the Kino. Royal Farms. Windsor, for Statesman, roan, 
born Jan. 14, bred by His Majesty King Edward VII, ; s. Evander 95100, d. Zoe Oth 
(vol. ;>5. p. 43S) btj Royal Sanquhar 79839. 

796 IV. (£3.)— Charles a. hirst. Crake Hail, West Hosier ton, York, for Allerstoa 
Torriadore, roan, born Jan, 9 ; Border Tower 90960, d. Lady Mary 11th (vol. 5,"). 
p. 792) by Look-Ahead 673^, 

795 V. (£3.)— George Harrison, Gainford Hall, Darlington, for Trump Card, roan, 
boro March 9, bred by Dr. R. M. Wilson, Tarty, Ellon ; a Ballechin Type 85212. d. 
Cluny Flora 96th (vol. 56, p. 1235) 6v Clan Macdonald 78597. 

803 H. H. & H. 0.— JOHN H. Madbn, Rockcliffe House, Bacup, for Lord Canning. 

Olaea 90. — Shorthorn Bulls, calved on or between April 1, 1910, and 
December 31, 1910. [42 entries, 5 absent.] 

838 I. (£10. G— Lord Middleton, Birdeall House, Malton, for Birdsall Conqueror, 
roan, born April 12; s. Illustrious Count 95537, d. Birdsall Empress 4th (vol, 55, p 
922) by Bradford 6th 82933. 

818 II. (£6.G-The Edccote Shorthorn Co., Ltd., Edgeote, Banbury, for Edgeote 
Don, roan, born April I ; s. Bletchley King 98112, d. Choice Blossom (vol. 66, p. 662) 
by Lord Lyndoeh H900. 

832 III. (£4.1)— William J. Hosken, Pulsack, Hayle, Cornwall, for Barteliver Hero, 
roan, born May 1, bred by W, James, Barteliver, Grampound Road ; j. Janissary 
5th 83779, d. Gwynne J. 6th (vol. p. 833) by Jacobite 76910. 

819 IV. (£3.)— THE EDGCOTE SHORTHORN CO., LTD., for EdgCOte Hope, roan, born 
June 12; t. Blotchley King 98112, d. Golden Flower (vol. 55, p. 1234) by Spicy 
Conqueror 90204. 

812 V. (£3.)— Capt. Clive Behrens^ Swinton Grange, Malton, for Swinton Saint, 
roan, bom April 10 ; J. Chiddingefoke Seal 101787, d. Langley Phantom 3rd (vol, 54. 
p. 1307) by Village Jester 93745. 

821 E. N. if H. C.— John Gill, Thorn Farm, Stainton, Penrith, for Crown Jewel. 

OlasB 91. — Group Class, for the best collection of either three or four Shorthorn 
Bulls, bred by Exhibitor. Open tv animals entered in Classes 86 to 90 
and 99 only, [6 entiicG, 1 absent.] 

717, 769, 770 I, (£15.)— SiB II. S. Leon, Bt., Bletchley Park, Bucks,, for Bletchley 
Sflver, Bletchley Ensign, and Bletchley Knight. 

728, 761, 762 11. (£10,i)-SlH WALPOLE GkBBNWELL, BT., Harden Park. Woldingham, 
for Harden Baron, Harden Feldon, and Harden Royal. 

747, 846, 617 E. N, & H. C.— J M. STRICKLAND, Warren House, Brandeby, Easing 
wold, for Brandshy's Coming Star, Brandsby’s Jolly Jilt, and Brandsby’s Eosicus. 

OUbi 92.-^Shorthorn Cows (in~milk), calved in or before 1907. 

[8 entries, none absent.] 

857 I. (£10, & E. N. for Champion. 2)— F. Miller, La Belen, Clifton Road. Birkenhead, 
for DaisT’B Queen (vol.5R p. 919), white, born May 16, 1907, calved May 6, 1911. bred 
J. C, Toppin, Musgrave Hall, Skelton, Penrith ; s. Imperial Crown 92029, d. Daisy » 
Hope by Lord George 72876. , r- « 

854 11. (£&)— Joseph Barnes, Baurgh Syke, Wigton, for Bndekirk b May (vol. Sc, p- 
476), red and white, born Sept. 2, 1904, calved Dec. 16, 1910 ; i. Baron Bridekirk 33r'l 
85251 d. Golden May by Golden Hind 2nd 53792. 

1 Prizes given by the Shorthorn Society, 

a Obumpion Prize of £20 given by the Shorthorn Society for the best Cow or rleiier 

in Clasees 92-97 and 100-103. 
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858 ni. (^4 .)— Waltsr M. Sc(^, Nether Swell Manor^ Stow-on-tbc-Wold, for Gay 
A"' calved May 29, 1911. bred by George 
Walker, Tillygreig Udny , i. Defender 88363, d. Gay Lady bv Pride of Day 79597. 

959 B. N. & H. C. John H. Maden, Rockclilfe Honse, Bacup, for Bertha 9th. 

Class n.—Skortkorn Hei/ert iin-niilk), calved in 1908. [10 entries, 3 absent.] 

869 L (£10,1 & Champion.i)-SrB bicuabd Cooper, Bt., Shensfone Court, Lichfield, 
for Waterloo Lady 36th (vol.65, p. 599). roan, born April 26, calved June 5, 1911 ; J, 
Meteor 86631, d. Waterloo Lady 16tb ty Czare witch 68438- 

Tw‘ ^"^7 ^ Insch, for Flome (vol. 55, p.727), roan, bom 

’ *' lioyal Velvet 8465.5, d. Fanfare (ith by Walcot 78101. 

Kc Cornelius. Bankflelds, Eastham, CheRhire, for Rosaline 

29. 1911 bred by W. Duthic, 

Oil R^snlino by Caledon Chief 7416.3. 

861 IV. (.£3.) Henry Duddino, Kiby Grove, Great Griru'^by, for Sihy Gwynne 28th 
(yol, p. 662), roan, born June 28, calved April 25, 1911 ; j. Strowan Kaiser 97346, d. 
Biby Gwyane 24th by Itosano 76471. 

'M4 B- & H. 0.— C, W. Kellock, Higlifieltls, Audlem, for Little Mary, 
class 94» ShortfioTn Hetfers, calved on or between January 1, 1900, and 
March 31, 1909, [6 entries, 2 absent.] 

67^ L C£10.) J. MoCLYMONT RBID, Cleevc Grange, Bishop's Cleeve, Qlos,. for Lady Adb 
22ndt roa^ bom March. 5, bred by \V. A ,T. W, Peterkiu^ Diin^biss^ Conon Bridge^ 
N.B. ; £. Jim Sidey 99239, d. Lady Ann 15th (vol. 65, p. 1021) by Cullynic Conaueror. 

870 11. (.£6.) Sir Walpole Gbeenwell, Bt., Marden Park, Wdldingliaui Surrey 
f for Mar den lady Waterloo (vol. 56, p. 728). roan, born March 6 ; a Ascott Constel- 
lation 85184, d. Lady Gladys Waterloo by Pitlivie Governor 79,56'^ 
in. (»£‘4.)-W, T. Garnb & SON, Aids worth, North leach, for Village Laseie (vol. .56 
- “18), red, born Jan. 10; «. Village Beau 87631, ff. Venetia by Royal Fame 87184, 

■. & H. G.-C. W. Kellock, Highilelds. Audlem, for Highfielda Parsley. 

-Skortkorn Heifers^ calved on or between ipril 1, 1909, and 
December 31, 1909. [17 entries, 1 absent,] 

87n I. fjClO.*)— H. J. BALSTON, Bilsington Priory, Ashford, Kent, for Dewlap (vol. 56 
p. 461), ro.'in, bom July 27 ; t Tehidy Robin Hood 97429, d. Maydew by Rufus of 
Huntingdon 93396, 

876 II, (il6, ’ )— Capt. Clive Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton, for Abbey Farm 
Mary, roan, hom July 24. bred by Messrs. Webster, Abbey Farm, yediughaiu, York ; 
5. Border Tower 90960, d. Allerston Mary 3rd (vol. .5.5, p. 791) by Brokenhiirst 85458. 

881 III. (A14.1)— Richard Cornelius, Bankflelds. Eastham, Cheshire, for Eastham 
Belle (vol. 56, p, 586), white, born April 7, bred by W. T. G.orne & Sou. Aidsworth, 
Northleach ; s. Village Beau 87631, d. Aidsworth Phantom by Aidsworth Jasper, 
883 IV. (iC3.) -Trustees oe tjie i.ate Col. George Smith' Gr.-^nt, Afinmore, 
Glenlivfit, for Martha 5th, ro,an, born May 10, bred by .T. Morrison, Phingask. 
Fraserburgh ; «. Golden Mascot. 9.5330, d. Marth.a (vol. 54. p. 956) by St.ar of Destiny. 
383 V. (/13.)— Henry Dudding Riby (irove. Great Grimsby, for Gainford Dickson, 
rich roan, born Oct, 15. bred by George Harrison. Gainford Hall, Darlington ; s. 
Collynie Champion 98417, d. Tehldy Royal Dickson 4th ivol. 54, p. 50.3) f>f/ Shamrock 
885 fi, K. k H. C.— Charles A. Hirst, Crake Hall, Ileslerton, York, for Allerston 
Marigold Srd. 

Class 96, — Shorthorn Heifers^ calved on or between Ja)iuary 1, 1910, and 
March 31, 1910, [21 entries, 2 absent.] 

393 1. (jClO.l-His Majesty the King, Royal Farms. Windsor, for Constance, roan, 
bora Jan. 6, bred by His ibijesty King Edward VII. ; s Festus 98821, d. Caroline 8th 
(vol. 56. p. 419) Prince of Sanquhar 71251, 

900 II, (^6. )— W, T. Garne & Son, Ald^^worth. Northleach, for Village Lass, white, 
born Feb. 23 : s. Village Beau 87631, d. Patient Lass (vol. 55, p. 715) by Aidsworth 
Pioneer 82701. 

899 HI. (;f4.)- W. T. GARNE * SON, for Village Countess, roan, bora Jan. 8; s. Village 
Beau 87631, d- Venetia (vol. 56. p, 688) by Royal Fume 87184, 

898 IV. (^3.)-~nENKY DuddING, Riby Grove, Great Grimsby, for Eoyal Beauty, roan, 
born Feb. 12, bred by J. A. Preece. Drayton Home Farm. Thrapston ; s. Royal 
Pippin :)0936, d. Dravton Beautv (vol. oA p. 1U43) by Lyciney Masterpiece 83998. 

895 V. (iC3.)-L0RD Richard Cavendish, Ilolkcr Hall. Cark-m-Cartmel, for Holker 
Baroness Oxford Sth, roan, born Jan. 14 ; Gold Plate 91883, d. Lady Roelield Oxford 
6th (vol. .55, p, 578) by BalnakyJe 65992. 

i’dl R. H. & H. O.-JoHN Gill, Thorn Farm. Stain ton, Penrith, for Lady Mayflower 2nd, 

MTizcg given by the Shorthorn Soeicty. ry , 

2 Champion Prize of £20 given by the Shorthorn Society for the best Cow or Heifer 
iiiCIn-^ses 92-97 and 100-102. 
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Class 97 . — Shorthorn Heifers, calved on or hetween April 1, 1910, and 
December 31, 1910. [Iti entries, none absent.] 

925 I. (£10.) — Earl Uanvers, Holme Piorrepoot. Nottiajfham, for Pierrepont 
Blossom, roan, bom Sept. 12 ; Not law Phcnnix 10.1227, d, Plnm Blossom 4th (vol. 
5.5, p. 11321 hy OlderSeet 8[)4fj8. 

924 II. (£6.)~w, J. HOSKEN, Pulsack, Hayle, for Hayle Golden Wreath, red, born May 
4 ; s, Barteliver Trump 1 01453, d Cornish Dawn (vol. p. 802) by Hayle Count 
91693. 

926 III. (£4.) -The Duke of Northumberland, K.G, .Alnwick Castle, for Alnwici 
Bridesmaid, roan, born .April 8 : s. (tainford Sweetmeat 98887, d. Alnwick Pride 
(vol. 56, p. 983) &j/ Star of Freedom 90230. 

916 IV. (£3.) -SIB RICHARD COOPER, BT-, Shenstone Court, Lichfield, for Strowan 
Buttercup 31st, roan, born April 15, bred by Capt. Graham Stirling, Slrowan, 
Oricfl, N.B. ; s. Benavon 101509. d.Strowan Buttercup 23rd (vol. 55, p. 1158) 5i/ Strowan 
Seal 80066. 

917 R. N. k H. C.— Richard Cornelius, Bank fields, Kastham, Cheshire, for Bank- 
fields Belle. 

Class ^^.—GroHj) Class, for the best collection of either three or finir Shorthorn 
Cows or Heifers, hreAi by Exhibitor. Open to aniviuls entered in Classes 
92 to 97 it (id 100 io 102 oidy. [7 entries, none absent.] 

869, 899. 900, 919 I. (£15.i)— W. T. GARXE & SON, Aldswortb, Northleach, for Village 
Lassie, Village Countess, Village Lass, and Princess May. 

853, 875, 913 II. (£10.) R. J. BALSTON, Bilsington Priory, Ashford, Kent, for BiUiugton 
Rosebud, Dewlap, and Bilsington Daydream. 

859, 880, 897 R. N. & H. C.— SIR Richard Cooper, Bt., Sbenstone Court, Lichfield, for 
Waterloo Lady 36th, Ashlyns Aimee, and Ashlyns Pansy. 

Dairy Shorthorns. 

Class 99.~Shorthorn Balls, calved in 1910.’’ [4 entries, none absent.] 

The damt and Sire’S dams of all bulls entered in Class 99 must have been vientioned in the 
auiftrd list or have received Certi.dcat>'.s of }Ierit in vUikini; trials or tests recognised by 
the Dairy Shorthorn (Coates’ t ffei dBook) Association, or in classes set apart for Dau-y 
Shot thorns since a standard quantity of milk has been a necessary qualification; or they 
mufi have a yearly mWt record of either 6.000 lb. as a first calved heifer or 8,000 lb. as 
IT cow, stick record to have been published in the year book of the Dairy Shorthorn 
( Coate.fs Herd Bcok) Association. 

Sl'O I. <£ 10.)— Robert av. Hobbs & Sons, Kelmscott, Lechlade, for KelmscoU Tarquin 
7th, roan, born Feb. 27 ; s. Tarquin 11th 100854, d. Galen tia list (vol 53, p. 855) by Bed 
Waterloo 6th 82034. 

931 II. (£G.)— Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Herts., for Ambassador, roan, born July 
25 ; s. Conjuror 91310, d. Aster (vol. 56, p. 1091) by Magna Charta 77166. 

932 III. (£4.)— Samuel sand ay, puddin^on Hall Chester, for Puddington Pimpernel, 
red and little white, born March 24 ; s. Proud Prince 106642, d. Rosebud 2nd (vol. ,5.7, 
p. 1115) by Sir Barrington 5th 75642. 

950 R. N. & H. C.— William Nisbet, Lordship, Kinston, Great Chesterfonl, for 
Hiniton Kirkleyington Duke. 

929, 944, 081 (Cup.*)— Robert W. Hobbs & Sons, for KelmscoU Tarquin 7th, Hawthorn 
7th, and Darling 2$th. 

931,976,983 (E. U. for Cup.*)-LoHD Rothschild, for Ambassador, Rosebud 7th, and 
Fairy Duchess 33rd. 

Class 100. — Shorthorn Dairy Cows {in-milh], calved in or before 1906. 

[31 entries, 7 absent.] 

944 I. (£10,* & Champion.'*)— Robert w. Hobbs & Sons, Kelmscott, Lechlade, for 
Hawthorn 7th, roan, horn Dec. 7, 1905, calved March 31, 1911 ; s. Village Lad 
93746, d. Hawthorn 5th by Bandsman 78276. 

960 II. (£6,* & E. N. for Champion.*)- !. M. Strickland, Warren House. Brandsby. 
Easingwold, for Brandshy's Princess (vol. 56, p- 1154), red, born Feb. 18. 1905, calved 
May 10, 1911 ; i. Bapton Judge 82768. d. Princesa May by Coming Star 57082. 

917 III. (£4.*)— George B. Nelson, Cockerh am Hall, GarsUng, for Bridge Countess 
(vol. 5.5. n. 626). roan, born Feb. 3, 190,5, calved June 9, 1911, bred by J. Dawson, 
Heggle Foot. Hesket New Market, Wigton; .v, Duke of Heggle 83356, d. Barluu-a 
by Vanguard 58249. 


' Prizes given liy (he Shorthorn Society, 

■r Prizes given by the Dairy Shorthorn (Coats ''s Herd Book) Association, 

5 Challenge Cup given through the Dairy Shorthorn (Coates’s Herd Rook) Asaociatior. 
for (he b‘’st Group of one Bull and two Cows or Heifers in Classes 99-102. 

* Champion Prize of £10 given by the Dairy Shorthorn’ (Coates’s Herd Book) 
Association for the best Cow or Heifer in Classes l()0-102, 
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gfhi IV. (i^SJ-LOUD HO'l'HSCHILD. TriiiK Park, Herts, for Cherry Blossom (vol. 56. 
p. 109;i), roan, born April Kl, biOfl, i.'alvecl May lii, 1911; Rodney d. Cherry 
Ripe bij Golden Cherry’^ Prince 7(ir>2L 

943 V, (jCS.)— J. L. CROSS, Oatthorpc Towers, Uut'hv, for Nelly Lee 24th (vol. oS. p. lluS), 
roan, born Oct. 13. 190:?, calved June 3, 1911. "bred by J, W, Sanders. Gilmorton. 
Lutterworth; s. Prince Softlaw 2Ed Jidl)Cr>, d. Nelly Lee loth h/ Duke of Warlnby 
72433. 

945 E. N. & H. C.— Bobert W. Horrs & Sons, for Snowdrop 53nd. 

Class lOl^—Shortkoj'fi Dairy Om>& calred in lOOT.^ 

[11 entries, 2 absent.] 

970 I. (jCIO.I-Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Herts., for Rosebud 7th (vol. 54, p. 1098). 
roan, bom Jan. 29, calved May 12, hill, bred by T. Hunter, Stone Row Head Farm, 
Lancaster ; s. Ingram’s Chief 92034, d. Rosebud 2nd h\j Silver King 7?8t>7. 

966 II. liCe.) -E dward S. Godsell, Salmon's Spring Brewery, Stroud, for Oxford 
Aliffe, roan, born Oct. 30, calved Dec. 8 , 1910, bred by George Taylor. Cranford, 
Middlesex; s. AVild Prince 16tb 93910, d. Oxford Duchess of Caltbwaite lUst by 
Oxford Duke of Calthwaire 32nd 69213. 

973 III. (il4.)~MRS. A. G. F. THOKNi’ON. Kingsthorpe Hall, Northamiifon, for Lady 
Thrush 3rd, white, bom May 20, calved March 15. 1911, bred by tlie Rev. G. Moore, 
Cowley Vicarage, Oxford ; «. Baxter's Fancy 83833, d. Lady Thrush (vol. 53. p. 1389) 
by Pretender 79593. 

965 R. N. & H. 0.— 0. R, HV. ADEAnB, Babrahaiii Hall, Cambridge, for Louise 10th. 


Class 102 . — Shorthorn Dairy Ihifen salved in or after 1908.’* 

[12 entries, 5 absent.] 

983 I. (jflO.)— Lord ROTHSeniLD, Tring Park. Herts., for Fairy Duchess 33rd (vol. 55, 
p. 1102), roan, born Feb. 1 (), 1908, calved May 1. 1911 ; s. Conjuror 91310, d. Fairy 
Duchess I9th bu Sottish Beau 69553. 

981 II. (£ 6 .)— Robert W. Hobb,? & sons, Kelmscott, Lechladc, for Darling 2Sth<vol. 
55, p, 796), light roan, born Aug. 10, 19li8, calved April 20, 1911 ; M.C. 924tX), 4 /. 
Darling 23rr] by Duke of Barrington 63rd 89903, 

986 III, SAMUEL Sandav, Puddington Hall, ChcHter, for Queen of Hearts 2nd 
(vol. 55, p. 1115), red and little white, bora Jan. 8, 1908, calved May 1911 ; s. Beau 
Furbelow 94354, d. Queen of Hearts hy Wild Duke of Genova 245th 87714. 

982 R. N. & H. C.-Robert W. HOBBS & SONS, for Fancy 27th. 


Class 103.— .V) /A Yield Prizes, open to Shorthorn fbuw and Heifers entered -tn 
Classes 92, 93, 100, 101, 102 only. [33 entries, 4 absent.] 

973 1. (jCIOJ—Mrs. a. G. F. Tiiornton. for Ladj Thrush 3rd. (See Ctiss 101.) 

970 II. (£ 6 .)— Lord ROTHSCOILD, for Rosebud ith. (See Clnss lol.) 

944 III, (i' 4 .)— Robert w. Hobbs a Sons, for Hawthorn 7th, (See Class 100.) 

9.14 E, N. & H. C.— C. R. W. ADE.\ne, for Babraham Eva Bates. 


Lincolnshire Red Shorthorns.^ 

iy,B.~Inthe LincolmUre Re.d Sh(rrthorn Clasm. the number inserted within brackets after 
the name of an animal indicates that the animal is entered in Coates s Uerd Book. A 
number without brackets indicates that the a«j 7 ?io^ (s registered in the L\ncoinshire 
Red Shorthorn Herd Book. 

Class Lincoltishire Bed Shorthorn DuUs^ calved in 1905, 1906, 1907, 
or 1908. [5 entries, none absent.] 

991 1 (XIO & Champion. Q-J. G. Williams, Pcndley Manor, Tring, for Grai^e Prince 
4843. born Jan., 1906, bred bv E, H. Cartwright, Keddington Grange, Wh ; s, 
Slenigot Bloom Boy 3611, d. Keddington BntterHy 2nd by Cumsholnie Bov J4i. 

987 II. ( 4 C 6 .)— Augustus P. Brandt, Castle Hill, Elctchiug^e\^ for King Louis 5457. 

born Feb, 26, 1907, bred by S. Crawley, Hemiugton, Oundle ; s. King » Counsel 
3960, d. Well Duchess 4th fcy Prince Louis (81921). ,,, t . . . Tri-vw 

988 III (M )-Chahles E. Scorer, Wbitehall Bracebridge Heath, Lincoln, tor Kirkby 
Imperial 4896, born Dec. 37, 1905, bred by John Todd, Kirkby Grwn. Lincoln; s. 
Imperial Favourite 86333, d. Kirk by Nonpareil by Bcnm worth 4 th 629. 

990 E. N. & H. C.— Fred Sh.4RP, Swineslu-ad, Boston, for Thimbleby Curly Coat. 

Glass \QS.— Lincolnshire IlM Shorthorn Bulls, calved i« 1909. 

[5 entries, 1 absent.] 

992 I. (^10, <k E. N. for Champion. ^)-~Augustus P BRAKDT. CasUe HHt Bletrbmgley, 
for Bletchineley Brennus 6595, born March 

Lincoln; s. Keddington Comet 3443, d. Stemgot Duchess 3rd by County Member 83. 

^ Prizes given by the Sborthoni Society. 

■' Prizes given by the Dairy ShoTtborn (Coat as s 

* m towards these Prizes were given by the Lmcolnehire Red Shorthorn 
Champion Prize of £10 given by the Lincolnaliire Red Shortliorn Assoc i.ition for 
the best Bull in Classes KH-IOB. 
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990 II. (X'S.)— F. B. WILKINSON, Cavendish Lod^e, Edwinstowe, Newark, for Scamptoa 
King of the Valley 71U3. born in April, bred by G. E. Sanders, Scampton, Lincoin ■ 
s, Bnmden Grenadier 4274 ly Great Tom of Lincoln 392. 

903 III. (jC4.)~Robbrt Chattkkton, Welboum Hall, Lincoln, for Guanero, boDi 
May 2, bred by Wm. Chatterton, Hallington, Louth ; «. Guardian 4397 h\j Nero2i*01, 

990 E. N. & H. G — CAPT. J. P. Meade, Earsham Hall, Bungay, for Earaham Ohum, 

Glaaa \\i^.—Lincol7iskir» Bed Shorthorn Built, calved in 1910. 

[5 entries, 1 absent.] 

1001 I. (jClO.l—J. G. WILLIAMS, Pendley Manor, Tring, for Elkington Marshman, boin 
Feb, 29, bred by W. G. Smyth, Elkington Hall, Louth ; a. Withern Boy 4th 

d. hij Stenigot Porter Snd 4594. 

998 II, (A‘6.)— JOIIN EVENS, Burton, Lincoln, for Melbourne Meteor 8010, born March 
9. bred by J. C. Mountain, Welboume, Lincoln; s. Horkstow Meteor 6111, 
Welbourne Livaceous by Stenigot Red Chieftain 2652. 

997 III. (i: 4.)— Robert CiiATTiiRTON, Welboum Hall, Lincoln, for Neptune’s Bloom, 
born April 17 ; s. Hallington Neptune 7904, d. Stenigot Bloom 2l8t oy Keddington 
Comet 3443. 

1000 E. N. & H. 0,— Charles E. Si^orbr, ^Vhitehall, Bracebridge Heath. Lincoln, for 
Bracebridffe Milker. 

Class Wt'.—Lincolnahire Bed Shorthorn Cowt {in-milk\ calved in or before 1907, 
[10 entries, 1 absent.] 

1002 I. (jfflO, & Champion. ')~JOHN Evens, Burton, Lincoln, for Benniirorth Bloom (vol, 
13. p. 239), born Feb. 12, 1901, calved Feb. 13, 1911, bred hy the late T. Belt, Beiiiii- 
worth, Donington-nn-Bain ; «. Saltfleet Acton 1664 by Bark with Hallington 309. 

1005 II, (£6,)— Pbect HENSMAN, Fulletby Grange, Horncastle, for Fullethy Tindall 
2nd (vol. 16, p, 300). bom March 25, 1907, calved Feb. 27, 1911 ; s. Scampton Fomnla 
4562, d. Fulletby Tindall C. hy Poolham Scampton 3rd 3013. 

1011 III. (i)4.) -F. E. Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge, Edwinstowe, Newark, for Sherwood 
Daisy 3rd, born Oct., 1907, calved May 4, 1911 ; s. Queen’s Birthday 4511, d. 
Sherwood Daisy by Kirkhy Abbott ^45. 

1006 E. N. & H. O.-Peroy IIbnsman, for Keal Hilda. 

Glass 108. — Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Heifers [in-jn ilk), calved in 1908. 

[5 entries, none absent.] 

1010 I. (,£10.) -J. G. Williams, Pecdley Manor, Tring, for Pendley Violet 3rd, born 
March 8, calved Jan. 20, 1911 ; s. Bonby Excursionist 4th 5161, d, Benniworth Violet 
lith by Saltfleet Echo 3038. 

1012 II. (j£6 .)— Augustus P. Brandt, Castle Hill, Bietchingley, for Doopiner Daisy 3rd 
(vol 16, p. 268), born March 1, calved May 26, 1911, bred by Q. Freir, Tolethorpe 
House, Deeping St, Nicholas ; s. Bighy Cynical 5155, d. Deeping Daisy by Horkstow 
Commander 2232. 

1014 III, (£4.)-F. B. Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge, Edwinstowe, Newark, for Benni- 
worth Pink, born Jan. 20, calved May 1, 1911, bred by C. F. Bett, Benniworth. 
Lincoln ; s, Somercoates Bonus 4577, d- by Benniworth Actor 2015. 

1015 E. N. & H. 0.- J. G. Williams, for Pendley Eoaebud 2nd. 

Glass 109. — Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Heifers, calved in 1909. 

[8 entries, none absent.] 

1023 I, (-C10, & E.N. for Champion. ' )~ J. G. Williams, Pendley Manor, Tring, for 
Deeping Pansy, born in July, bred hy G. Freii, Deeping St. Nicholas. Spalding: 
s. Fobton Clement 3877. d. Wvkehnra Pa.n»y 3rd by Striibby Red Coat 3033. 

1017 II. (£6.) “Augustus P. Beandt, Castle Hill, Bietchingley, for Bietchingley 
Bellona (vnl. 10, p. 267). born April 18, bred by George Freir, Tolethorpe House, 
Deeping St. Nicholas, Spalding ; j . Buscot Rupert (104946), d. Deeping (Choice by 
Anderby Champion 1751 

1018 III. (£4.)~AuausTUs P. BRANDT, for Bietchingley Boadicea (vol. 16, p. 268). 
bom June 9 ; 4. King Louis 5457, d. Stenigot Bloom 10th by Red Chief 2(ill. 

1024 E. N. k H, C. -J. G, Williams, for Pendley Princess. 

Class Lincolnshire Red Skorthovn Heifers, calved in 1910, 

[9 entries, 1 absent,] 

1031 1. (£10.)--J. G. Williams. Pendley Manor, Tring, for Blue Eye 4th, born Jan. R. 
bred by J. W. Farrow & Sons. Strubhy Manor, Alford ; s. Red Chief 3rd 4939. d. 
Blue Eye 3rd by Under Porter 3126. 

1032 II. (£6.)-J. G. Williams, for Pendley Starlight 3rd, Iwm March 18 ; s, Kcddingten 
Comet 3443, d, Pendley Starlight 1st by Kecldington Baron 4881. 

^ Champion Prize of £l0 given by the Lincolnshire Red Shorlhorn Association foi 

the bust Cow or Heifer in Classes 107-110. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 


1025 HI. (z,‘4,)— AUfiusTUs P. BltANDT, Castle Kill, BletchinKley.for Bletchin^ley Ceres, 
born March 8, bivd by J. G. Williams, Peiidlev Manor, Pring ; i. Koddin«ion Comet 
8443, d. Bonni worth Violc't Cib i vol, 13, p 240) by Salttl.^t E(^o 3038. 

1027 E. N. & H. O.-IlKNRY NEESHam, Lodge Farm, CaaM-ioh. Lincoln, for Caawick 
Wispmg;ton 4th, 

Class 111. — M'dli Yield Pri:e^^ open to Lincolmhb-e Red SkoHhoru Covot 
and Heifers entered In Classes 107 and 108 only. 

\ "> entries, 1 absent,] 

1010 I. (,£10.)— OflAELES E. Scorer, Whitetuill, Bracebridge Heath, Lincoln, for Brace- 
bridge Ho. 102, born in March, 1900, calved May 8, 1911, bred by Fred Scorer, 
Sndt)rook, Lincoln ; s. Red Brick 921, d. Bracebridge Xo 50 i)/ Smlbrook Giant 259. 

1009 II. C^’e.t-HEXRY Xeesham, Lodge Farm, Canwick. Lincoln, for Canwick Dairy- 
maid 2nd (vol. 10, p, 308), born Feb. 2, 190i>, calved April 2. 1911 ; Snapshot 4100. d. 
C.anwick Dairymaid lst5,v Kirkby Monarch 2558. 

1003 III, (j£,' 4.)— JOEiX Rvexs, Burton, Lincoln, for Burton Cork 6th (vol. 14, p. 358), born 
March 30, 1905. calved June 9, 1911 ; s. Burton Rex 2131, d. Burton Cork 3rd by Red 
Rover 77618. 

1004 E. K. & H. C.~JOHN EVENS, for Burton Spotted 5th. 


Herefords/ 

Class \l2.^Heyeford Bulls, eahed in 1906, 1907, or 1908. 

[5 entries, 1 absent.] 

1038 I. (j^lO, & K. H. for Champion.^)— H enry W. Taylor, Showlc Gourt, Ledbury, for 
Quarto 1*7143, born April 6, 1908 ; i', Conrulciicc 21298. d- Maidenhair by Samson 20312. 

1035 II, (jt'6,)— SIR J. R, G. COTTERET.L, BT., Garnons, Hereford, for Royal Ringer 26458. 
laorn March 20, 1907, bred by W. Griffiths, Alderseiid, Tarriiigtou ; s. Change Ringer 
24478, d. Britannia hy Bruce 182,58. 

1034 III. (jC4.)— Peter Coats, Sheepcote, Clifford, Herefordshire, for Provost 27125, 
horn Feb. 7. 1908 ; .s. Fusilier 21402, d. Douglas Pearl by Endale Hero 18825. 

10.36 E. H. & H. C-— Ralph T. IIin'Ckes, Shetton Court, Mansell Lacy. Hereford, for 
Eaton Pearl, 

Class \\2.~I[erefvr(l BidU, cidved in 1909. [17 entries, 4 absent.] 

lOH I. (jCIO, & Champion. D—rHE Earl of Coventry, Croome Court, Severn Stoke, 
for Dollymount 27500. born Jan. 17 ; a. Challenger 26000, d. Dolly by Earl Marsiial. 

1055 II. (jC6.)— Arthur P. turner. The Leen, Pen\bridge, for Montezuma 27706. born 
Jan. 24 : s. Lord Lieutenant 22323. d. Moonwort by Parton 22440. 

1040 III. <£4.> SIR J. R. G. COTTERKLL. BT.. Garnons, Plereford, for Curfew 27476. born 
Mav 5 ; a, Roval lliiiger 264.58. d. Curly 39th hy Rose Cross 2nd 14665. 

J047 IV'. (£i.) C. VENABLES Lleyvelta'N. LlysdiiTun. Newbridge-on- Wye. for Broad- 
ward Albion 27404, born Jan, 21. bred hv James Edwards, Broadward, Leominster ; 
s. Twvford Leg.'icv 26517, d. Amada by (!l,'irbineer 19926. 

1048 V. (i'3.> -Lawton Moore. Brampton Brian, for Brampton Chancellor 27382. born 
Fet). 9 ; s. Eaton M, aster piece 2:531.5, d. Brampton Ruse 141 h hy Blair Athol 23296. 

1050 E. N. & H. C.— James Sidky. 59 West Smitbfleld. London, E.C , for Guardsman. 


Class 114 . — ffereford Ridh, calred in January or February, 1910. 

[23 entries, 3 absent.] 

1076 I. (XIO)— John TUDGE, Duxmoor, Craven Arms, for Cameron, born Jan. 12. bred 
byCapt. R. L. A, Ileygate. Bui'kland. Leominster ; i. Highland Prmee 2.54.37, d. Ivy 
fvol. 39, p, 168) .^teolclad 17.5.57- , „ 

1059 II. (.£6.) -George Butters, Hill House, Newton, Leominster, for Sailor King, 
born Jan. 31 ; s. Sailor Prince 26465, <i. Lassie ((vol. 39, p. 285> by Scot 23134. 

1060 III. (£4.)-J. G, CoOKE-HiLL. Sliclslcy Bank, ^^tanford Bridge Worcester for 
Shelsley Fusilier, born Jan, 13 ; *■. ShiJslcy 2(U80. d. Matilda by Earl Marshal ?-166. 

1061 IV. (£3.)-J. G. CooiiE-HiLL, for Shelsley Primer, barn Jan. L ; s. Shelsley 
2648U,d Primrose(vol.41 p. 808) by Kinnersley King 20116. 

1071 V. (£3.) -Donald ilArLENNAN, Ilndnor H;dl. LLlree. for Eaton Choice, oorTi 
Jan. 29, bred by C.T. PoBey. Lower Eaton. Hereford : s. Eaton Masterpiece 2a31o. 
I/. Lovaltv 2nd (vol. 41, p. 696) hy F,atoil Defender 12fli 20li02. 

1072 E. H. & H, c. -L\5 YTon Moore, Brampton Brian, for Brampton Dauntless. 

Class 115.- irerefvrd Bulls, calred 7« 1910, on or after March 1. 

[S entries, none absent.] 

1083 I (£10.) -Mrs. K. MedlicotT, Bodenbam, Herefordshire for B<^en^m I.eonwdo, 
bornAprilii; s, Locarno 20797, d. Barone ss 3r d (vol, 41, p. aOO) by 55 bitfie ld Roberta. 

‘ £50 towards these Prizes were given by the Hereford Book Society, 

- Champion Prize of £10 10s. given by the Hereford Herd Book Society tor the beet 

Bull in Classes 112-115. 
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lOTQ II U'B )-Sm J. R. G. C OTTER KLL, Bt., Ganions, Hereford, for Royal Scarab, 
bora liich <3; s. Royal Ringer d. Ladybird (vol. 

lOSl III Allen E. Hughes, Wintercott, Leominster, for Paget, born March . 

s, Ronald iW»o. d. Petrel tvol, 41, p. SOT) ly Baron 22719. 

1081 S. N. & H. C.—Jdiin TUDQE, Duxnmor, Craven Arms, for Dnxmoor. 

Class IIZ.— Hereford Cows {ia-mUkf calved in or before 1907. 

[3 entries.] 

1087 I (^10. & R, N. for Champion. i I-Peter Coats, Sheepcote Oliffori Hereford- 
shire, for Ladybird 2nd tvol. 41, y. 292), bom Feb. 12, 1907, calved Jan. 1, 1911 ; s. Endale 

21300 fi. Ladybird &!/ Bage Protector 31167. . „ , _ oni, 

1090 II (V“6 )— W B TUDQE, Stepaside, Onibury, Salop, for Gwendolina (vol. 41, p. 801). 

^ born Oct. 28, lOOti, calved Jan. 9, 1911, bred by IJ- Tudge, Sawbndgeworth, Hert^, ; 

s. Commandant 22040. d. Royal Daisy 5th by Rhodesia 19044. wi,t„VA 

1089 III (£4 )-The earl of COVENTRY, Oroome Court, Severn Stoke, for Mistake 
(vol, 10, p. 3;i7). born May 14, 1901, calved April 26. 1911 ; A Home Otiico .-00(3, d. Mis- 
delivery by Tiscount 18648. 

Class 117. — Hereford Heifers ealved in 1908. 

[3 entries, 1 absent.] 

i092A I (AlO ) -Peter Coats, Sheepcote. Clifford, for Ida (vol. 40, P- 3(18). born Feb, 20, 
b!it8 calved .Tan. 10. 1911 ; s. Fusilier 21402. d. Isobella by Endale 213bb. ^ 

1092 il (A6.)— D. A. THoai.ys, Llanwem, Newport, Mon., for Bonnie B^le (v^b 40, P- 
boi-n Jan, 4, calved April 11. 1911. bred by the Jn! 

Cardiff ; s. Perfection 22450, d. Gazelle (vol. 39, p. loi) by Royalist 14124. 

Class 118.— 7/e/'e/('/v/ Heifers, calved in 1909. [7 entries, none absent.] 

1®6 I. (i'lO, & Ohimpion.')-J. G. CoOKE-HiLL Shelsley Bank, Stanford Br^se, 
Worcester, for Sltelsley Primula (vol. 41. p, 308), Born Jan. J7 ; ». Shelsley 26480, 

l®8‘'iL71w"KL™rw^ MSlirBeanr Ho„se. Monttord, Shrewsbury, for Ssm. 

Rav (voi. 41, p. 571), born Feb. 7 ; s. Sir James 26489, d. Jemnna by Goshen _17-.84. 

1094 III (jOl.)— H. B. Cave, Wall End, Monkland, Leominster, for Fairy Bright, 
(vol.' 41. p. 789), born Jan. 4, bred by U. Bright, Ivingtonbury, Leominster ; s- Pyon 
General 23089, d- Fairy by Fine Lad 19414. 

* 1099 R. N. & H. 0.--W. B. TUDGK Stepasidc, Onibury, Salop, for Dorothy Mary. 

Class 119 —Hereford Heifers, calced in 1910. [13 entries, 1 absent.] 

1103 1 (AIO)-J. G. Cooke-HILL, Sbidsley Bank, Stanford Bridge. Worcester, for 
Shelsley Florence, born Jan. 11 : i‘. Katon Sovereign 26832, d. Florence (vol. 39, p. ill), 

1100 ^h!'*SS-G“SARD Denny, Byford Court Her^ord, for EglanUne, born Jan. 2; 

X Albatross 19193 d. Briar Rose (vol. 41, p. 314) by Rodney Stone 19692. , , 

1110 ill. (A4 .)— MRS.’e. Medlicott, Bodenham, Herefordshire, for Virginia 3rd, boro 
Feb' ‘•*6 • s Locarno 29797. d. Virginia (vol. 41, p. 564} by Lancer JlSh’- 
1109 IV. (A3 .)— Mrs. E. Mbdlicott. for Sunlight 2ad, bom March 11 ; s. Locarno -0i9(. 

<i.Kittyl4th(Yol.41,p. 562) 1 ) 2 / Blue Ruin 18713. . « i 

1112 R. K. & H. C.— D- A. THOMAS, Llanwem, Newport. Mon., tor Coalport, 

Devons.' 

Class UO.-neeon Bulls, calved in 1906, 1907, 1908, [4 entries.] 

1115 I. (AlO, & E. R. for Championed- VT scol^nt PoRtman. 

Bryanston Pitcher 5980, born May 8. 1907 bred by the Hon. b. 

Ilestercombe, Taunton ; s. Pound Pink Un oinO, d. Nurthy Curly loth -0.44- !/ 
Magna Charta of Pound 4446. e. uios- 

1114 II, (A6.)— VISCOUNT POSTMAN, for Bryanston Amher 6271, born August (•, id • 
t. Bryanston Ajax .i974. d. Goldcup 19644 by Mnjor 4250. Viarmint 

1113 III. (A4.)-M ARCUS JOHN HiDNER Feunmgton, Kingston, 

Nnnnington 6938, born October 23, 1907. bred by the late W R H-JVltr. Kodhi^^ 
Washford: ?. Lord Pitsworthy 4440 or Curly Locks 4.b.i, d, Lidy Nannin.,toi y 
Earl of Nunnington 1960. - 

1116 R. N. & H. C.— W. R, & ABBdtHAM Trible, Halsdon Barton, HolsvAortnj, 

Hero. • 

~^13hampion Prize of £10 10s. given by the Hereford Herd Book Society for the best 
Cow or Heifer in Olasses 116'li9. n 4 +i» siftcietv 

3 £.50 towards these Prizes were given by the Devon Cattle *;he'be 3 t 

3 Champion Prize of £10 IDs. given by the Devon Cattle Breeders Society for the 
Bull in Classes 120-122, 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named lielow was “hred by exhibitor.”] 
Cnasa ISTl. Levon BulU^ calved in 1909. [8 entries, none absent.] 

Morris, HiRhlield Hall, St, Albans, tor Hiehfield 
*■ BellrinRer 5617, d. Graceful 16226 ft/ John 

Bickley, Xilverton, for Stockley Goldfinder, horn 

1117 III. («.)-Hls majesty THE Kixo Hoy, il f arms, YVindsor. for Claudius lliBl, 

"p^t\5S«ui97^?¥hS„t74i"^ * 8™ 

1118 E.N.&H.C.-R. A. CLARKE, Manor Farm, Chisclborouah. Stokr-nntlcr-IIam. for 

Eainhow GoDdman. 


Class 122.— Bulk, calved in 1910. [9 entriRoS, 3 absent.] 

1128 I. (^10.)*Oharlks Morris, Highfleld Hall, St. Albmis, for Hiffhfield Victor horn 
archWBl) Brassy 5th 5622, d. Highland Countess 21522 by Pound ’Mon- 

11,13 II. (j«6.)'-Mes. a. C. Skinner & son. Pound. Bishop’s Lydeard, for Lord Bob 
5orn Apnl 27, bred by U L. Cornish. Piiford, Combe Florey ; s. Bean Planter 4139! 
d. Daisy 8th 19948 Lord Palmerston 4438. 

1136 in, (i?4.)-SAMu:EL KIDNEB. Bickley Milverton, for Wellingrton, bom April 10 ; 

X. Bean Planter 4139, d. Crusoe’s Stuckey 18:502 by Crusoe 36Hl. 

1133 E. N, &H, 0.— Sir G. A. II. Wills, Bt.. Xorthmoor, Dulverton, for Northmoor 
Royal Mail. 


Glass 123. — Devon Coios or Heifevs (in-milh), calved in or iefove 1908. 

[5 entries, 2 absent.] 

Skinner & son. Pound, Bishops Lvdeard, for Pound Brassy 
12thi?1665. bom March 24. 1906, caha^d M.iv 11. 1911, bred hv I lie late A C Skmncr ■ 
s. Royal Charter 4488, d. Brassy 6th 16312 by Harold 3nd 3126, ' ’ 

1136 II. (,^6.) Viscount Portman, Brvanston. Blandford, fur Brvanston Graceful 
22i)7a horn March 19, 1908, ca.lvcd April L.5, 1911 ; x. Browda Captani 5li0. (/ CumptOT 
G-oodluck 2nd 323 1 :i hn Overton Ecli pse ,51)78. 

1134 III. (jC4,)— His MAjESTr tub Kino. Royal Farms. Windsor, for Lucy 19800 horn 
February 10, 1904, calved .Taniiary 24. 19U, bred by His Majesty King Kciward VII. * 
s. Benedictine 4141, d. Lovely ath, 138,57 by Lord Currypool 2nd '2619. 


Class 124. -Levon Heiferst, calved in 1909. [5 eiitiie.s, 1 absent.] 

1140 I. {".^ID, & E.N. for Champion. "2) -Charles 3[oreis, Highfleld Hall, st. Albans, 
for Highfield Countess 2ad 33719. born Jan, K5 ; s. Pound Bellringer 5617. d. Highlield 
Countess 21522 by Pound Monarch ,5089. 

1142 IL (jC6.) -viscount i’ORTMAN. Bryanston. Blandford, for Brvanston Partridge 
23817, bom Jan, 1 3 ; Bryanston Ajax 5974, d. Compton Princess 2nd bu First Vent nre 

1143 HI. (jC4.)-Viscount Portman, for Carol 23822, bornAIorch 9, bred by F. Hornby ' 

i.Carokig 5450, d. Flighty 20896, by Bearwood Coronation 4708. ’ 

1141 R. N. Sc H- C.— CHARLES Morris, for Highfield Moss Rose 2nd, 


Class 125. ~ Devon Heifers^ calved in 1910. [9 luitn'es, 2 absent ] 

1144 I. (iClO, Sc Champion.'^) -HIS Majesty the King. Royal Farmt?, Windsor, for 
Beauty of Windsor, born April 15, bred bv His Majest', King Edward VII. ; s. Cap- 

_ ton Plough boy 4923, d. Beauty 9th 2797L by Lord Breach 3467. 

1152 II, (i‘6.)- MRS. A. C. SKINNER & SON, Pound, Bishop's Lydeard, for Pound Rose- 
bud 17th, born Feb. 19 : s. Pound Gladiator 6169, d. Pound Rosebud I3ih 32:'>53 by 
Pound Hestercombe 5341. 

1149 III. fjC4.)- Charles Morris, Hi.giiMeid Hall. st. Albans, for Highfield Lilac 2nd, 
born Jan. 15 ; s. Pound Lord Brassy 5th 5623, <l Highfleld Lilac 22198 by Musician. 

1145 E. N. & H. 0.— Kidnee Bros., Abbots Farm, Stoke Holy Cross, Norwich, for 

Knowla Favourite. 


Class 126.— Daivy Cows {in-milh') oalved In or hefore 190S. 

[7 entries, 1 absent.] 

1158 I. (iClO.)— R. A. Clares, Manor Farm, Chi^elborough, Stoke-under-Ram. for Maud 
(Supp, 0. 90), bom May 4, 19Q4, calved May 27, 1911 ; s. Morning Star 4639, ff.Maud by 
Number One 4460. 

1153 IL (jCe.)— V iscount Chetwvnd, Wyndthorpe, Doncaster, for Compton Lovely 
31878, born Feb. ,5, 1904, calved June 5, 1911, bred by the late John Chick, Compton 
Valence. Dorchester : *. Compton Jupiter 4919, d. Compton Lofty 19333 by Complon 
Idasber 1,366, 


’ Champion Prize of tlO 10a given bv the Devon Cattle Breeders’ Society for the best 
Bull m Classes 120-122. 

Champion Prize of £10 !0r given by the Devon Cattle Breeders’ Society for the 
eest Cow or Heifer in OlasBaB 123-126. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by cihibitor.”] 

1159 III. (je4 .)— Marcus John KIDNEB, Fennington, Kingston, Taunton, for Dorothy 
Lass 19511, born March 6, 1902, calved March 8, 1011, bred by W. Kiduer, Stoke HoU- 
Cross, Norwich; s, Hesteroombe May Day 4214, d. Dorothy 4th 17617 by Councillor, 
1156 E. K. k H. 0.— J. H. CHICK, Wynford Eagle, Dorchester, for Wynford Fillpail. 

Class 127. — Milk-yield Prkea, open to Devon Com and Heifers entered in 
Classes 12H and 12b 07ily. [7 entries, 1 absent.] 

1153 I. (jCIO.) -VISCOUNT CIIETWYND, for Compton Lovely. (See Class 126.) 

1155 II John Henry Chick, Wynford Eagle. Dorchefttor, for Wynford Cherrv, 

(Supp. A. 81). born Jan., 1902, calved Mav 26, 1911. 

1158 III, (jC 4.)— R. A. CLARKE, tor Maud. (See Class 126.) 

1159 E. N. k H. C.— Marcus John Kidner, for Dorothy Lass. 

Soutli Devons.^ 

Glass WS.— South Devoyi Bulls, calved in 1906, 1907, 1908, or 1909. 

[8 entries.] 

1161 I. (iClO, & Champion.^)— Ben Luscoube, Langston, Kingston, Kingsbridge, for 
Leigham Sort 3198, bom March 12, 1908, bred by Butland Brothers, Leighain. 
Plympton : Ji. Lo Ben 2167, d. Handsome 4040 by Cromer 969. 

1162 II. (i£6.)— W. & H. Whitley, Primley Farm, Paignton, for Primley Archduke 29:6, 
born March 18, 1907, bred by W. Whitley, Primley Fa.rm ; s Manager 217!t, d. Curly 
4281 by Snowdrop's Doncaster 9,31. 

1160 R, M. k H. C.— Butland Brothers, Leigham, Plympton, for Leigham Favourite. 

Glass 129. — South Devon Bulls, calved 1910, [3 entries.] 

1164 I. (;Cl(f.) -H. Hawken a Son, Okenbury, Kingston. Kingsbridge, for Doccaster 
3720, born Feb. 1, bred by E. B. Luscombe, Woodlcigh, Kingsbridge ; s. High Honsc 
Prince 2917. d- Myrtle 546.3 by (3oorl Enough 1307. 

1163 II. (-C6.)— Butland Bros., Leigham, Plympton, for Leigham Boy 3780, bom 
May 1 ; s. Henry 7th 3178. d. Snowdrop 4424 by Happv Jac'k 874. 

1165 E, N. & H. C.— W. & H. Whitley, Primley Farm, Paignton, for Primley Defiance, 

Glass IZQ- -South Devon Cows or Heifers (7«-/«j7/0, calved in or before 1908. 
[5 entries, none absent.] 

1168 I, (jfio.)— B en Luscombe. Langston, Kingston, Kingsbridge. for Countess 6010, 
born March 30, 1904, calved March 12, 1911 ; s. Masher 760, d. Dairymaid 4th 4159 fiv 
General Buller 1138. 

1166 II. (jCS.) “Butland Bros.. Leigham, Plympton, for Fancy 2nd 5822, born June 28. 

1904, calved Feb. 8, 1911 ; Leigham Champion 1^7, d. Fancy 4038 by Cromer 969. 

1169 B. N. & H, C.— W. & H Whitley, Primley Farm, Paignton, for Daisy. 

Class 131. — South Devo?i Heifers, calved in 1909. [3 entries.] 

1171 I. (jCID, k E. N. for Champion. ■2 )— Butland Bro.s., Leigham, Plympton, for Snow- 
drop 5th 8972, born Feb. 25 : «. Good Sort 2378, d. Snowdrop 4424 by Happv Jack .'^74. 

1172 IL (jC6.)— Ren Luscombe, Langston, Kingston, Kingsbridge, for Fidget 5th 9261. 
born Jan. 4 ; ». Challenger 1823, d. Fidget 4th 6615 by Silver King 1751. 

HT3 E. N. k H. 0.— W. & H. Whitley, Primley Farm, Paignton, for Primley Clematis. 

Class 132, — South Devon Heifers, calved 1910. [b entries, 1 absent.] 

1175 I. (XIO.)— H. Hawken & Son, Okenbury, Kingston, Kingsbridge. for Dairymaid 
10023, born Jan. 6 ; Ruler 3028, d. Countess 7777 by Elector 2354. 

1174 IL (^6.) -BUTLAND BROS., Leigham, Plympton, for Handsome 9th 9765. horn 
March 28 ; Henry 7th 3178, d. Handsome 4t,h 6956 by Leigham Champion 1667- 
1177 R. N. & H. C.— w. & H. WHITLEY, for Primley Dairymaid. 

Glass 133. — Milk Yield Prizes, open to South Devon Cows and Heifers entered 
ibi Class 130 only. [3 entries, none absent.] 

1169 I. (jClO.)— W. & II. Whitley. Primley Farm, Paignton, for Daisy 6375, born Oct. 26. 

1905, calved May 11. 1911, bred by H. Brooking, Bowden. Yealnipton ; s. BatJ-'iiJ 
Boy 1793. d. Dahlia 5256 by Sunbeam's Doncaster 127!*. 

1167 II. (L'6.)— Thomas Cundy, 25 Benbow Street, stoke. Devontwrt. for Red Rose, 
born Doc. 12, 1904, calved March 20, 1911 ; 8. Useful 1384, d. Alice 386!* by Snowdrops 
Duke 933, 


1 £30 towards these Prizes w’ere given by the South Devon Herd Book Society, 

« Challenge Cup, given by a member of the R.A.S,E. interested in the brivdiri-’ 
of South Devons, for the best Animal in Olasees 138-133. 
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[ITolesa otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “ bred by exhibitor.’’] 

Longrliorns.* 

ClaflB Longhorn Bulls, calved in 1906, 1907, 1908, or 1909. 

[6 entries, none absent.] 

1179 I. (-flO, & B.M". for Champion, 2) -Lokd Qishabd, Eastwell Park, Ashford, Kent, 
for Eastwell Eagle 500, dark brindlc and white, born Jan. 20, 1908; s. Imperial 
506, d. JMelcombe Lovely hy Melcombe Conqueror ;12L 

1180 II. (jCB.)— Loud Geeard, for EastweU Emperor 502, dark brindle and white, born 
Harch 15. bWfl : Westmeath Squire 43.'"), d. Black -eyed Susan hy Kenilworth 317. 

1184 III. (A.‘4.)-Edwakd Tixqey, Dersingham. King’s Lvnn, for Young Xollo 558, 
brindle and white, born May 15, 1907, bred by the Hon, E. A Fitzroy, Foxhill, West- 
Had don ; s. Duke Lollo 499, d. Rosy fey Prince George 393. 

1181 E. N, & H. C.— J. L. A 0. Riley, Potlcy, Ledbury, for Putley Eegent. 

Glass 135. -Longkoni Bxdh, calml in [gentries.] 

1188 I, (£10.)— W. Hanson Sale, Arden Hill, Atherstone, for Arden Rover, red and 
white, born July 16 ; s. Putley Gay Lad 546, tb Lady Emily (vol. 4, p, 20) ixj Young 
Bow Horn 438. 

1180 II. (£6.)— J, L. & O. Riley, The Braingc, Putley, Ledbury, for Putley Shylock. 
red, brindle and white, born May 5 ; s. Putley Monarch 475, d. Putley Portia (vol. 6, 
p. 22) by His Honour 386, 

1187 III. (£4.)— W, HANSON SALE, for Arden Knight, red and white, bom July 23 ; 
s. Putley^ Gay Lad 546. d. Narley's Gipsy Queen (vol. 5, p. 27) by Pretender 2nd 334. 

1185 E. N. & H. C.~F. A, N. NEWDIQATE, M.P., Arbury, Nuneaton, for Lord Friar. 

Glass 136, — Longhorn Cows or Heifers calved iu or before 1908. 

[5 entries, 1 absent.] 

1190 I. (£10.1— J, L. & 0, Riley, The Brainge, Putley, Ledbury, for Arden Duchess 
(voi.4,p. 10), brindle and white-, born April 24, 1902, calved Oct, 26. 1910, bred by 
\V. Hanson Sale. Arden Hill, Atherstone ; 5. Sancho Pauza 395, d. Daisy’s Fairest and 
Best by Warwickshire Lad 369. 

1192 II. (£6.)— W. Hanson Sale, Arden Hill, Atherstone, for Bilston Sunlight (vol. 5, 
p. 18). brindle and white, bora May 20, 1904, calved J.an. 1.3, 1911, bred hyG. II, Tansea, 
Bilston, Twycross, Alherstone; s. Bilston Monarch 374, d. Bilston Moonshine by 
Winsome Lad 397. 

1193 III. f£4.)-W. Hanson sale, for lady Panza (vnl. 4, p. 20), grizzled red and while, 
born Sept, 8, 1902, calved April 6, 1911, bred by J. R. Wat.'^on, South Morses, Lamp- 
lugh, Cumberland ; st. Sancho Panza 395, d. Bow Horn of Upton by Earl of Upton 
10th 307. 

Glass 111 —Longhorn Heifers, calved lit 1909 or 1910. [8 entries, none absent.] 

1194 I. (£10, & Champion. 'Q -Loud GEUARD, East w oil Park, Ashford, Kent, for Eastor 
ofEastwell l vol. 7. p. 15), brindle and white, horn April 4, 1909 ; ». Melcombe Emperor 
416 d. Bentley Dido by Bentley Wonder 373. 

1196 II. (£6.)-J. L. &0. IllLEY, The Brainge. Putley, Ledbury, for Putley Emma (vol. 7. 

p, 32), red, grizzle and white, born June 20, 1909 ; s. Putley Monarch 475, d- Emily ol 
Eastwcll by Young Kenilworth 439. .v, r. , * ti n f . 

1199 III. (£4,)-Charlks TOLLEilACIIE SCOTT, BoRwortb Pa.rk, Market Boswortli.fol 
Boswortb Dame, dark brindle and white, born May 6. 1910 ; it. Boa worth Baron iJt , 
d. Perry 3rd by Wootton Wonder 371. 

1197 E. N. & H. C."-J. L. & O, Riley, for Putley Jessica. 

Clafl« lZS.—¥ilk Tield Prizes, open to Longhorn Cows and Heifers entered 
in Class I3G onlij. [3 eotrlcs, 1 absent.] 

1192 I. (£10.)— w. Hanson sale, for Bilston Sunlight. (See Class 136.) 

1193 II. (£6.)— W. HANSON Salk, for Lady Panza. (See Class 136.) 


Sxissdx ^ 

Class m.-Sm Bulls, calved in 1906, 1907, 1908, or 1909. 

(5 entries, 1 absent,] , 

1206 I (£15 & Chamuion a. Thornton, Lock, Partridge Green, for Pnnee 

of Lock ]^nd 2499, bora Jan. 6, 1908 ; t. Tutsham Toreador 2016. d. Pens hurst Heedless 

HOK. R. P. ^ M.„or, 

Maidstone, for Birling Ralph 2378, born Jan, 5. 1907 ; ». Paley Major 2059, i. Birling 
Glory 9806, 6|/Bir]ing Gold W22. 

1 £20 towards these Prizes were given by the Longhorn Cattle 
^ Silver Challenge Cup given through the Longhorn Cattle Society for the best 
aaimal in Claaaes 134-137. .... it i 

s £25 towards these Prizes were given by the 

* Champion Silver Medal given by the Sussex Herd Book Society for the best Bull 
in Classes 1S9 and 140. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was *' bred by exhibitor.”] 

1202 III. (;f4.)--SiR Henry Bell, Bt., Mynthurst, Leigh, Eeigate, for Prince Tarara. 
2052. born Jan. 12, 1909 ; s. Prince nf Drungewick 4th 1962, d, Tutsbam Tarara 5th 
9417 Freshface 1682. 

1204 E. N. & H. C. -W.T. Fbemlin, Milgate Park, Maidstone, for Birling Chris. 

Class 140.— Bulls, calved in 1910. [7 entries, 1 absent.] 

1213 I. W. A, Thornton, Lock, Partridge Green, for lock Arab 2819, born 

Jan, 17 ; Tutsham Toreador 2016, d. Darkey A of Lock 11067 hy Prince of Drungo- 
_wick3rdmu. 

1207 II. (jC6.)— John AUNqiee, Lynwick, lludgwiek, for Lynwict Autocrat 2630, born 
March 28 ; *. Masterpiece 2330, d, Paley Beauty 9267 fcj/ Autocrat 2020. 

1211 III. (a04.)~GEOHaE S. Harris, Hylands, Hailsham, for Firelight of Hylands 2737 , 
bom Jan. 4 ; s. Firelight 2335, d. Apsley Lovely 3rd 11281 iy Silver King 2022. 

1210 E, N. Si H. C,— W. Q. Fladoate, Apsley, Thakeham, for Apsley Nimble. 

Class 141. — Sussex Ones or Heifers (in-milli), calved in or hefore 1908. 

[4 entries.] 

1215 I. {i?15, Si R. N. for Champion. ' )— w. G. FLADGATK, Apsley, Thakeham, Pulborougli, 
for Apsley Fairy 10766, born Jan. 19, 1906, calved Jan. 6, 1911 ; t. Silver King 2022, dl 
Fairy 8818 by Drungewick Prebble ^d 1877. 

1217 IL (:C6.)— W. A. Thornton, Lock, Partridge Green, for Molly 3rd of Lock 12124, 
born Feb. 2, 1908, calved Jan. 20, 1911 ; s. Tutsbam Toreador 2016, <1. Mayfield Mollv 
4th 7272 by Young Goldfinder 1467. 

1216 III. (a4.)~Campbell Newington, Oakover, Ticeburst, for Ticehurst Stones- 
down 10775, born April 22, 1906, calved May 1, 1911. bred by W. Ford, Ticeburst : 
s. Ranger 1873, d. Stonesdown Bi 8342 by Headley of Horsham 1571. 

1214 E. N. Si H. C.-F. S. W. Cornwallis, Linton Park, Maidstone, for Princess 
Joan 2nd. 

Class 142. — Sussex Heifers, calved in 1909. [8 entries, 1 absent.] 

1221 1. (A15, & Champion.'l-JAMEs Buchanan, Lavington Park, Petworth, for 
Lavington Nora 2nd 12256. bom Jan. 17 ; s. Shillinglee Gold 2nd 2194, d. Apsley Nora 
10144 by Duke of Drungewick 3rd 1808. 

1219 II. (A‘6.)— JOHN AUNGIER, Lynwick, Rudgwick, for Lynwick Paley Mabel 12201, 
born March 13 ; s. Careless Earl 2300, a. Paley Mabel 9266 by Autocrat 2020. 

1223 III. (£4,)— W. A. Thornton, Lock, Partridge Green, for Darkey Sth of Lock 
12690, born Jan, .5 ; s. Tutsham Toreador 2016, d, Darkey A of Lock 11067 by Prince of 
Drungewick 3rd 1810. 

1220 R, N. & H, C.— 8IR Henry bell, Bt., Mynthurst, Leigh, Beigate, for Rochester 
Daisy 2nd. 

Class m— Sussex Heifers, calved in 1910. [11 entries, none absent.] 

1236 1. (Ais.l-W. A. Thornton, Lock, Partridge Green, for Lock Betsy 13326, born 
Jan. 5; «. Tulshain Toreador 2016, d. Betsy 4th of Lock 11582 by Prince of Drunge- 
wick 3rd 1810. 

1233 II. CA6.)~George S. Harris, Hylands. Hailsham, for Perfection of Hylands 13063, 
bom Jtm. 2; s. Shillinglee Gold 5th 2337, d. Apsley Perfection 11’372 by Albert 2nd. 

1227 III. tA4 .)— John Aungikr, Lynwick, Rudgwick, for Lynwick Lovely 12770, bciu 
Jan. 15; s, Masterpiece 2330. d Limehurst Lovely 26tb 10630 by Prince of Tice- 
hurst 1750, 

1226 IV. (A3.)-John Aungier, for Lynwick Anemone 1st 12757, bom Jan. 1 ; s, 
Masterpiece 2330, d. Anemone 10468 by Friars Preston 2088. 

1228 E. N. & H. 0.— James Buchanan, Lavington Park, Petworth, for Lavington 
Lollypop. 


Welsh.^ 

Class 144. — Welsh Bulls, calved on or after Deceniher I, 190.5, and hefon 
December 1, 1909. [4 entries, 1 abaeiit.] 

1238 I. {aT0.)-Sir C. G, ASSHETON SMITH, Bt., Yaynol, Bangor, North Wales, for 
Wem Goalkeeper 333, born May 20, 1907, bred by B. M. Greaves, Wern, Portmadoc; 
s. Wem Defender 45. d. Wem Bilberry 185 by Wem Cawr 42. 

1239 II,(A6.J— R. M. Greaves, Wern, Portniadoc, for Wem Inky 338, born March 20 
1909 ; s. Duke of WellingLoa 294, d. Molteno 395 by Maf eking 460. 

1237 E. N. & H. C.— SIR G, G. Assheton Smith, Bt., for Manoeh 

» Champion Silver Medal given by the Sussex Herd Book Society for th^ host 
Cow or Heller in Classes 141-143. 

^ £10 lOi. towards these Prizes were given hy the Welsh Black Cattle Society. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animivl named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 

Olass 145. — Welsh BulU^ calved on ov after Decemher 1, 1909, and hfore' 
Decemher 1, 1910. [3 entries, 1 absent.] 

1241 I, (^10.)— The Coed Coch Trustees, Llawes-v-Coed Farm, Abergele, for 
Rheinallt, bom Ang. 28, 1910. bred bv the Univerdty College of North Wales, 
Bangor ; s. Madryn IMadoc 297, d. Madryn S;illy 59,') J a Black Bear 890 N.W. 

1242 II. (£6.1—11. M, Gheavks, Wern, Portmadoc, for Warn Joker, born March 20, 
1910 ; s. Duke of Wellington 294, d. Glastryn Grace 64o by Wern Plum 467 N.W. 

Class 146.— TUfiM Cows or Heifers (ui-mUh)., calved before Decemher 1, 1908. 
[8 entries.] 

1246 I. (£10.)— Col. Henky Platt, C.B., Gorddinog, Llanfairfechan, for Penmynydd 
Gtrenllian 1087, born Sept. 10, 1905, calved Junes, 1911, bred by W. Owen, Penmynydd 
Valley, .Anglesey; s. Penmynydd Arthur 112, d. Penmynvdd Me!rinne8 420. 

1245 II. (£6.)~Col. Hsney Platt, O.B., for Penmynydd Gwen 1985, bom July 19, 
1905, calved April 1, 1911, bred by W. Owen, Penmvnydd Valiev, Anglesey; s. 
Penmynydd Arthur 112, d. Penmynydd 01 wen 422. 

1244 E. H. & H. C. -B. M. GREAVES, Wern, Portmadoc, for Wern Honesty. 

Class 147. — Welsh Heifers, calved on or after Decemher 1, 1908, before 
December 1, 1910. [4 entries, none absent,] 

1248 I. (£10,) — R. M. Greaves, Wern, Portmadoc, for Wern Ibex 1007, born June 21, 
1909 ; A Duke of Wellington 294, d. Modder 401 by Mafeking 400 

1250 II. (£6.)-Lord St. Davids, Lydstep Haven, Ponallv, for Sarah 7th, born Jan. 2, 
1910, bred by the late T. F. Thomas, Trehale, Matbrey, B.SO. ; .v, Hendre Bov, d. 
.Sarah 0th 1174 by Gorpyg Lad 90,5. 

1249 E. N. & H. 0.— Pi. M. Greaves, for Wern Ideal. 


Red Polls.^ 


ClaflH 148. — lied Poll Dalis, calved in 1906, 1907, or 1908. 

[9 entries, none absent.] 

1255 I. (£10, & Champion.^)— Lord Cranworth, Letton, Sbipdliam, for Letton Vanity 
Davyson 0819, bora April 17, 1907 ; Davyson 26.5th 9230, d. Vanity 29151 by Nelson. 
1356 II. (£6, & E. N, for Champion. 2) -HerherT HAMMOXD, Field balling. Holt, for 
Letton Rose's Davyaon 9817, born May 18, 1907, bred by Lord Cranworth, Letton, 
Norfolk ; s. Davyson 265th 9230, d. Bunch of Koscs 3nd 19654 by Nelson 7404- 
1253 III. (£4,)“The Trustees of the late Sir Walter Corbet, Bt.. Acton 
Reynold, Shrewsbury, for Acton Corvns 0879, horn March 24, 1908, bred by the laic 
Sir Walter Corbet, Bt„ ; s, Aoton Merlin 9B57, d. Desiree of Johnstown 1648.3 by 
Starston Ruler 5899. 

1259 IV. (£8.)— George holt Wilson. Redgrave, Diss. for Benacre Pearl 9910, born 
May 15, 1008, bred by Sir Thomas Y. S. (iooeli, Bt.. Benacre Hall, Wrenthfim ; a 
D arius 9403, d. Wondrous Pear 14406 by Sweet Lad 3321. 

1251 E. N. k H. 0.— John B. ChevALLIER, Aspall Hall, Dcbenham, for Acton 
Dairyman. 

Class 149. — Red Poll Dulls, calved in 1909. [li entries, none absent.] 

1270 I. (£10.)— The Marchioness of Graham, Easton Park, Wickham Market, for 
Eed David 10069, bom Jan, 17 ; s. Redskin 9623, d. Davy 283rd 19713 by Majiolini 3600. 
1268 II. (£6.) -the RT. Hon. Sir AILWYN E. FELLOWES, K.G.V.O , Honlngham Hall, 
Norwich, for Crown Imperial 10013, born Aug. 31, bred by C. H. Wilson, Red- 
grave, Diss ; 3 . Starston Emperor 9335. d. Prell y Flower 3rd 19975 by Red Lord 5820. 
1273 III. (£4.)“GEORaE Hot.T WILSON, Redgrave, Diss. for Prince Charming 10068, 
born July 29 ; s. Starston Emperor 933.5. d. Charming Davy 4th 19668 by Red Lord. 
1267 IV. (£3.)-Lord Cranworth, Letton, Sbipdham, for Letton Vanity Davyson 
5th 10052, bom April 16 ; s. Letton Vanity Davyson 0819, d. Omega 2n(l 19957 by 
Marquis Blush 9128. 

1262 E. N. k H. O.-the Trustees of the late Sir Walter Corbet, bt., for 

Acton Falcon. 


Class 150.— Poll Bulls, calved in 1910, [21 entries, 2 absent.] 

1276 I. (£10,)-Thomas Brown & Son. Marham Hall. Downham Market, for Preb and 
10216, born Feb. 4 ; 5 , Davyson 244th 0059. d. Prima 20487 by Fitzgerald 8956. 

1283 IL (£6.)— The RT. HON. SIR AILWYN E. FelLOWES, K.C.V.O., Honingham 
Hall, Norwich, for Honingham Alderman, born Jan, 3 ; 5 . Strenshum Purple 
Emperor 10095, d. Honingham Annette 20753 by Davyson 262nd 9228. 


* £40 towards these Prizes were given by the Red Poll Cattle Society, and £21 by the 
Norwich Local Committee. ^ n . .l -u v * r. n • 

3 Champion Prize of £5 given by the Red Poll Cattle Society for the best Bull m 
Claises 14&.150. 
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128.0 III, U4.)— THE Marchioness of Graham, Easton Park, Wickham Market, for 
King: David 10188, bom April 5 ; a Davyson 205th 0230, d. Davy 204th 16447 by 
Majiolint 3600. 

1278 IV. (.^3.)— Lord CRANWORTh, Letton, Shipdham, for Letton Admiral 10189. born 
March 17 : s. Dallinif Davyson 3rd 9787. d. Judith 2nd 2042.3 by Marquis Blush 9128, 

1287 V. (^3.)— The Marchioness of Graham, for Yaln 10254, bom Feb, 3 Lionel 
9711, d. Mimosa 20796 by Jupiter Tonans 8972. 

1281 E. N. & H, C.— Lord Cranworth, for Letton Royal. 

Glait 151. — Red Poll Cows calved i7i or before 1907. 

[34 entries, 3 absent.] 

1311 1. (^10, & Champion, ■ ) -The Rt. Hon. sir ailwyn e. Fellowes. K.C.V.O., 
Honintrham Hall, Norwich, for Chedda 19075, bom Oct. 7. 1903, calved May 5, 1911, 
bred by Arthur James, Coton House, Rugby ; s. Admiral Popotf 8910, d. Cheese 3rd 
14653 Jj/ Marquis 4518. 

1317 II. (jC6, & R. N. for Chaanpion.*)— Lord Hastings, Melton Constable Park 
Norfolk, for Majimag 2043, born April 21, 1905, calved Oct. 1.3, 1910; s. Maji 9265, d 
Magnolisf 17063 by Risk 5839. 

1309 III. (jC4.)— LORD CRANWORTH, Letton, Shipdham, for Judith 2iid 20423, born 
April 16, 1905, calved Feb. 13, 1911 : s. Marquis Blush 9128, d Judith 18683 by Princ>e 
Rmiert 8590. 

1326 IV. (jCS.)— George Holt Wilson, Redgrave, Diss, for Charmine Davy 5th 19668 
born May 3, 1904, calved April 26, 1911 ; s. Red Lord 5820, d. Charming Davy 3rd 
14646 by Jabez Balfour 4448. 

1310 V. (it3.)-LORD Cranworth, for Kitty Grey 18695, bom Nov. 12. 1901, c-alved 
Dec. 22, 1910, bred by the late T. W, Gaze, Diss ; Ensign 7052, d. Kilkie 13692 by 
Wanderer 5252, 

1327 E. N. & H. C.— GEORGE HOLT WILSON, for Charming Davy 6th. 

Class 152. — Red Poll H&ifers calred in 1908. 

[9 entries, 2 absent.] 

1332 I. U10.)-Lohi) Cranworth, Letton, Shipdham, for Letton Domino 2nd 21700 
bom July 28, calved Dec. 31, 1910 ; «. Davyson 265th 9230, d. Pink Domino 18223 by 
Sirdar 6677. 

13.35 II. (^6.)— The Et. HON. Sir ailwyn E. Fellow es, K.O.V.O.. Honingham Hall. 
Norwich, for Athens 21540. bom April 19, calved Jan. 17, 1911 ; s. Honingham Auster 
9704, d. Ada 13113 by The Pope 4581. 

13.37 III. (i:4.)“G. Dudley Smith, Strensham Court, Worcester, for Crackle 21610, born 
April 11, calved Jan. 21,1911 ; s. Nelson 9285, d. Ashlyn Sybil 2nd 9112 bu Charitv 
Boy 2647. 

1329 IV. (:t:3.)— Thomas Brown & Son, Marham Hall, Downham Market for Flash 
21651, bora Aug. 3, calved Jan. 19, 1911 ; s. Davyson 244th 9059, d. Frolic 186.31 by 
Wentworth 52,57. 

1336 R. N. k H. C.— Lord Hastings, Melton Constable Park, for Melton Countess. 
Glass 153. — Red Poll Heifers, calred in 1909. [21 entries, 1 absent.] 

1345 1. (jCIO.j-Lohd Cranworth, Letton. Shipdham, for Letton Judith 2Ed B 22647, 
born Jan. 21 ; s. Letton Davyson 1st 9709. d. Judith 2ad 2U423 by Marquis Blush 9128. 

Li60 II. (jC6.) — George Holt wilson, Redgrave, Diss, for Charming BavylMh22oM. 
born March 23 ; s. Starston Emperor 9.3^5, d. Charming Davy 5th 19669 by Red Lord. 

1346 III. (iC4.)— Lord cranworth, for Letton Rose 3rd A 22164, born March 13; 
s. Letton Davy Davyson 9812, d. Bunch of Roses 3rd 26669 by Redskin 9477. 

1359 IV. (£3.)— George Holt Wilson, for Charming Davy i2ih 22036, born .Tan. 16 : 

Starston Emperor 9335, d. Charming Davy 3rd 14646 by Jabez Balfour 4448. 

1350 V. (iC3.)-HEEBBRT HAMMOND, Field Dalling, Holt, for Balling Davy 17th 22081. 
' born June 3 ; s. Davy .son 305th 9687, d. D.avy 324th 20703 bu Majiolini 3600. 

1349 E. N. k H. 0.— Herbert Hammond, for Dalling Davy 16th. 

Class 154.— .Refi Poll Heifers, calved in 1910. [21 entries, 1 absent.] 

1366 I. (£10.)-SIR Ru;hard Cooper. Bt,. Ashtyns Hall, Berkhamsted, for Ashlyns 
Flora 22413, born Jan. 3 ; s. Ashlyns Duke 9528, d. Ashlvns Folly 16131 by Matabele- 

1380 II. (£6.)-George holt Wilson. Redgrave, Diss, for Charming Davy 15tb 22494, 
born March 23 : s. Starston Emperor 93.3.5, d. Charming Davy 5th 19809 by Red Loni 

1375 III. U4.)-Sir Eustace Gurney, Sprowston Hall, Norwich, for Briaeia 2247(t, 
bom Feb. 6 ; 5. Sardanapalus 9962. d. Bridge 30230 by Recruit 8994. 

1369 IV. ([£3.)-LoRn Cranworth. Letton, Shipdham, for Letton Russett 2nd 22tt5;5. 
bora Feb. 19 ; a. Rotman 9854, d. Russett 20927 5, y Jupiter Tonans 8972. 

1379 R. II. k H. C,— ALFRED J. Smith, Rendlesham, for Eendlesham Royal Judy. 


1 Champion Prize of £5 given by the Red Poll Cattle Society for the best Cow or 
Heifer in Clasiea 151-154. 
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Class \bb.--Millt Yield Prnes, open to Red Poll 0ms and Heifers entered in 
Classes 151 and 152 only, [25 entries, 2 absent.] 

i:d5 I. (^10.)— The marchioness of Graham, Easton Park, Wickham Market, for 
Betreat 19461, born Dee. '60, 1901, calved April 24, 1911, bred by the Trustees of the 
late Duke of Hamilton, Easton Park ; n. Bismarck 0004, d. Jewess 10380 by 
Minotaur 28.39. 

1328 II. Ufi.i-GEOKQE Holt Wilson, Redgrave, Diss, for Freckles 4th 19774, bom 
Oct. 19, 1903, calved May 10, 1911 ; «, Red Lord 0820, d. Freckles 2nd 14966 by Jabez 
Balfour 4148. 

i;!0o III. (i;4 .)— Kenneth M. Clark, Sudbournc Hall, Orford, for Sudbonrne Sadie 1st 
20984, horn April 19, 1906, calved April 21, 1911, bred by H. G. Wjilne, Kettleburgh, 
Suffolk ; s. Standard Bearer 9331. d. Kettleburgh Ruby 6lh 13691 by Xewhourn. 

1323 B. N. Si H, 0. — Alfred J. Smith, Rendleeham, for Bendlesham Pear Blossom. 


Aberdeen Angus.^ 


Glass 166. — Aberdeen Angns Bulls,, calved on or after December 1, 1905, rt«d 
before December 1, 1908. [11 entries, .3 absent.] 

1.389 I. UlO, Champion. 2 & fi. N. for Champion.^)- George J.Drummond, Swaylands, 
Penshurst, lor Wildg^rave of Ballindalloch 27653, born Deo, 28, 1906, bred by the late 
Sir J. Macpherson Grant, Bt., Ballindalloch ; s. Everard of Ballindalloch 21902, d. 
Wild Bergamot 37431 by Delamere 13.305. 

1.390 II. — Jambs W. H. Grant. Wester Elchies, Aberlonr, for Earl Elgin of Ballin- 

dalloch 27867, bom Dec. 6. 1907, bred by the late Sir J. Macpherson Grant, Bt., 
Ballindalloch ; s. Jeshurun 19257, d. Elvan Erica 37423 by Delamere 13^5. 

1386 III. (A4.)— ANDREW BROOKS, North Elphinstone, Tranent, East Lothian, for 
Periodical of Glamis 284.57, born Dec. 31, 1907, bred by the Earl of Strathmore, Glamig 
Castle ; Hooligan of Glamis 25732, d. Perone of Cor t achy 34087 by Judex of Glam is 
16722. 

1383 IV. (iGS.) -HIS Majesty tub King, Abergeldie Mains, Ballater, for Gruinard 
28116, born Jan. 17. 1908. bred by J.R. Findlay, Aberlour House, Aberlour ; s. Blizzard 
24175, d. Grace of Aberlour 38000 by Alick of Aberlour 12231. 

1391 fi. BT. U H. 0.— George Hoyles, Skidby Manor, Hull, for Proud Monarch 3rd of 
Skidby. 


Class 157. — Aberdeen Angus Bulls^ calved ow or after Deeeinher 1, 1908, and 
before December 1, 1909. [8 entries, none absent.] 

1394 1. (£10, & fi. N. for Champion.*)— Lord Allendale, By^woii Hall, XorthumbeT- 
land, for Elmhore 29122, born March 31. 10lJ9, bred by His Majesty King Edward 
VII., Abergeldie Mains j t. Elcanar of Ballindalloch 24330, d. Kline of Abergeldie 
23729 by Eulenberg 108^. 

1401 II. (£G.)-D. Y. Stewart, Garse of Trowan. Crieff, for Prince Blueblood of Ballin- 
dalloch 29807, born Jan. 24, 1909, bred by Sir G. Macpherson Grant, Bt., Ballin- 
dalioch ; «. Edensor 23081, d. Pride of Bliicloids 3377 1 by Eblito 14306. 

1398 III. (£4.)— G. D. Fabkr, C.B., M.P., Rush Conn, Wallingford, for Eligible 0. 
Ballindalloch 29108, horn March 24. 1909. bred by the late Sir J. Macpherson Grant, 
Bt.. Ballindalloch ; s, Jeshurun 19257, d. Eli quia 35602 by Delamere 13305 

1395 B. N. & H, 0.--T. H. Bainbridge, Bshott Hall, Felton, for Enca ofEsbott. 


Class 15S.- -Aberdeen Angus Bulls, calved on or after December 1, 1909, and 
before December 1, 1910, [10 entries, 2 absent.] 

1411 1. (£10.)— Walter A. Sandeman, Morden House. Royston, for Isomar of Morden 
30696, born Dec. 14, 1909 ; s. Prince Fortune of Balliudullocb 28549, li- Isolinc 36272 by 
Mailbag 13637. 

1403 II. (£6.t-H. L. 0. BRAS.ck\-, M.P., Apetborpe Hall, AVansford, for Ito 30697, born 
Dec. 1900, bred by J. Kennedy, Doonholm, Ayr ; s, Mondello 27193, d. Idiom 
29952 by Mailbag 13637. 

1404 III, (£4.)— Andrew Brooks, North Elphinstone. Tranent. East Lothian, for 
Boxer of Moncur 30215, bom March 5, 1910, bred by Messrs. White, Moneur, Inch- 
tnre ; s. Baron Haystoo 24134, d. Gem 3rd of Moncur 4.3670 by Baron Hayston 24124. 

1102 IV. (£3.)— THE REV. C. Bolden, Preston BissetL Buckingham, for Eloro 31M1.5 
born M^rcb 10, 1910, bred by J. Kennedy. Doonholm, Ayr ; s, Evarra 20507, d. Eruca 
3K)49 5y Mailbag 13637. 


I ^25 towards these Prizes were given by the Aberdeen Angus Cattle Society, and E5 
through the Norwich Local Committee. 

* Gold Medal given by the English Aberdeen Angus Cattle Association for Iho best 
animal of the opposite sex to that of the animal awarded the Gold Medal of the Aber- 
deen Angus Cattle Society in (glasses 156-161. 

^ * Gold Medal given by the Aberdeen Angus Cattle Society for the beet Animal in 
Classes 166-161. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 
Class 169 . — Alerdeen Angus Cows or Heifers calved before 

December 1, 1908. [11 entries, 2 absent.] 

14^2 1. & Champion. i)—J. Ernest Kerr, Harviestonn Castle, Dollar, for Juaniata 

Erica 44037, born March 20, 1908, calved Jan. 91. 1011 ; s. Prince of the Wassail 2370], 
d. Juana Erica 36285 by Premier of Finlarig 17059. 

1416 II. Sir CEORtJE A. COOPER, Bt., Hiirsley Park, Winchester, for Crocus of 

Standen 37038, born April 20. 1904, calved April 18, 1911, bred by Capt. P. Cook son, 
Stanclen House. Andover ; s. Elbertnn 20435, d. Daisy of Standen 31539 by Rosy Kina 
of Tedfold 14937. 

1419 III, George J. Drummond, Swaylands, Penshnrst, for Beretta 2nd of 
Swaylanda 41969, bom Jan. 13, 1907, calved Jan. 30. 1911 ; s. Eboniser 21782, d. Beretta 
of Addington Park 31099 by Kilgraston 16010. 

1412 IV, (its.)— T. H. B.^rNRRTDGE, Eshott Hall, Felton, for Tuberose of Standen 43477. 
born Jan. 8, 1908, calved Feb, 2, 1911, bred by Gapt. F. Cookson, Standen House, 
Andover : s. Elector of Bent on 21814, d. Rose of Standen 28095 by Justin hangh 135,50. 

1420 R. N. & H. C.—C. D. Faber, C.B., M.P., Rush Court, Wallingford, for Gay Favourite 
of Haynes. 

Claes 160 . — Aberdeen Angus Heifers^ calved on or after December 1, 1908, and 
before Deeetnher 1, 1909. [6 entries, none absent.] 

1424 I. (£10.)— T. H. BAINBRIDge, Eshott Hall, Felton, fur Belinda of Clury 45451 
born March 1, 1909, bred by G. Grant. Clury, Grantown-on-Spey ; s. Prince Festive 
of Eallindalloch 26188, d. Belinda of La^an 40574, by Edelhof 20416, 

1423 II. (£6-'— His Maje,STY The King, Abergeldie Mains, Ballater, for Gwyf 44760, 
bom Dee. 19. 1908, bred by His Majesty King Edward VID ; «. Eleanor of 
Eallindalloch 24330. d. Gwyteh 36696 by Elandslaagte 17745, 

1428 III. (£4.)— John MCG. PbtRIE. Glenlogie, Forbes, Alford, Aberdeenshire, for Pride 
flf Dublin 45987, born Jan. 15, 1909 ; s. ;>retaphor 27161, d. Pride of Peebles 38676 fty 
Elsbender 16523. 

OlaBB 161 . — Aberdeen Afigus Heifers^ calved on or after December 1, 1909, 
and before December 1, 1910. [15 entries, 3 absent.] 

1131 I. (£10.)— T, H. B.unbkiuge, Eshotr, Hall, Feltoa for Proud Grace of Eshott 46652, 
born Jan. 14, 1910 ; s. Gerace of Eallindalloch 28100, d. Pride of Twyford 39994 by 
Idelamere 220.36. 

1442 II. (£6.)— T. ERNEST KERR, Harviestoun Castle, Dollar, for Juanessa Erica 47425, 
born Fob. 37, 1910; Elect of Eallindalloch 25518, d. Juanita Erica 42362 by Prince 
of the Wassail 23751. 

1437 III. (£4.)— ANDREW ' Brooks, North Elphinstone, Tranent, F.ast Lothian, for 
Erinua 47343, born Jan. 9, 1910, bred by P. Grant, Hotel, Oarrbridge ; s. Prince Lord 
of Eallindalloch 27341, d. Ericargie 42346 by Colonel of Ardargie 24226, 

1435 IV. (£3.)— J, 11. Bridges, Langs hot t. Hurley, for Eola of Morlich 46837. born Feb. .1 
1916. bred by G. Cran, Morlich, Qlenkindie; s. Eliano 16517, d, EHne of Morlich 40235 
by Jeshurun 19267. 

1429 E. N. & H. C.-His Majesty The King, for Gwendolin 2nd, 

Galloways."' 

CUbb 162, — Galloway Bnlhy calved on or after December 1, 1905, and before 
December 1, 1909. [4 entries.] 

1146 I. (£10.)--TriOMAS GRAHAM, Craigs Farm, Dumfries, for Marchfield Despised 
10149, born .Ian. 2, 1906. bred by The Duke of Buccleucb, Drumlanrig Castle, 
Thornhill ; s. Grandee 8449, d. Pride 28t.h of Drumlanrig 17371 by Earl of Annandale. 

1446 II. (£6.)— Robert Graham, Auchengasbel, Twynholm, for Boy of Craighouse 

1(1176, born .Tan. 28, 1907, bred by W. & D. Wilson, Ciaighouse. Lockerbie ; s. Ear 
Ctv of Whitehill 9.566, d. Nora of Craighouse 18568 by Woodland Prince 8772. 

1444 III. (£4.1- Thomas Bigoar & sons, Ohapelton, Dalbeattie, for Sweepstake 10(191. 
bom May 16, 1907. bred by Col. J. M. Kennedy, M.V.O., Milton Park, Dalby ; s. Hall 
Mark 8841, d. Woodbine of Blaquhairn 16812 i>y Hugh of Lochenkit 6449. 

1447 E. N. & H. 0.— Henry C, Stephens. Cholderton, Salisbury, for Black Prince, 

OlasB l^Z.— Galloway Dulls ^ calved on or after December 1, 1909, and 

before December 1, 1910. [4 entries, 1 absent.] 

1448 I. (£10.)— Thomas Bigqar & Sons, Ohapelton, Dall.eattie, for Kingsley 11130. 
born Jan, 27, 1910, bred by W. A. McTurk, Barlac, Dairy ; s. Lear 9941, d. Brownie 
of B arlac 18450 by G1 ad i ato r c f Barfalloch 7934 

1451 IL (£6.)— HO BERT GRAHAM, Aucbengas&el, Twynholm, for Minor of Auchengassel 
11167, born April 2. 1910 ; s. 5Var Boy 10176, d. Empress Hallmark 19164 by Ilalhriark 
1450 III. (£4.)— Robert graham, for Mastarkey of Aucbengassel 11165, bom April 4, 

1910; ». War Boy 10176, d. Corty of Kirkeonnel 16,505 by Gay Stanley IVZZ 

I Gold Medal given by the Aberdeen Angus Cattle Society for the best Animal ia 
Claeses 156-161. 

5 £16 towards these Prizes wore given by the Galloway Cattle Society. 
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tUnleaa otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor,”] 
Glass 164. — Galloway Cotes or Heifers (in-milk)^ calved before December 1, 
1908. [3 entries,] 

1455 I. Bobert GRAiiAii, AuchengasscL Twynholm, for Onr Sally 18674, bom 

April 1, 1904. calved March 22, 1911, bred bv H. B, Lane, Bust Hall, Ireland; 

, of Drumlanrig 8045, d. acotti«h Sally 17159 by Scottish Standard 7377. 

14o2 II, (£6.)— A. H. Fox-BROCKBank, The Croft, Kirksanton. for Clara 11th of 
Tundergarth Mains 19141. born J.an. 13, 1906, calved Feb. 4, 1911. bred by J. Wilson, 
Tundergarth Mains, Lockerbie; a. Woodland Prince 8772, d. Clara 3rd 16479 by 
MacDongall of Naworth 6990, 

1454 IIL {^4.) — Thomas Graham, Craigs F;\rm, Dumfries for Louisa 8th of Tarbreoch 
^12o, born Feb. 7, 1908, calved April 16, 1911. bred by J. Cunningham, Tarbreoch, 
Dalbeattie : s. Chancellor 9010, d. Louisa 5tli of Tarbreoch 18418 by Lord Willlani. 

Class 165.— Galloway Heifers, calved on or after Decemher 1, 1908, and before 
December 1, 1910. [4 entries, 1 absent.] 

455 L <£10.) Thomas Biggar & Sons. Chapelton. Dalbeattie, for Lizzie 4th of 
Chapelton 21854, bom Dec. 8, 1909 ; s. Sweepstakes lOOOl. d. Lizzie 2iid of Chapelton 
__ 10464 bu Lord William 7108. 

1456 11, <£6.)— A. H. Fox-BROCKBANk, The Croft. Kirksanton, for Nightingale of 
Mosaknowe 21916, born Feb. 4, 19 lO, bred bv Lewis Beattie, Mossknowe. Canonhie 

^ s. Glad Mark 10275, d. Moth of Mossknowe 19631 by Wuuderer 9466. 

1458 III. (£4.)— Robert Graham, Auchengassel, Twynholm, for Lilac of Auchengasael 
21606, born April. 2, 1909 : a. War Boy 10176, d. IlOF;e of Blackcombc 18716 by 


Highland. 

Glass 166. — HigJiland Bulls, calved in or before 1910. [2 entries.] 

1459 I. (£10.)-Kenneth McDouall. Logan, Ardwell, Stranraer, for Carrich Dornhull 
Moleach of Logan, brindled, born April 16, 1910 : s. Fear A’ Batha of Athol 1819, d. 
Princess Violet 5874 by Calum Kiahacb 2nd of Aibol 1325. 

1460 R. N. & H. C. — Kenneth McDouall, for Carrich Tan of Logan. 

Glass 167 . — Tfiyklatid Cows or Ilefe.rs {jn-milK). [I entry.] 

1461 I. (£10.) — Kbnxeth McDouall, Logan, Ardwell, Stranraer, for Carrich Aimey 
7014, silver dun, born April 19, 1907, calved April 4, 1911 ; i. Calum Buidhc 3rd of 
Athol 2116, d. Bell 8th of Taymouth 6642 by Beinn Tadaiu 1465. 


Ayrshires.^ 

Glass 168. — Ayrshire. Bulls, calved in, or before 1910. [4 entries, 1 absent.] 

1465 I. <£10.)—James Howie. Hillhouse. Kilmarnock, for Howie’s Ayr Review 8148, 
brown and white, born March 1, 1909, bred by the Misses Muir, Craigbnie, Drongan ; 
s. Knockmurran Hopeful 7207, d. Craigbrac Middav 22154. 

1463 II. (jG6.)— Jambs Howie, for Brae Rising Star 8187, white, born April 12. 1909. bred 
by It. Woodburn, Wliitebill. Hurlford : a. bnvy Dfo 7027, d. Whitcbill Lilv 2nd 17511 
by Traveller Again of Hoeliouso 4561. 

''1461 III, (£4.)— James Howie, fur Howie’s Auristoerat 8762. white and brown, born 
Feb. 20, 1910, bred by J. Slater, Grange. Kirkcudbright : ». Grange Wildfire. 

Class 169a. — Ayrshire Cows or Heifers [ift-}niih), [12 entries, 2 absent,] 

1172 I. (£10.)-^ &J. KERR, Old Graitney, Gretusi, Carlisle, for Dewdrop 1st of Old 
Graitney 14283, red and white, born Jan., 1898, calved June 1. 1911, bred by Messrs. 
A. <S5 W. Kerr ; s. Lord Bute of Old Graitney 3609, d. Dewdrop of Old Graitney, 

1470 II.(£6.)— LIEUT.-COL FERGnsSON-BuCHANAN.Auchentorlie, Row ling, for Gardrum 
Ruby, white and brown, bom 1903, caived June 7, 1911, bred by M. Wallace. Hill 
Farm, Ochiltree ; n. Hill Earl, d. Kirklaud Ruby. 

1474 III. (£4.)“W. & J, KKRR, for Old Graitiiw Fairy 21006, red and white, born April, 
1905, calved June 7, 1911, bred by A. A W, Kerr ; «. Old Graitney Squire 5176, d. Old 
Graitney Fairylike 176(14 by Bright Lad of Knockdon, 

1407 R. N. & H. 0.— ALEXANDER CROSS, Knockdon, Maybole, for Knockdon Poverty. 
Class 169b. — Ayrshire Cows or Heifers (in-calf). 

1466 I. (£10.)— ALEXANDER CROSS, Knockdon, May bole, for Knockdon Bloomer 2nd 
23098, brown and white, born March 13, 1908: s. Sir John of Old Graitney 4u35, 
d. Blooming Heather 6th of Knockdon 13811 by Yellow Squire of Castlehiil 2912. 

1469 II. (£6,)— Lieut.-Col. Fergusson-BUCHANAN. Auchentorlie, Bowling, for Auchen- 
torlia Calla, black and white, bom Sept. 20, 1908 ; s. Auchentorlie Sir Douglas 6215. 
d. Auchentorlie Blackie. 

' £20 toward*) these Prizes were given by the Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society. 
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{Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 

ClaiB 170.— -.T/i’ift Yield Prizes^ open to Ayrshire Cows and Heifers entered in 
Class 169a only. [7 entries, 2 absent.] 

U76 I. 10.)— William Nisbet, Lordship, Hinzton, Great Chesterford, Kssei, for 

Dalflbhle Daisy Belle 16961, black and white, bom Dec. 25, 1900, calved March 20. 
1911, bred by John Mackie, Dalflbble Park Gate, Dumfries ; s. Knockdon of 
Sarkshieldfl 3725, d. Tibbie of Dalflbble 13233. 

1475 II. (jC6.)— William Nisbet, for Daifibble Bella 2nd 19654, bro-wn and white, born 
Sept. 27, 1901, calved April 20, 1911, bred by J. Mackie, Dalflbble Park G.ate, Dum- 
fries j s. Tommy of Dalflbble 4666. d. Dalflbble Bella. 

1470 III. (A4,)— Liedt.-Ool. Fbrgusson-Bughanan, for Gardrnm Ruby. (See das'; 
169a.) 

U73 E, N. ic H. 0.— W. & J. KBBR, for Dflirdrop 1st of Old Graitney. 

British. Holsteins/ 

Class 171.— Holstein Bulls., calred in 1909 or 1910. 

[4 entries.] ' 

14110 I. (ilio.)— Miss Alice Dkbenham, Payablefi House, Woodcote, Oxon., for Wood- 
cote Andrew, black and white, bom July 26, 1910; s. Woodcote Pioneer kifl, d. 
Woodcote Prunella 1611. 

1478 II. {A6.)— ARTHUR S. BOWLBY, Qilston Park, Harlow, for Gilston Felix, black 
and white, born March 14, 1910 ; i. Gilston Jack, d. Gilston Phylis, 

1479 III, (jC 4.) ~A. ffc J. BROWN, Hedges Farm. St. Albans, for Colton Ckamberkin, 
thick and white, born Aug. 20, 1910, bred by H, Brown, Colton Mains, Dunfermline ; 
t. Colton Queen’s Own 24. d, Colton Pride 161. 

1481 E. N. k H. C.— Ernest H. For wood, Bendrose Grange, Amersbam, for B«ad- 
rose Duke 2n(l. 

Olasa 172. — British Holstein Cows or Heifers calred in or before. \%B. 

[3 entries, 1 absent.] 

1484 I. (iflO.>— 0, H. Westropp, Melford Place, Long Melford. Suffolk, for Uelford Eva 
823, dun and white, born in 1905, calved April 10, 1911. 

1482 II, (i:6.)— JOHN BromET, Golf Links Farm, Tadcaster, for Park Lothian 957, black 
and white, born in 190i calved Feb., 1911. bred by H. C. Ford, Wheatley Park. 
Doncaster. 

Class 175. -British Holstein Heifers^ calved in 1909 or 1910. 

[6 entries, none a^enb] 

1488 I. (i^lO.)— Adam Smith, Jun., Lochlands, Larbert, for Lochlauds Madge 7^4, black 
and white, bom Oct. 17, 1909 ; s. Locblands Hugo 92. 

1487 II, (£6.)— Miss Alice Debenham, Payables House, Woodcote, Oxon., for Woodcote 
Alpha, black and white, born July 24, 1910; s. Woodcote Pioneer 306, d. Woodcote 
Patsy 1599. 

1489 III, (£4.)—G. P. SMITHSON, WestClaudon, Guildford, for Park Magpie 959, black 
and white, born Feb. 26, 1909, bred by H, 0. Ford, Wheatley Park, Doncaster 
J. Park General Botha 1 36. d. Park Lothian 957. 

1490 £. N. & H. G.— 0. H. WESTROPP, Long Melford, for Malford Buttercup. 

Class 174. — Milk- Yield Prizes., open to. Bi'iti.^ih Hohtein and Heifer.^ 

entered in Class 172 only. [2 entries, 1 absent.] ■ 

[No Award.] 


Jerseys.' 

' N.B.—ln the Jersey Classes, the ntimher inserted within brackets a/ter the name of an animal 
indicates the. number of such animal in the Island Herd Book. A number tcithoTii 
brackets indicates that the animal is registered t'n the English Jersey Herd. Book. . 

Class 175. — Jersey Bulls, calved in 1906, 1907, or 1908. 

[12 entries, 4 absent.] 

1498 I. (jCIO, Champion, 3 k SpeciaL+)— A. Miller-Hallett, Goddington, Chelsfleld, 
Kent, for Goddington Winks, broken colour, bom July 31, 1908 ; s. Honest Lad 9279. 
d. Young Winka 4th (vol, 20, p. 459) by Flowers Hero 8515. 

I £30 to wards these Prizes were given by the British Holstein Cattle Society. ‘ 

3 £30 towaras these Prizes were given by the English Jersey Cattle Society. 

* Champion Prize of £5 given by the English Jersey Cattle Society for the best Bull 
in Classes 175-177. 

* Special Prize of £10 10s, given by the Royal Jersey Agricultural Society for the best 
Bull in Classes 175-177. providwl its dam has won a prize or certificate of merit in any 
Butter Teat Competition recognised by the English Jersey Cattle Society. 
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[CJnleBs otlicrwiise abated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.’’] 

lnO(J II, (xe, & E. N. for Champion, i)-Loed Hothschild, TringPark, Herta,, for Duke 
of Kent 9894, whole colour, born April 39. li)08 ; s. Noble of Oaklands 9386, (/. Kenui 
bt/ General Fox 2ud 8889. 

\'m III. (£4.)-SlU Edwakj) Steen, F un Court. Chert-eyjor Golden Beam 0247, whole 
colour, born July 23, 1906, bred by J. H. Smiih Barry, Stowell Park, Powsey; 
s. Oxford Sunbeam 8650. d, Guelder Bose bij Groulille Boy 6582, 

1496 IV. (jCS.) — Mks. C. M, McIntosh, HiLvemig Park, Koraford, for Starmer 9431, dark 
fawn, born March 23, i90t), bred by Lord Kotlischild, Tring Park, Herts. ; a. Fviink 
Fief’s Jolly 8187, d. Syren 3rd by La Chasse Prince 5243. 

1491 B. S. & H. C.~Dk. II. Corner, Brook House, Southgate, for Lord Stockwell. 

Class 17Q. Jersef/ calced in 1909. [1(5 entries, B absent,] 

1.518 I. (jClO.l-SiK Julius Wernher, Bt.. Luton ILjo, Luton, for China’s Fairy Boy 
98<j9, whole colour, born April 14, bred by T. Ix! Marinel, St, John’s, Jersey; 
s. Baleigh's Fairy Boy 9741, d. China Plate (12224) r.S.II.C. by Wonder’s Lad 9468. 

1505 II. (il6 .)— Joseph BRUTTON, 7 Princes Street, Yeovil, for Silver Stick, hrowa, born 
Feb. 3, bred by F. Cabot. St. Clements, Jersey ; s. King Anemone 9955, d- 
Instructive (10670) P.S.H.C. hy Dictator 8154. 

1509 III, (;C4.)— CAPT. M. Hill, West wood House, West Bergholt, Es.%*x, for CroWL 
Prince, black, born March 13, bred by Mrs. McIntosh, Havering Park, Horn ford ; 
«. Jolly Jim 8564, d. Coronation (vol, ) 7, p. 267} by Grey Scot 6581. 

1.508 rV- (ilS.)— JERSEY CE Knoop, Cal v cloy Hall, Tarporley, for Derry’s Jack, whole 
colour, born March 16. bred by E. Billot, St. Saviours, Jersey ; ». Derry’s Golden 
Lad 8857, d. Bertha 2nd (12468) P.S.O. by Game Cock 8510. 

1506 V, (jt'3 .}— KiiODES H. CoBB, The Grove, Esher, for Dark Bnnald, broken colour, 
born May 24 ; s. Blue Blood 9^3, d. Glory’s Belle (vol. 18, p. 306} by (jowslip's Golden 
Lad 7768. 

1512 E. N. & H. C.— Arthur Pocock, Freegrove, Calue, Wilts,, for Barrister’s Eeminder. 


Class 177. — Jersey Stills, viilxed le 1910. [20 entries, 5 absent,] 

1528 I. (jei0,)-"A! MlLLER-IlALLErT.Goddington,ChflslIeld, Kentfor Goddington Nobis 
2ad, broken colour, born .Ipril 29 ; *■. Guddiiigton Winas, d, Goddiugton Bagatelle 
(vol. 20, p. 317) Rover of Oak lands 8348. 

1521 II. Earl Caeouan, K.G., CMlford Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, for Ironmaster, 
slightly broken, born April 9, bred by A, E. Le Blanco, St. Ouens, Jersey ; it. Iron- 
duke 9945, d. Gipsy Maid 2nd (96414 P.S.H,C. by Willow 731)8. 

1534 III, (jff4.)— LORD Rothschild, Tring Park, Hens., for Halley, whole colour, bom 
April 1, bred by W. Alexander, St. Mary's, Jersey; s, Noble's Jolly Sultan 10022, U- 
Golden Queen 5th (14653) by Sultan of Oakland s 9082. 

1527 IV. (a:3.)— Mrs. 0. M. McIntosh, Havering Park, Bom ford, for Bright Light, dark 
fawn, born April 2 ; Electric Spark, d. Bright Lustine by King Edvt'ard{3D67). 

1526 V. (je3.)— James JOICBY, Poultun Priory, Fairford, for Midsummer, whole colour, 
horn May 25 ; s. Lord .\lena 9972, [(. Summer Glory (vol. 21, p, -129) by Netina’e Dairy 
Lad 8637. 

1531 K. N. & H. C.— AiiTHUR Pocock, Freegrovc, Caine, Wilts., for Tweedledee. 


Glass 178. — Jersey Cows (in- milk), calced in or heforg 1907. 

[38 entries, 7 absent.] 

1561 1. (£10, & Champion. 'C- Lord Rothschild, Triug Park, Herts., for Cute 2nd (907^) 
P.S.C., whole colour, born March 16, 1909, calved May 1:5, 1911, bred by P, Qnenault, 
Si. Peter’s. Jersey ; t. Clio 7142. d. Cute (85741 F,S H.C. 

1575 II. (£6, & E-'N. for Champion. 'G~R. Bruce Ward, Westwood, Droitwich, for 
Mrs. Viola (vol 17, p. 367 1 . fawn, born Aug. 1, 1900, calved May 8, 1911. bred by 
L T. Dolbel. St. Lawrence, Jersev; s. Pomonii s Glory 6688, d. Black Bess (6817) P.S.C. 
fcy King 82.51. 

1565 III. (A’il-LoRU Rothschild, for Keata (vol. 20, p. 346), whole colour, born 
March 6, 1905, crUved May 5, 1911, bred by J. GrosvaJet, St, Clements, Jersey : s. 
General Fox 2nd 8889. d. PuHas 2nd (9694) P.S.H.C. hy Sovereign /372. 

156(1 IV, (£,3.)-A, MillkR'ITali.ett, Goddington. Cbelsfield, Kent, for Honey Lass 
(13842) P.S.H.C., whole colour, born July 11. 1906, calved April 23, ^ 11 - bred bV 
H. Lawford, St. Breladivs, Jersey ; s. Shy Lud (3779), </. Honeymoon 4th (11883) P.S. 
iy Napoleon Bonaparte (2745). „ „ t'- t , i m 

l:d2 V. (£3.)- Joseph Brutton, 7 Prince-^ Street, Yeovil, for Irish Lms (vol. 18, 
p. 324), light brown, bom Aug. 12. 1904, calved March 9, 1911, bred by Mrs. Spencer, 
Oakhill. Bath ; s. Emerald 7797, d, Arcadia 2nd by Duke of Orleans o8b8. 

1559 E, N, & H. C.- A. Miller-HAllett, for Goddington Vanilla. 


* ^Cliampioii Prize of L5 given by the English Jersey Cattle Society for the best Bull 

* Chaiiithoa Prize of £5 given by the English Jersey Cattle Society for the best Cow 
or Heifer in Classes 178-181. 

VOJ.. 72. 
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Award of Lim Stock Prizes at Xorwkh^ 19 U. 


H u( iiorvvise stakvj, encli prixe animal named below was ‘‘bred by exbibitor. 'j 

Class Vt^.—Jersey Ilelfcn (in-tnilli), calved in 1908. 

[13 entries, 3 absent.] 

If)?!; I.(.X10.i 'LORD llornscuiLD. Trin^^ Park, Herts., for Mariposa’s Lass, whole, bon; 
.lan. 8. ealved Mav 2, 1911, bred bv A. P. I^e Rossignol, St. Lawrence, Jersey ; s. 
PlviiK.uth Lad 9386, d. Mariposa’s Pet (12889) P.S.O. hj/ Flowers Hero 8515. 

1580 li. {jC6.)-ArthuR Pocock, Fret'Kruve, Caine, ’Wilts., for Easter Lily (vol. 20, p.l02i. 
whole fawn, bom .^pril 19. calvwi April 26, 1911 ; s. Barrister H424, d. Black Jjjly lu 
Black Butter 7731. 

158! Ill, (£’4.)— A. MiLLBR-IlALLB'rT, Goddington, Cbelsfleld, Kent, for GoddingtoE 
Plaisanterie, whole colour, bom May 0. calved May 28, 1911 : i. Blue Sultan 8806, d, 
Pltiisanterte (vol. 18, p. 387) by Nobleman 66.')9. 

Ifi79 E. N. &. H. C. -JOSEPH Brutton, 7 Princes Street, Yeovil, for Yeovil Lassie. 

Class 180.— Heifers (in-viilk), calved in 1909. 

[2G entries, 9 absent.] 

1699 I. (/t’lO.)— L ord Bothsohild, Tring Park, Herts., for Aster, whole colour, born 
Alarch 25, calved April H 1911 ; s. Catillons Lad 9182, d. Ardath (vol 20, p. 246) bi/ 
Aboukir's Buy 7406. 

159() II. (A'8.) - CharlE,S W, ARMITAOE, Woodlands, Northaw, Herts., for Fairy Fern, 
fawn, born Feb. 1, calved Feb. 2. 1911. bred by A. Le Groa, St. Saviours, Jersey ; 
s. Raleifrli’s Fairv Boy (3851), d. Golden Fern’s Queen (8508). 

1692 III, (£4.)— JAME.S JoiCEY, Poulton Priory, Fairford, for Electric Queen, whole 
colour, born Feb. 15, calved June 4, 1911 ; s. Chief Justice 7138, d. Electric Flash 
(vol. 15, p. 272) by Flying Fox 6859, 

1610 IV, (£3.)-Lord Rothschild, for Java’s Valentine, whole colour, born Feb, u, 
calved May 7. 1911, bred by P. Le Mardiand, St. Mary’s, Jersey ; s. Galvanic s 
Gh am pi on 9593, d. Java (86,53) F.S.C. 

1604 V, (£3.)— Mrs. C. M. McIntosh, Havering Park, Romford, for Golden Rozel2nd, 
fawn, bom July 9, calved June 6, 1911 ; s. La Fosse Hero 9393, d. Golden Hozol (vol. 

20, p. 322) by Wonder's Lad 9468. 

1595 E. N. & H. 0.— Fowler & DE la Perhellb, Southampton, for Golden Age 3rd. 
Class 181. — Jersey Heifers^ calved in 1910. [16 entries, 1 absent.] 

1()20 I. (£10.)--Dk. H. Corner, Brook House, Southgate. Londua N., for Leo’s 
Remembrance, \vhole colour, born May 27 ; s. Leo of Oaklands. d. Remember (\o[- 
1 1, p. 312) by Ciiuinfiis Lad 6497. 

1626 11, (£6.)— Lord Rothsohild, Tring Park, Herts., for New Year’s Beauty, whole 
colour, born Jan. 1, bred by W. C. Gruchy, Trinity, Jersey ; t‘. Royal Guide (16077). 
d. Sixty (14517). 

1628 III. (£4.)— G, AIurray Smith, Gumley Hall, Market Harborough, for Maiden's 
Wreath, broken colour, born May 10 ; s. Evergreen 9903, d. Bishopstown Maiden 
(vol. 2). p. 250) by Noble of Oakl.ands 9366. 

1624 IV. (£3.)— Mrs. C. M. AlolNTOSH, Havering Park, Romford, for Havering Prim- 
rose 3th, fawn, born March 27; K Lockett's Golden Lad. d. Havering Primrose 
(vol. 11, p- 238) by Mount Pellier 5294. 

1617 B. N. & H. C.— Earl OADOQAN. K-G., Culford Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, for 
Noble Image. 

Class 1B2.— Jersey Quos or Hefers (wi-wtiJA), ired iy Exhibitor, and sired 
in Great Britain or Ireland. Open to Anbmih entered in Classes 178, 
179, and ISO only. [21 eiiiries, 4 absent.] 

1559 I. (£10.) A. Miller- HALLETT, Goddington, Ohcleficld. Kent, for Goddington 
Vanilla, (vol. 20, p. 318), whole colour, born April 7th, 1906, calved May 19, 1911 ■ 
K. Lenten Fare 8307, d. Vanilla 2iid by Hobby 7865. 

1554 II. (£6.)— JAiiES JOICEY. Poulton Priory, Fairford, Qlos., for Lily of the Valley (vol. 

21. p. 350), whole colour, born May 25, 1907, calved May 25, 1911 ; s. Glorissa 9243, d. 
Lilian by Sir Bredwcll 7669. 

1.586 III. (£4.)'-Aethur Pocock, for Easter Lily. (See Class 170.) 

1568 R. N. & H. C.— G. Murray Smith, Gumley Hall, Market Harborough, for Jewel. 

Class 183. -MilJt Yield Prizes, open to Jersey Cows and Heifers entered !« 

Classe.'i 178, 179, and 180 only. [24 entries, J absent.] 

1571 I. (£10-)— J. H. SMITU-Baubt, Stow'ell Park, Peweey. Wilts, for Post Obit (vol. 
18, p. 388), fawn, burn March 23, 1904, calvod Feb. 8, 1911 ; s. Gay Boy 7510, d. Posi 
Stamp 6th by Distinction’s Crown 4818. 

1570 II. (£6.)— J. H. SMiin-BAHRY, for Caprice (vol. 20, .p, 273), fawn, born July 28._ iJOa 
calved Jan, 8. 1911 ; s. Oxford Sunbeam ^660, d. Captious by Geonnais Lad 6562. 

1506 HI. (£4.)— LORD ROTHSCHILD. Tring Park, Herts., for Triangle 2nd (vol.21,p.43s 
broken colour, born December 13, 1905, calved March 11, 1911, bred by J Barette, Nt. 
Marys, Jersey ; ». Mourier King 9705, <1. Triangle (9570) P.S.O, by Advancer 6758. 

1565 E. N. ii H. C — Lord Rothschild, for Kenta. 



Aivard of Live Stock Prizes at Sortckh^ 1911. Ixxxv 


[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “ bred by exhibitor.”] 

Guernseys. ‘ 

— Unites otherwist stated, the numbers refer to the English Ouermexj Serd Eook, 
Class \M.~Gmrmey Bulls^ calved in 1906, 1907, 1908, or 1909, 

[11 entries, 1 absent.] 

1836 I, UlO.l-SlK n. F. LENNAitD, Bt., Wiekham Court, West Wickham, Kent, for 
Groldseeker 1931, fawn, bom February 27, 1907, bred bv the late 8ir IL D. Tiehborne, 
Bt., Tichborne Park, Alresford ; s. Golden Secret 1.^69. d, Itchen Lilv 1112 bi/ Loynl 
of the riimfjuets 978, P.8., R.G.A.S, 

1641 II. SIR Joseph 11. B. D. Tichborne. Bt., Tichborne Park, Alresford. for 
Itchen Bed Raider 2042, fawn and white, hoi'n Nov. 6, 1908 : s. Moss Raider 1871, d. 
Itchen Hay Rose 4830 6v Itchen Jewel 1112. 

1634 III. (;C4d-8iR Kverard Hamero. K C.V.O.. Hayes Place, Hayes. Kent, for 
Guiding’ Star of Les Belles 2293, fawn and white, bom Oct. 30, 1908. bred by W, J. 
Le- Rttez, T.e Belles, St. Saviours, Guernsey : .•). Goltlon Noble 2iid 1836 P.S., B.G.A.S., 
d. Fanny of Gnelbort 4488 P.S., R.G.A.S. 

1638 IV. (4’3.)-Coeonel H. W. shakerley. Enham Place, Andover, for Raymond of 
the Yrangue 2301, red, born June 13, 1900, bred by J. Shorwill, La V^rangne. St. Peters 
Port. Gupi-nsey : s. Raymond of the Precl Otb 1904 P.S., R.G.A.S,, d. Nelly of tho 
Vra.ngue 3577 F.S., R.G.A.S, 

1038 R. N. & H. 0. — J. PIERPONT Morgan, Dover House, Roehiimpton, for Polo 3rd of 
the Vauihelets. 

Olaas 185 . — Ouerrieey Bulls^ calved in 1910. [11 entries, 1 absent.] 

1643 I. (jGIO.I -Mrs. R. O. B.ainbripge. Pllfordlclgh, Plympton for Raymonds Joe 
2383, oraiigo and white, born April 30, bred by J Le Page. Neiive Maison. Oastel. 
Guern.'^ev ; s. Rayunond of the Prcel 4th 1911, P.S,, R.G.A.S., d. Bon Espoir 9th 4;)15 
P.,S.. R.G.A.S. 

le.ol II. CjCG.)— J. PiERPONT Morgan. Dover House, Roehampton. for Roehampton 
Comte de Paris 2nd 2364, fawn and white, born April 27 ; s. Clatford Comte de Paris 
LL2. d. Lily of the Preel 5533 by King Edward 1291 P.S., R,G.A.S. 

1652 III. fjC4.) -H. FiTZWALTEE PluiiptrE, Goodnesfone Park. Canterbury, for Flour- 
de-Lys 5th 2284, fawn and white, bom June 15 ; s. Fleur-de-Lys 2nd 2017, d. Gtdnare 
19th 7286 by Antonio 1733. 

•1643 R. N. & H. C.-SIR Ei’-erard Hahbro, K.O.V.O., for Hayes Gay 2nd. 

Class ISQ,— Gnevtoiey Cow-'^ or Heifers (in-milli), ealml In or before 1908, 
[17 entries, 3 absent.] 

1603 I. (£10.1— J. PlERPOirr Morgan, Dover House, Roehampton, for Deanie 16th 7597 
P.S., R.G.A.S,. fawn and white, born July 14, 1907. ealveii Jimn 14. 1911, bred by T. R, 
Gallienne, Pouch v, Castel, Guernsey ; «. Galaxy's Seijuel 1,539 P.H,, R.G.A.S.,)/. Deanie 
12th 4699 P.S., R.G.A.S. 

1859 II. (A‘6.1-SfR Everakd Hambeo, K.C.V.O., Hayes Place, Hayes, Kent, for Hayes 
Olive 5838, fawn, born June 3, 1903, calved April 15. 1911 ; s. Merry Anton 1 llO.d, Olivo 
Branch 5258 by Billy. 

1656 III. (A: 4.)- -John Cary Forster. Clatford Mills. Andover, for Ma Charm ante 2nd 
4891, red and white, born Juno 2, 1899, calved Alav 18. 1911, bred, by J. Bourgaize, Tlie 
Gron, St. Saviours. Guernsey: His Majesty 1166 P.S,, R.G.A.S., d Ala Ohamrante 
4490 by Archibald 442 P.S.. R.G.A.S. 

1660 IV. Sir H. F. LENNARD, bt.. IVickbam Court, AVest AVickhani. Kent, for 

Lady No. 91 7334, red and white, born Alay 18. 1907, calved April 18. 1911 : •*. Hanbury 
1669. d. Lady No. 77 4134 by Lord Hawse 801. 

!''6l R. N. k H, C.— Sir H F. Lennard, Bt., for Wickham Fancy 2nd. 

Class 1^7.— Guernsey /feifers, calved in 1909. [1 entries, 1 absent.] 

h^73 I. fiflO.)— S ir H. F. Leonard, bt,. AVickham Court, AA'^est AVickhmn. Kent, for 
Wickham Punpy 3rd 8302, fawn ;md white, born Feb. II ; s. Goldsecker 1931, d. 
Wiekham Puppy 7135 by Hanbury 1669. 

1674 II, CA’S.)— Sir Joseph H. B. D. Tichborne, Bt.. Tichborne Park, Alresford. for 
Itchen Belle 10th 1109, fawn and white, bora May 16 : s. Hayes Coronation 3rd 1936, 
Itchen Belle 9th 7310 by Golden Secret 1569. 

1671 R. N. & H. C.—AY. n. iN. GOSCHEN, Durrington House, ILirlow, for Durrington 
Cowslip. 

Class ISS. — Guer/my Heifers, calred Di 1910. [13 entries, none absent.] 

1682 I. (jClO.) J. PiERPONT MORGAN, Dover House, Roehampton, for Lady Jebhe 2ad 
8000, fawn and white, born July 12 ; jf. Clatford Comte d'^ Paris 1812, 4, Lady Jebbe 
Lt 7341 fiif Coronation King 3ra 1739. , 

Ith: II. (XB.l-SlR JOSEPH H. B. D. Tichborne, Bt., Tichborne Park, Alresiord, for 
Trequean Lily 8767, fawn and white, born Sept, 1. bred by William Penrose. 
Trequean, Brcaige, Helston, CoruNvall; **, Trequean Mike 2103. d. Lady of the Spurs 

7343 5y Sbnmrock of the Spurs 1561- _ 

‘ £10 towai^i thesel^iM^^ by the English Guernsey Cattle Society. 

h L 2 



Ixxxvi Award of Live Stock Prizes at Norwich^ 1911. 


[Unless ohherVise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor."} 


1683 III. PIBRPONT Morgan, for Eose of the Effards 3rd B. 8709, fawn and 

white, born March 26 ; *. Olatford Comte de Paris 1812, d. Rose of the Effards 7454 by 
Royal Blood 6th 1261 P.S. R.G.A.S. 

1680 E, N, & H. C.— Sir. Evkrard Hambro, K.C.V.O., for Hayes Express Gth. 


Class 189 , — Milk Yield Prizes, open to Gvertmy (hws and Heifers entered in 
Class 186 only. [10 entries, 2 absent,] 

1666 L (;ei0.')— H. FITZW ALTER PLGMPTRE, Goodncstone Park, Canterbury, for Violet 
Des JaonuCts 6388, light red and white, iMirn April 27, 1901, calved Feb. 18. 1911. brorl 
by N. E. Hotton. Les Jaonnets, SU Saviours, Guernsey ; s. His Majesty 2nd 1187, P.S., 
R.Q.A.S., d. Violet Des Jaonnets 2119 F.S., R.G.A.S,, by Royal Blood 4th 1068, F.S , 
R.G.A.S. 

16.54 II. U6.)— Mrs. R. 0. BAINBRIDGE. Ktfordleigh, Plympton, South Devon, for 
Eliordleifb Judy 5794, lemon and white, born March 7, 1903, calved April 23, 1911 ; 
s. Roman Emperor 1419, <i. Jane 3770 by Sauteur. 

1659 III. (^4.)— SIR EVERABD Hambro, K.C.V.O., for Hayes Olive. (See Class 186.1 
1661 E. N. Si H. C — Sir H. F. Lennard, Bt., for Wickham Fancy 2nd. 


Kerries/ 

N.B.—In the Kerry Classes, the number inserted within brackets after the name of an animal 
indicates the number of such animal in the Irish Kerry Herd Book. A number 
without brackets indicates that the animal is registered in the English Kerry Herd 
Book. 

Class 190 , — Kerry Biills, calved in 1906, 1907, 1908, or 1909. 

[5 entries, 1 absent 

1690 I. (jClO, Si Champion. a)— R. Tait Robertson, Malahide, Co. Dublin, for La 
Mancha Mr. Dooley (7()0), born Mav 7, 1909, bred by John Hilliard. Lake Hotel, 
Killarney; *. Duke 9tli of Carton (643), d. Castle Lough Sloe (3584) by IvUleagh (559). 

1680 11. (jCG.)— Lady Green .\LL, Walton HalL Warrington, for Maeldum (662). born 
April 8. 1908. bred by Mrs. Madden. Nutley, Booterstown ; s. Ptarmigan (646), d. 
Moma 7th (3246). 

1691 III. Edmund EOYDS. M.P.. Holy Cross. Cavthorpe, Grantham for Kilmorna 
Duke 16th, born Jan. 10, 1908 bred by G. G, Mahony, Kilmorna, Oo. Kerry ; ,v-. , 
Kilmorna Duke 9th (624), d. Kilmorna 4t:h (3103) by Waterville Duke (433). 

1692 E. N. k H. 0.— T. WAITE, Highlands, Redhill, for Kilmorna Duke 17th. 

Glass 191, — Kerry Cows calved in or before 1907. 

[12 entries, 1 absent.] 

1695 I. (jCIO, & E. N. for Champion. 3 )-LADY Green all, Walton Hall. Warrington, 
for Fenella (3005), born May 8. 1899. calved April 25, 1911, bred by the late Earl 
of Clonmel, Bishopcourt, Ireland; s. Fort Chieftain (204), d. Bishopcourt Christina 
3rd (2012)6j/ Fort Chieftain (204). ^ ^ 

1694 n. (£6.)— Laurence Currie, Minley Manor, Farnborough. for Duv KoseliM, 
born Dec. 10. 1906, calved April 30, 1911, bred by John Neill, Killaroey ; «.Duv Daniel 
690. d. Duv Divine 323L 

1697 III. (i:4.)— A. Arthur Lyle, Reel House, Ameraham Common, for Aileen 1182 F. S 
bom in 1906, calved Jan. 10, 1911, breeder unknown. 

1700 E. X k H. C.— R. Tait Robertson, Malahide, for La Mancha Orphan Kate. 

Class 192. — Kerry Heifers {in-millt), calved i« 1908, [4 entries.] 

1707 I. (^10.)— Lady Greenall. Walton Hall, Warrington, for Walton Fame 1076. 
born in 1908, calved April 19, 1911. breeder unku07;n. 

1705 II. (ire.)— Laurence Currie. Minley Manor, Farnborough, for Minley Mistress 
1253F.S.. born in 1008, calved May 11, l9lL breeder unknown. 

1708 III. (/:4.)— Lady Greenalt., for Walton Echo 945 F.S., bom in 1908, calved March 
6, 1911, breeder unknown. 

1708 E. N. & H. O.—R. Tait Robertson, Malahide, Co. Dublin, for Duv Corse. 

Class 193. — Kerry Heifers, calved in 1909 or 1910. 

[4 entries.] 

1709 1. (i)10.)-LADY GREENALL, Walton Hall, Warrington, for Walton Feather 1077, 
bom in 1909, breeder unknown. 

1712 II. (^6.)— THOMAS WAITE, Highlands, Redhih, for Mangerton Radium, born m 
1909, breeder unknown. 

1710 in. (.i:4 .)— lady greenall, for Walton Jonquil 3rd 1332, born Jnue 1, 1909 ; 
Walton Rover 176. d. Walton Jonquil 858 by Walton Standard Bearer 139. 

1711 R. N. H. C.— R. Tait Robertson. Malahide, Co. Dublin, for Duv Va?a. 

1 £15 towardfl these Prizes were given by the English Kerry and Dexter Catih 

Society. 

» Challenge Cup given by the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society for the Dt:>t 

Animal in Cdaeses lW-193. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was "bred by eshibitor.”] 

Class Yield Prizes, open to Kernj Coics and Heifers erdered In 

Classes 191 and 192 only. [S entries, none absent.] 

1695 I, U 10.)— Lady Gbeenall for Fenella. (See Class 191.) 

1696 II. (i:6.)-LADY Qreenall, for Lackham Lanky 1040, born June 16, 1907, calved 
June 18, 1911, bred by Q. LI. Palmer, Lackham, Lacock ; «. Dickham Count 161, d. 
Pretoria 571 0(/ Bobs 98. 

1701 III. (if 4.1 — Edmund ROYDS, M.P., Holy Cross, Caythorpo, Grantham, for Cay- 
thorps Blossom 2Dd 1178, bom April 13, 1900, calved May 13, 1911 ; rf. Oaythorpe 
Blossom 728 F.S. 

1708 E. N. & H, 0.— R. TAir RopEUTSON, Malahido, for Dnv Gorae. 


Dexters.* 

y.B.--In the D&rter C/as.'^a, the number inserted within bmcKcta niter the name oj an animal 
indicates the number of .such animal in the Irish Dcider Herd Booh. A number with- 
alii brackets itidicates that the animal is registered in the English Dexter Herd Book, 

Class 195 , — Dexter Bulk, calred in 190(5. 1907, 1908, or 1909. 

[18 entries, 1 absent.] 

1711 1. (A'lO. & E.N. for Champion, ri— H is Majesty The King, Sandringliam, for 
Robin Hood, black, born Jan., 1909, breeder unknown, 

1721 II, (je6.)— H. Martin Gibbs, Barrow Court, Bristol, for Barrow Bandit, black, born 
in 1909, breeder unknown. 

1722 III. (jCD— The Hon. Mrs. Claud Portman, Goldicoto, stratfoni-on-Avon. for 
La Mancha Wee Topper 430, blaek, born in 1908, breeder unknown, 

1720 IV. (.fS.)— H. Martin Gibbs, for Barrow Bacchus HO, blrirk, born April 9, 1909 ; s. 
Miilvcru Toper 306, d. Barrow Pansy 12.56. 

171,3 E. N. & H. C.— HI9 Majesty the king, for Compton Dago. 

Class 196, — Dexter Cows calred i/i or before 1907. 

[8 entries, 1 a])seiit.] ^ 

1/29 L (jflO, & Champion. -c— T he Hon. Mrs. Claud Portman, Goldicote, Stratford- 
on- A von, for La Mancha Hard to Find 1238, red, born April 9, 1904, eahed April 23, 
1911, bred by R. Tait Robertson, Mulahide, co. Dublin ; La Staneba What Next 
279. d. La Mancha Dolly Dav Dream 11R5 F.S. 

1730 il. {jt'6.)— The Hon. Mrs’. Claud portma.x, for La Mancha Merry Widow 1776, 
bluek. horn April, 1907. calved April 5, 1911, breeder unknown. 

1726 III, (A’4.)— Hls MAJESTY TllE KING, Sandringliain, for Gort Winnie 3rd230t. blaek, 
born Aprils, 1907, calved May 19, 1911, bred by D. M. Rattray, Ba 11 ybunion.co. Kerry ; 
5. Gort Sam 516. d. Gort Winnie 2143. 

1728 E. N. & H. 0.— H. Martin Gibbs, Barrow Court, Bristol, for Barrow Flirt. 

Class 197. — Dexter Heifers {i>i~milh)^ calred in 1908. [6 entries, none absent.] 

1737 I (4^10.)— H. MARTIN QiBBS. Barrow Court, Bristol, for Barrow Bracelet 1726, 
black, born m 1908, calved April 26, 1911, breeder uukaown. 

17.36 II, BALDOMEEO de BEHTODANO. Cowbridge House, Malmesbury, for 

Oowbridga Dainty Maid 1643, black, bom March 12, calved April 25, 1911 ; j, Cow- 
bridge Xit 201, d. Cowbridge Dainty Dish 1261 F.S. 

17.38 III fA'4.)-H. M.vKTiN CiEBS, for Barrow Duchess 4th 166.3, black, born June 29, 
calved May 1,5, 1911 : s. Barrow Guy Fawkes 384, d. Barrow Duchess 2nd 1297 by 
Compton Dan 213. 

1739 R. K. & H. C.— R. Tatt Robertson, Malabide, eo. Dublin, for Castle Lough Nelly. 


Class 199.- -Dexter Heifers, r/dred hi 1909 or 1910. [14 entries, 1 absent. J 

1746 1. U'lO.) H. Martin Gibbs, Barrow Court, Bristol, for Barrow Buttercup 2nd 
1728. black, horn .fune 4, 1909 ; s. Barrow Count 383, d. Barrow Buttercu/) IftTtl 
1748 II. (a‘6.) -Mrs. Edward Moeant, Brockenhurst Park, Hants., for Hayward Ken- 
mare. black, born Mov. 9, 1909, bred by the late R. J. Morant: a-. Direcn Punch- 
bowl .357, d. Wvndthorpe Molly 1546 by Don Genti.an 244, 

1711 HI. (jei.)— THE RT. Hon, Sir ERNE.ST Cassel. G.O.M.G,, Moulton Paddocks. 
Newmarket. ft 3 r Moulton Pansy, blaek, born April 5, 1909 : s. Moulton Paddy F.S. 


416, d, Compton Dorothv F.S. 1260. . i 

>749 IV. (jC3.) The Hon. Mem. Claud portman, GoUlicote, S(ratfonl-on-Avoti, for 
Wee Child, black, born in 19U9, breeder unknown. 


1745 R. N. & H. 0 .— Baldomero db bebtodano, for Cowbridge Ivy. 


‘ ei5 towards these Prizes wore given by the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle 
Society. 

p Challenge Cup given by the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society for the best 
•Animal in Classes 105-198. 
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[Unless othe'rwise statecJ, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 

Class 199. — Milk Yield Prizes, open to Dexter Cow& and Heifers ejitered 
hi Classes 196 and 197 only. [6 entries, 1 absent.] 

1736 I. UlO.)— Bai.dombro db Bbrtodano, for Cowbridee Dainty Maid. iSer 
Class 197.) 


Dairy Cattle. 

Glass 2^^.— -Dairy Cows cahed^n or before 1907. 

[17 entries, 1 absent.] 

17:17 I. (X'lO.ri John Evens, Burton, Lincoln, for Burtoa Milker 2nd (vol, 16, p. 364, 
IJncs. Red Shorthorn), born March, 1905, calved. April 26, 1911, bred by Mrs, Holme-, 
Ajpley, Lincoln : «. St. Keors Apollo 2mi H562, d. by Stenigot Curly Coat 2n(l 7145. 

1756 n. (£6,0— John Evens, for Burton Amy (Lines. Red Shorthorn), born March. 
1902, calved April 28, 191 1, bred by S. (jrawley, Hemington, Oundle ; «. Glorious 2521 
</. Amy by Lord Ohancellor 1606. 

1765 III, (£4,*)— SAit S. RAINQILL, The Grange, Ringway, Altrincham, for Gem (cross- 
bred), roan, age and breeder unknown, calved J une 12, 1911. 

1754 IV. (£3.)— Thomas Atkinson, Redvales Farm. Bury, Lancs., for Nancy (Short- 
horn), roan, born in 1905, calved May 3. 1911, breeder unknown. 

1770 R. N. & H, C.~F. B, WILKINSON, Cavendish Lodge, Edwinstuwe. Newark, for 
Sherwood Peggy. 

Class 201. — Dairy Heifers calved lu 1908.' 

[3 entries.] 

1772 I. (£10.) -Robert W. Hobbs & Sons, Kelmscott, Lcchlade, for Melody 12tb 
(Shorthorn), roan, born Aug. 29, 1908, calved April 28, 1911 ; s. Baron Waterloo 94220 
d. Melody 10th by Bed Waterloo 6th 82034. 

1773 II. (£6.)— Frederick Lono, Humberetonc Dairy Farm. Southtown, Great 
yarmouth, for DolUe 2nd (Shorthorn), roan, born March 2, 1908, calved Feb. 1, 1911. 

1771 III. (£4.)— Thomas Atkinson, Redvales Farm, Bury, Lanca., for AdatShorthorni, 
rjan, bom Feb. 3, 1U08, calved May 15, 1911 ; s. Moon fleet 92592. 

Class 202.—Mil]i Yield Prizes, open fit Dairy Cows and Heifers eidered . 
in Classes 200 and 201 tudy. [16 entries, none absent.] 

1761 1. (£10.)-FRE1)ERICK Long, Humberstone Dairy Farm, Southtown. Gt. Yarmouth, 
for None So Pretty (cross-bred), roan, age and breeder unknown, calved Jan. 3. 1911. 

17,57 II. (£6.1— John evens, for Burton Milker 2nd. (See Class 200.) 

1756 III. (£4.)— JOHN Evens, for Burton Amy. (See Class 200. j 

1760 E. N. & H. C.-Frederick Long, for Humberatone Flower. 


Butter Tests.* [74 entries, 6 absent.] 

Class 203a. — Cows of any aye, breed, or cross, exceeding 

900 lb. live weiyfd. 

1550 I. (£].5, & B. M.*}— Mrs. Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking, for Comodora (vol. 19. 
p. 275 ). broken colour, born Jan. 14, 1905, calved March 31, 1911, bred by P. F. La bey. 
Grouville, Jersey ; *. Raleigh 7974. d. Bienvenue (8281) P.S.H.O. by Nizam 6968. 

1542 II. (£10.) -JOSEPH Brdtton. for Irish Lass. (See Class 178.) 

1666 III. (£5.)-H F. Plumptre, for Violet des Jaonnets. (See class 189.) 

1566 R. N. & H. 0.— Lord Rothschild, for Triangle 2nd. 

Glass 203b.— And)! (Jn-mUk), of any age, breed, or cross, not exceeding 
900 lb. live weight. 

1571 I. (£15, k G. M.»)-J. H. Smith-Eaery, for Post Obit. (See Class 18.3 ) 

15.52 II. (£10, k S. M.»)-TUE LADIES E. & D, HOPE, Great Hollenden, Undernver 
Sevenoaks. for Stephanotis (vol. 20, p. 434). pale fawn, born Aug. 11, 1905. ealvcd 
Feb. 27. 1911. bred by D. Mutton. Triangle Farm, Plumpton ; «. Musical 863H. d. 
Santoy hy Lord Beacon sfleld 7281. 

1551 III. (£5.>-MR,5. EY'ELYN, Wotton House, Dorking, for Record 3rd (vol. 21. p. t'Ki'- 
whole grey, born Oct. 7, 1906, calved March 12, 1911, bred by R. J. .Vitiuir, St. Marv's, 
Jersey ; s, Astor 7414, d. Record (9241) f .S.H,0, 


1 Prizes given by the Norwich Local Gominittec. 

■J Prizes given by the English Jersey Cattle Society. 

* Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals given by the English Jersey Cattle Society lor 
the three Jersey animals entered or eligible for entry in the English Jersey Hen.' 
Book, obtaining the greatest number of points in the Butter Tests. 
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[Unlejs otherwise staitHl. etieb prize animal named below was "bved by exhibilor/'J 


SHEEP. 


Oxford Downs. 

Class 204, — Oxford Down SheavUtig llmu. [20 entries, B absent.] 

17H6 I. (i-'lO), 178(5 11. (^‘5.)~JAirES IIORLICK. Cowley Manor, Cheltenham. 

1779 III. (if 3), lit 1780 B. N. & H. C,— J.-UIES T. Hobbs, Maisey Hampton, Fairford, Glos. 

Class -Oxford Dow)i Ram Larnhs.^ [S entries, none absent.] 

1795 I, {it'lOf, & 1790 B, N. & H. C.— G. ADAiis Jt SONS, Royal Frize Farm, Faringdon. 
1799 11. (ifS.l-R. W. HOBBS & SONS, Kelmscolt, Lechlade. 

1801 III. (ii'3.) W. J. P, Reading iS Sons, tanuford, Lechlatle. 

Class 206.— 7/tr/?0 Oxford Down Ram Lamh. [7 entries, I absent.] 

1803 I. (A'10,)~George Adams & Sons, Royal Prize Farm, FarirK'don. 

180(5 II. (f 5j, & 1807 R. N, & H, C.-R. W. Hobbs & Sons. Kelmscott, Lechlade. 

1809 III. (A:3.)-W. J. P. reading & SONa Lajigford, Lechladr' 


Class 207.— Throe Oxford Down Shearling Rices. [8 entries, 1 absent.] 
1810 I. (A' 10.)- Albert Brassey, Heythrop Park. Chipping Norton 
1814 II. (A5.)~James Horlick, Cowley Manor, Cheltenham. 

1817 III. (A3,)— H. W. STILOOE. The Grounds. Adderbury. Banbury. 

1812 E. N. & H. C.— James T.IIobbs, Maisey Hampton, Fairford. 

Class 208. — Three Oxford Down Kwe Luinhs. [(5 entries, none absent.] 

1818 I. (AlO). & 1819 B- N, & H. G. — George Adams A Sons Faringdon 
1821 II. (A5.)' R. w. HOBBS A SONS, Kelmscott. Leehlmle. 

j82(> 111. (A“3.)— JAMES T. HOBBS, Maisey Hampton, Fairford. 


Shropshires.' 

Class 209. — Shropshire Two- Shear Rams. [12 entries, 1 absent.] 

18:52 I, (AID.)— TnoMAS S. MiNTON, Montford, Shrewsbury. 

1826 II. (A5.)~FRANKBlBBY,Hardwicke Grange, Shrewsbury, for Hardwicke Wirral 
Stair. 

1835 in, (AS,)— Alfred Tanner, Shrawardine. Shrewsbury. 

18.30 IV. (A2.)~SIR Richard Cooper, Bt., Shen stone Court, Lichfield. 

1825 E. N. & H. 0. - A. S. Berry, Shenstone Hnll, Lichfield. 

Class 210. — Shropshire Shearling Rams. [24 entries, 2 absent.] 

18.38 I. (AlO.)— Frank BlBSy, Hardwicke Grange, Shrewshury. 

1840 II. (A5), a 1841 IV. (A2.)— RicH.ard E. Birch, Bryn Euryn, Colwyn Bay. 

1847 III, (A3.)— SIR RICHARD COOFER, ET., ShenstoQe Court, Lichfield. 

1850 V. (A2.)— Mrs. W. F. INQB, Thorpe, Tam worth- 

1842 R, N. & H. C.— Thomas a. BUTTAR, Corston, Coupar Angus. 

Class 211— Fire Shropshire Shearling Rams, [12 entries, none absent.] 

18(54 I. (A15.)— SIR Richard Cooper, bt., Shenstone Court, Lichfield. 

1803 II. (AlO.)— L ord Richard Cavendish, Holker Hall, Cark^n-Cartmel. 

Isiil III. (A3,)— Frank Bibey, Hardwicke Grange, Shrewsbury. 

1802 IV. (A2.)— Thomas a. Buttar, Corston, Coupar Angus. 

1808 R. N. & H. C.— Thomas S. Minton, Montford, Shrewsbury. 

Class 212. — 'llLree. Shropshire Ram Lambs. [7 entries, none absent.] 

1876 I. (AlO.)— Edward Nock, Harrington Hall. Shitnal. 

1877 II. (A5.J— Alfred tanner, Bhrawardine, Shrewsbury. 

18(5 III. (A3.)— Thomas o. Minton, Montford^ Shrew^sbury. 

18)3 E. N. & H. 0.— SIR Richard Cooper, bt., Sheustone Court, Lichfield. 

Class 21Z.— Three Shropshire Shearling Ewes. [5 entries, none absent,] 

1881 I. (Ai0>, & 1882 III, f A3.)- SIR RICHARD COOPER, Bt., Shenstone Court, Lichfield. 
1879 II. (A3), & 1880 R, N. &. H, C.— Frank BIRBY, Hardwicke Grange, Shrewsbury. 

Class 21i.— Three Shropshire Ewe Lambs. [8 entries, 3 absent.] 

1884 1. {AlO,)-RlCH.:VBD E. BIRCH, Bryn Euryn, Colwyn Bay. 

1883 II. (A5.i— E dward Nock, Harrington Hall, Shifnal. 

W III. (A3,)— ALFRED TANNER, Shrawardine, Shrewsbury, 

Iwi E, N. & H. O.-Mrs. W. F. Ingf, Thorpe, Tamwurth. 

“ Prizes given by the Oxford Down Sheep Breeders' Association. 

' £4.5 towards these Prizes were given by the Shropshire Sheep Breeders’ Associa- 
tiou. 
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[Ualess otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor,’’] 

South-downs. 

Class Ttm-Sheat' [U entries, none absent,] 

laaf) I. (X‘10, & S. N. for Champion'^), & 1804 fi. IL & H. C — U. 11. W. Adeane, 
Rabraham Hall. Cambridge. * 

1897 II. (jC5.)“Siu Jekem[ah Coi.man, Bt„ Gatton Park, Surrey. 

190:2 III. (jC3.)— DERMOT McCaliiont, Crockfords, Newmarket 

Class 216. — Southdown Shearling Itum-H. [26 entries, none absent. ] 
lido I. {jCIO, & Champion.-!)— Sir Jeremiah Colmak, Bt., Gatton Park, Surrey. 

1922 II. (jC5), & 1923 K. IJ. & H, O.-Debmot McCalmONT. Croc Words, Newmarket. 
1926 in. U‘3 .)-Sir Julius Wernher, bt., Luton Hoo, Luton, 

1920 IV. (A'g.)— F rederick H. Jennings, Coekfteld Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. 

Class 217. — Three Southdown Skmrling Rams.^ [12 entries, II absent.] 

1943 I. (^eio.)— SIR Julius Wernher, bt., Luton Hoo. Luton. 

1941 II. (jeS.i— D ekmot McCALiiONT, Grockfords, Newmarket. 

1938 III. (i:3}, & 1937 R. N. & H, C.— SIR Jeremiah COLHAN, Bt., Gatton Park, Surrey. 

Class 218. — Three Southdown Ravi Lambs. [13 entries, 2 absent.] 

1941 1. (.£10), * 194'> R. N, & H. C.-His Majesty The Kino, Sandringham. 

1904 II. (jCB.J-Dermot McCalmont, Crockfords, Newmarket. 

19r)2 HI. (£3.)— A. 0. Hall, Carlton Grange, Newmarket. 

1940 IV. (£2.)— 0. E. W. ADEANE, Babraham Hall, Cambridge. 

Class 219.— TVtree Southdown Shearling Ewes. [7 entries, noiio absent.] 
1959 I. (£10, & Champion*), A 1960 R. N. Sc H. C.— Sir Jeremiah Oolman, Bt., Gatma 
Park, SuETey. 

19ol II. (£5.)— F. H. Jennings, Oockfleld Hail, Bury St. Edmunds. 

1U63 HI. (£3,)— Sir Julius Wernher, Bt., Lutou Hoo. Luton. 

Class 22Q— Three Southdown Ewe Lambs. [13 entries, 1 absent.] 

1904 1. {£10, & E. N. for Champion*), A 1965 R. N, k H. G.— His Majesty the kimj. 
Siindringhiun. 

1973 11, (£5.)— DERMOT McCalmont, Grockfords, Newmarket. 

1968 III. (£3.)— W. M. Cazalet, Fairlawn, Tonbridge. 

1971 IV. (£2.) A, C, H.ALL, Carlton Grange, Newmarket. 

Hampshire Downs, 

Class 22\— Hampshire Down Two- Shear Rams.* [8 entries, 2 absent.] 

1979 I. (£10.)— J.AMES FLOWER, Chilmark, Salisbury, for ram, bred by II. C. Stephen?,, 
Cb older ton, Salisbury. 

1977 II. (£5.)— Cary Coles, Manor House. Winterbourne Stoke. Salisbury. 

1983 E. N. & H. 0.— Henry C. Stephens, Cholderton Lodge, Salisbury. 

Class 222.^Hamps/iire Down Shearling Rams. [13 entries, 1 absent,] 

1995 I. (£10.)— THE HON. MR.S. PLEYDELL-BouvERIE, Coleshill House, High worth. 

1997 II. (£5), A 1996 E. N. & H. 0.- HENRY C. STEPHENS, Cholderton Lodge, SaliKbiiry. 
1R89 III, f£l)— J.AMES FLOWER, Chilmark, Salisbury. 

Class 223, — Hampshire Doion Ram Lambs.* [1.5 entries, 2 absent.] 

2008 I, (£10, & R. N. for Champion. >)-Capt. J. A. Morrison. M.P, Berwh'k iLniic. 
Hindoo, Salisbury. 

2005 II. (£5.) -JAMES FLOWER, Chilmark, Salisbury. 

2911 III. (£L)— Henry C. Stephens, Cholderton Lodge, Salisbury. 

2009 IV. (£2,)— Donald NICOLL, Burnt wood, Martyr Worthy, Winchester. 

2002 E. N. & H. C.— Cary Coles, Manor House, Winterbourne Stoke, Salisbury. 

Glass 224, — Three Hgpnpshire Down Ram Lambs. 

[10 entries, 2 absent.] 

2021 I. (£10.) -Henry C. Stephens, Cholderton Lodge, Salisbury. 

2016 II. (£5.)— JAMES FLOWER, Chilmark, Salisbury. 

2014 III. (£3.)— Cary coles. Manor Houhc, Winterbourne Stoke. Salisbury. 

2019 IV. (£2.) - Donald Nicou.., Burntwood, Martyr Worthy, Winchester. 

2018 E, N. k H. 0 .— Capt. J. A, Mor rison. M.F., Berwick H ouse, Hi ndon, Salisbury. 

1 Prizes given by the Southdown Sheep Society. 

2 Ohampioa Gold Medal given by the Southdown Sheep Society for the best Itaui 
in Classes 215 and 216. 

s Silver Medal given by the Southdown Sheep Society for the best Fen of Ewes or 
Ewe Lambs in Classes 219 and 220. 

* l^rizes given by the Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

5 Champion Prize of £10 given by the Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders’ Associatioa 
for the best Ram Lamb, Pen ol Ram Lambs or Ewe Lambs in Classes 223, 224, and 226. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.’’] 


Class 225 . — Three Hmninhive Dowi Shearlmg JSme, [5 entries, none absent.] 
2034 I. (^10). & 2025 HI. (i?3.)-'-JAMES FLOWER. Ohilmark. Salisbury. 

2026 n. US), & 2027 E. N. k H. 0.— Donald Nicoll, Burntwood, Martyr Worthy, 
Winebester. 


Class 226, — Three JTampxhlre Down Ewe Lamhu. [11 entries, 1 absent.] 
20:!3 I. (^10, & Champion. 1)- James Flower. Ohilmark. Salisbury. 

2028 II. (£5), A 2029 E. N. k H. 0.— .ALFRED E. BLACKWELL, The Home Farm, 
Ohipperfleki. King's Langley. 

2028 III. Henry C. Stephens, Cholderton Lodge, flali.sbury. 

2081 IV. (.^2.)— C.ARY COLES, Manor House, Winteriwume Stoke, Salisbury. 


Suffolks.^ 

Class 227. — hiv.ffolli Two- Shear Eamii. [y entries, 2 absent.] 

2fM6 I- U'lOX * 2047 II. (A'5.)-HERBERT E. Smith. The Grange, Walton, SuKolk. 

2044 III. fA'3.)— 'S. R. Sherwood, Play ford. Tpswieh- 
2039 IV, (£2. 1~R. D BARCLAY, Higham, Bury St. Edmunds. 

204.*) E. H, & H. C. Clement C. smctil Triiniey, Suffolk, for f estus. 

Class Suffolk ShearUnf} Dams. [8 entries, none absent.) 

2054 I. (jCIO, & Champion'), A 205,5 11. (jCS,) -Herbert e. Smith, The Grange, Walton. 
2048 III. (£3.)-Il. L, BARCLAY, Higham, Bury St. Edmunds. 

2052 IV. (jC 2.)— S- li. SHERWOOD, Play ford, Ipswich. 

20.50 E. N. & H. C.— D. Abbott Green, Fingringhoe Ha#!. Golehcster. 

Class 229, — Suffolk Bam Ijaoihs. fl6 entries, 1 absent.] 

2070 I, (^10, & E. N. for Ohampionri, * 2071 II. (je5.)“IlERBEHr E, Smith, The 
Gmnge, Walton, Suffolk. 

2067 III, (il3.)~S. E. ShehW'OOD, Play ford, Ipswich. 

20,59 IV, (ii2.)— Ei)5Vjn GrLE.s, .Sladhuries Ffirm, Great Clacton. 

Class 230. — Three Suffolk Bam Tjamhu. [Id entries, norn* abstni.] 

2081 1. UlO.)— H erbert E, Smith, The Grange, Wiilton, Suffolk. 

€074 II. D. ABBOTT GREEN, Fingringhoe Hail, Colchester. 

2070 III, (i)3.)-S. R. Sherwood, play ford, Ipswich. 

2078 IV, (jC 2.)— W. F. PAUL, Kir ton Lodge, Ipswdch. 

2078 E. N. & H. 0.— Thomas GOODCHILD, Great Teldham Hall, Caatle Hedingham. 

Class 231. — 'Three Suffolk Shearling Eweif. [b entries, none alwciit-,] 

2082 I. Uip, & E. N. for Champion*), &■ 3088 II. U5.)'R, L. BARCLAAL Kigha-m, Bury 
St. Edmunds. 

2087 III. (jC 3.)— W. F. PAUL, Kir ton Lodge, Ipswich. 

2085 IV. (iC2 .)— John B. Keerle, Brantham Hall, Manningtrec. 

2084 E. N. & H. C.-EDAVIN Giles, Sladhuries Farm, Grent Clacton. 

Class 232. — Three Suffolk Kwe Lanth.^. [8 entries, none absent.] 

2095 I. (jCIO, fe Champion.*) -Herbert E. Smith, The Grange, AValton, Suffolk. 

2994 II. US.l-S. R. Sherwood, Playford, Ipswich. 

2090 III. (jC3.) -D. .Abbott Gree.N, Fnigrirghot^ Hall. Colchester, 

2080 IV, U2.) -Te0M.AS GooDCHILD, Great. Veldham Hall, Castle TIedingham, Essex. 
2 !i93 E. N. k H. 0.— w. F* Paul, Kirtun Lodge, Ipswich, 

Class 233. — Three Sufolk Yearling Ewea. In ]Vool. [4 cntric.s.] 

I'lHJd I, UlOJ- EDW'IN Giles, siadbunes Furm. Great Clacton. 

2099 II. (/IS.)- CLEMENT C- SMITH. Trim ley. Suffolk. 

2998 III, (£'3.)— Clement C. smith, for e\^■es. bred by J, W. Eagle, Walton-on-lhe-Xaze. 
21107 IV. U2.) John R. Keerlb, Brantham Hall Manningtree, 


Dorset Downs.' 

Class 23Y-'-Th)r.H Down Shnorllng Bam.^. [4 entries!, none ab.>eiit.] 
2litl I. (*.‘10.) -G- C, WOOD Homer, Bardolf klanor. Dorcheister. 

1^0 II. (415 .)- Eden Watson, Purse Caundle, >[herbqrne,_DorsL‘t. 


' Champion Prize of il 10 given by the Hampshire Down Slieep Breeders’ A«<50cifition 
for the best Ram Laml), Pen of Ibini Lamlw or Ewe Lambs in Classes 2-.?. 2_4,_tiiuJ 225. 

- towards these Prizes were given liy the Suffolk Slieep Society, and t,'2l by the 
N'urwicb Local Committee, , . 

’ Champion Prize of £10 given by tlio Suffolk Sheep Society lur (he best Ram in 
(9:iHHes 327-229. 

‘ Champion Prize of .tl9 given by t he Suffolk Shceji Society for (he best Pen of Ewes 
'a Rwe Lambs in Ctiwses 3SI-28:5. , -o i • 

t2ri towards these prizes were gi\-en l>y the Durset Down sheep Breeders 
A-^sieiatian, 
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[Unless otherwise stated, eaeh prize animal named below wa-s “bred by exhibitor."] 
Class 235. — Thrfi.fi Bin'fifit Down Ti.am Lairibn. [4 entries, 1 absent.] 

2104 I. (jeiO.)~EDEN & Watson. Purse Carindle, Sherborne, Dorset. 

2107 11. {jC5.)— Randolph Tory, Chans worth, Whitecburch, Blandford. 

Class Three Borad Down ShearUng KwcJt. [3 entries, none absent.] 
2100 I- (jCIO.) -G. C. WOOD HOMRR, BardoU Manor, Dorchester. 

2108 II. (jC 5.)' 'KDEN & WATSON, Purse Caundle, Sherborne, Dorset. 

Class 237 . — Three Dorset Down Dwe Lfimhu. [3 entries, none absent.] 
2113 1. (jCIO.)— Randolph Tory. Gharis worth. Whitechun'h. Blandford. 

2111 II. Kden a Watson, Purse Caundle, Sherborne, Dorset. 


Dorset Horn.^ 

Gians 238. — Dorset- Horn ShearUng Rams^ dvoppfid after Novfi.nihfir 1, 1909. 
[7 entries, 1 absent.] 

2il;i I, (£10, & Champion.'^)— W. R. Flower, West Staff ord, Dorchester, for Flower's 

No. 269 2400, 

2120 II. (£5.)'-FRANk J. Merson &Son, Farringdon, North Petherton, Bridgwater. 
2118 III. (£3 .) -Sir Everard Hambro, K.C.V.O,, Milton Abbey, Blandford. for Del« 

combe No. 1042492. 

21U R. N. & H. C.-W. R. Flower, for Flower’s No. 270. 

Class 2%^.— Three Dorset iTorn Ram Lamhs,, dropped after Noremher 1, 1910. 
[4 entries.] 

212.3 I. (£10). .fe 2122 E. N. & H. C.-SiR F.verard Hambro, K.C.Y.O,, Milton Abbey. 
Blandford. 

2121 II. (£5.1-w. R. Flowek West Stafford, Dorchester, for Flower’s No. 271 
Flower’s No, 272 2531, and Flower’s No. 274 2533. 

2124 III, (£3,)— FRjIiNE J. Merson &, son, Farringdon, North Petherton. Bridgwater. 

Class 240. — Three Dorset Horn Shearluig Ewes^ dropped after Koremher 1. 

1909. [4 entries.] • 

2125 1. (£10, & E. N. for Champion^), A 2126 III. (£3.K W. R. Flower. West Staf 
ford, Dorchester. 

2127 II. (£5.)— Sir Everard Hambro, K.C.V.O., Milton Abbey, Blandford. 

2128 E, N. & H. 0.— Frank J, Merson A Son, Farringdon, North Petherton. 

Class 241. -Three Dorset Horn Ewe Lamhs, dropped after Noremher 1, 1910. 

[4 entries.] 

2130 I. (£10). & 2129 E. N. & H. C.— W. R, FLOWER, West Stafford, Dorchester. 

2131 II. (£5,)— SIR EVER.ARD H.AMBRO, K.C.V.O,, Milton Abbey, Blandford. 

2132 III. i £3.)— Frank J. Merson & Son, Farringdon, North Petherton, Bridgwater- 


Ryelands.* 

Class 242. — Ryeland Rams, Two-Shear arid upwards. [4 entries.] 

2134 I. (£10.)~F. E. Goloh, The Moor, liodenham. Lelbminster, for Bodenbam 
Auctioneer, born in 1908, bred by W. T. Barneby, Saltmarshe Castle, Bromyard ; 
s. Auctioneer 4, d. H. 221. 

213'J n. (£5.)— Hugh A. CHRISTY, Llangoed Cattle, Llyswon, Brecon, for Royal 
Liverpoo', bom in 1909. bred by W. T. Barneby, Salltnarshe Castle, Bromyord ; 
s. Two Star, d.bv Park Royal 77. 

31.35 HI. (£3.) -Mrs. Constance L, Herbert. Clytha Park. Abergavenny, far 
Llangoed Master 62A. born in 1908, bred by H. A. Christy, Llangoed, Llyswen. 
Brecon ; s. Wainmynich Captain 125, d. by Royal Moor 87. 

2136 R. N. tH. C.— D. J. TnoJIAS, Talachddu, Brecon, for Blackwood Combination. 

Class 2iZ.~R gela-nd Shearling Rams. [6 entries, none absent.] 

3137 I. (£10.)— Hugh a. Christy, Llangoed Castle, Llyswen, Brecon ; .«. Royai Gloucr^- 
ter 85A. d. bu Wainmynich Captain 125. 

2138 II. (£6.)— Hugh A. Christy ; s. Royal Gloucester 85A, d. hy Royal Moor 87. 

2142 III. (£3,)— D. J. THOMAS, Talachddu, Brecon ; «. Two Star. 

2139 E. N. & H. C.— F. E, Gough, The Moor, Bodenham, Leominster, 

' £18 towards these Prizes were given by the Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders’ Assuk-ia- 
tion. 

2 Chiunpion Prize of £5 given )iy the Dorset Horn Sheep BrwderK' Association ti-r 
the best Kani, pen of Lambs or Ewes in Chi-sses 238-211. 

3 £18 towards these Prizes were given by the Ryeland Flock Book Society, 
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[Unless otherwise st^Lted, each prize animal named below was "bred by exhibitor."] 

Class Three Ryelami ShmrHrg hkces. [fi entries, 1 absent.] 

2115 I. (^10.)— F. E. GoPGH, The Moor, Bodenham, Leominster; ss. Bodenhani and 
White Heather- 

2143 11. (X-5.)-nuGH A. Christy, Uan'roed Castle, Uyswen, Brecon ; s. Royal 
Gloucester 8.5A. 

2143 III, (je3.)~D. J. Thomas, Talachddn, Brecon : s. Two Star, 

2146 R. S. & H. C.— Mrs. Oonstancb L. Herbert, Clytha Park, Abergavenny. 


Kerry Hill (Wales). 

Class 245. — Kerry Hill (HV/Ze.?) Raim, Shearliuy ami UpwxircU. 

[13 entries, none absent.] 

2140 I. (jf 10.)— WILLIAM ALDERSON, Glauracheli, Kerry, Newtown. Mont., for 
Pentrenant Diamond 2726, born in 1008, bred by W. Davies*, Pentrenant Sarn, 
Mont. : s. Penygelly Orphan 17741, d. b}/ Pentrenant Perfect. 

2150 II. (jC5.) Lord Harlech, Brogyntyn, Oswestry, for Brogyntyn Darius, born in 
1009 : s. Brogyntyn Bendigo 1855, d. bu Protector 924. 

Class 246. — Three Kerry Hill ( Wales] Shearling Ewes, 

[2 entries,] 

2152 I. (jCIO.)— Lord Harlech, Brogyntyn, Oswestry ; s, Brogyntyn Dervi.'^li 2611, 

2153 E. N. & H, 0,— The Duke of Westminster, Eaton Hall, Chester. 


Lincolns.^ 


Class 247, — Lincoln Two-Shear Rams. [10 entries, 1 absent.] 

2154 I, {jCIO, & Champion.’)— T om Casswell, Pointon House., Folktngh am, for Pointon 
Cracker 4th 11971 ; «. Pointon Cracker 3rd 9661. 

2100 II. (jC5.)-F. Miller, La Helen, Clifton Road, Birkenhead, for Riby Gordon (late 
* Riby Whitewall Gordon), bred by Henry Dudding, Rihy Grove, Great Grimsby ; 
Whitewall Royal Gordon 11050. 

2163 III, (j£?3.j— R. A W. Wright, Nocton Heath, Lincoln, for Beaufoe Bragger 11644, 
bred by W. 11. Pate, Waddington, Lines. ; s. Quarrington Beaufoe 9059. 

2156 E. N. & H.O.-J. H. Dean <fc Sons, Heath House, Xocton Lincoln, for Dowsby 
Excellent- 

2154 & 2204 (E.N. for Champion. "J-Tom Casswell. 

Class Lincoln Shearling Rams. [20 entries, 2 absent,] 

2173 I. (i)10, & E. N. for Champion’), 2^74 III. (^3-), A 2175 IV. (g:2.)-HENnY Dudding, 
Riby (irove, Great Grimsby. 

2182 II, (ii5.)-R, & W. Wright, Nocton Heath, Lincoln, 

2179 R. N. & H. C.~JOHN Pears, Mere, Lincoln. 

2173 & 2209 (Champion. •'')-U ewey Dudding. 

Class 249.— Lincoln Shearling Rams. [13 entiies, B absent.] 

2192 I. (AH5.>-IlENRi’ Dudding, Riby Grove, Great Grimsby. 

2195 II, (i;lO.)-JoHN Pears, Mere, Lincoln. 

2193 III. (i)5.)-CHARLES E. Howard, Nocton Rise, Lincoln. 

2187 IV. (^2.)— Tom Casswell, Pointon Hou.se, Folkingham, 

2185 E, N. & H. C. -Thomas Campion, East Heslerton, York. 


Glass 250 . — Three Lincoln Ram Isimhs. [ti entries, 1 .absent.] 

2197 I. (;eiD), & 2198 III. (i’3.)-.i. R. Dean & Sons, Ileatli House, N(X:ton. Lincoln. 
2201 II. (^5.)-CHARLES E, HOWARD, Nocton Rise, Lincoln. 

2200 E. N. & H, 0. -henry dudding, Riby Grove, Great Grimsby, 


Class 261. ~nree Lincoln ShmrUng Ewes. [8 entries, 1 absent.] 
22(19 I, (jflO), & 2208 II. (jCS.) -henry DUDDING, Eiby Grove, Great Grimsby. 
22t!4 III. (i.'3.)-TOM CASSWELI., Pointon House, Folkingham. 

2210 B. N. & H. C. * CHARLES 3. HOWARD, Nocton Rise, Lincoln. 


' m towards these Prizes were given by the Lincoln Long-Wool Sheep Breeders' 

STof Plate given by the Lincoln Long-Wool Sheep Breeders' Association for the 
best Ram in Classes 247 and 248. , ^ , ci- n * ’ i 

^ Challenge Bowl given through the Lincoln Long-Wool Sheep BrtuUrs Asso- 
ciation for the best group of one Ram and three Ewes, bred by Exhibitor, in Classes 
247. 248. 251. and 253. 
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(.Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was " bred by exhibitor.’’] 

Class 252. — Three L'meohi Ewe lAimbs. [5 entries, 1 absent.] 

22i;i I. (X’lOi, A 2211 II. tsCS.)— .1. H. T)K\N A fsONS, Heath House. Norton, Lincoln. 

2214 III. (^3.) -HENitY DUDDINO, Rihy Grove, Great Grimsby. 

2213 E. R. & H. C,— Robert Di.\.on, Brandcsbnrton, Barff, Hull. 

Class 253 . — Three Lincoln Yeavling Kuoes^ in lOooL [4 entries,] 

2219 I. (Xio.) -WILLIAM B. SWALLOW, WoottoD Lawn, Ulceby. 

2218 II. tjC5.) -Henry DUDDINO, Riby Grove, Great Grimsby. 

2217 III. H. Dean & Sons, Heath House, Nocton, Lincoln. 

2211) E. N. & H. C.— Capt. Clive Behrens, Swinton Grange, Mnlton. 

Leicesters.^ 

Class 254. — Leicester Shearling Rams. [10 entries, none absent.] 

2224 I. (jCIO.) -George Harrison. Gain ford Hall, Darlington. 

2238 II. (jC5.) - J. E, a C. H. SlilPSON, Pilmoor House. Hunmanby, Yorkg. 

Class 2^5. -Three Leicester Rani Lamhs, [2 entries.] 

2231 I, (jeiO.)— J. E. & C. H. Simpson, Pilmoor House, Hunmanby, Y'orks. 

2230 II, U5.)— George Harrison, Gainford. Hall Darlington. 

Class 256. — Three Leicestei' Shearling Ewes. [3 entries.] 

2232 I. (£10), & 2233 11. (£5.)-E. F. Jordan, East bum, Driffield. 

2234 E. N. Sc H, C.~J. E. & C. H. SIMPSON, Pilmoor House, Hunmanby, York.g. 

Glass 267/. — Three Leicester Ewe TAcmbs. [2 entries.] 

2236 I, (£10.)“ J. E. & C. H. SlMPSON, Pilmoor House, Hunmanby, Yorks, 

2235 n. (£5.)-;^E0RGE Harrison, Gainford Hall, Darlington. 

Border Leicesters,' 

Class 258. — R nr dev Le.icester Rams^ Two- Shear and upwards. 

[1 entries.] 

2238 I. (£10.) -J. Ernest Kerr, Harvicstoun Oaatle, Dollar. N.B., fur Ace of Hearts 
2475, born in 1908. bred by J. A J. H, C- Smith, Galalaw, Kelso; s. Darnkk ToAver 
2025, d. B. L. 126, H. 

2240 II. (£5.)— The Scremerston Goal Co., Ltd.. Heathery Tops, Scremerstun. 
Berwuck-on-Tweed. tor Heathery Squire 25.59, born in IQUrt, bred by the, late D. Hume! 
Barrelwell, Brechin ; s. Temptation 1515. c7, B. L. 74, H. 23, hn Royal Prince 1140. 

2237 III. (£3.)— The Rt. Hon. A. J. BalKOUR, M.P., Whittingebame, Prestonkirk, 
for Home Pride 2H22, bom in 1909. 

2239 E. N. &H. C.— William Robson, Low Iledgeley, Alnwick. 

Class 259 . — Border Leicester Shearling Rams. [15 entries, 1 absent.] 

2244 I. (£10, & Champion. =1) -DAY in P. ELLIOT, Nisbet Hill, Duns. 

2253 II. (£5.)— The Scremerston Goal Co., Ltd., Heathery Tops, Scremerston. 
Berwick-on-Tweed. 

2249 HI. (£3). & 2250 E. N. &H, 0.— WILLIAM ROBSON, Low Hedgeley, Alnwick. 

Class 260. — Border Leicester SkcarUng Ewes. [9 entries, none absent.] 

2264 I. (£10, & B. N. for Champion. 5) The Scukmeeston Coal go,, ltd., Hcatiieiy 
Tops, Scremerston. Berwiek-on-Tweed. 

22.59 II. (£5), & 2258 III. (£3. ) -DAVID P. ELLIOT, Nisber Hill, Dims. 

2263 E. N. & H. 0. — William Robson, Low Hedgeley, Alnwick, 

Wensleydales.* 

Claaa 261, — WensleydaU Rams^ Two- Shear and ujnvards. 

[4 entries.] 

2267 I. (£10.)— Richard Procter, Barkerflcid, Wurston. Clitheroe. tor Eoyal Glouces- 
ter 1503, born in 1908, bred by Wiiiiuni Rhodes. Lundholme, Westhoiise, Kirkle' 
Lon.sdala ; s. Lending Blue 1256, d.bu Blue Prince 85.5. 

' £15 towards these Prizes were given by the T/eicester Sheep Breeders’ Associatioii. 

* £15 towards these Prizes were given by the Society of Border Leicester Sheep 
Breeders, 

* Perpetual Challenge Cup given by the Society of Border Leici-ater Sheep BreetU-rf 
for the best Ram or Ewe in Classes 258-260. 

* £10 108. towards these Prizea were given by the Wensleydale Blue-faced Sheen 
Breeders’ Association and flock Book Society, and £10 lOs. by the Wensleydah 
Long'vool Sheep Breeders' Association, 
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n. Ul.) - lord HKNKY BENTINCK, M.I'., Underley Hall. Kirkby Lonst^le. for 
Mowbrick Dreadnought 1480, horn in 1900, bred by K. H. Milner. Mowbrick, Host. 
Bank, Lancaster ; s. Mowhrii k Hero 1301. J, by St. Vincent 834. 

2:^08 III. US.)— The Exors. of the late Thomas WiLLtS, Manor House. Carperby, 
Yorks., for Eoyal Fancy, born in 1909, bred by Richard PrcK-ter, Barkerfieid, 
Clitheroe ; s. Penrod 1273, d. by Blue Bob 1214, 

2265 K. N. & H. C.-LoRD Henry Bbntinck, M.P., for Prince Benie. 

Class 262. — Wenaleyddle Shearling Rams, [o entries, none absent.] 

2272 I. (jC10.)~Tiik Exors, of the late Thomas Willis, Manor House, Carperby, 
for ram, bred by W, Rhodes, Lundholme, Westhouse. Kirkby Lonsdale ; s. Leading 
.Standard 1460. d. by Chatham 1118. 

2271 II. (i^5,j -THE ExORS. OP THE LATE THOMAS WiLLlS, for ram, bred by William 
Rhode.?, Lundholme Westhouse, Kirkliy Lonsdale ; a. Blue Bertie 1314, d. by Blue 
Prince 855. 

2269 III. (jC3.)-Lord Henry Denttnck, M.P., Underley Hall, Kirkby Lonsdale, lor 
Welcome Bertie, bred by William Rhodes, Lundholme, W^esthouse, Kirkby 
Lonsdale ; s. Blue Bertie 1314, d. by Welcome 593. 

2273 E. S'. & H. C.-“The Exors. of the late Thomas Wjlt.is. 

Class 263. — Three Wem ley dale Shear Ling Ramx, [2 entries.] 

2274 1. (.CIO.) -lord Henry Bentinck, M.P., Underley Hall, Kirkby lamBdale. 

2275 II. (.£5.) -The Exors, of the late Thomas Willis, Manor House, Carperby. 

Class 264. — Three Wensleydale Shearl 'nuj Ewes. [4 entries.] 

‘^•^79 i. (jCIO.)— The Exors, of the late Thomas Willis. Manor House, Carperby. 

2276 II. (£51, L& 3277 III. (£3.) -LORD HENRY BeNTINCK, M.P., Underley Hall. 

2278 K. N. ft H- 0 .— Richard Procter, Barkertleld, Worston, Clitheroc. 


Lonks.^ 

Class 265. — Lonh Rams, Shearling and upwards. [2 entries.] 

,*2280 I. (£10.)— David Hague, Copy Nook Hotel, Olitheroe. for County Councillor, 
horn in 1910. bred by Robert Crabtree, County Brook, Foulbridge, (lolne ; ». County 
Brook Painter 19. , ^ 

2281 II. (£5.)— DAVID Hague, for Painter’s Model, bom in 1907, bred by Robert 
Crabtree, County Brook, Foulbridge, Colne ; s. County Brook Painter 19, 

Class 266, — Th ree Lank .Shear! i ng Eives. [ 2 entries,] 

2282 I. (£10), & 228.3 II. (£5.) -DAVID HAGriE, Copy Nook Hotel, Clitheroc. 

Derbyshire Gritstones.' 

Class Derbyshire Gritstone Hams. Two-Shcar and upxoards. 

[3 entries.] 

T'84 I (£10 )— THE Earl of Derry. Clough House, Wildtearolough, Macclesfield, for 
Hill House Harold, born in 1909. bred b^■ James Ripley, Hill Hou.se Farm, Hayfleld 

2286 II. (£5,)— Daniel C. WHEELTON, Lower Nabs, Wincle,Macrlesfleld, for Goytttale 
Kanper 18, bom in 19(16, bred by William TnioTnan, Goytdale, Buxton, 

2385 III. (£3.)— The Eakl of DERBY, for Goyt Dale Eock, born in 1909, bred by 
William Trueman, Goytdale, Buxton. 

Class Derby. thire Gritstone Shearling Rams. [1 entries, none absent.] 

2290 I. (£10.)-- DANIEL C, Whkklton, Lower Nabe, tVincle, Macclesfield, for Habs 
Maior 1 Nabs Diamond 41. fi. Nabs 293, ^ 

2287 11. (£5.) -THE EaRL OF DERBY, Olough House. Wildboarclough, Macclesfield, lor 

Crag Bromley. 

2288 III. f£3 .)— The earl of Derby, for ram. br<^ by Sir Gilbert Groenall, Bt., 
Ti'-siington, Derbyshire. 

Class 2^^.— Three Derbyshire Gritstone Shearlmg Ewes. 

' [4 entries, none absent.] 

32!*! I. (£10 ) THE EARL OF DERBY, Clough House, Wihilxiarclough, MucclesIleld,for 

ewes, bred bv Sir Gilbert Greenal!, Tissington, Derbyshire, , . 

33ii3 11 (£5) -DANIEL C. WHEELTON. Lower Nabs, Wmcle, Macclesfield, lor aabs 
Nos. 375, 379 and 395. ^ 

2292 HI, (£3.)— The Eakl of Dkkev, for Crag 169,_li5 and 176. __ 

’ £10 towards these Prizes were given by the Look Sheep Breeders’ As^ciation. ^ 
^ 2 £18 towards these Prizes were given by the Derbyshire Gritstone Sheep Breeders 
Society. 
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Kent or Romney Marsh.^ 

Class 270. — Kent nr llnmnetj Marsh '.Ihm- Shear Jlams. 

[U entries, none absent.] 

I. (£10, & E. N, for Cbampion.'O— C hart, ES File, Elbani, Canterbury. 

2.HI»4 II. <.£5J-J, EoEETON Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent, 

I'.W-J III. (£3.)— J. Banbury palmer, New Shelve Manor, Lenbani, Kent. 

R. N. & H-C. George Farmer, LcoaBAbh.'y, Maidstone. 

Class 271. — K'ent nr /timnei/ Marx/i Shearling Jianis. 

[33 entries, 6 absent.] 

2:i;{5 I. u’lO, k Champion 'N, & 233-t III. (£3.’i--.T. Fgekton Quested, Tlie Firs, 
Cheriton, Kent. 

2329 II. (£5.)— The Exoks. of the late William Mu.lkn, Syndale Valley. Fawr- 
bIi m, for ram, bred by the late William Millen. 

2313 IV, (£2). cSfc 2312 V. (£2.) -Charles File, Elham, Canterbury. 

2310 R. M". k H. C.— George Farmer, Leeds Abbey, Maidstone. 

Class 272. — Fire Kent or Untune y Marsh ShearUntj Rams. 

[8 entries, none absent,] ‘ 

2.345 1. (£15.)-J, Egkrton QUESTED, d’he Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

2340 II. (£10.)— Charles File. Elham, Canterbury. 

2343 III. (£5.>— The Exoks. of the late William Millen, Synd.ale Volley, Faver- 
sham. for i amu, bred by the late William Millen. 

2344 R. N. k H. C.— Frederick Neame, Macknade, Faversham. 

Class 273, — Three Kent or Romney Mar.sh Ram Lamlns. 

[14 entries, none absent.] 

2355 I. (£10.)-THE ExORS. OF THE LATE WILLIAM MlLLEN, Syndale Valley, 
Faversham. 

23.58 II. (£.')), A 2359 H. If. & H. C.-J. EGERTON QUESTED, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 
2360 III. (£3. )- W'lLLLAM Rendall, Hempton Lodge, Monks Horton, Hythe. ' 

23,57 IV, ('£2.)-J. Banbury Palmer, New Shelve Manor, Lenham, Kent. 

Class Three Kent or Rntumy Marsh Shearling Ewes. 

[1.5 entries, none absent.] 

2371 I. (£10.)— Frederick Neame, Macknade, Faversham. 

2364 II. (£5.)— Gh.ARLES File, Elham, Canterbury, 

2,373 in. (£3.)-J. Egerton Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

2372 IV, t£2.) -J. Banbury Palmer, New Shelve Manor, Lenham, Kent. 

2375 E. N. & H. 0, -William Rbndall, Hempton Lodge, Monks Horton, Hythe. 

Class 275. — Three Kent or Romney Marsh Ewe Lamhs. 

[12 entries, 1 absent.] 

2382 I. (£10.)— The E.YORS. OF THE LATE WILLIAM MlLLEN, Syndale Valley. 
Faversham. 

2.386 II. (£5.1 J. Egerton Quested, Ttie Fins, Cheriton, Kent. 

2383 III, (£3.)-Frederick NEAME, Macknade, Faversham. 

2384 R. N. k H. C. — J. BANBURY PALMER, New Shelve Manor, Lenham, Kent. 


Cotswolds.' 

Class 2'l^.~Cntswolil Shearling Rams. [13 entries, none absent.] 

2390 I. (£10.)— W. T. Garne A Son, Alda worth, North leach. 

2394 II. (£5j, A 2393 HI. (£3.)“5VILLIAM HOULTON, Broadfleld Farm, Northleach, Glos. 
2388 R. N. & H. C,— DIXON & MURTON, Pudding Norton, i'akenham. 

Class 277. — Three Cofswold Ram Lamhs. ^ [8 entries, none absent.] 

2403 I. (£10.)— W. T. GAHNE & SON, Aldsworth, Northleach.: 

240 r II. (£5.) -Russell Swanwick, Royal Agricultural College Farm. Cirencester. 
2104 III. -(£1) -WILLIAM Houlton, Broiidtleld Farm, Northleach. 

2401 R. N. k H. 0.— Dixon & Morton, Pudding Norton, Fakenham. 


1 £48 towards these Prizes were given by the Kent or Romney Marsh Shecj' 
Bre.e(l 0 rB’ Association. 

Champion Prize of £10 10s. given hy the Kent or Romney Marsh Sheep Breeder^' 
As.sociatjon for the best Ram in Classes 270 and 271. 

3 £2.5 towards these Prizes were given by the Cots wold Sheep Society, 
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Class 278. — Three Cotsiculd Skmi'lmg Ewes. [7 entries, noiu; absent.] 

si!? Houlton, BroadJield Farm. Nortiileach. 

5411 11. (£5.)— W. T. Gakne & Son, Aids worth, North leach. 

5409 III, (^3.)— Dixon & Murton, Pudding Norton, Fakenhani, for D. If. 470, D. N. 481, 
D. N. 516 ; 8. Vulcanite 1236, ds. 132. 134, 173 by Draco 557. 

24i4 E. If. & H. C.— Russell Swanwick, Royal Agricultural College Farm, Cirenca'sfer. 
Class 279. Three Cotswold Eice T^mhs. [7 entries, none absent.] 

T. Garne & SON, Aldswort'-. Northleach. Olos, 

-4-1 in. (.£3.) Russell SWANWICK, Royal Agricultural College Farm, Cirence.-ter. 
2418 R. N. & H. C.-WiluAM HoultoN, Broadfleld Farm, Northlea.eh. 


Devon Longr-Wools.' 

Class 280.- Beron Lofi!;f'Wool Eama, Two^ Shear and uptDtird.';. 

[4 entries, none absent.] 

-MJ4 I. (A' 10), 1 % J423 R, E. & H. 0. —Robert Cook, Crazelownian. Tiverton, tor rams. 

born m 19(»9. ’ 

2426 11 (£5.)— Frederick white, Torweston, Williton, Somerset, for Torwestoi) 
Curly Lad, born m 1909 ; s. Monksilver Well wool led 1422. 


0\a.sa2^1— Devon Long- Wool Shearling ilame. [,7 entries, none absent.] 
3430 I (Aio.) Frederick white, Torweston. Williton. Somerset. 

JiJ8 IL (^5.)““R0BERT Cook, Crii^elowman. Tiverton, tor Beat Iiit6ntion. 

2439 E. N. & H. C,— ROBERT CooK, for Parting Shot. 

Class 2'^2.— Three Devon Long-Wool Shearling Eice.<<. [3 entries.] 

2132 I. (£10.) Robert Cook, Crazelowman, H ivertun, Devon. 

■2433 II. (£5), A 3434 R. If. & H. C, -FREDERICK WHITE, Torwestoii, Williton, Somerset. 


, South Devons.' 

Class 283 . — South Devon Two- Shear Damn, f 1 entiy.] 

2435 I. (£10.)— John Stookk, Sherford, Brixton, Plymouth. 

Glass 2Si,~-South Devon Shearling Tlams. [,5 entries. 1 absent.] 

2438 I. (£10.)-FDWARn H. HOSKIN, Oartuther Barton. Liskeanl, for Hosldn’s 
No. 2 of 1910 ; s. 'Wintle’e No. 13 of 1906. 

■2140 II. (£5.) JOHN Stooke. Sherford, Brixton, Plymouth. 

24.30 R, N. & H. C.“'PHILir George Brown, Tremadart, Duloe, Cornwall, for 

Tremadart No. 4. 


Class 285. — Three South Devon Raon iMinha, [2 entries.] 

2442 I. (£10.)— John Stooke, Sherford, Brixton, Plymouth. 

2441 II. (£5.)-Edward H. IIOSKIN, Cfirtuther Barton, Li>^keard. 

Class 286. — Three South Devon Shearling Enm. [2 entries.] 

2443 I, (£10.)— Philip George Brow' n, Tremadart, Duloe. Cornwall. 

2444 II. (£5.)— JOHN STOOKE, Sherford, Brixton, Plymouth. 

Class 2%1 .— Three. South Devon Kwe Lamhe. [2 entries.] 
2416 I. (£10.) -John Stooke, Sherfeu'd, Brixton, Plymouth. 

241') II. (£5.)— Philip George brown, Tremadart, Dulop, Cornwall. 


Dartmoors.* 

Class 288. — Dartmoor llanUy Two-Shear and upwards. [3 entries.] 

2149 I. (£10.)— R. S. LuscOiiBE, Wisdome, Cornwood. for Cobham, born in 1909. bred by 
_John Yelland, Ooliliam Week, Bridestowe, Devon, 

2447 II. (£5.) John R. T. Kingwell, Great Aish. South Brent, for Reep. horn in 
1909. bred by Mr. Reep, Nattor, Tavistock. 

2418 III. (£.3.)— John R. T. Kingwell, for Royal Champion, born in 1908, bred liy R. S. 
T.ust'ombe, Cornwood, Devon. 

_ > illii towards these Prizes were given l)j- Ihe Devon Long-Woolled Sheep Breeders' 
Si u'iely. 

- L30 towards tliese Prizes were given by the South Devori Klo<‘k Book 
Assoeiiition. 

•’ !iI8 towards these Prizes were given by the Dartmoor Sheep Breeders' Association. 
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Class 289 . — Dartmoor Shearlvtg Ramx. [9 entries, none absent,] 

2456 I. E, P. Norths; Y, Higher Bowden. Okehampton. 

215,^ 11. (i:&.)-JonN R. T. Kino WELL, Great Aish, South Brent, for Brent Sammy : a- 
Peter, d. Brent Sammy's Mother bj/ Corrector. 

2452 III. (£Z,)~-W. A. JOHN.s & SONS, Cleave, Kelly. Li f ton, Devon. 

Class 290. — HiTM Dartmoor Shearling Ewes. [3 entries, 1 absent.] 

2460 I, U10,)~\VrLLIAM ROWSE. Okvhampton. 

2461 II. (£5.)— John TELLAND, Cobham Week, Bride.'itowe, De.von. 


Exmoors.^ 


Class 291. — Exmoor Rams. Tego-Shmr and upwards. [5 entries, 1 absent.] 
2464 I. (£10.1— PERCY SMYTH, Broford. Dulverton, for Triscombe Dunster 2 356, born 
in 1909, bred by R A. Taylor, Triscombe, Dunster ; s. Forest Capital 23.5. 

2466 II. (£5.) — Allan 0. YoDNO, Watergate House, Bulford, Wilts^ for Lidcott No. 6 
^33.5. born in J909, bred by John Robins, Lidcott Hall, High Bray, South Molton. 

246;» III, (£3.1— D. J. TAPP, Highercombe, Dulverton, for ram, horn in 190H. 

3463 E.N.&H.C.— Richard R. Rothwell, Morebntb Manor, Bampton, for Loyton 


Class 292. — Exmoor Shear ling Rams. [5 entries, 1 absent.] 

2470 I. t£10.)-PERCT SMYTH, Broford. Dulverton, for Broford Model: s. Trisroml>e 
Dunster 83. 

2468 11, (£5.1— Richard R. Rothwell. Morebath Manor, Bampton, for Loyton No 11 

2469 HI. (£8.1 -Richard R. Rothwell, for Loyton No. 12. 

2471 E. N. & H. 0.— D. J. Tapp, Highercombe, Dulverton. 


Class 293. — Three Exmoor Shearling Ewes. [5 entries, none absent.] 

2472 I. (£10.)~JOHN robins, Lidcott Hall, High Bmy, South Molton. 

2474 II. (£5), & 2473 R. N. k H. C.— Richard R, Rothwell, Morebath Manor 
Bampron. Devon. 

2475 III, (£3,1— ALLAN C. YOUNO, Watergate House, Bulford, Wilts. 


C]leviots.^ 

Class 294, — Cheviot Rams^ Two-Shear and jopward-'i. 

[6 entries, none absent.] 

2481 I. (£10.)— John Robson, Newton. Bellingham, for ram. bom in 1909. 
2479 II, ('£5,1— .lAcoB Robson, Bvrncss, Otterbum. for ram. born in 1909. 
2477 E. N. & H. C.— JOHN T. DODD. Riccarton, Ncw'castieton, 

Class 295. — Che dot Shearling Rams. [4 entries, none absent.] 
248.5 I. (£101, & 3486 II. (£5.) -John Robson, Newton, Bellingham. 

2484 E. N. & H, 0.— Jacob Robson, Byruess, otterburn. 

Class 296. — Cherio^ Shearlmg Ewes. [4 entries, none absent.] 
2489 I. (£10), & 2490 R, N, & H, C.— JOHN ROBSON, Newton, Bellingham. 

2487 II. (£5 1— Jacob Robson, By mess, Otterburn, 


Herdwicks. 

Glass 297. — Herdwick Rams, Shearling and upwards, 

[3 entries, none absent.] 

2493 I, (£10.)— Thomas Ireland. Stockhow Hall, Fhzingion, Cumbetiand, for Pear 
King, born in 1906. bred by W. J. Crosslcy, M.P., Pullwoods, Amblesicle. 

Class 298. — Three Herdwick Shearling Ewes. [ ! entry,] 

2494 I. (£10,)— Thomas Ireland, Stockliow Hall, Fri/.ingtnn, Cumberland. 

Welsk Mountain.' 

Class 299. — Welsh Mountain Rams, Shearli/ig and upwards. [4 entries.] 
2498 I. (£10.)--Mrs. M. E, WYNNE-FInch. Voelas, Bettws-y-coed, for Voelas Dei 348. 
born in 1S)08 ; s. Voelas Gwerclas 261, d. bu Qwer.das Ist, 

2495 IL (£5.)-Robert E. JONES, Hafod, Oorwen, for Berwyn, born in 1010, lirod hv 
Oapt. Best. Vi rod. Llangollen. 

> £18 toward'* these Prizes were given by the Kxmoor Horn Sheep Breeders’ .Society, 
-£15 towards these Prizes were given by Breeders of Cheviot Sheep. 

» ^10 towards tl?ese Ppi)!es were given by the Welsh Mountain Flock Book Society. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was "bred by exhibitor.’’] 

2497 III. <;f3.)-ME3. M. E. WifN.NE-FrNCH. for Voelas Buchan 427, born in 1009 : «. 

Voelas Owerclas 261, d. No. 52. 

2496 E. N. & H. C.~ ROBERT E. JONES, for Cymro. 

Glass —Three WeUh Mountain Shearling hJwe». [5 entries, none absent.] 
2501 I. (^10.)- William George Roberts, Dyserth Hall, byserth, Flints. 

2499 11. (A’S.)— John GRIFFITHS GKatton, Foryd Farm, Abergele. 

2500 III. (i-PS.)- R obert e. Jones, Hafod, Corwen. 

2.502 E, N. & tt. 0. -UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, Aberystwyth. 

Black-faced Mountain.' 

Class i0l,—Black~f(ieed Mountain Two Shear and upward^. 

[7 entries, 1 absent.] 

2508 I. ('i.'lO.l— T ohn Robson, Newton, Bellingham, for Sir Matthew, bnni in 1906. bred 
by M. G. Hamilton, Woolfords. Cobbinshaw. 

2.506 II. fjC5.)-OuTAVlus MonKHOUSE, Cowshill, Wearhead, Co. Durham. lor Sir 
Henry, bom in 1908, bred by M, G. Hamilton, Woolfords, Cobbinshaw. 

2,‘i09 B. N. & H. C.— John Robson. Newton. Bellingham. 

Class 302. — Blach-faced Mountain Shearlintj Itain^. 

[S entries, 1 absent.] 

2;'15 I. (jflO.)— J ohn Robson, Newton, Bellingham. 

2516 II. (i^6L— JOHN ROBSON, JUN., Lynega.r, Watten, Caithness. 

2514 R. N. & H. C.- Octavius Monkhouse, Cowshill, Wearhead, 

Class Hla.ek-faeeA Mountain Shearling Bwes. [4 entries, none absent. J 

2.517 I. (X'lO )— OCTAVIUS Monkhouse, Cowsbill, "Wearhead, for Queen Mary. 

2.jl9 II. (,iP5 .)— John Robson, Newton, Bellingham. 

2.518 R, N. & H. 0. -Octavius Monkhouse. for Mountain Belle. 


PIGS. 


Large Wlilte Breed. 


Class SOii.—Largfi iVh ite Boars, farrowed in 1907, 1 90S, or 1909. 

[10 entries, .5 absent.] 

25.‘l0 I. (A‘l0, & E. N. for Champion, c -Alfred Vi. 5vhite. Hillegom, Spalding, for 
Turk of Worsley 12838. born March .5. 1908 ; s. Turk of Spalding 10147, r/. Sunshade 
17474 5;/ Mont Blanc 7843. 

2523 II. (i:5.>-TH£ EaRJ. OF ELLESMERE, AVordey. Manchester, for Worsley Turk 
8 th 12976. born Jam 8, 1009 ; s. Worsley Turk 4th 11217, ff. Bottesford Marebingtun 
Queen 18128 A}/ Bottestord Arthur 8487. 

2.525 III. (/:3,)-'Sir Gilbert GREENALL, Bt., C.V.O., AValton Hail, Warrington, for 
Eoger Boy, born Nov. 6. 1907, bred by T. Davis, Pistill Enron. Lampeter, Roger- 
son, d Queen of Cellan 1^)34 tit/ Bottesford Walton G9.59. 

2.526 E. N. & H. G.-D. W. GuNN, Craigerook Farm, Elac)(ha,ll. Edinburgh, for Crai^- 
crook King' 2nd. 


Glass SOS.—'/jarge White Boa rs, /arrofprd in 1910.^ 

[11 entries, none absent.] 

2.532 I. fX'lo, & Champion. -C — the R.ari. of Ellesmere, AVorsley, Manchester, for 
Worsley Turk 24th. bom ,lan. it ; .<t. Worsley Turk"4th 11217. d. Buttesford Matrh- 
ington Queen 18128 bi/ Bottesford Arthur 8487. 

2533 II. (X5.)-The Earl of Ellesmere, for Worsley Turk 25th, Ixtm Jan, 4; s. 

Worslev Turk 4th 11217. d. AA^'orsley Hawthorn 3()th 23818 bi/ Samson of AA’orsIey. 
2.511 III. (Xdl-ALFRED W, WiUTB. Hiilegom. Spalding, for Spalding Turk 4th 1405;>, 
born Jan. 24: .t. Turk of Spalding 10147, d. Dame of Spalding 22664 htj Worsley Roger. 
-530 R. N. & H. C. D. AV. GUNN, lor Craigerook King 5th. 


Class 30&.~-Lirge White Soars, farrowed (bi 101 1. [8.5 entries, 4 absent.] 

i5!r) I. (XIO.) -Daniel R, Daybell. Botfesford. Nottingham, for boar, born J;ra. 15; 
■■(. Mollington Jay of Bottewford 10966, d. Buttercup of Bottesford 24808 bt/ Radium. 


' 1 : 1.5 tow-arde the«e Prizes were given hv Breeders of Black-faced Moimtiiin Sheep. 

- Clitimpton Gold Medal given by the National Pig Breeders’ Association for the best 
hoar or Sow in Cliusses 304-308, 

Prizes given by the National Pig Breeders' A^sotnatioa, 


YOU. 72, 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 

25fil II. (i?5.)-“THE Earl ok Ellesmere, Worsley, Manchester, for boar, born Jan. 
6 ; s. VVorslev Turk 4fh 11217, rf. Bottesford Empress 3rd 16714 by Borrowfleld Ring- 
leader 2(lth fi291. 

2568 III. R. E. W. Stephenson, Tue Brook, Liverpool, for boar, bom Jan. 1: 
.S-. Bourne Giant Goliath 10631, d, Wy boston Bella 26718 by Bottesford Eclipse 10615. 

2574 IV. (;C2.)— W.H. A E.WaSHRY, Bourne, for boar, born Jan. 1 ; s. Bourne Counsellor 
1,3321, (i. Bourne Duchess 6th 27710 by Giant Goliath 0865. . 

2,543 E. N. &, H. C. -Daniel R DATBEIL, Bottesford, Nottingham. 

Class 307. — Large White Breeding Sows^ farrowed in 1907, 1908, or 1909. 
[14 entries, 2 absent.] 

2579 I. (i:iO.)-THB earl op ELLESMERE, Worsley, Manchester, for Worsley 
Marchin^on Queen lat 26648, born Jan. 8, 1909, farrowed May 12; t. Worsloy 
Turk 4th 11217, d. Bottesford Marchington Queen 18128 by Bottesford Arthur 848J. 

2.585 II. (je5.)-JOHN Si Robert Purvis, The Rookery. Wyhoston, St. Neots, for 
Wyboston Ada 26692, born Jan, 2, 1909, farrowed Tan. 2; Peterborough City 10!)87, 
d. Beauty of Wyboston 20410 by Holywell Thick-un 9177. 

2590 III. (i,‘3.)— W. II. & E. WHERRY, Bourne, for Bramble Bush 22504, born July 6, 
1907, farrowed Jan. 11, bred by the Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley, Manchester : s. Roger 
7203, d. Worsley Hawthorn 7lh 11900 by Ruddington Lad 5597. 

2580 E. N. & H. C. -TOE EARL OF ELLESMERE, for WoFsley Princess 52nd, 

OlasB 308. — Large White Sows, farrowed in 1910. [18 entries, 1 absent.] 

2592 I. (jC 1D.)-THE EARL OF ELLESMERE, Worsley, Manchester, for Worsley Empress 
37th, born Jan. 2; j. Turk of Worsley 12833, d. Bottesford Empress 3rd 16714 bi/ 
Borrowfleld Ringleader 20th 0291. 

2f>93 II. (^6.)— The Earl of Elle.smere, for Worsley Miss 18th, horn Jan. 4 ; a. 
Worsley Turk 4th 11217, d. Miss Russell Walker 2.5634 hu Holywell Bourne 9161. 

2594 III. U-3.)-The Earl ok Ellesmere for Worsley Princess 80th. born Jan. 20 ; 
.<!. Worsley Turk 4th 11217, d. Worsley Princess 55th 23860 by Barkwith Joe 6895. 

2595 IV. {£2.} -The EARL OF Ellesmere. for Worsley Princess 81st. born .Tan. 20 ; 
Worsley Turk 4th 11217, d. Worsley Princess 5.5th 23860 by Barkwith Joe 6895. 

2608 E, N. & H. C.— W. H. E. Wherry, Bourne, for Bonnie Beatrice 14th. 

Class 309. — Three Tdirge. White Sowx^ fan'owed in 1911. 

[14 entries, 4 absent.] 

2609 I. 10.1— Daniel R. DAYBELL. Bottesford, Nottingham, for sows, born Jan. 5 : 

Molilngtron Jay of Bottesford 10965, d. Bottesford Empress 6th 20496 by Ruddington 
Eclipse of Bottesford 10081. 

2611 II. (i:5 .)— The Earl ok Ej.lesm ere, Worsley, Manchester, for sows, born Jan. 4 
and 6: .«. Worsley Turk 4th 11217 and Drendnought 2nd 12477, dg. Worsley 
Empress 16th by Roger 7203, Lady Rose 4th 21080 by Peterborough Marquis lOOPi, 
Bottesford Empress 3rd 16714 Borrowfleld Ringleader 20th 6291. 

2621 III, (jC 3.)— W. H. & E. WHERRY, Bourne, for sows, horn Jan. 1 ; g. Bourne 
Councillor 13321, d. Bourne Duchess 6th 27710 by Giant Goliath 9885. 

2612 IV. (je2.)-THE earl OF ELLESMERE, for SOWS, bom Jan. 8 : g. Emperor of 
Worsley 10791. d. Worsley Hope 4th 21854 by Worsley Eclipse 9th 936.5, 

2615 E. N. k H. C.— Lord Lucas. Wrest Park. Ampthill. 

Middle White Breed. 

Class 310, — Middle White Boars^ farrowed in 1907, 1908, 1909. 

[6 entries, 1 absent.] 

2628 I. (£10, k R- N. for Champion.*)— CHARLES Spencer, Holywell Manor, St. Ives, 
for Holywell Jonathan 1443.5, bom July 22, 1909; «. Oflley John 7395, d. Holy well 
Colony Grace 17718 Holywell Count Curley 5713. 

2625 II. (£5.)— Sir Gilbert GREENALL, BT., C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for Walton 
Clumber 5th 12107, born Jan. 16, 1908 ; «. Walton Clumber 4th 9427, d. Walton Bose 
67th 22130 by Oflley John 7395. 

2623 III. (£3).- -The Duke of Argyll, K.T„ Rosneath Castle, Dumbartonshire, for 
Wharfeitale Jester 13129. bom Jan. 30. 1909, bred by L, 0. Paget. Middbdhorpe flail. 
York ; », Devon Bill 11243, d. Wharledale Frolic 3rd 24218 by Offley Dandy 9417. 

2626 E. N. & H. C,-SiR Gilbert Q keen all, Bt., C.V.O. , for Walton Clumber 6th. 

Class 311. Middle White 7Lwre, farrowed in 19 lO,''* 

[7 eutiies, none absent,] 

2635 I, (£10.) ■ CHARLES SPENCER, Holywell .Manor, St, Ives, for Sefton Holywell, Si>'in 
Jan. 14, bred by the Earl of Sefton, Cmxtetb Park, Liverpool ; .f. Tarbock CluinI'er 
12101. d. Tarbock Pat tic 20th 22998 by Walton Turret 12th 9453. 

I Champion Gold Medal given by tlic National Pig Breeders' AsHOciation for tli-’ 

best Boar or Sow in ClasBes 310-314, 
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”634 II. t^CS.^-OHAKLES Spencer, for Holywell WrcBtler, born Apnl 1 ; s. The Abbot 
of CoJeshill 12105, d. Holywell Eosella. 2nd 24094 hi/ Holywell RoFiario 88,57. 

2630 III. (jCS.) -Leopold C. Paget, Middlerhorpe Hall, York, for Wharfedale Tartar, 
born Jan. 7! s. Tarbook Turret 3rd 1131,5, d. Walton Bose 30tb 163.50 by Walton 
Dainty 3rd 8201. 

2629 E. N. k. H. C.— SiK Gilsebt Gbeenall, Br., C.V.O., for Walton Manchester. 

Class 31 2 . — Mi d die I Vh lie Hoars, fa rnnoed i ft 1911. 

[15 entries, 3 absent.] 

2644 I. (itlO), 2643 II. (A‘Sl, & 3645 III. <£3.) -LEOPOLD G. Paoet, Middletliorpe Hall, 
York, for boars, born Jan. 2; Wluirfedale Revi41erll;S29,r/. Wharfedale Marguerite 
27194 by Wharf ftdale Fla.sh 13127. 

2611 E. N. Si H, C.”W^ B. Hill, Underhill Fanil, Cannock Bond, nr, Wolverhampton. 

Class -Middle White Breeding Soics, farrowed in 1907, 1908, or 1909, 

♦ [0 entries, 2 absent.] 

2656 I. (jCIO, & Champion. ^ )“Chari>es Spencer, Holy well Manor, St. Ives, for Holywell 
Yorkshire Rose, born Aug. 21, 1909, farrowed Feb, 2; s, Holywell Middleton 3rd 
13fl4.i, d. Holywell Bosella 2nd 24092 by Holywell Rosario 8857. 

2651 II. (A'S.l-SrR Gilbert Greknall, Rt., C.V.O, Waltcn Hall. Warrington, for Walton 
Rose 69th 24194, born Oct. .5, 1907, farrowed Jan, 22 ; s. Southampton Prince 10317, d, 
Walton Rose 49t.h 17780 by Walton Bufns8215. 

3651 III. (jC3.)— Leopold C. Paget, Middlethorpe Hall, York, for Wharfedalfl Pansy 
27200, bom Jan. 2, 1909. farrowed F’eb. 4,' s. Manchester of Holywell 11293, d. 
Tarbock Pattie 21st 22100 by Walton Turret 12th 9458. 

2ti55 E. N. & H. C.- -CHARLES SPENCER, for Holywell Eosella 1st. 

Class 314.— White Sows, farrowed in 1910. [8 entries, none absent.] 

2ti63 I, (j£10 .)— The K.ARL op SEFTON, Croxtetb Hall, Liverpool, for Tarbock Pattie 
SOth, born Jan. 14; s. Tarbock Clumber 12101, d. Tarbock Pattie 20th 22098 by 
Walton Turret 12th 9453. 

?kiO II, Leopold 0. Paget, Middlethorpe Hall, York, for Wharfedala Joyful, born 

Feb. 21 ; s. Wbarfedale Reveller 113 l'9, d. Pendley Queen 1st 24133 by First Choice of 
Fondle y 10277, 

2658 III. (it3.)-SfR Gilbert Greenall, Bt., C.v.o., Walton Hall, Warrington, for 
Walton Susie 8th, lx>rn Jan, 18 ; s. Manchester of Walton 13059, d. Bunk Hey Susie 
21902 by Brockball Clumber 10265. 

2659 E. N. & H, 0.— Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bt., C.V.O., for Walton Susie 9th. 

Class 315, — 77(/re Middle White Sows, far roioed in 1911. 

[9 entries, tione absent.] 

2668 I. (illO.l-LEOPOLD C. PAGET, Middlethorpe Hall, Y^ork, for sows, born Jan. 2 ; 
s. Wbarfedale Reveller 11329, d. Wbarfedale Marguerite 27194 by Wbarfedale 
Flash 13127, 

2666 II. H. R. Beeton, Hammonds, Checkendon, .Reading, for sows, born 
Jan. 2 : s. Tarbock Prince 3rd 13105, d. Her Highness of Hammonds 26990 by 
Dictator 12051, 

2672 III. (jC3.)-The Earl of Septon, Croxteth Hall, Lit erpooL for sows, bora Jan. 
28 ; if, Halsnead Prince 13033, d. Tarbock Pattv 1.1th 22084 by Walton Turret 12th 9453. 

2671 E. H. Si H. O.-Thk E.\RL of SEFTON, Orosteth Hall. Liverpool. 

Tamwortli Breed. 

OIus 316. — Taut worth Boars^ farrowed ia 1907, 1908, or 1909. 

[7 entries, none absent.] 

AB7 1. (,£’10.) - Robert Ibbotson, The Hawthorns, Knowlc, Warwickshire. forKnowle 
Burleigh 13187, born Aug. 2, 1909 . a.Ivnowle Lord Cromer 11385, d. Knowlc Sylvia 2nd 
24340 by Knowle King Solomon 10407. 

2tj7t; II. U'5.)-LORD HASTINGS, Melton Constable Park, Norfolk, for Knowle Arch- 
bishop 12185, born July, 12, 1908, bred by Robert Ibbotson, Knowle, Warwickshire : 
K Bixhop of Knowle 11337, </. Knowie Chesinut lOth 20138 by Knowle Driud 10895. 

-678 III. (jt‘3.) Mrs. Edward Morant. Brokenhurst Park, Hants, for Dick of Osmas- 
ton 13143. bora July 12, l!i09. bred by R. WhUtingham, Hollingtoa Brailsford ; s. 
Rufus of Ostnaston 1143,5. Wallflower 22318 by Osinaston Jim 11435. 

-680 E. N. & H. 0.— Sir Peter C. Walker, Bt„ Qsmaston M.anor, Derby, for Elford 
Bishop. 

^ Champion Gold Medal given bv tli(' National Pig Breeders' Association for the 
Boar or Sow iu Classes 310-314, 
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Class 317. — Tamwortk Boars^fiir rowed iM 1910.^ [b entiles, none abseul.] 
2684 I. (^10.) -W. H. Mitchell, Elmdene, Kenilworth, for Dandy of Elmdene 1454H. 
born Jan. 21. bred by Mrs. Edward Morant, Brokenhiirst Park, Ilants ; s. Forester 
of Dilton 18179. d. Megallie of Dillon 22270 by Middleton Matopiio 9537. 

2682 II. (£5.) -ROBERT IBBOTSON, The Hawthorns, Knowle. Warwickshire, for Knowle 
Sylyanus 14617, bom Jan. 3 ; a. Knowle Lord Miato 12191, d. Ktiowle Sylvia 2nd 24340 
by Knowle Kinp Solomon 10407. 

2085 III, (£3,)— MRS, EDWARD MORANT, Brokenhursf Park, Hants, for Dilton Duke, 
born Jan. 21 : k. Forester of Dilton 13179, d. Megallie of Dilton ffi270 by Middleton 
IMafoppo 9537. 

2681 E. N, & H. C.— Egbert DK Hamel, Middleton Hall, Tamwortli, 

Class 318. — Tainworth Boars^farroweA in 1911. [20 entries, none absent.] 
2704 L (jClO), & 2703 II. (/^5.)— HENRY C, Stephens, Cholderto^ Lodge, Salisbury, for 
hoars, born Jan. 2 ; *. Duke of Gloueeflter 12177, d. Red Queen 22194 by Rolleston 
Victor 8.37.5. 

2699 III. (£3.)— SiR Oswald Mosley, Bt., Eolleston Hall, Burton-on-Trent, lor boar. 

bom Jan. 1 j s. Mike, d. Rolleston Vetch 2nd by Sweet William 10511, , 

2691 IV. (je2.1 Lord H.a stings, Melton Constable Park, Norfolk, for Melton Sol, l>ori] 
Jan. 1 ; s. Adolphus of Roxley 18137, li. Melton Constance by Knowle Archbishop 1218.5. 
2693 £. N. & H. C.— ROBERT iBBOrsoN, The Hawthorns, Knowle, Warwickshire. 

Class 319. — Tatnicorthr Breeding Sows, farvuioed in 1907, 1908, or 1909. 

[13 entries, none absent,] 

3715 I. (^10, & Champion.'^) Sir Oswald Mosley, bt., Rolleston Hall, Burton-OE- 
Trent, for Eolleston Verbena 2ad 37423. horn June 4. 1008, farrowed March 22 ; 
i. Sweet William 10511, d. Eolleston Verbena 30292 by Knowle Neptune 8957. 

2707 II. (jf 5.)— Kg BERT DE Hamel, Middleton Hall,Tamworth, for Middleton Mawenzi, 
horn Jan. 4, 1909, farrowed .Tan. 3 ; «. Gay Lad of Middleton 12181, d. Middleton 
Microcosma 24864 by Middleton Majestic 8971. 

2719 III, (X‘3.)— SIR PETER C. WALKER, Bt„ Osmaston Manor, Derby, for Osmaston Ivy 
27896, born Jan. 18, 1909, farrowed Jan. 4 : s. Rufus of Osmaaton 11435, d. Ivy of 
Osmaston 22198 by Director of Whitacre 10381, t 

2711 E. K. k H. C.— Robert Ibbotson. The Hawthorns, Knowle, for Knowle Enby. 

Class 320.~?bfwiwyrf/t Sows, farrowed l« 1910. [8 entries, none absent.] 
2721 I. UlO, k E. N. for Champion.*)— Robert Ibbotson, The Hawthorns, Knowle, 
Warwickshire, for Enowle Constance 31156, born Jan. 16; st. Knowle Lord Minto 
12191, d. Constance 22166 by Scarlet Gem 9553. 

2726 11. Mrs. Edward morant, Brokenburst Park, Hants, for Dilton Tiger 
Lily, horn Jan. 21 ; s. Forester of Dilton 13179, d. Megallie of Dilton 22270 by 
Middleton Matoppo 9537. 

2725 III. (A’l)— Mrs, Edward Morant. for Dilton Princess, horn Jan, 21 ; s. Forester 
of Dilton 15179, d. Megallie of Dilton 2^70 by Middleton Matoppo 9537. 

2726 K. N. k H, C. -Egbert db Hamel. Middleton Hall, Tam worth. 

Class 321 . — Three Tamworth Sows, farrowed in 1911, 

[10 entries, none absent] 

2736 L (£10.)— Oswald 0. H, Riley. The Brainge, Putley, Ledbury, for sows, horn 
Jan. 7 ; j. Croesus 12137, d. Ambio.la of Osmaston 27218 by Rufus of Osmaston 11435. 
2733 II. (£6.)— W. H. Mitchell. Elmdene, Kenilworth, lor sows, bornFeb,12 ; s. Dandy 
of Elmdene 14549, ti. Elmdene Matron 7th 31740 by Knowle Nestor 10429. 

2728 III. fA‘8.)-L0RD HA.STlNas, Melton Constable Park, Norfolk, for Melton Bubble. 
Melton S<Tueak, and Melton Carrots, born Jan. 1 ; s. Adolphu-i of Roxley 1318i, 
d. Melton Constance by Knowle Archbishop 12185, 

2735 E. N. 1: H. C.-SiR OSWALD MOSLEY. BT., Rolleston Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 

Berkshire Breed. 

CloAB 322. — Berhshire Boars, furrowed in 1907, 1908, or 1909. 

[9 entries, 2 absent.] 

2744 I. (£10, k E. N. for Champion.*) -The Hon. Claud B. Portman. Goldicote. 
Stratford-on-Avon, for Goldicote John 15003. born July 29, 1909. bred by E. 0. B- 
Portman, Goldicote; », Peter Simple 1884. d. Daoeslleld Java 12861 by Okeford 
Emperor 10779, 

1 Prizes mven by the National Pig Breeders’ Association, 

* Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pig Breeders' Association for the best 
Boar or Sow in Classes 816-820. 

* Champion Prize of £5 53. given by tlie British Berkshire Society for the best Boar 
or Sow in Classes 322-326. 
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2743 II. (■£5.J -p. E. IliaHA^ Cnoiubelands, Addleetone, for Thorasby Champion 
Belman 114.U. ijum June 27, 1908, bred by Earl Manvera, Thoresby iVrk, iS'ons. : 
s. Thoresby Champion 12611, ,1. Thuresby Bluebell lat 12534 by Highmoor 
^fikado 10433. 

I’uddington Hall, Chester, for Whitley Duke 2ad 
14544, born April 30, 1908, bred by the Reading Corporation, Manor Farm, Reading ; 
s. Dudley Lad 10800, d. Whitley Princess 11723 by Danesfleld Bowler 9050. 

2740 R. N. &, H. C.— Viscount Chetwynd, Wyndthorpe, Doncaster, for Conqueror. 

Class Z23,- Serkskire Soars, farrowed in 1910.^ [8 entries, none absent.] 

2749 1. (.;f 10 .)— Wilfred Bdcklet, Moundemere Manor, Basingstoke, for Oxford 
Viscount, hora Jan. 13, bred by the Hon. A. Holland Hibbert, Munden, Watford ; 

__ s, Munden Champion 12735, d. Lincoln Beauty 13217 by Munden Viscount 10885. 

2751 n. (il5.)— L. CDRRIE, Minley Manor, Famborough, for Dluiley Master 15096, born 
Jan. 18; 8, Compton Supreme 13989, d. Highmoor Tata 11812 by Highmoor 
Mikado 10433. 

2/;>3 III. (.£3.)— vy. V. Judd, Eastanton, Andover, for boar, born April 13, bred by the 
Herrison County Asylum Authorities, Dorchester ; s. Wallace 2nd 14397, d. High- 
clerc Hotly 13105 by Sailor Prince 11935. 

2(47 R. K. & H. O.-F. H. ANSTRUTHER GOUGH Calthorpe, Elvetham Hall, Winch- 
deld, for Elvetham Topper 2nd. 

Class 324. — Berkshire Boars, farrowed in 1911. [11 entries, none absent.] 

2764 I, (£!10.)— F. H, Jennings, Cockfield Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, for boar, born Jan. 
5 : s. Ourioso 14861, d. Hilary 14398 by James Iwt 13437. 

2(65 II. (■£5.)-S.AMUEL SANDAY, Puddington Hall. Chester, for boar, born Jan. 25 ; 
s. Whitley Duke 2nd 14544, d. Polegate Dorothy 13948 by Harold H. 10238. 

2(61 III, (A^3), & 2762 E. N. & H. C. — Julius a. Fricker, Suddon Grange, Wincauton, 
for boars, bom Jau. 5; i. Robert 14635, d, Suddon Belinda 12994 by Hightide F.B. 9373. 

Class 325. Be rtis/dre Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1907, 1908, or 1909. 

[11 entries, none absent.] 

11771 I. (£10.)— D. E. HiGHAM, Coombelands, Addlestone, fur Polegate Dulcimer 13650, 
born March 4, 1908, farrowed Jan. 2, bred by the Duchess of Devonshire, East- 
bourne : s. Harold H. 10238, d. Polegate Duke 9817 by Cecil Augustus 7756. 

2768 II. (£5.) — L. CURiUE, Minley Manor, Famborough, for Minley Prudence 13906, born 
May 17, 1908, farrowed Jan. 8 ; s. Highmoor Viscount 12721, d. Pearl of Minley 13460 
by Simpleton 11428. 

2769 III, (£3.)-L. CURRIE, for Motcombe Kitty 14628, born Jan, 3, 1909, farrowed Jan. 7. 
bred by N. Benj afield. Motcombe, Dorset : s. Dorset Edward 14007, d. Motcombe 
Berberry 12308 by Commander-in-Chief 10090. 

2(72 E. N. & H. C.— .T. Jefferson, WiUastou, Nantwich, for Crewe Eosehud. 

Class 326. — •Berksldre Sows, farrowed in 1910, [18 entries, 1 absent.] 

2792 I. (£10, & Champion.'^)— W. V. JUUD, Eastauton, Andover, for Eeform 15300, born 
June 3, bred by R. B. Vincent, Compton Valence. Dorcliesler; s. Wyndthorpe 
Canton 14224, d. Compton Fair Lady 14657 by Victor Rex 13990. 

2779 II. (£6.) — Wilfred Eugkley, Moundsmere Manor, Basingstoke, for Thorn 15044. 
bom March 2, bred by R. B. Vincent Compton Valence, Dorchefiter ; s. Sir Frank 
145.56, d. Compton Briar 12268 by Supreme Boy 9743. 

2793 III. (£3.)~Samtiet, Sanday, Puddington Hall, Chester, for Puddington Princess 
Royal 15409, born Feb- 2 ; s, Whitley Duke 2nd 14544, d. Polegate Dorothy 13948 by 
Harold H. 10238. 

27ii0 IV. (£2.)— J. Jefferson, Willaston, Nantwich, for Crewe Moss Rose 15560. bom 
Jmu. 4 ; s. Crewe Sensation 15140, d. Crewe Rosa 15016 by Whittlebury Duke 12606. 

2783 E. N. & H. C.— L. CURRIE, Minley Manor, Famborough, for Minley Goyerness, 

Class 327. — I'hree Berkshire Sews, farrowed i« 1911. 

[9 entries, 1 absent.] 

2803 I. (£10.)— Samuel sanday, Puddington Hall. Chester, for sows, born Jan. 25 ; 
Whitley Duke 2nd 14544. d. Polegate Dorothy 13948 by Harold H. 10238. 

2801 II. (£5.)— J. JEFFERSON, Willaston, Nantwich, for ^^owi?, horn Jan, 3; s. Crewe 
Sensation 15140, d. Crewe Rosebud 15557 by His Lordship 9337. 

2^>i2 in. -F. H. Jennings, Cockfleld Hall, Bury St, Edmunds, for sows, bom 
Jan. 2 and 5 ; ss. Bullion 14732 and Ourioso 14861, ds. Highclere Honesty 14011, Hilary 
14398 by Highclere Homo 12^59 and James 1st 13437. 

2797 R. N. & H. G.— Viscount Chetwvnd, Wyndthorpe, Doncaster. 

‘ ITiies given by the British Berkshire Society. 

Champion Prize of £.5 5s. given by the British Berkshire Society for the best Boar 

or Sow in Classes 323-326. 
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Award of Live Stock Prizes at Norwich^ 1911. 


[Uiil(*s<sotherwi!<e statotl, rauh prize [ininial named below was “brefn^y eshihitor."] 

Large Black Breed. 

ClasB -Large Black Boara, farrkmd in 1907, 1908, or 1909. 
[8eiU-ries, none absent.] 

2805 I. (;C10, & Champion. 0—TERAH F. HoolEY, Dry Dm y ton, Cambridge, for Drayton 
DiBappointment 3387, born July 20, liW9 ; s. Drayton Demon 4th 2353, </. Drayton 
Dainty 8tb 7148 hr/ Henley AchilloB 1999. 

2810 II. {i^5.) -STANLEY A. Stimpson, Manor House. Arminghall, Norwich, for Bixley 
None Such 3095, born March 0, 1909, bred by J.B, Dimmock, Shotford Hall. Noidolk : 
*, Cornwall Jim 3007, d. Henham Starkie Bee 5th 52828 by Borstal Blaek Hoy 1287. 

2804 III. {;e3.i KENNETH M. CLARK, Sudhourne Hall, Orford, Suffolk, for Sudbonrne 
Saint 2751. born March i, 1908 ; 5. Sudhotirne Brinoe 2307, d. Sudhourne Sarah A. 
4596 by Iford Baron 587. 

28(X) K. N. &, H. C.— Terah F. IIooley, for Drayton Valesman, 

Class 329. — Large Black Boar.^^ farroived i/i 1910.- 
[II entries, none absent.] 

3812 1. (£10, & E. N. for Champion. 1)— Kenneth M, Clark. Sudhourne Hall, Orford, 
Suffolk, for Sudhourne Top Hole 3.32,3, horn Jan. 3 ; Drayton Dodger 2iid 2,58,5, d. 
Sudhourne Toppin 8268 by Sudhourne Masterpiece 2.305. 

2815 II. (£5.1— THOMAS Goodchtld, Great Yeldhain Hall, Castle Hediiigbam, for 
Tarcowe Pride 3341, born Feb. 23 ; s. Pride of Tey 3537, ch Tartar Princess 41st 7134 by 
Trescowe Prince 657. 

2817 III. (£3.1— TEEAH F. Hooley, Dry Drayton, Cambridge, for Drayton Victor 
3307, born Feb. 23 ; s. Drayton Demon 4th 23.53, ci. Drayton Diadem ith 7680 by Heuley 
Achilles 1999. 

2820 R. N. & H. 0.— C. F. MAKEINER, Ha.sketun. Woodbridge, for Hasketon Royal 

George. 

CltBS 330. — Large Black Boars, farroived Di 1911. [18 entries, noue absent.] 

2828 I. (£10.)— Thomas GOODCHILD, Great Yeldham Hall, Castle Hediiigham, for boar, 
born Jau. 9 ; Ji, Bentley Budget 3035, d. Tartar Princess 38th 7128 by Trescowe 
Priuce K7. 

2839 11. (£5.)— THOMAS WAENE, Trevisquite Manor, St, Mabyii. Cornwall, for Trevis- 
quite Budget, bom Jan. 2 ; s. Trekelland Masterpiece 2267, d. Trevisquite Content 
4th 6934 i)y Trevisquite ConMonce 1203. 

2823 III, (£3,)— Kenneth M. Clark, Sudboume Hall, Orford. Suffolk, for boar, born 
Jan. 4 : s. Nigger 2597. d. Sudhourne Joker Ist 8208 by Sudboume M;i.sterpiece 2305. 
2836 IV. (£2.)— JOHN WARNE. Treveglos, St. Mabyn, Cornwall, tor boar, born Jan. 2:»: 

8- Sudboume Joek 3005, d, Trevegloa Lass 2nd 6220 by Trevisquite Confidence 1203. 
2825 R. N. & H. C.— F. G. S. Clerihew, Oaklands Park, Tolleshunt Knights, Witham. 

CluB 331, — Tjarge Black Breeding Saws, f arrowed in 1907, 1908, or 1909. 

[8 entries, 3 absent. ] 

2845 1. f£10, & R. N. for Champion.^)— C. F. Mahriner, HaBketon, AVoodbridge, for 
Hasketon Long Bess ISth 8638, born Jan. 27, 1909, farrowed Jan. 9; s. Lux Rex 1189. ci. 
Hasketon Long Bose 4th 41r56 by Black King 5'15. 

2844 II. (£5.)— Terah F, Hooley, Dry Drayton, Cambridge, for Drayton Lucky Girl 
8490, bora Jan. 31, 1909, farrowed Feb. u; s. Drayton Demon Ith 23.53, d. Stroud 
Miasie 3rd 6498 by Borstal Maaterpieee 841. 

2847 III. (£3.)— C. F. MarEINER. for Hasketon Long Lady 4th 7272, born Jan^ 7, 1907. 
farrowed Feb. 13 ; «. Lux Rex 1189, d. Long Lady 1808 by Launceston Duke 375. 

2816 R. N. k H. 0.— C. F. Marriner, for Hasketon Long Bess 19th. 

Class 332.— Black Sows, farrowed in 1910. [18 entries, 2 absent, j 

2849 I. (£10, & Champion. 3) -KENNETH M. Clark. Sudboume Hall, Oxford, Suffolk, 
for Sudboume Sadie 9410, born Jan. 3 : s. Nigger 2597, d. Sudboume Salad 7318 by 
Sudboume Surprise 1723. 

2859 11. (£5.)— 0. F. MAREINER, Hasketon, Woodbridge, for Hasketon Queen Mary 1st 
9266, bom Jan. 2 ; s. Hasketon Bodminson 13th 2149, d. Hasketon Polly Frith 2nd 78)2 
by Hasketon Black King 4th 1129. 

2865 III. (£^)— THOMAS WarNE, Trevisquite Manor, St. Mabyn. for Levelsides 962t.;. 
born Feb. 10. bred by G. James, Grampound Roiid, Cornwall; Wonder of tiic 
West 3017, d. Goodameavey Sunset 5076 by Coodameavey Cyclom; 1183. 


1 Champion Prize of £10 given by the Large Black Pig Society for the best Boar in 
Classes 32^330. 

» Prizes given by the Large Black Pig Society. 

» Silver Challenge Cup given by the Large Black Pig Society for the best Sow 
ClasseR 331 and 332. 
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Award of Ijire Stock Prizes at Isorwicli^ 1011. 


[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by* exhibitor."] 

U‘2.)~John Warnk, Treveplos, St, Mabyn, for Treveglos Godiya 2nd 957fi, 
born Jan. 10 : s. Leviathan 29S7, d. Treveglos Godiva 7968 fty Treveglos Fride 322]. 

2853 R. N. & H. C. — THOirAS Goodchild, for Tartar Princess 46th. 

Class 333. — Three Large Black Sows ^ farrowed in 1911. 

[12 entries, 2 absent!] 

286( 1. (,^10.)— Kknnetii M. Ci.ARK. Siulhuume Hall, Orford, Ruflolk, for sows, born 
Jan. 4 : Nigger 3507, d._Siidboiirne Jolly 1^032 Sud bourne Masterpiece 2H05. 

2878 II. , & 11. tVHITLEV, Primlcy Fann, Paignton, for sow.s, born Jan. 8 ; 

s. Tiptree 1st 393S, d. Brent 8;apphiri' G694 h]/ Corn wood King 1467, 

2871 III. (^3.)-Thomas Goodchild, Great Yeldham Hall, Castle Hedingham. for 
sows, born Jan. 7 and 9 ; s. Bentley Budget liOHo, d$. Tartar Priaces,s 36th 5978 and 

r. artar Princess 38th 7138 6y Trescowe Prince 657. 

2872 IV. (.^2.)— TETIAH F. HooLEY, Dry Drayton, Cambridge, for Drayton Faith 9722, 
Drayton Hope 9734, and Drayton Charity 9726, born Jan. 3 ; r. Henley Victor 2947. 
d. Marchioness 7tb 7580 The Prior 1 137. 

23<7 E. N. & H, C. THOMA.S Warne, for Trevisquite Toffy, TrevisquitB Souvenir, and 
Trevisquite Fair Maid. 

Lincolnsliire Curly-coated Breed. 

Class Lincolnshire Onrhj-coated Boars, farrowed in 1907, 1908, or 1909. 

[5 entries, 1 absent.] 

2882 I. (it 10 .) --Leo FOLD C. Harvey, aiding, for Londesborougfh Prince 1125, born 
Jan. 2, 1909. bred by the Earl of Landes borough, Blankney Hall. Lincoln ; «. JjondeB- 
borougli Emperor 895. d Lnndesborough Royal Duchess 2758 Ilavenhouse Top 
Score 465. 

2879 II. Henry C.audwell, Old Leake, Boston, for Midville Prince 2nd 1147, 
born Jan. 26, 1909 ; s. Midville Royal 829. d. Midville Queen 2792 hy Midville Bob 223, 

2883 III. (i’3.) H. F. Stennett. Gainsborougii, for Gainsborough's Masterpiece 449, 
bom Jan., 1907, bred by T, Ward & Son, Canington Grange; s. Midville Bob 223. 
d. Leadenbali Active 514 by Lcadenhall Toby 193. 

Class Li nrobis/ure Oarly-coated Boars, farrowed in 1910.* 

[7 entries, none absent.] 

2887 I. <£10, & R. H. for Champion. ^I-Henhy Gaud well, Old Leake, Boston, for 
51gir Spearman, burn Jan. 4, bred by D. Swanston, Gainsborough ; *. See Saw 651, 
d. .Bgir Sally 3414 by Gainsborough's Masterpiece 449. 

2889 n. (£5 .) —Leopold C, hara'ey, Spalding, for Marshland Magistrate, born in 
Feb., bred by H. G. Thorpe, Hemswell Grange, Lincoln ; s. TTemswell Midville lOM, 
(<■ Ruston's Choice 721 by Hemswcll King L51. 

2885 III. (£3, ) -William bray. East Keal, Spilsby, for Keal Wainileet, born in Jan,, 
bred by C. W. Tindall, Wainfleet : 6‘. Quadring Chestnut 83.5, d. St. Mary’s .5lh 3074 fry 
Quarringtun Conqueror .551- 

Class 336. — Lincolnshire Cnrly-coated Boars, far roweJt in 1911.^ 

[14 entrie.«<, 1 absent.] 

2898 I. (£10, & Champion.^) Leopold 0. Har\ ey, Spalding, for Marshland Dread- 
nought, born in Jan., bred by F, E. Bowser, Wigtoft. Boston ; s. Firsby Dreadnought, 
d. Wigtoft Rosebud 3228. i»y (Juadring Ash 539. 

'2894 II. (£5.)— Henry Caldwell. Old Leake, Boston, for Midville Chance, bom Jan. 

13 : s. .Egis Spearman, ti. Midville Green Girl by Londesborough Emperor 805. 

'2001 III, (£3.)-J. H. SMfTH. Firsby, Siiilsby. fbr boar, born Jan. 21; ,v. Baiimber 
_Deliance 971, <1. Firsby Bello i:i74 51/ Firsby Admiral 441. 

269,5 IV. (£2.)— H. J. COOKE, Postland, Crowland, Peterborough, for boar, born Jan. 14 ; 

s. Hoi beach Hero 2nd 120.3, d. Peterboro' Bess 4064 by Peter boro’ Boss 903. 

Class ^^l.—IJncolnshire Curlij-coated Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1907, 190S, 
ih‘ 190;). [12 entries, ihine ab.sent.] 

2913 I. (£10, & Champion.’) Leopold C. Harvey, Spalding, for Londeshorough Royal 
Duchess 2758. born Jan.. 1SI08, farrowed Feb. 2, bred by J. H. Smith, Firsby, Spilsby ; 
s. Havenhouso Top Score 46.5. d. Firsbv Amazon 288 by Seeping Kuight 287. 

2907 II. (£5.1— Henry CAUDWELt., Old Leake, Boston, for Midville Lilly 3264. born Jan. 
15, 1908. farrowed Feb, 11 ; s. Midville Keal 523, d. Midville Beauty 3rd 598 in/ Midville 
Cass well 221. 

' I'rizes given l)y the Liucolnshirc Curly-coated Pig Breeders’ Association. 

- Champion Prize of £5 fw. given by the Lincolnshire Curly-coated Pig Breeders’ 
.5''Suci!i.tion for the best Boar in Classes’ 3:!4-'336. 

•' Champinn Prize of 415 5* given bv the Lincolnshire Curly-coated Pig Bree<ierij‘ 
As>.ociaiion for the best Sow in Classes 337 and ‘338. 
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Award of Poultry Prizes at Norwich^ 1911 


[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named ttelow was “bred by exhibitor."] 

2908 III. (£i.) — Gbobge Freie, Tolethorpe House, Deeping St. Nichola,?, Spalding, for 
Deeping Pride 5th 2334, bom Sept., 1907, farrowed Jan. 10 ; a Crowlana Chief 39S). 
d. Deeping Pride 2nd 158 by Orowland Tom 39. 

2009 IV. (jC2.)— George Freir, for Deeping Pride 2Gth, bom March 10, 1909, farrowed 
Feb. 10 : s. Carrington Grange Cedric 797, d. Deeping Pride 5th 2334 by Orowland 
Chief 399, 

2916 R. N. & H. 0.— n. F. Stennett, Gainsborough, for Gainsborough’s Countess. 

Class 3ZB.—Li)ioolmhire Ciirly-aoattid Sows, farrowed i/i 1910. 

[n entries, I absent.] 

292,5 I. (£10, & R. K. for Champion. i>-Leopoed c. Harvey, Spalding, for Marshland 
Margaret, bom in Jaa, bred by C. E. Harris & Sons, Great Hale Fen, Heckington ; 
s. Elm Bod 925, i. Hale Alice 2nd 2008 by Halo Duke 127. 

2919 n. (£5.1— Frederick J. Caddweel, Old Leake, Boston, for Osborne Diana, horn 
Jan. 12, bred by Mowbray Bros., Gosberton, Spalding; s. Waplodc Curly 3rd 627, 
d. Osborne Cowslip 4(i.56 by Osborne Bacon 1175. 

2923 III. (£3.)— C. E. Harris & Sons, Great Hale Fen. Heckington, Lines., for Hale Jess 
12th, born Feb. 14 ; s. Firsby Dreadnought 1059, d. Hale Jess 2nd 2.509 la/ Hale Duko. 

2921 IV. (£2.)—John Cock, Western Hills, Spalding, for Wigtoft Curly Coat 5958, horn 
Feb. 3. bred by F. E. Bowser, Wigtoft, Boston ; g. Caythorpe (lurlv Coat 671, d. 
Wigtoft Rosebud 1st 3222 by Quadring Ash 539. 

2927 E. N. & H. C. -MRS. R. WATSON, Temple Bruer, Wellingore, for Temple Pink. 

Class 339. — 77iree Lincolmkiro Curly-cnatfi.d Sows, farrowed ia 1911. 

[9 entries, none absent.] 

2936 1. (£10.)— C. W. TINDAIX, Waindeet Hall. Lines., for bows, horn J.Tn. .5. bred by 
J. P. L. Hodson, Marsh Farm, Wainfleet ; s. Temple Friar 1309, d. Gibraltar Belle 5i)\ 
hy Firsby Commodore 735. 

2929 11. (£5.)— Henry Gaud well. Old Leake, Boston, for Miiville Pride 1st, 2iid, and 
8rd, born Jan. 3; s. Caythorpe Emperor, d. Midvillo Duchess llth by Midville 
Ro^-al 829. 

2933 ni. (£3.)— Leopold C. Harvey, Spalding, for sows, born in Jan. ; ». Londcs- 
borougb Prince 1125, d. Marshland Martha hy Postland Charlie 1183, 

2932 E. N. k H. C.— George Godson, Asgarby, Heckington. Lines. 


POULTRY. 

By "Cock,” “Hen,” “Drake,” “Duck," "Gander," and “Goose," are meant birds hatched 
previous to January 1, 1911; and by “Cockerel," “Pullet," “Young Drake," and 
“Duckling,” are meant birds hatched in 1911, previous to June 1. 

ClaRB 340. — Old fJnglixk Game Spangled Cocks. [7 entries, none absent.] 

6 I. (30s.), &4 II. (20 s.)-Walter Firth. Read. Blackburn. 

7 III- OOs.)— M urray Lindner, Ham Court Poultry Farm, Charlton Kings, ( bel- 

tenham. 

•3 R. K. k H. 0.— Miss R B, BABCOCK, Rimington, Clitheroe. 

Class 341. — Old English Game Spangled Hens. [5 entries, none absent.] 

8 I. (30^.), & 12 E. N. k H. 0.— WALTER Firth. Read, Blackburn. 

10 11. (20i(.)-W. & J. H. keys. West Vi lie, Facit, Rochdale. 

11 111. (iOs.)— M rs. T. T. Robinson, Blennerh asset, Carlisle. 

Class 342, — Old Knglish Game Black-Red (bckx. [11 entries, 1 absent.] 

17 1. (30s.) -W. & J. H. Heys, West Ville, Facit, Rochdale. 

15 11. (20s.), & 18 III. (10s.)— W alter firth, Read, Blackburn. 

19 R. N. k H. C.— C^HARLBS Nicholson, Great Clifton, Workington. 

Class 343. — Old English Game Clay or Wheaton Hens. 

[9 entries, none ab.^ent.] 

27 I. (30s.)— T. C. HEATH, Keele, Newcastle, Staffs. 

28 II, (20s.)-W. it J. H. HKTS, West Ville. Facit, Rochdale, 

31 III. (10*.)— Mrs. T. T. Robinson, BlenncThasser, Carlisle. 

21 R. N. & H. C.— Miss R. B, Babcock, Rimington, Clitheroe, 

1 Champion Prize of £5 5s. given by the Lincolnsliire Uuily-coated Jbg Brerdr,-' 
,'VsRociation for the best Sow in Classes 337 and 338, 
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Class 344 . — Old English Game Coch\ antj ifthcc ndvar, 

[12 entries, none absent.] 

:i7 I. (30*.)— w. iSc J, H, HBYS. WLvst ViJJe, Facit, Bochdale. 

:i(i II. (20.'f.i-T. 0. Heath, Keele, Newcastle, Staffs, 

•i« III. (Ife)— JAMES R, CKOMP'roN, SranilleHome House. Bury, 
fi E. N. & H. C.— Mrs. T. T. Robinson, BlennerlmsBet, Carlisle. 

Class 345.— Old E/u/lLdi Game Ilem., any other (vlmr. 

[9 entries, 2 absent.] 

fii I. {30.'‘,) -Mbs. T. T. Robinson, Bienne rh asset, C.arlisle. 

4.' II. (20ii.)- MISS R. B. BABCOCK, Rimington, Clitheroe. 

III, (i0«.>— T, C. Heath, Keele, Newcastle, Staffs. 

.'•1 E. N, & H. C.— A. Falknek Nicholson, Highfleld Hall, I-eelc. 

Class 34%.— Old English Game Cocherels, any mlour. 

[7 entries, none absent.] 

t’O •!. ft 56 II. (20 «.)— Walter Firth, Read, Blackburn. 

65 III. (10s.)— Miss R, B. Babcock, Rimingtun, Clitheroe. 

.58 R. N, & H. c.— Lambert brothers. East View, Silsiden. 

Class 347. — Old English Game Pullets, any colour. [11 entries, I absent.] 
f!4 1. (30s.), (t 08 II. (20 «,)— Walter Firth, Read, Blackburn, 

67 III. (10s.)— A. Falkneb Nicholson, Highfleld Hall, Leek, 

66 R. N. & H. 0.— J. E, D. MOYSEY, Venton, Totnes. 

Class 348. — Indian Game Cocks or Cockerels, [10 entries, 1 absent,] 

78 I. (30s.) -W. & J. H. Heys, West Vi lie, Facit, Rochdale. 

7") II. (2()s.)— WALTER Firth, Read. Blackburn. 

74 III. (10s,)— COOPER Cooper & Co., The Beeches, Warren Road, Chingl'ord. 

72 R. N. & H. C, -WILLIAM Brent, Clampit, Callington. 

Class 349. — Imliati Game Hens or Pullets. ['.) entri(^s, 1 absent.] 

86 I. (30s.)— W.\.LTER Firth. Read, Blackburn. 

8si II. (20s.)— W. & J. H. Heys. West Ville, Facit, Rochdale. 

*(3 III. (Ifls.)-WILUAM BRENT, Clampit, Callington. 

85 R. N. & H. C. -COOPER COOPER & CO„ The Beeches, Warren Road, Chitigl'oitl. 


Class 350,— Game Cods or Cocltereh, any colour. 

[2 entries.] 

01 I. (30s.), ft 02 II. (20^,)— Walter Firth, Read, Blackburn. 

Class 351. — Modern. Game Hens or Pullets, any colour. 

[2 entries.] 

61 I. (30.^-), ft 93 11. (20s.)— WALTER Firth, Read, Blackburn, 

Class 352 . — Black Sumatra Game Cocks or Cockerels. 

[14 entries, 1 absent.] 

iin I. (30s., & Champion 1), & 100 E. N. & H. C.-F. R. E.\T0N, Cleveland House, Eaton, 
Norwich. 

Iii5 II. (20.';.)— THE HEV. T. W. STURGBS. Marstriu Vicarnge, Northwich. 

1*7 III. (lO(J.)-J. w. Herbert, Trcvirlna, Silchestor, Heading. 


Class 353. Blaclt Sumatra Game Hens or IHilleis. 
m entries. 2 absent.] 

1(0 I. (30s„ & Champion, a )—F. R. Eaton. Clewland House, Eaton, Norwich. 

115 II. (20«.) -F. R. ^(TEPHENS, 11 West Park Terrace, Crown Hill, Devon, 

116 HI. (10fi.)—THE REV. T. W. STURGES, Marston Vicarage, Northwich. 
ns* E. N. & H. G.— A. F. WOOTTBN, Croft House, Epsom. 


Class 354. -Lang ska n Cocks or Cocker eU. [7 entries, 1 absent.] 
L6 I. (30 a)— Harry Wallis. Northend, Warley, Brentwood. 

120 II. ('20s.)— H. AltY. Vine Cottage, Pilling. Garstang. 

11(5 HI. (IQs.)-R. 0. RIDLEY, Docking Hall, King's Lynn, 

L'l R.N. & H. C.— MJSS R. B. BAECOC^K, Rimington, Clitheroe. 


Class 3l>h.— TM.ngshaii Hem or PidleG. [9 entries, 1 absent.] 
bh' L (30s,)-J. vv. WALKER, Norman stead, Hoiiley-on-Thamea. 

128 II. (20k. ) -J. E, GILLOTT, 21 Edward Street. East Kirkby, Notts. 

i:i;t in (10 k > A 13,5 R. N. k H. C.— HARRY WALLIS, Northend, Warley. Brent wood. 


* Silver Medal given through the Black Su)natra Club for the best Cock or Cockerel 
Sdve/Medal given through the Black Sumatra Club for the best Hen or Pullet in 

bliHv 353. 
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Class 356. Plt/movik Rvck Burred Cocks, [11 entries, 2 absent.] 

137 I. (SOsJ—T. J. ANDREW, Tettaridge Farm, Launceston. 

142 II, (205.)— R. flARLiCK, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

U6 HI. (10«.) -Wiud.4.M Thornton, East View, Pilling, Garstang. 

140 E. N. & H. C. -J. Marsden Chandler. Dale Hank, Cobden Road, Ohcsierliekl. 
Class 251 .—Plyoio'uth Rock Barred Hens, [o entries, none absent.] 

147 I. (30s.)— T. J. ANDREW. Tettaridge Farm. La uneestou, 

148 II. (20x.)-J. Marsden chandler, Dale Bank, Cobden Road.Clu'4erf!eld. 

Class Plymouth Ruck Barred Cocke. reh, [13 entries, 2 absent.] 

157 I. (30s.)— R. GakliCK, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

153 11. (20i.)“James Bateman. Milnthorpe 

154 III, UOs.)— M iss Burrow, Buck stone House, Carnforfb. 

1(53 E. N. & H. c.- WILLIAM SLATER, Greenlot, Ciifon. Laneasier. 

Glass Zf>2.^Plyfuouth Rock Barred Pullets, [13 entries, 3 absent.] 

175 I. (30s.)— W illiam slater, Givciilot:, Calun, Laneaster. 

172 II. (20s.)— L ord Leith of Fy.VIE, Fyvie Castle. Aberdeensbiro. 

1(58 III. (10s.)— J. MAR8DBN CHANDLER, Dale Bank, Cobden Road, Chesterlield. 

173 E. N. & H. C.— R. MAKINSON, Fast View, Wk^nnington, Lancs. 

Class 360 .— Roch Cocks, any other colour, [10 entries, 2 absent,] 

178 I. (SOs.)— B olton Model Poultry Farm, West ho ugh ten. Bolton. 

179 II, (20s.)— J. MARSDEN Chandler, Dale Bank. Cubdcii Road, Cbesti'dleld. 

185 III. (10s. ) -CHARLES TUELLUSSON.Brods worth Poultry Farm, Doncaster. 

186 E. N. & H. 0 .— George E. Gush, Thackham, Winchlield, 

Class 2^1.~Ply mouth Rock Uens, any other adour. [!1 entries, none absent.] 
190 I. t30s.)-J. MARSDEN CHANDLER, Dale Bank, Cobdeu Hoad. Chcstcrlield, 

189 IL (20s.)— J ames Bateman, Milnthorpe. 

196 III. (10s.)— CHARLES THELLUSSON, Brudnworth Poultry Farm, Doncaster, 

188 E, N. & H. C.— Thomas Abbot, Wyraoudham. 

Class 362. — Plymouth Rork Corkerels, any other rohnir. [12 entries, 2 absenr. ^ 
206 I. (30s,) --W illiam slater, Greenlot. Caton, Lancaster. 

202 II. (20s .) -lord Leith of FYVIE, F-vvic Castle, Ahcrdecnstiiiv. 

200 III. (10s.)— M rs. SILVERBERQ Hayward, The Grove, Groat Bookbam. 

205 E. N. & H. 0.— CHARLES THELLUSSON, Brods worth Poultry Farm. Doncaster. 
Class 262. — Plymouth Rock Pullets, any other colour. [Iti entries, none absent.] 
215 I. (30s.)— H eebekt SpBNSLEY, Oaks Farm. Menston. Leeds. 

211 II. (20s.)— C. H. Horn, Buckland House, Wellington, Somerset. 

213 III. (10s.)— SALVATION ARMY COLONY POULTRY FARM, Iladldgli. Ksscx. 

214 E. N. & H. 0.— WILLIAM Slater, Greenlot, Caton, Lauea-ler. 

Class 26^.— Cold or Silver Laced WyundoLte Cocks. [C entries, 1 absent.] 
224 I. (30s.), & 220 HI. (10s.)— O. F. Bates, Harlow Farm, Harrogate. 

222 il. <20 «.)— Tom H. Furness, Carlton House, Chesterlield 

223 R. K. k II. C.— T. C. Pinnkjbr, The Walnuts, Westbnry, Wilts. 

Class 26^.— Gold or SU'cer Laced Wyandotte Ileois. [!) entries, 1 absent.] 
22.5 1. (30s.)— O. F. Bates, Harlow Farm, Harrogate. 

226 II. (20«.)— A. J. Brook, 19 St. Peter's Street. Canterbury. 

230 III. (10s.)— C. E. PiOKLES, KaydeLd House, Earby, Colne. 

229 E. E. & H. C.— Peruy PeRcmyal, Manor House, Beirow, Riirnlium. 

Class 266.— Gold or Silver Laced Wyandotte Cockerels, [3 entries.] 

234 I. (30s.)— 0. F. BATES, Harlow Farm, Harrogate. 

235 11. (20s.)— .A. J. BROCK, 19 St. Peter's! Street, Cantru'bury. 

236 HI. (10s.)— T om H. Furness, Carlton House. Chesterlield, 

Class 367. — Gold or Silver Laced Wyandotte Pullets. [1 u ent.rie.s, 1 absent.) 
239 1. (30*.)-TOM H. Furness, Carlton House, Chfstertield. 

237 IL (20if.)— O. F. BATES, Harlow Farm. Ha rrogate. 

244 III. (IDs.) -LT.- Col. F. D. ROBINSON, Clitheroc Castle, Clitheroe. 

246 R, JT. k H. C,— Herbert SpBNSLBY, Oaks Farm, Menston, Leeds. 

Class 368. — White Wyandotte Cocks. [22 entries, 3 absent.] 

254 I, (31)1 .)— Tom H. Furness, Carlton House, Chesterfield. 

248 II. (20s.)-bolton Model Poultry Farm, Wjfstimughion, Boitun. 

252 III. (10s.)— T he Countess of Derby, Cowortb Park, Sunningdale, Ascot. 

247 R. N. & H. C.— Thomas Abbot, Wymondliam. 
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Class 369 .— Wyandotte Hois, [U entries, 3 abeent.] 

'212 I. i30s.)— T om H. Ftttiness, Carlton Ilouse, Chesterfield. 

270 II. (205.)— Tee Countess of Derry, Co worth Park, Sunningdale, Ascot. 

277 III. (lO.'j.)— M iss L, E. Muriiay, Cronk. Pnagh, ■Ramsey. Isle of Man. 

279 R. K. & H. C.-H. Nanc.\Rrow. 10 Quay Street, Truro. 

Class 370.— ir/iiie Wyandotte Cooltcreh, [20 entries, o absent.] 

291 L (805.)-Tom H. Furness, Carlton House, (^hesterJield. 

301 II. (20s.) -Charles Thet.lussox, Brodsworth Poultry Farm. Doncaster. 

302 III. (lOs.) -John Wharton. Iloneycott Farm, Hawes. Yorks. 

207 E. N. k H. C.-J. E. D. MoYSEy, Venton, Totnes. 

Class 871. — White Wyandotte PuUets, [23 entries, 3 absent.] 

321 I. (305.)-JOHN Wharton, HoneycottFarm. Hawes, Yorks. 

312 II. (20s.)-Tom n. F urness, Carlton House, Chesterfield.^' 

303 III. (10s.)— M atthew Bell, Mansion House, Escriek, York. 

323 R. N. & H. C. Charles Thkllu.SSON. Brodsworth Poullry Farm, Doncaster. 

Glass 2!12.~Bla(;k Wyandotte Coclta. [Id entries, none absent,] 

337 I. (305.)— Bert Xirkman. Aslifiekl, Broughton, Preston. 

328 II. (20s.) — T om 11. Furness, Carlton House, Chesterfield. 

336 III. (105.) -T. C. He.ATH, Keele, Newcastle, Staffs. 

338 R. N. & H. C. J. Carlton Hunting, The Daybird Farm. Prestwooil, Great 
Missenden. 

Class 373 . — Black Wyandotte [18 cntric.s, 2 absent.] 

344 I. (SO.!!.)— Bolton Model Poultry Farm, Westhoughton, Bolton. 

351 II. (20.5.)— T. 0. Heath. Keele. Newcasi le, SlalTs. 

.H42 III. (105.)— Miss B. B. Baecock, liiiuington, Chtheroe. 

350 R. N, & H, C.— J. F. Lyon, Market Weigh ton. 

Class 374. — Black Wytindatte Coclwreh, [10 entries, 2 absent, ] 

367 I, (305.) -Mi SSL. F. MURRAY, Crouk, lluagh, Ramsev. Isle of Man. 

3.59 II. (20.5.)— Alfred BTROH. hidge Farm, Sefton, near iiverpool. 

362 III. (10s.)— T om H. Furness, Carlton House, C lies terii eld. 

^36,8 E, N . & H. C. T. ORR-DICKSON, Little Clandeboye, Newtownards. 

Class 375. Black W'yandoffe Pullet x. [11 entries, 1 absent.] 

369 I. (305,)— Alfred Birch. Ed^^e Farm. Sefton. near Liverpool. 

:!76 II. (205.)— T- C, Heath. Keele, Newcastle, Staffs. 

372 HI. (10.5.) -Dr, WALTER E. COOLER, East Harling. 

371 R. N. k H. C. — Miss CH.^MCIOX, Heatlier TTall, .ysbliy-de-ta-Zouch. 

Glass 376. -Partridye W’'yandotte Cocks or t\>cherelx, 

[(> entries, none absent.] 

381 I. (305.) -John Wharton, Hour'yeott Farm, Hawes, Y'orks. 

379 II. (20.5. >— Thomas ^IITCHELL. 7 Tyne Street, Parkwood Bottom, Keighley. 

383 III. (105.'i — PI. A'eo. 42 Princes Road. Rennford, 

378 E. N. & H. C. - Hugh Gunn, Drymeadow Farm. lunsworth, Gloucester, 

Class 377 . — Partridge Wyaadotte or Pullets, [a entries, none absent.] 
388 I, (30,v.) A- 386 II. (20.s.) -HoI3ERt ^YR]G{TL’. Mayfield. Keighley, 

387 HI. (105.). A 3.8 1 R. N, k H. C.— Hugh Gunn, Drymeadow Farm, Innswortb. 

Class yi%,—Columl>ian Wyandotte f'twk.s nr Cockerels. [17 entries. 2 absent.] 
ri4 I. (305,) -HuueR'L' WRlGlil. Alay field. Keighley. 

’itri IL (gOs.), A -m R. N. & H. C. - Tom Welch, Chinley. Derbyshire. 

4(X) III. (10s.)--,T. T. KITCHEN, Forest View Poultry Farm. Barrow-on-Soar. 

Class -Coin nihian W^yandotte Hens or Pullets. [12 entries, 2 absent.] 

tl4 I. (30*.). A Jlilll. (105.)-ROY S. Thorp, Daisymere, Fairfield. Buxton. 

198 II. (205.)— William HougEo, Outlands Farm, Weybridge. 
k'7 R. N. & H. G.— J. Thorp Hincks, 4 Friar Lane, Leicester. 

Class 380. -Bine Wljondotte Cocks or Cockerds. [5 entries, 1 absent.] 

418 I. (305.)-Harry C. Ar'dron. The Fosse. Svston. Leicester. 

119 II. (205.)- -Bolton Model Poultry F.arm. Westhoughton, Bolton. 

121.) III. (10.5.) -ARTHUR .T. GoiNHL Bi'd Hill l■antl, S\va.nnington, Leicester. 

•i22 R. N. & H. C.-J AMES 'ruRNJ'iR, Poultry Yai'ds, Btuitham. Yorks. 

Class -Blue Wyandotte liens or Pullets. [8 entries, 2 absent.] 

128 I. (30i'.) A 430 II. (20fi.)— J ohn \VhaRTOX, Honeyentt Farm, Hawes, Yorks. 

323 III, (lOs.) -James Batteksby, Leghorn House, Westminster Road, Morecambe. 

‘12i> E. N. & H. C.-Miss CHAMPION. Heather Hall. Ashby-deda-Zouch. 
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Clasi ^SH.—Wyanddtf. Cocks or Cockerels, any other variety. 

[6 entries, none absent] 

436 I. (30«.)— JOHN WHABTON, Honeycott Farm, Hawes, Yorks. 

432 II. (20s.)— T om H. Furness, Carlton House, Gb ester field. 

4.31 III. (10s.)— Thomas Charlton, Thorntrec Cottage, Woodside, Ryton-on-Tyne, 

435 E. N. & H. C.-J. 0. Tate, The Villa, Bnlmer, Tort, 

Class 383. — Wyandotte ffefts or Pullets, any other variety, ft entries.] 

4.38 I. (30s.)— T om H, Furness, Carlton House, OheHterfleld. 

441) II. (20s.)— J ohn Wharton. Honeycott Farm, Hawes. Yorks. 

437 III. (lO.s.) -Thomas Charlton, Thomtree Cottage, Woodside, Ryton-on-Tync. 

433 R. N. & H. C.— Miss L. F. Murr.AY, Cronk, Rnagh, Ramsey. Isle of Man. 

Class 384. — Buf Orpington Cocks. [22 entries, 1 absent.] 

444 I. (30«.)— William H. Cook, Model Poultry Farm, St. Paul’s Cray. 

4.58 II. (20i.)— L ord Rothschild, Tring Park. Herts. 

446 III. (10s.)— ENTWISTLE BROTHERS, Westhoughton, Bolton. 

455 E. N. & H. C.— George H. Procter, Flass House, Durham. 

Class 385. — Buff Orpington Hens. [14 entries, 4 absent.] 

463 I. (30.<f )— Thomas abbot, Wymondham. 

465 II. (20s )— BOLTON MODEL POULTRY FARM, Westhougton, Bolton, 

467 111, (10s.)— WILLIAM H. COOK, Model Poultry Farm, St. Paul’s Cray. 

466 E. N. & H. 0.— MISS S. CARET, Toynton Rectory, Spilsby. 

Class 386. — Buff Orpington Cockerels, [26 entries, 4 absent.] 

497 I. (50s.)— w. RICHARDSON, Northlands, Horsham. 

479 II. (2flv.) -BOLTON MODEL POULTRY FARM, Westhoughton. Bolfon. 

501 III. (10s.) - Stanley WillLAMS. ll Springlleld. Upper Clapton, N.E. 

482 E. N. & H. C.— J. W. P. Cussons, Grove House. South Kilvington, Thirsk. 

Class 387.— i/w/f Orpington Pullets. [32 entries, 3 absent.] 

511 I. (30s.), & .505 E. U. & H. 0.— Bolton Model Poultry farm. Westhonghiou. 

507 II. (20s.) -Thomas ABDOT, Wymondham. 

514 III. CIOs.)— J. W. P. CUSSONS, Grove House, South Kilvington. Thirsk. 

Class 388, — White. Orpington Cocks, [13 entries, 3 absent.] 

.542 1. (SOff.), & 545 II. (20*.)— MURRAY LINDNER, Ham Court Poirltry Farm, Charlton 
Kings, Cheltenham. 

546 HI. (10».)— CHARLES THELLUSSON, Brodsworth Poultry Farm. Doneaster. 

538 E. N.'& H. C.— William H. Cook, Model Poultry Farm, St. Paul’s Cray. 

Class 389.— Orpington Hens. [17 entries, 4 absent.] 

«5i)7 I. (30-?.), & .554 II. (20s.)— M iss S. Carey, Toynton Rectory, Spilsby. 

559 III. (IOa)— M. Lindner, Ham Court Poultry Farm, Chariton Kings, Cheltenham. 
562 R. N. & H. 0.— S. J. L. SLACK. Fast Hardwick. Pontefract. 

Class 390. — White Orpington Cockerels. [80 entries, H absent.] 

591 I, (30>;.')— Charles Thellusson, Brodsworth Poultry Parm, Doncaster. 

587 n. (20 a)— W. Richardson, Northlands, Horsham. 

594 in. (10«.)-HcrBERT 5VRIGHT, Mayfield, Keighley. 

565 B. N. & H. G.— Bolton Model Poultry Farm, Westhoughton. Bolton. 

Class 391. — White Orpington Pullets. [8.1 entries, 6 absent.] 

616 I. (30s.)— W.RICHARD.SON, Northlands, Horsham. 

623 II. (^s.)“Gharlbs Thellusson, Brodsworth Poultry Farm. Doncaster. 

601 III. (10s.)— Frank Clifton, Oakfleld, Cbcadle Hulmc, Stoekiwrt. 

61.3 E. N. & H. 0.— Rev. J. B. Nodder, Ashover Rectory, Ohesterflold. 

Class 392, -Black Orpington Cocks. [26 entries, 2 absent.] 

649 I, (30s.), & 653 S. N. & H. C.— J. 0. SHANKS. Stetchworth, Newmarket. 

638 II. {20s.)— Art. 0. Gilbert, Swan ley Poultry Farm Co„ Ltd., Wilmington, Kent. 
642 III. (10s.) TENNYSON FAWKES. Leona rtl Stanley. Stonehou^ie. 

Glass 393. — Black Orpington Hens. [8 entries, 1 absent.] 

661 I. {30s.)-T. C, PiNNKJKR, The Walnuts, Westbury, Wilts. 

659 II. (208.) -George K.Gush, Thackham, Winchfleld. 

658 III. (IOa) -art. C. Gilbert, Swanley Poultry Farm Oo„ Ltd,, Wilraiiiglon, Ken), 
Class 394. — Black Orpington Cockerels. [(> entries, 1 absent.] 

666 I. (30i.)— M r. Powell, Orpington Poultry Farm, Orpington, Kent. 

662 II. (21)8.)— G. M, BARTLET, Northlands. Horsham, 

667 III. (IDs.)— T. J. STABLES, Burton, Westmorland. 
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Class 395. — Black Orpington Pullets. [3 entries, none absent.] 

fi70 I. (30s.)— T. J. Stables, Burton, Westmorland. 
m II. (20«.) - H. DYER, Heronsgate, Chorley Wood. 

Class 396 . — iSjkzngled Orpington Coch or Cochereh. [4 entries, none absent.] 
f't2 I. (30i'.)— C apt. Max De Bathe, Hartley Court, Reading. 

II. (20s.)-ART. C. gilbert, Swanley Poultry Farm Co., Ltd., Wilmington. Kent, 
it/l III. (10s.)— William H. Cook, Model Poultry Farm, St. Paul’s Cray, 

Class 397. — Spangled Orpington Hens or Pallets, [fi entries, none absent.] 

PHO I. (30s.), & 67B R. N. & H. C.- Capt, Max de Bathe, Hartley Court, Reading. 

675 II. (20s.)— W illiam H. Cook, Model Poultry Farm, St. Paul’s Crav. 

PTO III. (Ids.)— H arry Wallis, Xorthend, Warley, Brentwood. 

Class Orpington Cocks or Cockerel, s^ ang other colonr. 

[7 entries, none absent,] 

631 I, (SO.?.) - WiLLLYM H. Cook, Model Poultry Farm, St. Pavil's Cray. 

P82 II. (20«.). & (18(i III. (10s.)— Capt. max de Bathe, Hartley Court, Reading. 

683 E. N. & H. C.-Akt. C, Gilbert, Swanley Poultry Farm Co., Ltd., Wilmington, Kent. 

Class 399, — Orpington llois or Pullets, any other colour. 

[(1 entries, none absent,] 

ii('3 1. (30 k.), a 690 n. < 20 k.)— Art. C. Gilbert, Swanley Poultry Farm Co., Ltd., Wil- 
mington, Kent. 

t'‘93 III, (10s.)— W illiam H. Cook, Model Poultry Farm, St, Paul’s Cray. 

Class 400. — Minorca Cocks or Cockerels. [7 entries, none absent.] 

694 I. <30s.)— WILLIAM H. CoOK, Model Poultry Farm, St. Paul’s Cray. 

(195 II. (20s.)— T he Cohntess of Derby. Co worth Park, Sunningdaie, Ascot. 

7(10 III, (10s.), A 696 R. N. & H, C.— W. FiSHER. 86 High Street, Highgate. 

Class 401. — Minorca Hem or Pullets. [9 entries, 2 absent,] 

7i'3 I. (30s.)-Tennyson Fawkes. Leonard Stanley, Stunehouse. 

7(^ II. {20k.) S. K. Parker, 466 Bloswich Road, Leamore, Walsall. 

7(12 III, (lOfi.)— The Countess of Derby, Co worth Park, Sunningdaie, Ascot. 

707 E. N. & H. 0.— Edgar a. Howe, Stoke-by-Mayland, Colchester. 

Class 402. — White Leghorn Cocks or Cockerels. [4 entries, 1 absent,] 

712 I. (30s.)— J. liEADER A SON, Leghorn House, Escrick. York- 
711 II. (20k.)-C. W. Kbi.lock, Highfields, Audlein. 

713 III. (lOs.)— Victoria Memorial Poultry Farm. Berkermet, CnmbeTiand. 

Class 403.— Leghorn Hem or Pullets. [Gentries, 1 absimi.] 

714 1. (30s.}-DOBSON BROTHERS, Ribby Road, Kirkham. 

72(i II. (20s.)— V ictoria Memorial poultry farm, Beckennet, Cumberland. 

716 III. (10k.)— McCAUTHBY a Morton, Dobieland Farm, Darvel. 

717 R, N. & H. C.— Frank NEAVE, Ling wood, Norwich. 

iQ^.—Bro ion Leghorn Cocks or Cockerels. [6 entries, 2 absent.] 

728 I, (30s,) -A. WiDD, Leghorn House. Earle stow n, Lancs. 

725 II. (20s.)— W. O, STAN BURY, Haddon House. Paignton. 

723 III. (10s.)— ARTHUR E. Argyle, y 5 Lea Road, Southall. 

7K7 R. K. & H. C. -H. J. Tier, The Dairy, Ems worth. 

Class 405, — Brown Le,ghorn Hens or Pullets. [0 entries, 1 absent.] 

720 I, i30k.)— Walter Butcher, Broadholme, Belper. 

7,33 II. (20s.)— N ichol.\s Rossall, Gorton's Farm, Withnrll. Chorley. 

7H( III. (10s, ) L, C. Vereey, The Warren, Oxahott. 

731 R. N. & H G.— George a, HOIMES, Cottiugley Grange, Cottin^dey, Hingloy. 

Glass 406.— Tjeghorn Cocks or Cockerels. [6 entries, none absent.] 

735 I. (30.S.)— ABBOTT A ANDERSON, Alexandra Poultry Farm, Sunluiry. 

'38 II. (20k.)— Bert Ktrkman, Ash field, Broughton, Pre-ton. 

1 39 III, (lOs.)— George Melsom. 11 HaUacre Road, Han web, 

'37 R, N. & H. C.-Smith Harrison, Rings Cottage, Colne. 

Class Mil. —Black Leghorn Hem or Pullets, [7 entries, 1 absent.] 

742 I. (30k.X & 746 III, (10k.)— Smith Harrison, Rings Cottage, Colne, 

'P II. (20s.)— ROBERT Edwards, 15 Beech street, Bacup. 

R, N, & H. 0.— Bert KIRKMAN, Ashfleld, Broughton, Preston. 
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CUbb 408 . — LegJwrn Cocks or Cockerels^ any other colour. 

[4 entries, I absent.] 

750 I, {30«.)— A. B. Pish, Holme Mead, Hiilton. Brest on. 

749 n. (30.i.)-J. Fairhurst. Holmes Cottage, Temple Hoad, Ha Hi well Bolton. 

751 III. ( 10s, ) -MRS. VERHEY, The Warren, Oxshott. 


Class 409. — Leghorn liens or Pullets., any other colour. 

[7 entries, none absent.] 

753 I. (30s.)-BOLTON Modex roDLTRY FARM, Wpsthoughton, Bolton. 

7.5tl II. (SOs.)— A- R. Fisn, Holme Mead. Hutton, Preston. 

755 III. (10s.) -J. Fairhurst, Holmes Ooltagc. Temple Boacl, Hal li well, Bolton, 

757 fi. N. & H. C.-MRS. VerRBY, The Warren, Oxshott. 

Class 410. — Silver Grey Dorhing Cocks or Cockerels. [3 entries.] 

759 I. (30a)— C harles Aitkenhead, Stud Farm, Seaham Harbour. 

761 II, {20s.), A 760 HI. (lO-s)— ARTHUR C, MAJOR, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. 

Class ^ll.Silrer Greg Dorking Hens or Pullets. [2 entries.] 

763 I. (30s.). & 762 II. (20s,)-Arthur C. Major, Ditton, Langley. ' 

Class 412, — Coloured Dorking Cocks or Cockerels. [1 entries, none abseiil. i 
765 I. (30s.)— T he Countess of Dehry, Coworth Park, Sunningdale, Ascot. 

767 II. (20*.)— Geor(je II. Procter, Flass House. Dui^am, 

^64 III, (10s.)— C harles Aitkenhead, Stud Farm, Seaham Harbour. 

Class 413. — ColQ^lred' Dorking Hens or Pulleh, [6 eiitjtes, none iibsenf,] 

772 I, f 30s.) -A rthur C. Major. Ditton, Langley. 

770 II. (20s.) -C harles aitkenhead, Stud Farm, Seaham Har'noiir. 

769 III, (IOs.)-The Countess of derby, Ooworth Park, Sunningdale, As(«ot. 

773 E. N. & H. c. GEOROE II. Procter, Plass House, Durham. 


Class 414. — Red S7i,!tsex Cocks. [9 entries, 1 absent.] 

783 I. (30s.)-Fbank H. Wheeler, Bridge House, Marden, Kent, 

776 II. {21)s.)-E. T. B, COPPARD. The Glen. Maytield, Sussex, 

775 III. (10*.)— E. W. A J. E. BUNNEY, Barcombe, Sussex. 

781 E. N. & H. C.— A. Spark, Maynard Green, Horoh.am Road, Sussex. 

Class 415 . — Red Sussex Hens. [10 entries, 1 absent.] 

783 I. (30s.. &. Champion^). & 787 II. (20?.)— John Baily A Son, Heathlield Poultry 
Farm. Heathfleld. Sussex. 

790 III. (10.?.) - Lord Rothschu.!), Tring Park, Herts. 

786 B. N. & H. C.— G. Ews.'tN, Glyude, Lewes. 


Class 416 ,— Sussex Cockerels. [6 cnlrica. none absent.] 

793 I. (3fls.). A 797 II. (20?.)— JOHN BAILY A SON, Heathfleld Poultry Farm. Heathtield, 
796 III. (lO'.l. & 798 fi. K. & H. G.-LORD ROTHSCHILD, Tring Park, Herts. 


Class 417. Red Sussex Pullet x. [7 enlrias, 1 absent.] 

799 I. <,3{)s.), & 804 III. (lOs.)-J. B.MLY A SON, Heathfleld Poultry Farm, Heathfleld. 
801 II. (20 r.)-E. T. B. Copparu. The Glen. Mavfleld. 


Class 418. — Light Sussex Corks. [(» entries, none absent.] 
808 I. '30s.)— JAMES Hepburn, 84 Chnst Church Street, Ipswicli. 

811 II. (20v.i, & m E. N. & H. C.-COL- F. Walker, WoodmasHm, MayfleUl. 
806 III. (lOs.) - John B.YILY a son. Heathfleld Poultry Farm, Heathfleld, 


Class Light S>is.sex Hens. [8 entries, none absent.] 

818 I. (30.?.)— James Hepbi:R\, 84 Christ Church Street, Ipswich. 

812 II. (20.V.I A 816 E. N. & H. C.-JoHN Baily A Son, Heathfleld. 

814 III. (10.?.) C. F. F.ALKNEK, Surrey Poultry F.arm, Farnham. 


Class 420. — Light Su.s.'<e,v Cockerels. [7 entries, none absent.] 

823 I. (SOs.l-WlLLIAM HODGES, Oatlands Farm, Weybridge. 

820 II. (20?.)— JOHN BAILY A SON, Heathfleld Poultry Farm, Heathlield. 

824 III. (10? ) -LORD Rothschild. Tring Park, Herts. 

821 E. N. & H, C.—u. F. Falkner, Surrey Poultry Farm, Farnham. 

Class 421. — Light Susse.r Piillets. [8 entries, none al)sent.] 

832 I. (30a, k Champion.-)— Lord Rothschild, Tring Pi(rk, Herts, 

827 11. (20?.}— John Baily a Son, Heathfleld Poultry Farm, Heathfleld. 

829 III. (10?.)-JOHNChiveES, Wychtield, Cambriflge. 

831 E. N. k H. 0.— William Hodges, Oatlands Farm, Weybridge. 

‘ Silver Serviette Ring given bvthe Sus-sex Poultry Club for the best Red Susse.v i.i 
Classes 414-417. 

* Silver Serviette Ring given by the Sussi-x Poultry Club for the best Light Siis-cv ;n 
Classes 418-421. 
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Class 422. — Speckled ('ock.'<. [8 entiics, none absent.] 

8'iO I. (30i!., & Champion, n-s A NDET? SON Brothers, Lower Lodge Poultry Farm 
Billingsburst. 

837 II. (20s.) -N orman Ermen, Popes Farm, ftitehling, Sussex. 

835 III, (10'!-). <t ^^39 E, N. & H. C.— TOHN B.in.v it Son, Hen tb Held. 

Class 423, Hpeckled fleriti. [8 entries, 1 absent.] 

I. (aON.)— JOHN BAILV & Son. Henthlleld Poultry Farm. Heatbtleld. 

II. (20'^.) S. R. Cree, Hellingiv' Poultry Purm, Hellinglv, Sussex 

III. (10.'.'.)-Fhank H. Wheeler, Bridge House, Manien, Kent. 

845 E. H. & H, G,— Norman Ermen, Popes Farm, Ditchling, 


Class 424. Spe.cJded (Wdierelx. [y entries, none absent.] 

855 I. (30.^.), & 857 III. (IOs.)-Lord Rothschild. Tring Park Herts 
853 IL (20s.)-Norman Ermen, Popes Farm, Dito.hling. Sussex. 

856 E. N. & H. C. Sanderson Brothers, Lower Lodge Poultry Farm. Billingshurat. 

Class Speckled Simex PulleU. [9 entries, none absent.] 

8.59 I, (30.s'.t, & H63 R. N. & H. C.— JOHN BAILV & SON, Heatbfield 
865 II. (204.), & 868 III. (IOj.)-Lord Rothschild, Trmg Park, Herts. 


Class i26. — A nrtim Corks or CockereU. [8 einrie.s 1 absent.] 
876 I. <30^!,) -Thomas Whittaker. The Laund, Aceringion. 

875 II. (2fla) Joseph Kadson. Park Villa, Ightenbill, Burnley. 

871 III. (10s )-AVlLLIAM NELSON, Jumble Hall Bar, Baxenden, Accrington, 
869 E. N. !l H. C. -Lawrence Booth, Dmgle Bank, Chester. 


Class i27 A 7iaint.a Hens or Pulletx, [10 entries, 1 absent.] 

881 I. (30s.)— JOHN Saunders, 24 Shadv Road, Gelli Ystrad, Rhondda Valiev 
883 II. (20s.), A 879 R. N. & H. C.-JOSEPH KADSON, Park Villa, Ightenhiil Burnley 
s84 III. (10s.) -W illiam Nelson, Tumble H.all Bar, Baxenden Accrington 


Class 428. — White Yokohaoui Cocks or Cockereh. [4 entries.] 

889 I. (30.S.)— W. C, S.AUNDEKS, 3 Devonshire Villas, Plymoutli. 
ii87 II, (204.)-Mes, L. Barnard. Frog Hall, Wokingham. 

888 III. (IOa), a 890 R. N. k H, C.— MRS. L. C. PRIDEAUX, Spring Cottage, LindtlL-ld 
Haywards Heath. 


Class 429. — White Yokohama Hens or Pullets. [2 entries,] 

891 I. (304.), & 892 II. (20s.) -M rs. L. C. Pkideaus, Spring Cottage, Lindfleld, Haywards 
Heath. 


Class 430, — DuchrAng or Spangle yohokama (Wks or Cockerels. 

[4 enti'it's.] 

89.5 I. (30j;.j K. H. TURRELL. Ide Cottage, Ide Hill, Sevenoaks. 

893 IL (204.)— Mrs. I,. Barnard. Frog Hall, Wokingham. 

894 III. (10.'!.), A 896 R. N. & H, C. Mks. L, C. Prideaun, Spring Cottage, LindReld 
Haywards Heath. 

Glass 431. — Duchonig or Spangle Yokohanta Hens or Pullets. 

[2 ciiLries.] 

■<97 L (30.V.), & Sm IL (104.)-Mrs. L. C. PRIDEAUX, Spring Cottage, Lindfleld, Hay- 
wards Heath. 

» Class a2,~Yokoha>na Cocks or Cockerels, antj other colour. [Sentries.] 
9(H) I. (304.)— E. H. Turrell, Ide Cottage. Ide Hill. Sevenoaks. 

899 II. (204.), A 901 III. (10.<i.i MRS. L. C. PUfDEAUX, Spring Cottage, Lindfleld, Hay- 
wards Heath. 

Class 433. Yokohama Hens or Puilet.'f, any other colour. 

I 7 entries, none absent.] 

908 L (30*.). 90fi III. (lOx), & m E. N. & H, C.-MRs. L. C. Peideaux. Spring Cottage, 
Lindfleld, Ilav wards Heath, 

9('5 IL (20s.) .E. H, TURRELL. Ide Cottage, Ide Hill, Sevenoaks, 

Class iU.--Pi\ihi>m Cocks or Cockerels. [9 entries, I absent.] 

914 1. (304.) -James Lord, Underhank. Thornton, Poulton-le-Fvlde. 

916 IL (20s.)-, T. C, 't'OZER. Sloke House. Devonoort. 

919 III. (iOs.)-ALLAN Black, JUN., 141 High Street, Irvme, N.B. 

915 R. N. & H, C, - -S. W. Thomas, Glast'ryn. Forest Faeh, Sw^ansea. 

1 Silver Serviette Ring given by the Sussex Poultry Club for the best Speckled 
Sussex in Classes 422-425. 
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Class iZt.—Brahnia Mens or PalleU. [ll entries, 2 absent,] 

91 H I, (30.<.)— Allan Black, Jun., 141 High Street, Irvine, N.B. 

919 II. {20^.)-S[DNEY Fletcher, The Hollies, Osmaston Road. Derby. 

923 III, { 10s.)— ARTHUR B. WARD, Great Warlord, Mohbcrley, Cheshire. 

922 R. N, & H. C,— S- W. Thomas, Glasfryn, Forest Fach, Swansea. 

Class iZ^.— dichin Coelts or Corkereh. [10 entries, none absent.] 

932 I. (30s.), & 927 III. (10s,)— GBOBOE H. PROCTER, Flasa House, Durham. 

933 II. (Ms.)— R obert S. Williamson, The Grange. Hednesford, Stalls. 

93t) E, N. & H. C.— Charles Thellusson, Brodsworth Poultry Farm, Doncaster. 

Glass Cochin He/ui or Pulletn. [8 entries, 1 absent.] 

939 I. (30s.) -GEORGE H. PROCTER, Flass House, Durham. 

930 II. (2D.S,)— MR. PoWELL, Orpington Poultry Farm, Orpingtor. Kent. 

940 III. (lOs.)- W. STAMMERS, St. Andrew's House, Greenstead, Colchester, 

9G E. N. Si H. C.— Charles Thellusson, Brodsworth Poultry Farm, Doncaster. 

Class 438 .— Cocks or Cockm-cls. [8 entries, none absent.] 

948 I, (30i'., & Champion^), & 045 E, N. Si H. C. — Mrs, Terrot, Wispington Houae, 
Cook ha in. 

94(5 11. (20.V.)— S. W. Thomas, Glasfryn, Forest Fach, Swansea. 

949 III. (lOs.)-MRS. F. HERBERT, Ty-Gwyn, Raglan, Mon. 

Class 439 . — MaUm Hens w Pullets, [7 entries, none absent.] 

950 I. (30a, Si ChampionC, & 956 E. N. Sl H. C.— Mrs. F, Herbert, Ty-Gwyn, Raglan 
955 II, (20 a'.J, it 933 ill. (10s,)— MRS. TERROT, Wispington House, Coukhara, 

Class ^iO. —Ocmphie Cocks or Cockerels. [15 entries, 2 absent.] 

957 I. (30jf., & Champion. =’)— Dr. S. E. DunkiN. 88 Studley Road, Glapham, 8,W, 

965 II. (20s.)— W. HUNTER GanDY, Agricultural School, Mitcheldean, Glos. 

962 III. (10s.)— S. HinchlifFE, Muc kies tone. Market Drayton. 

058 E. N. Si H. C.— Richard Edwards, Jun., Staunton Old Court, Staunton-on-Arrow. 

Class iil—Canipiue Hens or Pullets. [12 entries, 1 absent,] 

977 I. (30^.)— Dr. S. E- DUNKIN. 68 Studley Road, Clapham, S.W. 

973 II. (20s.)— Richard Edwards, Jun., Staunton Old Court, Staunton-on-Arrow. 

981 III. (10s.)— George Reiss, 15 Market Place, Kendal. 

975 E. N. k H. C.— MRS. Goode, Aldborough Lodge, Boroughbrldge. 

Class 442 . — FaveroUe Cocks or Cockerels. [18 entries, 3 absent.] 

992 I. (SOs.) -T. H. Jones-Parky, Statham Poultry Farm, Warrington. 

990 II. {20s.)— S am W. Gould, Foxley Hall, Lymm. 

088 III. (10s.)— TENNYSON Fawkes, Leonard Stanley, Stonehouse. 

9e5 E. N. Si H. C.— T. C. BYRNE, Beech Hill, Wylde (Ireen, Birmingham. 

Class FaveroUe Hens or Pullets. [11 entries, 1 absent.] 
lOOO I. ( 30 s.)— G eorge Betts. Goostrey, Cheshire. 

101)1 11. (20s.)— T. 0. BYRNE, Beech Hill, Wylde Green, Birmingham. 

1010 III. (lOs.X & 1(X)8 E. N. Si H. C— Charles Thellusson, Brodsworth Poultry 
Faiiii, Doncaster. 

Class 444 . — Houdan Cocks or Cockerels. [7 entries, 1 Absent,] 

1011 I. (30s.), 1015 HI. (10».)— Henry Fdye, .South Rinns, Heathfleld. 

1016 11. (2Ds.) J. W. STOKOE, Low Warden, Hexham. 

1012 B. N. & H. C.— R. GKEENOP & SON, Yew Tree, Wilton, Egremont, 

Class 445 . — Houdan Hemi or Pullets. [4 entries, 1 absent.] 

1020 I. (30s.)— Joseph W. Moore, Oakerland Farm, Hexham. 

1018 II. (20s.)— Henry Ed ye, South Biims, Heathfleld. 

1021 III, (10s.)— S. W. Thomas, Glasfryn, Forest Fach, Swansea. 

Class 446.— (7«r/(k or Cockerels, any other breed, [U entries, 3 absent.] 

1032 I. (30s.), & 1028 E. N. Sc H. C.— 0. E. PICKLES, Kayfleld House, Earby, Colne, 

(Silver Spangle Hamburg.) , 

1029 II. (20s.)— MRa G.W.R.kCKHAM, Hill House, Hethel, Norwich. (Rhode Island Red.) 

1033 III, (10«.)— John Smith, Keythoi-pe Holl, Leicester. (Black Spanish.) 

I Silver Medal given by the Malines Poultry Club lor the best Maline Cock or Hen 
other than Coucou in Classes 438 and 439. 

a Silver Medal given by the Malines Poultry Club for the best Coucou de Mohoe 
Cock or Hen in Olaascs 4^ and 439. , , . .-.i 

a Silver Medal given through the Campine Club for the best Campine in Classes 
4i0 and 44L 
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Class or Pullets, atvj other breed. [l(> entries, 1 absent.] 

1051 I. (30s.) -S- W. THOiiAS, Ghtsfryn, Forefst Fach, Swiinscii.. (Creve. ) 

1048 II. (.20s.;~C. E. PICKLES, Ka 3 ^fleld House, Earby. Colne. (Black Hamburg.) 

1041 HI. (10s.) -Fred Marti>', Rectory Lodge, Upwoll. (Crevc.) 

10.50 R. N, & H. C.— JOHN SMITH, Keytliorpc Hall. Leicester. (,BIao.k Spanish.) 

Glass 448. — Old English Game lUintani Cocks, [14 entries, none absent.] 

1057 I. (30s.>— W. & J. H. Keys, West Ville, Facit, Rochdale. 

1056 II, (gOa.)— W alter FIRTH. Read Black burn. 

1063 III. (lOs.) Mrs. T. T. Robinson, Blennerhasset, Carlisle. 

106.5 R. N. & H. C.— Master R. W. Peat, Nith View, Silloth, CumberlantL 

Class 449. — Old English Game, Bantam. Hens, [9 entries, none absent.] 

1070 I. (30s.)-W. & J. H. Heys, West Villa Facit, Rochdale. 

1073 II. (20s.J— M rs. T. T, Robinson, Blomicrb asset, Carlisle. 

1067 III. (Ids.)— M iss R. B. Babcock, Rimington, CUtberoe. 

10<i9 E, li & H. C. -WALTER Firth, Read, Bbuhburn, 

Class 450. — Modern Game Bantam Coeks^ ang colour. 

[7 entries, none absent.] 

1061 I. (SOs), & 1077 II. (20«.)-O. F. Bates, Harlow Farm, HarroKate. 

10T5 III, (lOs.)- Miss R. B. Babcock, Rimington, Clniioroe. 

1060 R. If. & H. C.-TIudson lV BRIOGS, Cavendish House. Barnsley. 


Class 451. -Modern Game Bantam Hens, ang colour, 

^ [.5 entries, none absent,] 

]0.S.3 I. (30s.)— A. M. CRABTREE, Moiikholriie, Thi cshfield, Skiptondn-Cra ven. 
1062 II. (20.‘<.)— O. F. Bates, Harlow Farm, Hairogale. 

1065 III. (105.)-Htidson & Briggs, Cavendish House, BarnsleiL 
1(164 E. N. k. H. C.-WaltER Firth. Rearl, Black liurn. 


Sebright Bantam Corh-^. [.o entries, none absent], 
*066 I, (30if.)— w. A J. H. Heys, We.st VUle, Facit, Rochdale. 

1090 II. (20v.)— M iss K, D. Preston, Bay House, Flllel, Lancaster. 
lOt'T III. (lOff.) -A. R, Fish, Holme Mead, Hutton. Preston. 

1091 R. N. k H. c.— Reginald W^alkeR, The Limes, Ditchingham. 


C\a.ss ^b^.—Sehright Bantam Hens. [8 entries, inbsent]. 

1(196 I. (30.<t.)— M iss K. D. Preston. Bay House, Kllel, Lancaster. 

1093 II. (2()s.)--A. R FISH, Holme Mead, Hutton, Preston. 

1094 III. (10s.)— w. A J. H. Heys, West Villc, Facit, Rociidalc. 

1092 E. N. & H. C.— Miss R. B. Babcock, Rimingtou, Clit.heroe. 

Class 454. -]Vgandtitte Bantam Cocks. [7 enitrics, none absent.] 

1102 I (30«.)— W. A J. H. Heys, West Ville, Facit, RochdaL'. 

1103 II (208.)~HcdsOaN a Briggs, Cavendish Hon so, Barnsley. 

1101 III. (10».) -Tom H. Furness, Carlton House, CbestcrlleUl. 

1105 E, N. k H. C.— Mrs. I. J. MiNNITT, St. Luke's Vicarage, Formhy, Liverpool. 

Class ^fi^.— Wyayidolie Btintam Hen,<. [.*> entries, none absent.] 
U08 I. (30.?,)— Tom H, Furness, Carlton House. Chesterlicld. 

1109 II. (20».) Hudson a Briggs, Cavcndisli House. Barnsley. 

<^107 III. (10«.)-'E. J. Brown, Vogue, St, Bay, Senrrier, 

1110 E. N. k H. C.- J. F. Lvon, Market Weighton. 


Class im. -Yokohama Hautam Cooks or Cockerels, [d entrie.s, none absent.] 

1115 I. (30s.), A 1116 III. (10.?L- Mrs. L. 0. PriueaUX, Spring Cottage, Llndtickt, 

Hav wards Heath. , ,, 

1114 II. (20s.)-Master Viman Powell, Old Place. Mayfleld. 

1112 R. N. k H. O.-F. J. S. CH.atterton, 34 Rim Park Hoad, Finchley. 

Class — Yokohama Bantam Heyu or Pullets. [4 entries.] 

1120 I. (30s.), A 1121 II. (20s,)-Mks. L. C, PRIDEatix, Spring Cottage, Lindileld. 
Haywards Heath. , ^ , , 

1116 HI. (10»,)-F. J, S. CHATTERTON, 34 Elm Park Road, Finchley. 

1119 E. N. k H. 0.— F. Alex, Giles, Mill House. Bi.vley, Norwich. 


Glass 458 Bantam Cocks, ang other rarletg. [13 entries, l absent.] 

1124 I, (30.?,), A 1126 II. (20.?.)-O. F. Bates, Harlow Farm. Harrogate. 

1127 HI. (H)s.)--R. Fletcher Heaknshaw, Burton Joyce, Nottingham, 

111^1 E. N. k H. C.-C. THELLUSSON, Brodsworfh Poultry Farm, Doueaster. 
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Class -Baaf am Hens^ any other rarie! ij. [9 entries, none absent.] 

11.^9 I, (30^.1— CuAKLES Thellusson. llrodswortli Poultry Farm. Doncaster. 

1135 II. (.20s.) -O, F. Bates. Harlow Farm. Harro^nitc. 

1 137 III. (10s.) -W. & J. II. Hets, West Ville, Fac'it. Rochdtile. 

113C R. N. & H, C.— 11. Fletcheii IIkaknsuaw, Burton Joyce, Nottingliam. 

Class 460. — Aylesbury Brakes or Dvbcks, bred prior to 1911. 

[6 entries, 3 absent,] 

111;! I. (SOs.)— H enry Day. Northumberland Villa, Kalvern Link- 
Ills II. (20s )—J. HuntlT & Son, Sii’sel Poultry Farm, Colds i ream, 

1147 III, (10.S.)— F, H. Jennings, Cockfleld Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. 

Class Aylesbury Drakes or Ducks, bred in 1911. [4 entries.] 

1153 I. (30, & 1150 II. (20s.) -WILLIAM B. BYGOTT. Ryehill House. Wing, Oakham. 
11.51 III. (10s.)— J. Hlintj.y St Son, Ilirsei Poultry Farm, CoklsTream, 

1152 E. N. & H. C.-W. WOODS, Carlton Road. Worksop. 

Class Rouen Drakes or Ducks, bred prior to 1911. 

[6 entries, 1 absent.] 

1155 I. (SOs.)— WIIXIAM B. BYGOTT, Byehill House, Wing, Oakham. 

1157 11. (20.'i.)— 5VILLIAM G. KINO WELL, Dartmoor' Poultry Farm, South Brent. 

1159 III, (10^.)— W. WOODS, Carlton Hoad, Worksop. 

115C E. N. & H. C.— J. Huntly & Son, Hirael Poultry Farm, Coldstream. 

Class 463. — llouen Drakes or Ducks, bred in 1911. [4 entries, 1 absent.] 

Il(i3 L iSOit.). & H60 II, ^20 ^.)— William B. BYQOTT, Ryehill House, Wing, Oakham. 
UBl III. (IOa-.)-J. E. D. MOYSEY, Venton, Totnes. 

Class 46^. Blue Orpinyton Drakes or Ducks^ bi%d prior to 1911. 

[3 entries.] 

1165 I, (30s.)— W. WOODS, Carlton Road, Worksop. 

1166 II. (20s.). & 1164 III. (lOs.)-J. E, D. MOYSEY. Venton, Totnes. 

Class 465. — Blue Orpington Drakes or Ducks, bred in 1911. [2 entries,] 

1167 I. (30s.), & 1168 II. (20s.)-J. E. IJ. lifOYSEY, Venton, Totnes. , 

Class iGB.—Drakes or Ducks, any other breed, bred prior to 191i. 

[7 entries, 1 absent.] 

1175 I. (30s.)-ROBEnT S. Williamson, The Grange, Ilednesford. 

1173 II. (20v.)-ClifFORD D. Milne, Woodside Cottage, Whaley Bridge. 

1171 III. (10s,)— J. Huntly & son, Hirsel Poultry Farm, Coldstream. 

1173 E. N. & H. C.— W. G. Kingwbll, Dartmoor Poultry Farm, South Brent. 

Class .—Drakes or Ducks, any other breed, bred in 1911. 

[5 entries, none absent.] 

1178 I. (30s.), A 1180 III. (10s.)— W. G. Kingwell, Dartmoor Poultry Farm, South Brent 

1176 11. (20.^.)— abbot Brothers, Thnxton, Norfolk. 

1177 E, N, Sc H. G.— J. Huntly <i Sons, Hirsel Poultry Farm, Coldstream. 

Class ^Q8. -(randers, any variety. [9 entries, 1 absent.] 

1183 I. (30s,)- William B. BYGOTT, llvehill House, Wing, Oakham. (Toulouse.) 

1185 II. (20s.)-F. H. JENNiNGf], Cnrkfield Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. (Embdeii.) 

1187 III. (lOs-)— W. Woods, Carlton Road, AVorksop. (Toulouse.) 

1188 E. N. & H. c.— Thomas abbot, Wymoudham. (Toiileu.se.) 

Glass 469. — Geese, any variety. [8 entries, 2 absent,] 

1197 I, (30s.), A 1195 II. (20.‘f.)— AV, WoODS, Carlton Road, Worksop. (Kinhden ;ui': 
Touloupo.) 

1192 HI. (10s.) -William B. Bygott, Ryehill House. Wing, Oakham. (Toulouse.) 

1101 E. M. & H. C.- abbot brothers, Thuxton, Norfolk. (EmMeu.) 

Class 470. -Turkey Cocks, [10 entries, 1 absent.] 

1205 I. {30.S.), & 1307 II. (20-^.) -H. E. Wenden, l.ower Farm, Lowford, Manningtivi. 
1291 III. (lOy.)-GAOE Harper, Masons Bridge. Baydon.Iiiswich. 

1198 E. N. & H. 0. — Thomas Ahbot, AVymondliam. 

Class 471. — Turkey Hens. [11 entries, 1 absent.] 

1208 I, (30s.)— T homas Abbot, Wymondliam, 

1218 II. (20^.)— Miss Gladys M. Williams, Stanway Manor, Kushburv, Chuivl 
Stretton. 

1212 III. (lOif.)— W illiam Johnson. Ruyhbury, Church Stretton. 

1211 B, N. Sc H. C.— Gage Harper, Masons Bridge, Ruydon, Ipswich. 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 

Butter. 

class 472.- -Buxps of Tioelre 2-lb. Bolls oo blt/iiurss of Buttet', mode mih 
not more than 1 per cent, of salt. [4 eotrics.] 

I I. ('a£’4. 1 -SOLOHK AD CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY Society, LTD., Limcrifk Junction. 

•’ II. Mrs. C. M. McIntosh, Hnvftring Park, Romford, 
i III, (A'l.)-ALKRED RICHARD HOOI.B, Pasford, Piittingbaija, Wolverhampton. 

•t E. N. & H, C.-OfiARLES Prideadx, The Grange, Motcombe. Dorset. 

Class 473. — Tu'o Pounds of Fresh Buttei\ withovt anp salt., made up in 
plain pounds from the milk of Channel Isla/ul^ Feron, or South Feron 
Caffle anal their crosses. [19 entries. 3 absent,] 

I (i.'2.) -Siii W. Cameron Gull, Bt.. Frilshmn House, Xeu-btirv. 

> II. OED-Mrs. Frank Ward, Rurnville. Brentor. Tavistock. 

I III. (10.''.1-'MR'7, Amelia UNderavood, Wards Coombe. Little Gaddesden, Bcrk- 

lianisted. 

■ R. N. & H. C.— Russell J. Colman. Crown Point. Norwich. 

lass 474 . — Two Poiinds of Fresh Butter, without any salt, made up in plain 
pounds f?wn the milk of Cattle of any breed or cross other than those 
meutiomd in Class Ci'i. [11 entries, none absent.] 

■ I. (jC2.i— Mrs. R. .A. Hicks. Clare Hill. Pyrton. Watlington. 

! li. iitl.)— C harles Pbiueaux, The Grange, Motconibe. Dor'iet. 
t III, flOs.)— ilRS. Minnie Stokes, Ileddon House Dairy, Wylam-on-Tyno. 
i E, N. & H. Ct- LORD RENDLESHAM, Rendlesham Hall, Woodhridge. 
lass ^'Ib.—Two Pounds of Fresh Buffer, slhjhfly salted, made up in plain 
pounds from the milk of Channel Island, Feam, or South Feron Cattle and 
their crosses. [28 entries, .'{ absent.] 

SlDLSMDND NEUMANN, Raynham Hall, Fakcnham. 

: li, (£].)-SiR George FaUDEL-PHILLIPS. Bt., G.C.I.I: , Bails Park, HerHord. 

i III. (10s,)- Mrs. E. For wood, Jersey Farm, Lamport Hall, Northampton. 

1 R, N, & H. 0. -Mrs. C. M. McIntosh, Havering Park. Romford. 

jagg 476 i,(, pvuHd.< of Fresh flutter, slightly salted, made up in plain 

pounds from the milk of Cattle of any breed or emm other than those 
mentioned in Class 47.n [18 entries, 1 absent.] 

:i I, 1£2.) Lord RrnDLKSHAM. Rendlesham Hail. Woodbridge. 

1 II. (jfl.l -The Norwich Corporation. Hall Farm, Wbitlinnham, Norwich. 

■' III. (lO.'t.)--MR.S. 0. J. Hawkins, Hill Farm, ilare^fombe. Stroud. 

f! E. N. & H. C. -W. A. Bu.SH. The Rookery, Great Ellingham, .Attleborough. 

'lass 477. -/’A coo Pounds of Fresh flutter, sHyhfly salted, made up in 
yonuds in the most attracflre market able de.dgns. [6 entries, none absent.] 

ii I (i:'2 )-MRS. L. R. Mildon, Higher Mead Down, Uarkenford. North Devon. 

: li (jCi.)— MBS. J. GOODERHAM, North Lopliam. Theiford. 

ii III. (10.c.)--COL. R, 0. HARE, Rymerston Hall, Attleborough, 

)liss 478.— 7’/(/‘eo Pounds of .Fresh Butter. sUghthj saPed, made vp in 
pounds and packed, in 7ion-retu enable hores for transmi.ssion by rail or 
parcel post, [a enlries, none absent.] 

1 ( e2 )-Mn.s L. R. MiLDOK, Higher Mead Down. Rackenford, North Devon, 
illl ( Ci.i-W, A. BUSH, The. Rookery, Great Ellingham, Attleborough, 

4 III. i10.l>-Mrs. j. Q ooderH am. North Loph am, The t ford, 

Cheese. 

Made in 1911. 

Class 479 .— T/uyo Cheddar Chee.m, of tad less than oO Ih. each. 

[9 entries, 1 absent.] 

I. K'l.i -.ALEXANDER CROSS, Knockdon Farm, Mii.\bole, N.B. 
d II. -Herbert PICKFORD, Wc-tlands Fann, Melksbam. 
t'i HI. iTC2.)-KOBBRT Stevenson, Boghead, Gabion, Ayrshire, 

^-IV. -Frank POETCH, Whitcombe Dairy, Cortoo Denham, Sherborne. 

B.N, & H, C.-Harrt Travers, Middle Farm, Sutton Ditcheat, Bath. 

N 2 
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Class -Thr(‘c Cheddar TrucMes, [10 entries, 1 absent,] 

07 L (iJSO-ALEXANDKR CROSS, Knockdon Farm, Maybole, N.B. 

103 IL (;e2.)-IlOBKRT STEVENSON. Boehead, Galston, Ayrshire. 

101 III. (;CL)— Herbert Pickford, Westlauda Farm, Melksham. 

102 R. N. & H. 0.— Frank Portch, Whitcombe Dairy, Gorton Denham, Sherborne. 
Class 481', — Three Coloured Cheikire Cheexes^ of 'not less tluin 40 Ih, each. 

[16 entries, 2 absent,] 

116 I. (A'4.>— Charles price, Onsiou, Ellesmere. 

120 II. (£3.>~MRS. Wallet, Frankton, Oswestry. 

109 III, -Peter Dutton, Hoofleld Hall, Huxley, Chester. 

Ill IV. (;el.)~W. H. Hobson, Blakenhall, Nantwich. 

110 B. N. & H. C.— MRS. MARY Nikis, Leighton Grange, Orewe. 

Class 482. — 'Jlivee. Urtcoloured, Cheshire Chee&es.^ of nut less than 40 lb. each. 
[11 entries, 1 absent.] 

130 I. (i?4 .)— Charles price, Onston, Ellesmere. 

132 11. (i;3 .)— Mrs. wallet, Frankton, Oswestry. 

125 III. (A2.)-Peteb DUTTON, Hoofleld Hall, Huxley, Chester. 

126 IV. (£1.)— C. F. Hobson, Weston Hall, EccleshalL 

127 E. N. & H. C.— W. H. HoBSON, Blakenhall, Nantwich. 

Class 483. — Three Douhle Gloucester Cheeses., of not less than 22 Ih. each. 

[7 entries, none absent.] 

136 I. (£4.)— Herbert PickPOED. Westlands Farm, Melksbain. 

133 II. (£3,i— CROXDEN DAIRY ASSOCIATION, Croxdeu, RoeesteT, Stafford. 

139 III. (£2.)- -W, H. WEEKES, Sundays Hill Farm, Falfleld, Glos. 

137 IV. (£1.)— Frank Portch, Whitoombe Dairy. Cortou Denham, Sherborne, 

138 B. H. & H. C,— A. Stone & son, Hurlingpot, Doulting, Shopton Mallet. 

Class i%^.~Thrp.e Lancashire Cheeses^ not orer 12 Ih. each. 

[o entries, none absent,] 

141 I. (£3.)— JANES CowPE, Fir Trees Farm, Goosnargh, Preston. 

140 II. (£2.)— John Bee. Bulsnape Hall Goosuargh, Preston. 

142 III. (£1.)— Thomas a. crook, Ohesham House, Kirkham. 

143 E, N. k H. C.-Robert HAYDOCK, Round Bush Farm, Pimleigh, Maldon. 

Class 485. — Three Stilton Cheeses. [15 euLiies, none absent,] 

151 I. {£3.) — Henry Morris. Saxelbye, Melton Mowbray. 

155 n. (£2.)— JOHN SMITH, Qaddesby, Leicester. 

147 III. (£1.)— Mrs. C. Fairbhotheh, Beeby, Leicester. 

150 E. N. & H. C.-~JOSEPa Hall, stathern, Melton Mowbray. 

Class ^.%^.~Three Wensleijdale Cheeses, Stilton Shape. 

[5 entries, none absent.] 

163 1. (£3.)— Alfred Rowntheb, Kirkby Overblow, Pannat, York?*. 

161 II. (£2.)-JOHN Horner, Sharp HilJ Middleham, Yorks. 

162 III, (£1.)--H0BTI0ULTURAL COLLEGE, Studley Castle, Warwickshire. 

Older and Perry. 

N.B.—The names of the Fruits from which the Offer or Perry is stated by the Exhibitor H 
have been made are added after the address of the tPehibitor In Classes 480, 492, 49", 
and 494 the date of making is also given. » 

Class 487. — Cashs of Dry Cider, of 7U)t less than 18, 7iot more thou i 
gallons, made in 1910. [11 entries, 1 absent.] 

174 I. (£4.4— Tilley Bros., Shepton Mallet. (Ladies’ Hearts, Red and Chisel Jerseyn. 
172 II. (£2 ,)-Thomas Stone, Axe Vale Cider Works. Axm luster. (Mixed FruifNl 
167 m. (£1 .)— Herbert J. Davis, Sutton Montis, Sparkford, Somerset. (Royal ai 
White Jersey, Davis’ Favourite, and Cap of Liberty.) 

Class 488. — Cashs of Sweet Cider, of -mt less than 18, and not more than z 
gallons, made in 1910. [17 entries, 1 absent.] 

181 I. (£4, Jt E. N.for Champion. i) -H erbert J. Davis, Sutton Montis, SpiirkioT 
(Royal and White Jerseys, Davis’ Favourite, and Cap of Liberty.) 

180 II. (£2.) -^Herbert j. Davis. (Master's Jersey, White Jersey, Horner^', uc 
Kingston Blank.) 

179 III. (£1.)— D. J. Crofts & son, Sutton Montis, Sparkford. (Royal and Whu 
Jersey, White Clone Pippin, Corton Pippin, and Kingston Black.) 

I Challenge Cup given by the Cider Growlers of the West of England for the he 
exhibit! in Classes 1487-492. 
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class 489 . — Casks of Cld£>\ of mt Im a>id not more than 30 gallons^ 

made })reuous to 1910, [5 entries, none absent.] 

104 I, (i:4), & 105 II. (jC2.) -Thomas stone. Axe Vale Cider Works. Axniinster. 

(Mixed Fruit, 1909). . 

196 III. (;fl.) -TILLET BROS., Shepton Mallet. (Horner. Doves, and Bed and ^Miite 
.Tersey, 1909.) 


Class i90.~One J)fl:en JJotf les of Dry CMer, mode hi 1910. 

[9 entries, none absent.] 

'5(14 I. Thomas Stonk, Axe Vale Cider Works, Axminster. (Mixed Fruit.) 

L'05 II. (;C3.)— Tilley Bros., Shi'pton (Ladies’ Hearts, Chisel Jersey, Rf'd 

Jerseys.) 

i)06 III. (jCl.)— T illey Bros. (IToeuers, Kingston Blacks, and French .Ter.seys.) 


Class i21,~0ne. Dozen Bottles of Smet Cidei\ vmde hi 1910. 

[29 entries, none absent.] 

233 I. (A14, & Champion. ^))— Tilley Bros., Sbeptou Mallet. (Horners, Red Jersey, and 
Ladies’ Heart.) 

217 IL (jC2.)— Herbert J. Hayis, Sutton IHonfis, .Sparkfnrd. (Master's .Jersey, Wliite 
.Jersey, Horner, and Kingston Black.) 

229 III. (.£1 .)~Thomas Stone, Axe Vale Cider Works, Axminsfer. (3Iixed Fruit.) 

237 E. N. & H. 0.— James SLATTER & Co., Paxfonl, Campden, Glos. (Kingston Black.) 


Class 493. — Out’ Dozen Bottles of Cider, made precioas to 1910. 

[10 enti’ies, none absent.] 

m I. (jCI.) -Henry WuITEWAY. Whimple. Devon. (Mixed Fruit, 1909.) 

239 II. (^2), *340 E. H. & H. C,— TH0MA,S StONE, A.-ee Vale Cider Works. Axniinster. 
(Mixed Fruit. 1909.) 

242 III. (sfl.)"TlLLEY BROS.. Shepton Mallet. (Doves, Horners, ainl Red Jerseys, 1909.) 
Class 493. -Ofie Dozen Bottles of Dry Perry. [7 entries, 1 absent.] 

[No Award.] 


Class 494, -One. Dozen liottles of So'eet Perry [14 entries, none absent.] 
257 1. (A“4 .)— Henry Mason, With irgton, Hereford. (Taynton Squash, 1907.) 
ik4 II. (X'2 .) —Tilley Bros., Shepton Mallet. (Rmt and Oldfield, 1910.) 

266 HI. (^el.l-HENRY WUITEWAY, Whimple, Df?von. (Mixed, lOOSt) 

262 E. K. & H, C.— Jambs SLATTBB & Co,. Paxford, Camyden, GIos. (Oldfield, 1910.) 


Wool. 

Of 1911 Clip. 

Class 495. — Three Fleeces (f Leicester or Border Leicester Wool, 

[ t entries, none absent.] 

2tls I.(i:3.),270 II. i£2\ *269 HI. (£l.)-GEonoE HARRISON, Gaintord Hall, Darling- 
ton. (Leicester Yearling Hogs.) 

Class 496. — Three Fleeces of Lincoln Wool. [3 entries, none absent.] 

271 I, f.e3.)— Tom Casswell, Pointon, Folkingham. (Yearlings.) 

Class 497. — Three Fleeces of Pent or ftomney Ma^sh Wool. 

[1 7 entries, none absent.] 

285 I, (jC3.}— Robert Kenward, Udimore, Rye. (Yearlings.) 

282 II. (£2,) -L. H. * G. W. FINN. Westwood (Jourt, Favershara. (Two 8hear Wethers.) 
*279 III, (^1.)— CHARLES FILE. Elhain, Canterbury. (Yearlings.) 

289 E. N. & H. 0.- -Arthur Finn, Westbroke House, Lydd. (Two Shear Ewes.) 

Class 498. — 'Hiree Fleeces of any other Long Wool, [11 entries, 2 absent.] 

204 I. (ilS.)— L ord Henry Bentinck, M.P., Underley Hall, Kirkby Lonsdale. (tV'ens- 
leydale Y'oung Ewes.) 

293 II. (4C2 .)— Lord Henry Bentin'CK. M.P. (Wendeydale Yearling Ewe Hogs.) 

303 HI. U’1.)-THE ExoRS, of the LATE THOMAS WILLIS, Carperby, Yorks. 
(Wensleydale Yearling Hogs.) 

2i*9 E. N. & H. C.— Thomas Parlour. Middle Farm, Dalton-on-Tees. ( Wensleydale 
Vearling Hogs,) 

Class 499. -//t./'ce Ufkeces of }zk>uthdown Wool. [S entries, none absent.] 

3<l5 I, (vCS), & 3(14 III. (A’D-F, H. ANSIRUTHBR-GOUQH-CALTHORPE. Elvetham Hall- 
Winehlleld. (Yearlings, ) 

30T II, a'2.)— AV. M CAZALET, Fairlawne, Tonbridge. (Yearling Teg-^.) 

‘ Ohallei^^ii^given bv the Cider Grow ers ot the West of England for the best 
f'Shibit in Classes 487-49?. 
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Class 5Q0.^ -Three Fleeces of Shroiukire Wool, [o entries, none absent.] 

314 I fi'3 )*-A. N. HENDERSON, Street Aeliton House, Lutterworth. (Yearling Ewes.) 
31b if, (£%)s & III, {^1,}— SALE & SON, Atherstone. (Hogs.) 

Class 501.— Three Fleeces of Sv.jfolk Wool. [1 entry.] 

' [No Award.] 

Class 502.— Three Fleeces of any other Short Wool. [10 entries, none absent.] 
397 T (£3 )— DAVID J. Thomas, Talachddu, Brecon. (Ryeland Yearling Ewes.) 

3J0 li. fi.'2.)— Hugh A, Christy, Llangoed Castle, Llyswen, Breeon. (Hyeland Shear- 

318 iFl U'bf-F. H. ANSTRUTHKR-Gough-Calthorpe, Elvctham Hall, Winchllold. 
(Hampshire Down,) 

.321 H. N. k H, C.— Hugh A. Christy. (Rydand tearling Hogs.) 

Class 50^.— Th ree Fleeces of Welsh Wool, [o entries, 1 absent.] 

331 I (jC 3 )— 'Mrs. M. K. Wynne Finxh, Voelas. Bettw8-y-coed. (Yearling Wethers. 1 

332 11 (jC 2 )— Mrs. Pt WYNNE-FINCH. (Two-Shear Wethers.) 

*329 III. (A'i.)— II. 0. PILLIS, Tyhendre, B.angor. (Yearling Wethers.) 

Class 50^.— Three Fleeces of Cheriot Wool. [8 entries, 2 absent,.] 

335 I, (if31 So 338 II. (^^2.)— ROBERT GR.VHAM, Auchengassel, Tw^mholm, N.B. (Year- 

339 340 R. N. & H. C.— JACOB ROBSON, Byrness, OtLcrburn. (YearlingHog*:.) 

Class 505.— Three Fleeces of Sc.otc.h Wool. [7 entries, none absent.] 

344 I (£3 )— JOHN DARGUE, Burne.side Hall, Kendal. (Yearling Ewes.) 

346 li. (T2), A 345 III. (£1.)— ROBERT GRAHAM, Auchengassel, Twynholm, N.B. 
(Yearling Ewes and Yearling Hogs.) 

342 E. N. Si H. 0. -Christopher Gulley, WestDitehburn, Alnwick. (Yearling Ewes.i 

Bread. 

Bread ouide from Stone-grannd Flour. [112 entries, S absent.] 

367 I (£2.) -WILLIAM Dredge. 49 & 51 Meadow Road. Leeds. 

360 li (£1 ,)- -Frederick 0. Brock. 20 Church Street, Kingston-on-Tliames. 

457 III. (IflV) -Laurence Witt. 34 Heath Road. Twickenham. 

.379 E. N. St H. C.— G. P. HAWKINS, 48, Sidney-street, C,smbridge. 


HIVES, HONEY, AND BEE APPLIANCES.' 

ciaai 500.— Collect ion.s of Hires and Ai}pl\ance,s. [Gentries.] 

460 I (£4.)— JAS. Lee & Son. 4 Martineau Road, Highbury, N. 

461 li ('£2)— W. P. Meadows, Syston, Leicester. 

463 III. (£l.)-E. H. Taylor, Welwyn, Herts. 

Class 507.— Frame Hiees^for general me, unjmlnted. [12 (‘utnes,] 

46.3 I (20T) ABBOTT BROS., Southall, Middlesex. 

474 li < 158 .)— H. G. TUNSTALL, Asbfleld. Rainhill. Lancs. 

468 III. (108.) JAMES Lee & Son. 4 Marliucau Road, Highbury, N. 

471 E. N. & H. G. -W. P. MEADOWS Syston, Leicester. 

Class 509.— Frame Hires, for CottageCs use, nnpainted. [4 entries.] 

478 I (20«)-K. H. Taylor, ^Vclwyn, Herts. 

476 II (158 .)— James Lee & Son, 4 Martineau Roild, Highbury. N. 

475 III. (ids.l-GoODBURN BROS., Rock Rond, Millfield. Peterborou.gh, 

177 E. N. & H. c.— w. P. Meadows, Syston, Leicester. 

Class 509. — Honey Extradors.^ [2 entries.] 

480 I. (i5s.)— w. P. MEADOWS, Syston, Leicester. 

Class 5\0.—Ohserratory Hires, with iwt less fJuin three Brood Frames, loifh Ihcf 
and ^ueen. [2 entries.] 

181 I. (20 s.)-GOODBUBN Bros., Rock Road, Millfleld. Peterborough. 

482 II. (15s.) -J ames Lee & Son, 4 Martineau Road, Highbury, N. 

Class 511 . — Any appliam-es connected with Bee-heeping^to whoch no pri::e 
been awarded at a Shoio of the R.A.S.E. [8 entries,] 

490 I, (l Os.)-E. H. Tayloh W elwyn, Herts. 

1 Prizes given by the British Bee Keepers' Association, 
s Prizes given by Mr. T. W. Cowan, 
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Class 512. HoHpy.'^ [H entries.] 

.‘lOIf I. flfls.)— FI. W. SA.{rNT)EBS, 43 Croxton Road, Thoiloici. 

.iOd 11. (7s. 6(t)^W. J, Norman, llarplry Mills. King's L\Tin. 

,■>03 Certificate of Merit.— 11, Theobald, BrundnlL Norfolk. 
fliB R. N. & H. C.-W, M. Gaze, .Aldeby Gvinige, Beccles. 

Class 513, Run or Extmrted Light-coloured Uouey. [12 entries.] 

r>U I. (lOs.)— R. W. Lloyd, 2. Norwich Road, Thetforrl, 

,R5 II. <7s. Gd)— II. W. Saunders, 43 Croxton Road. Thetford. 

f-iK Certificate of Merit.— W. j, Norman, Harpley Mills, King's Lynn, 

;K)t) R. u. & H, O.-A. K JACKSON, 103 Chalk Hall, Elvedon. 

Class 51^.— Exhibits of 7tot less than 1 lb. of Wax, the Produce of the 
Exhibitor's Apiary. [4 entries.] 
fdO I, (Tir. Gd)— II. W. Saunders, 43 (Jroxton Road, Thetford. 

51^ II. (5.S-J 'J. Mayer, Hcmblington, Norwich. 

.■>17 E.N. & H. C.- Miss H. Leaver, Letheringsett, Holt. 

Class 515. — Collectice Exhibits of Four Sections of Ouub /foney, of any year ; 
Four Jars of Run or Extracted Light Coloured- Honcy^ of any year ; aiui 
1 Ih'.' of Bees Wax. [.o entries,] 
n21 I. (.20a'.) \V. F, F.AKE, Great Mai^singbam, King's Lynn. 

.il’3 11. (10.V. )- S. 1. Mayer, Homblington, Norwich, 

Class 516. — Comb lloney.'^ [!) entries.] 

;i;w I. (20 ^.)— Robert Robson, Cheviot street, Wooler. 

.')34 HI. (lO'^J-AV. J. Woolley, Bridge street, Rvesham. 

Class 517. or Extracted Light-coloured Honey, [13 entries.] 

.H:i I. (20'.) -R. MOUGAN, The Apiary, Cowbridge. 

.altl II. (155.) HR- S. Eli.IOT, Southwell, Notts, 

512 III. (lOff.)- 'D avid IIancoX. De<ldington, Oxon. 

fti4 R. N. & H. C. James Rearm an, Penny Long Litne, Derby. 

Class 518. — Hun or Extracted Medium or Dark-coloured Honey, 

[4 entries.] 

551 IL (15.>'.)--J. Rearm AN. Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

548 HI. (10s.)-' A. S. Dell. Leigh, Lancashire. 

Class 519. — Granulated Honey. [8 entries.] 

552 I. (20s,) -J. BOYES. Queen's Head Hotel, Cardilf. 

.558 II. U6j.) -A. \V. Weatherhogo. Willoughton, Lincolnshire. 

5.50 III. (lOs.)-J. WOODS, Nettleworth Manor. Mansfield. 

Class bTM. — Comh Honey.^ [23 entries.] 

565 I. (20i‘.'> -R. Brown & Son, Flora Apiary. Somersham. 

563 H. (15;j.)— R. H. BAYNES, 51 Bridge Street, Cambridge, 

579 ill. (10.'''.)— H. Theobald, Brundall, Norfolk. 

Class b2l.-~Run or Extracted JAght-coimired Honey. [1.5 entries.] 

580 I. (2Q.s.)~R. H. BAYNES, 51 Bridge Street, Cambridge. 

587 II. (i5s.)— R. BROWN iS SoN, Flora Apiary, Somers ham. 

593 III.'(10sV)-R. W. LLOYD, 22 Norwich Road, 'riietford. 

5|»4 E. N. & H. C.— L. W. Matthews, Great Rollright, Chipping Norton. 

Class 522.— or Extracted Medium or Darh-cohured Honey. 

[12 entries.] 

iit'ti I. (2fls.)— C. E. lilLLSON. Cranford, Kettering. 

il'.'l II, (15 a'.)— A. D. Boulden, Boughton Monphel^<ea, Maidstone. 

Wi HI. dOi'.) - K. F, GOODING, N acton Road, Ipswich. 

•iS'J E. N. & H. C,-R. li. Baynes, 51 Bridge stceer. Cambridge. 


. ' Emrica in Classes 512*513 can only be made by members of the North Norfolk Bee 
Keepers Association. , , , 

, -Kotriesiu Classes 51fi-517 can only be made by residents m Cheshire, Cumberlpd 
Oerbybhire, Durham, Heriford shire, Lancashire, Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, Mon- 
niuuthshire. Northumberland, Nottinghamshire, Rutland, Shropshire. Staffordshire 
'Warwickshire, Westuioriund, Worcestershire, Yorkshire, the Isle of Man. Ireland, 
SccUand, or Wales. , ,, . 

* Bntries in ChLsses 520-.523 can only be made by residents m Bedfordshire, Berkshire, 
B'actmghamsliire, Cambridgeshire, Cornwall, Devon, Dorset^ Essex, Gloucestershire, 
Bamjisiiire, Hertforcishire, Huntingdonshire, Isle of Wight, Kent, Middlesex, Norfolk, 
‘Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, Somerset Suffolk, Surrey, Sussex, or Wiltshire, 
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Class 523 . — (-i mtmlaifd H&wy. [D entries.] 

tilG I. i20s.)— A. S. HOARE, Trevollarci, SalUsh, Cornwall, 

Ills n. (!&«.)— It. Brown X Sox. Flora Apiarv, Scimershatn. 
m III. {iOi.)-GooDBURN BROTHERS, Kock' Boad, Millfield, Peterborough. 

Class 524. — SkaUow of Coinh Homy, for e,rtracfiny. [<> entries.] 

t)24 I, (20,<f.)— E, 0. B. AVhite, Xewton Toney, [Salisbury. 

630 II. (15».)— K. Brown & Son. Flora Apiary, Somersharn. 

621 III. (lOs.)-W. M. Gaxe, Aldeby Grange, Beccles. 

Class 5Z5. —/feather Honey, [9 entries.] 

635 I, {SO"’.)— J. Berry, Llanwrat, N, Wales. 

632 n. (ISs.)— ALEXANDER WHITE. 25 GTaisnock Street, Old Cumnock. 

026 III, (IOj.)— A. F. Borl,ano, The Knowe, Cumnock. 

62i) E, If. & H, C.— M. T. LA'MiBOLT., Sydenburst, Chiddingfold, Surrey. 

Class 528. — Heather 'Mlxbire. Extracted Homy, [7 entries.] 

635 I. (20s.)— W illiam Dixon, 27 Central Road, Kirkgatc, Leeds. 

640 II. (15s.)— J. WOODS, Nettleworth Manor, MansHeld. 

639 III. (lOs.)— J. Pearman, Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

634 E. N. & H, 0.— W. E. Brooking, Marlborough, kingsbridge, Devon. 

Class 527, — Best and Most Attractive, Displays of Honey. 

[7 entries.] 

641 I. (SOs,)- R. Brown & son, Flora Apiary. Soinersham. 

645 II. (20s.)— W illi AYt Dixon, 27 Central Road, Kirk gate, Leeds. 

617 III, (lOs.)-J. Pearman, Penny Long Lane, Derby, 

CIS E. N. & H. C.— A, S. Dell, Leigh, Lancashire. 

Glass 538 . — Exhibits of not less than 2 lb. of Wax^ the Produce of the 
Exhibitor's Apiary. [9 entries.] 

618 I. (10s.)— R. H. Baynes, 51 Bridge Street, Cambridge. 

656 II, (7s. 6d.)— E, C. R. Whii'E, Newton Toney. Salisbury. 

054 III, (5s'.)— J. PEARMAN, Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

655 E. N. & H. C.— J. Rowlands, Maes Apiaries, Pwllheli. North Wales. 

Class 529. -Exhibits of not Jess than 3 lb. of If (i.r, the Prodtiee of the 
Exhibitor' s Apiary. [.5 entries.] 

657 LdOs.)— .T. BERRY, Ltanwrst. North Wales. 

600 IL (7«. GdJ— J. Pe vbman, Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

659 III. (5s.)— GOODBURN BROTHERS, Rock Road, MiUIleld, Peterborough. 

661 E. N, ic H. C.— E. C. R. W^HITE, Newton Toney. SalisburyL 

Class Vinegar. [3 entries,] 

662 I. (7s. 6d.)— R. Broavn & Son, Flora Apiary, Somersham. 

663 n. (5!.)-G. W. Kirby, 17 Priory Road, Knowle, Bristol. 

661 Certificate of Merit.— J. Pearman, Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

Class 531. — Mead. [4, entries.] 

667 I. (7s. 6^.)— E. li. A II. 0. Jones, Monks Acre Apiary. Andover. 

666 II. (5s.)— R. Brown X son, Flora Apiary. Soinersham. 

665 Certificate of Merit.- R. Allen, Tusmore, Bicester. 

Glass ^2)2.- - E,rkihits of a practical or interesting nature eonmcted with 
Bee-culture.1 not mentioned in the foregoing Classes, [2 entrie.s.] 

669 I. (lOs.)— A. S. Dell, Leigh, Lancashire. 

670 Certificate of Merit.— William Dixon, 27 Central Road, Kirkgate, Leeds, 

Class 533, — Exhibits of a scientifc na.ture,^ not mentioned in the foreginny 
Classes., to tvkick )U> prize ha.s been awarded at a Sheio of the U.A.SE- 
[No entry.] 


BUTTER-MAKING COMPETITIONS. 

Monday, June 2^th. [26 com peti tors. ] 

25 1. (A‘5.)— Miss Emma E. M. Hern, Prospect Farm, The Hey wood, Diss. 

I t II. (jC3,)— Miss Mildred Hills, Poplars Farm, Leavenheatb, Colchester, 
16 III. (£2,)— Miss E. M. Sparrow. Claypits Farm, Bishop's Stortford. 

10 IV. (i71.)— Miss Olive E. Brooke, Sturgeon’s Farm, Roydon, Diss. 

3 V. (10«.)— Miss May Bush, The Rookery, Great Ellingbaoi, Attleborough. 
15 S. N. & H. C.—Miss May Sexton, Holly Farm, Hey wood, Diss. 
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Tuesday, Jutie %ltk. [25 competitors.] 

■il L (i'S.)— M iss Margaret Lindsav Nisbet. Lordship. Ilinxton, Great Chesterford 
41 II. (jC3.)— Mrs. Jambs 0. Snell, Brandish Hall. Framllngham. 

30 III. (je2 .)— Miss Harriet Nichols, High gate Farm, Runham, Great Yarmouth . 

,15 IV. (if 1,)— MISS MAY E. PYMAR, The Lodge, KenninghaU. Thetford. 

44 V, (10s.l— M iss Dorothy E. King, Bohvieh Farm, Marsham, N'orwich. 

3T E. N. & H. C.— Miss Dorothy Jarvis. Hindringham, WaNiogbain. 

Wednfisda^, June '2Wi. [25 competitors.] 

(i5 I. (jfS.)— M iss Gertie M. Garrard, Porter’s Farm. Kelvedon, RsBex. 

.57 II. (^3.) -Miss Edith bush. The Kookery, Great Ellingham, Attleborough. 

.59 III. (jGZ.)— M rs, J. a. Clarke, The Lodge Farm, Peasenhall. 

76 IV. (itll-'Mlss ANNIE LINDSAY MSBBT, Lordf^hip, Hiuxton, Great Chestcrford. 

."4 V, (10s-)— MISS Evelyn M. Grant, Hal the Farm. Langley, Norwich. 

Champion Class. — Fr\da]i^ Jum 30)//. 

3:5 I. (jCS.)— Miss Emma E. M. Hern, Prospect Farm, The Hevwood, Di^s. 

10 IL (:C3.}-Miss Olive E. Brooke, Sturgeon’s Farm, Royddn. Diss. 

(V) III. (£2.) -Miss Gertie M. GARRABD, Porter's Farm, Kelvedon, Essex. 

41 1 %ual Fourth I Mrs. James 0. ^NELL. Brandish Hall, Framlingliam. 

.57 ( Prize oflOs. jMiss Edith Bush, 'The Rookery. Great Ellingham, Atileborough, 


HORSE-SHOEING COMPETITIONS. 

Class 1, — [23 competitors.] 

3 1. (f6, & G. M,' )— Thomas tvilliam Clayton, A.F.C.L,, R.S.S., fil Vu-toria Avenue, 
East End Park, Leeds. 

18 n. fA'3 10a, & s. M.'C)— Herbert Morgan, A.F.C.L, R.S.K,, Cwmper, Llanarthney, 

» Carmarthen. 

7 HI. (£2 I0.L, k. B. M.^)-J0SEPH Detgiiton, A.F.C.L., H.S.R., 81 East Parade, 
Harrogate. 

16 IV. (£2,) -Alfred Kimber, A.F.C.L., K.S.S.. Ro-ieleigb, stone Street, Tunbridge 
vVclis. 

:l V. (£\ 10.?.)— Charles S. double, A.F.C.L., E.S.S., Holmleigh, Spencer’s 55mod, 
Reading. 

20 VI. (jfl.)— Thomas Northwood, A.F.C.L. R.S.S.. High street Shoeing Forge, 
Cleobury Mortimer. 

11 R. N, & H. 0.— Harry Jones, R.S.S., The Forge, Hendre. near Monmouth. 

Class 2, — Hoads! er>t. [37 competitors.] 

If I. (jCS, & G. M.^'-ALFRED Kimber, A.F.C.L., R.S.S., Koseleigb. Stone Street 
Tunbridge Wellfi. 

52 II. \£Z 10^-« & S. M.'G--Hkrbert Morgan, .AF.C.L,. R.S.S., Cwmper, Llanarthney. 
Carman lien. 

40 III. {£% 10«., & B. M.’-')— Edward Ernest Bring. A.F.C.L. ILS.S.. Wheat Shear 
Shoeing Forge. Long Bennington. Grantham. 

1.5 IV. (jC2.)— Harry Jones. R.S.S,, The Forge. Ilendre. near Monmouth. 

13 V. (£l 10.?.)'-Cecil Gilbert. A.F.C.L,, U.s.S,. 2 a York Road, Leeds. 

*1 VI. Thomas NORTHWOOD, A.F.C L.. R.S.S., High street Shoeing P’orge, 
Cleobury Mortiraer. 

If' E. N, u H. C.— Robert Jones. R.S.S., The Forge, St. Arvans, Chepstow. 

Class 3, — Ca}'t Iforsas. [37 competitors,] 

^6 I. (A5, k G. M.’ )— Thomas benjamin LEWIS, H.S.S., Cambrian Forge. AberyM wyth. 
94 II, (jf3 lOa.^ & S. M.'G— John Rees, R.S.S., Shoeing Forge, Owmearn. Newport. Mon. 
03 in. (£2 Ifls., & B. M.'J) -Ernest Edward Beaumont, (i Trafalgar Road. Old Kent 
. Road, London, S.R 

'0 IV. (A:2.)— Albert Dennison. R.S.S., Mill T/me, Brighouse. 

9-' V. {X‘l 10s.)-TiiOMAS Northwood. A.F.C.i., R.S.S., High Street Shoeing Forge, 
, Olcohury Mortimer, 

VI. (jCl.)— J ohn 'J’omLINsON, R.S.S.. High street Shoeing Forge, Motley, ne, nr Leeds. 
K- N. & H. C. - Evan Evans, K.S..S., Rhyd-y-polon, Gorseinon. Glam. 

, ^ Cold Medsil given by the Worst) ipl’ul Company of Farriers to the First Prize Winner 
■11 each Glass, 

Silver and Bronze Medals given by the National Master Farriers’ Association, in 
cfich ClusB, for Members of that Association only. 
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Award of Prizes at Norwich, 1911 . 


I’LANS OF HOUSE AND BUILDINGS 
FOR SMALL HOLDINGS. 

[69 entries.] 

I. (jCSS.)— Leslib T. Moohe, A.HXB.A.. 3 Tlaymond Bniklitigsi, Grav's Inn, London, W.C 

II. (a:15.)--Hunter & WOODHOURB, Belper, Derbyshire. 

III. (£IO.)^IOHN r. Blake, fiO Richmond Park Read, KingsIon-on-Thames. 

IV. (jCS.I— Thomas Paul Bausob. 18 Howard Street, Wakefield, 


FARM PRIZE COMPETITIONS.! 

(Open to honSi fide Tenant Farmers.) 

, For the best managed Farms in Norfolk and Suffolk. 

Class 1. — Farme. rJmfty Arable^ of 500 aores or exclusive of Jleoth 
and Saltings. [13 entries.] 

13 I. (i.'100.)-S, H. SHERWOOD, Ulayford, Tpewich. 

4 II. (A50,)-F. John KNiaar. Eo-st Walton, King's Lynn. 

9 III. (xao.l— JOHN PEHOWNB, Gaton Hall, Alderford. Norwich. 

8 E. N. & H. 0.— John "W. Peacock, Hoekwold, Brandon, Norfolk. 

Class 2,— Farms, chiefly Arable, of not less than 250 and under 500 acrejc, 
exdu.<iire of Heath and Saltings. [17 entries.] 

26 I. (^TS.I-GEORGE WM. Rack ham, Hill Farm. Hcthtl, Norwich. 

21 II, (jCaO.) -ANTHONY KNIQHT, West Newton, King's Lynn. 

30 HI. (i:i5.)-FRBD Smith, Cawston, Norwich. 

31 R. N. &H. O.-JOHN Robert Tyrrell, West House Farm, Leislon. Suffolk, 

Class 2.— Farms, obiejlij Aralde, of nut less than 100 acres and under 25(1 

exclusive of ffeath and SaUi7ig.<!. [15 entries.] ^ ■ 

47 I, (jC50.1— G. W. Turner, Dial F'arm, Karl Sohatn, Frainlingham 
36 II. fi: 25 .) -Archibald J. Christie. Slys Farm. North Creakc, Fakenham. 

38 III. (ATO.) -ExORS. of John COSSBY.The Cottage, Raveningham, Loddoii, 

41 E. N. & H, C.— Rknjamin Monsbyl Sustead, Norwich, 

Class Far ms, ehiefy Arable, of not less than .50 rtcre.v and under 100 acre.'t, 

exclvsire of Heath and Salting.^. [11 entries.] 

M I. (A40.)— James GREEnokass. Malt House Farm. Stoke Holy Cross. Norwich. 

49 11. (A20.>- Frederick ARTHURTON, Fast Tuddenbam, East Dereham. 

62 III. (AlO.)— E dmund Chaney, Starston Wood Farm, Harlegton. Norfolk. 

53 R. S. & H. C.— F. J. QEATER, Yankee Lodge, "Middleton, Toxford, Suffolk. 

Class 5. — Farms, chief y Arable, of not less than 10 acres and under 50 arres. 
exclusive of Heath and Saltings. [9 eiurifs.] 

66 I. (A20.) STEPHEN WARREN, Walton HIghM-av, Wisbech. 

64 IL {A10,)~FREDERICK H. means, nutwcll. Norfolk. 

62 III. (£5.) -THOMAS Howard, Benhall Green. Saxmundham. 


FORESTRY SECTION. 

Class Specimens of Oak, FJm, Ash, and Beech Timber, grown in Greai 
Britain or Ireland. 

2 I. (Silver Medal.)-THE Earl of Leicester, G.C.V.O., O.M.G., Hoikham. Norfolk. 
1 II. (Bronze Medal.) -The Earl of Carnarvon, Highclere Castle, Newbury. 

Class 2. — Specimens of Larch, Spruce, and Scotch Pine Timber. 

6 I. (Silver Medal.)-THE Earl op Carnarvon, Highelere Castle, Newbury. 

6 II, (Bronze Medal.)— The earl of Leicester, G.C.V.O,, c.M.G,, Hulkiriiu, 
Norfolk, 


Claaa Z.- -Specimens of any other sort of Hurd Wood or Broad-lea red Tioilmr. 
10 I, (Silver Medal.)- -C. Coltman Rogers, Staiuigo Park, R idm-rshin'. 

OIL (Bronze Medal.) The Earl of leickstek, g.c.v.o., C.M.g.. i!o)k!:aiJi. 
Norfolk. 


1 Prizes given by the Norwich Local Committee. 
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Class i.—Siwcimcm i\f f.(n>j other ,w}'t of Cont/ertnim Tim her, 

13 I, (SilTftr Medal.)— T he Eakl of Leicester, G.O.V.O., C.if.O., Holktiam. Norfolk. 

13 II. (Bronze Medal.)— T he Earl of Carnarvon', Hij?hclere C‘a.stli‘, Newbury. 

Class 6.- -Oak FtOd (jafp.sfor Farm use, 

1(1 1. (Silver Medal. )-T hk Earl of Leicester. C.O.V.O,, C.M.G,, Holkliam, Norfolk. 

16 II. (Bronze Medal.)— Lord Barnard, Baby Castle, Darlington. 

Class 6.- - Field Gates far Farm, use, of any other home-grinon wood or 
rum hi nat to It of tvoods. 

li) I. (Silver Medal.)— The Earl of Carnarvon, TIigheiere Ca-stle. Nuwbdry. 

31 II. (Bronze MedaL)-LORD Barnard, llabj’ Castle, Darlington. 

Class 7. -Any other Gates for Farm ur listate use. 

33 (Silver Medal.)-THE Earl of Leicester, U.C.V.O.. O.M.G.. Holkliam, Norfolk. 

24 (Silver Medal.)-LORP Barnard, Kaby Ca.stle, Darlington. 

Class 8.- Tree Guards. 

29 I. (Silver Medal,)— c. CoLTMAN Rogers, Stanage Park. Radnor^lnre. 

37 II. (Bronze Meiial.)— R. & 11. Neaverson, Peakirk, PetertKirough, 

Class ^.—Fencing, 

'!0'39 I. (Silver MedaD-ARMSTRONO. Addison & Co., Sunderland. 

4047 (Bronze Medal.)— E ngjlish Bros,. Ltd,, Wisbech, Cambs. 

^'53 (Bronze Medal.)— S tanley underwood Co., Lynchmere, Ilaslemere, Surrey. 

Class lO.Sperimens showing comparative quality of any Timber grown on 
diferent soils and situatuau^ and. the. respect ire ayes at ivhirh it reaches 
market able si :e and maiurity. 

.14 (Bronze Medal.)— MoRti an Philips Price, Tibberton Court, Gloucester. 

Class 11. — Specimens if St e. DOS., and Board, s out from them^ illustrating the etjerts 
if dense and thin crops in hranck suppression and qwdity if timber. 

[No eJilry.J 

- l%io\Z.~Article..i not for rompetition. 

<iU\ 101-103 (Gold Medal. (-School op Forestry, Cambridge. 

(jl-72, *87 (Silver Medal.)— E. R. Phatt. Ryston Hall, Downhain, and T. H. Prosser & 
Sons, 5-10 Holloway Road, London, N. 

;d (Bronze Medal. i— Cooper Laboratory for Economic Research, Waifonl. 


PLANTATIONS COMPETITION. 


Restricted to Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire. 

Chs& 1. —Plantations, mainly of .Ua rd woods. Jive, to thirty year,s old, not less 
than (> acres in exienf restricted to landowners u:\th more than .300 acres 
if woodland. [3 entries.] 

■J I. (Silver Medal & AS.) Lieut -Col. B, T. Petre, West wick, Norwich. 

1 II. (Bronze Medal & T2.)-Eabl Cadogan, K,G.. Culford HalL Bury St. Edmunds. 


Clasi 2.— Plantations, mainly of Hardwoods, fire to thirty years old. not less 
than 3 acres in e,vtent, restricted to landowners with less than 300 acres 
‘ of woodland. [4 entries,] 

I I (Silver Medal & i)3.)-S[R HOOH R. Bekvor, BT.. Hargham, Attleborough, 

(i II. (Bronze Medal & A‘2.)-W. A. Macfarlane-Giheve, Impiugton Park. 0am- 
)u‘ulgesliiri‘. 


Class 3. — Plantiil ions, mainly of Con fees, five to thirl y years old, not less than 
6 acres in ex.fent, restricted fri landoirtier.'i with mure //ufw BOO acre.^ of 
' woudland. [8 entries.] 

11 I. (Silver Medal, £3, & G. M,> )-Likut.-Col. B T, Petbk, West wick, Norwich. 

M II. (Bronze Medal Sc A'2.)-R. (L PRETYman. M.P. Orwell Park. Iimvich. 

13 Bronze Medal. Lieut.-Col. b. T. Petre. 


Ckas i.~~Plant(ifion.^, mainly of Cuni/er.s, fire to thirty years old, not les.s fhan^ 
3 dorrs in extent, restrirted to landowners with /c.w than 300 acres of 
.Wood land. [3 cut tr i v.s. ] 

Ul I, (Silver Medal" & T3.)- Ma.fok G. F, Molineux-Montgomekik. Garhoklisham 
01(1 Hall, Norfolk, _ _ _ 

‘ Gold Medal given by the Royal Knglish Arboricultural Society for the best 
klaolation in (Jlasues 1-6. * ' 
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Class 5, — Bed Jixanijdei^ of the Conversion of an unprofitalle Wood., over 10 
arrpx in extend ido a thrifty condition, of which a clear hidory most he 
yiren. [fi entries.] 

IS)I. 'iSiker Medal & ^3 .)- Dowauer (.'ountess of Leicester, We!isoiih;im, 

SwfiWiani. 

18 II. (Bronze Medal & £'2.)— Kael CADOGAN, K.Q., Culford Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. 
Class 6, — Bed illanayed JVoitdland Bsiates, not lesn than 1,000 acres In area. 
[7 entries.] 

28 I. (Silver Medal & jC3.) -Lieot.-OOL. B. 'V, Pbtrb, Westwiek, Korwich. 

23 II. (Bronze Medal & jCa.)— T he Eare of Leicester, (i.O.V.O., C.M.G., Holkhuin. 
Norfolk. 

29 Bronze Medal.~E. G. ?RETYM,\N, M.T.. Orwell Park, Ipswirh. 


HOME NURSERIES COMPETTTTON. 

Restricted to Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire. 

Class 1 . — Bed Seed Beds of at least three spexies of (ionifers.^ xoicn in the 
spring of 1911. [11 entries.] 

1 I. (Silver MedaD -EAEL CAD0GAN\ K.G„ Culford Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. 

3 II. (Bronze Medal.)— Russell J. Colman, Crown Point, Norwich. 

Class 2. — Best Nursery Plots of Transplanted Trees. [4 entries.] 

5 I. (Silver Medal.) -THE Earl or LEICE-STER, G.C.V.O.. C,1I,G.. Holkham. Norfolk 

6 II. (Bronze Medal.)— Sir Reginald P. Beauchamp, Bt‘ Langley Park, Norfolk 

4 H. C.— Earl Cadoqan, K..G. 

Class 3 . — Best Manayed General Home Nurseries^ not exceeding half an acre 
in extent. [2 entries.] 

9 1. (Silver Medal, (-Major g. F. MolinbuX'Montqombeie, Garhoidishant Old 
Hall. Norfolk. 

Class 4. — Be,Ht Managed General Home Nurseries, expe.eding half an urvr ■ 
in extent. [1(1 entries.] 

11 I. (Silver Medal.)— Karl Cadogan. K.G.. Culford Hall, Burv Rt. Edmunds. 

12 ( Equal Second. \ -The Earl of Leicester, G.C.V.O., O.M.G.. llolkham. Norfolk. 
17 1 Bronze Medal. I —Sir Eustace Gurney, Syrowsion Hall, Norwich. 

i.a H. C— Kenneth M. Clark. 

Class 5. — Bed Plots of Seedlings, both Hardwood and Conifer. [2 entiles.] 

20 I. (Silver Medal.)— Earl CAdogan, K.G.. Culford Hall. Bnrv St. Edmunds. 

21 II. (Bronze Madal.l-SiR Reginald p. Beauchamp, bt„ Langley Park, Norfolk. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 

Glass \.~ Groups of UiscelldMous Plants, in and out if bloom. [2 entries,] 

1 I. (iC30 .) -James CYniER & Sons. Exotic Nurseries, Cheltenham. 

2 II, (;C25.)— W. A. Holmes, IV'esl End Nurseries, Chesterfield. 

Glass 2. Collect loiLS of Ore, kith. [1 entry.] 

3 1. (Gold Medal & j£10 .)— James Cypher & Sons, Exotic Nurseries, Cheltenham. 

Class Z.~ Gj'oiips of Carnations. 

[No entry.] 

Class 4.- Groups of Tuberous Begonias in pots, [2 entries.] 
n I. (Gold Medal & ^5,)-Blackmork k Languon, T\ver bon Hill Nursery, Bath, 

4 II. (aC3 .) -Thomas S. ware, Feltham, Middlesex. 

Class 5 . — Displays of Herbaceous Flowers. Bamboos. Ltiiu}n.s, and FoUagr. 

[4 entries.] 

6 I, (£20.)— Wm. artinodale & Son, Nether Green Nursery, ShefiBeld. 

8 11, (£15,)— W. ik J. Brown, 29 Narrow* Street, Peterborough, 

7 III. (£10.) -Whitbleqqe a Page, Chisleburst, Kent. 

Class Collect ions of Stove and Greenhouse. Plants in bloom. [1 entry.] 

10 I. (Gold Medal & £10.)-James Cypher & Sons, Queens Eoad Nurseries, Chelten- 
ham. 

Class "1.— Colled ions of Out Sprays of Car nations, [1 entries.] 

12 1. (Gold Medal k £5,)— C. S. Waters, Deanland Nursery, Balcomhe, Sussex. 

13 II. (£3.) -COL. Tub Hon. C. HaRBORD, Gunton Park, Norwich. 

14 III. (£2.)-Lord dE Ramsey, ^ ftverland Hall, Norwich. 
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Class S. -Collect iu ns 0 / Cot Ilunti/ Perenfiluh. Rtises excliided. [(5 entrie:?.] 
A I- 1^10.)— Lieut. Col. B. T. Petre, Wftstwiek House, Norwich. 

'0 II, (.£5.)— G-. Gibson & Co.. Leeming Bar, Redale. Yorks. 

9 HI. (X3.)— Harkness & Sons, Trie Orange Nurseries, Bcdale, York.s. 

• Class ^.—CoUeetioos of Cut Ihms. [4 entries.] 

2 I. (Gold Medal & jC5.)-F. M. Bhadlf.y, Church Street, Peterborough. 

1 II. (£3,)— W. & J. Brown. 29 Narrow Street, Peterborougii. 

1 III. f>C2.)-G. MOUNT & SONS, I’hc Nurseries. Canterbury, 

Class 10. — Collections of Sicect Petis, [9 entries,] 

5 I. CX5.')— R. IIOLHES, Tuokfiwnod Farm, Norwich 
16 II, (-e3.)-E. VV. KINO & Co., Coggesbali, Essex. 

13 III. S. Btue & Sons, Ltd., Alnta Nursery, Farnham, Surrey. 

Class l\. — Collections of Kight Kinds of VeqeUihles. fH entries,] 

3 I {^‘5.) -the Duke op roRTLANO, K.G., Wdbeck .Abbey, Nottingham.shire. 
itl II. U'3.)-H0N. W. Lowther, Caiupsea. Ash, Wiekharn Market 

4 III. (iE2.)-C0L. ROUA Wor.stcad House, Norfolk. 

Class 12. Decoi’otice Ul.'<j)L((ijs ot lltpe Jt'ruit, [1 entry. 1 
■7 I. (,A20.) The Duke of Portland, K,G., Welbeck Abbey, Nottinghamshire. 


Local Section. 

Class 13. Thiety-sinj Blo(»ns, Roses, distinct nineties. [8 entricd ] 

I. (Silver Medal & 40n.)--R steward, Saxliughain. 

II. (30^.)— Miss PENHICE. Wittnn. 

Glass 14. — Enjkt distinct eurietles of Ro-tes, [Sentries ] 

I, (20s.)-Lieut.-Col. MaoF.WEN, Thorpe St. Andrew. 

II, (10s.)- K. Steward, Saxlingham. 

III, (7.y. 6d.)— HisHor Fisher, Flegg Burgh. 

Glass 16. -'/icv/fv Ro.'ies. di.stinct nn-icties, Tea or Xoisette. 

[o entries.] 

I. (20s.)— R. STEWARD. Saxlinghn.m. 

' ■ Class \%.—TweU'e Blooms of o n tj one voriefij of Teo or Xoisette Roses, 

[;t entries.] 

I. (20*'.)— R. STEWARD, Saxlinghain. 

Class M.—Ticelec Blooms of onij one ninety of Rose, other than Ten or Xohetfe. 
[7 entries.] 

I. (20s.)— It. Steward. Saxlingham. 

II. (10k.)— MISS PeNRICE, Witton. 

III. (7s. fid.)— B ishop Fisher. Flcgg Burgh, 

Class \^.-~T\centjj-four Blooms. Rtses. distinct rorieiies. [,“ entries. | 

I. (30s.)— R, Steward. Suxiingimm. 

II. (20s.)— M iss Penrice, Wittoii. 

Class 19. — Twelre Bviiekes. distinct rarietics of Garden Roses, [2 entries.] 

I, <20s.)— M rs. StEDMAN, Ea-.t-Derelnmi. 

II. (15s.)— H. Newhouse, Norwich. 

Class 20. — Collections of Cat Caniotions. [8 entries.] 

I. (Silver Medal & 20s.)— C ol. the iion. C- Harbord, Gumon. 

II. (15s.)-COL. B. '1\ PETRE, West wick. 

Class 21,— 7 'hv’((v' Bunrhes of Sweet Pros. [17 entries,] 

I. (Silver Medal & 20 .5 .) -Lord Stafford, Costcs.^ey, 

II. (16*.)-F. A. BAINRRIDGE, Ilctbcrsett. 

III. (IOO-The Rev. J. A, L. Fellow es, li unwell. 

R. N. &H. C. -Lieut, -Col, MacEwen, Thorpe St, Andrew. 

Class 22. -Tioentij-fonr Bunches of Cat Flowers. Hardy Perennials, 

. ' ' [1 entry.] 

I. iSilver Medal & 30s.)- -T he Re\'. .1. A. L. Fellowes, Bunwell. 

Class 23.— Z’uv/re Bunches of Cut Fhorers. Tfordy Perennials. [, 5 entries. | 

I. (20.5.)- Col. ROUS, \Vor>!terul. ‘ 

II. (ISs.V- F. NEAVE. Ling wood. 

III. (lOs.)— Mrs. STEDiiAN, East Deivham. 

Class Zi.—Si.r Dishes of Fnnt. [2 entries.] 

I. (Silver Medal & 20s.) -C ol. The Hon, C. Harbord, Cuuton. 
n. i lS-Li -CoL, Uouy. Worstead. 

Class 2^.— Collections oftwelre hinds of Veyetahles, [ \ entry.] 

I. (Silver Medal & 20 *.) -Col. Roiis. Wor^^tead. 
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Horticultural Exhibits not for Competition. 

Large Gold Medals to : — 

40 SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bt., Gatton Park, Surrey. 

78 SUTTON & Sons, Reading, 
as 11. Wallace & CO„ Colchester. 

Gold Medals to ; — 

47 Benjamin R. Cant. Old Rose Gardeas, Col dies ter 
49 Bobbie & Co., Edinburgh, 

.M Daniels Bros,, Ltd... Royal Arcade, Norwich. 

58 Plsher, Son A Si hrav, Ltd,, Royal Nurseries, Hiiiids worth, Sheffield. 
60 Hobbies, Ltd., Norfolk Nurseries, Dereham. 

82 James VEITCII a Sons, Royal Exotic Nurseries, Chelsea, London, S.W. 

Silver Gilt Medals to : — 

38 A. J. A C. ALLEN, Bowthorpe Rood Nurseries, Earlham, Norwich, 

40 Robert Bolton, Wartoa. Caraforfh. 

42 R. H. Bath, ltd., Floral Farms, Wisbech, 

43 BlaCKMORE & LanGDON, Twerton Hill Nursery. Bath. 

04 King’s acre Nurseries, Ltd., Hereford, 

68 Stuart low & Co., Royal Nurseries, Bush Hill Park, Enfleld. 

71 H. B. May a Sons, Upper Edmonton. 

Silver Meilals to : - 

34 THE Earl of Albemarle, K.C.V.o,, C.B., Quidenham. 

39 Bakers. Old Hall Nurseries, Codsall. StafTs. 

41 Charles W. BreadmorE, 12(J High Street. Winchester. 

4.5 William Cuteush & Sons, Highgate. 

52 ALEX. Dickson & vSons, Royal Nurseries, Newtowuards, 

53 G. ENQLEMANN, Sall'ron Waideu. 

54 IT. N. Ellison, .5 Bull Street, West Bromwich, 

56 William Fells a Son, IG Marketplace, Hitchin. 

06 John K. king a sons, Coggcshall, Essex. 

70 Laxton Bros., Bedford. 

72 George Massey & Sons, Spalding. 

73 R, C. NotcU'TT. The Nurseries, Woodhridge, 

75 Piper a son, 80 Bishop’s Road. Bays water, London, W. 

70 R. SYDENHAM, LTD,, Tenby Street, Birmingbam. 

80 Ct. Stark A Son. Great Ryburgh, Norfolk. 

81 Toogood & Sons, Somhamvhon. 

85 Young a Co., Hatherley, Cheltenham 

86 William artingdalb a Son, Sheffield, 

87 J, Burrell A Co.. Cambridge. 

88 Frank Cant A Co.. Colehester. 

89 Henry Morse. Eaton, Norwieh. 


IMPLEMENTS. 

Trials of Potato Diggers and Sorters. 

Class 1. -Potato Piggern. [U ontries, 1 absent] 

6 L Martin’s Cultivator Co., Ltd., Lineulushire iron AVorks, Stamford. 

1 II. (X'IO.)-Blackstone a Co., Ltd., Stamford. 

Class 2 . — Putato iSortom. [6 entries, none absent, j 
15 I. (jClO,)— COOCH A S 'N, Commercial Street, Northampton. 

19 II. (X5.)— Walter Ness, King’s Kettle, Fife, N,B. 

Miscellaneous Implements. 

(Sih'er Medal JoV articles entered as “ Aciu Implemeuts for Agricultural or 
Estate Purposes." 

.590 BAM FORD A Sons, T-eighton Iron Works, Uttoxeter, for Meal Sifter, the "OoloniMl." 
1050 J. A H, McLaren, Midland Engine WotIch, Leeds, for Self-Lifting and Steering 
Attachment on Steam Plough, 

1098 R, A, Lister A Co,, Ltd.. Dursley, Glos., for Electric Lighting Installation. 
Patent Automatic, "BniHton." 

1612 AETIebolooet G. Welander a Kellners VtmKSTADEK, NorrkSping, Sweden, 
for Milking Mochme, ’' Manus.’’ 

4119 F.M. DOSSOR, St. Catherine’s Works, Doncaster, for Machine for Dressing Maug<'li' 
'Seed, 

6442 ALBERT IRVINO MUNT?,, Stype Grange, Hunger ford, for Wire Strainer. 
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PRIZS t<IST 

For DONCASTER SHOW, JULY 2 to 6, 1912, 


Total value of Prizes offered (inclusive of Ohampion Prizes, Special Prizes, Cups , 
Medals, and Class Prizes), 10,900/,, of "which amount 2,033/- are contributions from 
the Doncaster Local Committee, 2,332/. from various Breed Societies, and 756/. from 
other sources. 


CHAIVTPIOIN^ PJRI2SKS. 


The following Ohampion Prizes are ofTereci hy Breed Societies and others 

HORSES. 


SlIIEE HonsE SOCIETY Two Gold Medals, value 10/. each (or 10/. in money.), 
for tho best Shire .Stallion, and for the be^t, Mare nr Filly, and 5/. each to the Breeders 
of the Champion Shire Stallion, and Mare or Filly. 

CLYDESn.ALE HOUSE SOCIETY Two Prizes Of 10/. each for the best Clydesdale 
Stallion, and for the best Mare or Filly, 

SUFFOLK Horse Society :~C hallenge Cup, value oO/., for the best Suffolk 
Stallion. 

Hunters' Improvement society; -Two Gold Medals for the best Hunter Mare 
4 years and upwards, and for the best Filly not exceeding W years old. 

POLO AND Ridinq PONY SOCIETY Two Gold Medals for the best Polo and 
"Riding Puny Stallion nr Colt, and for the best Mare or Filly. 

Cleveland B.4.Y horse Society:— Two Prizes of 5/. each for the best Cleveland 
Bay Stallion, and tor the tiest Mare or Filly. 

Yorkshire Coach Horse society; -Two Prizi;s of a/, each for the best York- 
shire Coach Horso Stallion, and for tlie best Mare or Filly. 

Hackney Horse .Society Two Gold Medals, vaUie 10/. each (or b'/. in money), 
for the best Hackney Stallion, and for the best Mare or Filly. 

SHETLAND PoNV Stud BqoK SOCIETY;- Silver Modal fur the best Shetland Pony. 

Hunter Riding Classes a Gold Challenge Cup, value 52/, IDv. for the best 
Hunter Mare or Gelding in the Biding ClaBses. 

Welsh Pony and Cob Society’' ;“Two Silver Medals and Coriiftoates for the 
bus! Welsh Pony Stallion, and for the best Mare. 

HACK AND RIDING PONIES :-A Gold Challenge Cu{>. value 52/. 10«.. for the best 
Hack or Riding Pony. 

HACKNEY Horse society -.—Gold Medal (or 51. in money) for the best Mare or 
Gelding in the Single Driving Classes. 

Harness Classes:— A Gold Challenge Cup, value ,12/. lOs., for the best Single 
nariie>^s Mare or Gelding in novice classes. 

A Gold Challenge Cup, value 52/, 10-''., for the best Single Harness Mare or Gelding, 

H.arness Cr.ASSES Two Gold Challenge Cups, value 52/. KK'. eaeb, (i ) for the 
best Pair, (ii.) for the best Tandem. 

Four-IN-HANDS a Gold Cluallenge Cup, value 52/. lOs., for the best Team. 

CATTLE. 

Shorthorn society : — Two Prizes of 201. each for the best Shorthorn Bull, and 
for the best Covv or Heifer. 

Dairy Shorthorn (Coates’s herd Book) association Prize of lo/. for the 
best Pedigree Shorthorn Dairv Cow or Heifer : and a Challenge Cup, value !.>2/. for 
liK' best Pedigree Duiry Siiortborn Group of one Bull ami two Cows or Heifers. 

bixcOLNsniRE Bed shorthorn association: -Two Prizes of 10/. encli for the 
i'fst siiortluirn Bull, and for the best Cow or Heifer 

Hereford Herd book society :-Two Prizes of 10/. 10s. each for the best Here- 
lord Bull, and for the lx:stCow or Heifer, 
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Dfa'on Cattle Breeders' Society ;-Two Prizes oi lOL lOfi. each for tbe best 
Devon Bull, and for tlie best Cow or Heifer. 

South DBVOXS a Challenge Cup, value 20/., for the best South Devon animal. 

Longhorn Cattle Society Two Challenge Cups, value 15/. each, for the 
best Longhorn animals. 

Sussex herd Book society : -Two Silver Medals for the best Sussex Bull, and 
for the best Cow or Heifer. 

*IlBD Poll Society Two Prizes of 51. each for the best Red Poll Bull, and 
for the best Cow or Heifer. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLK SOCIETY :-A Gold Medal for tbo best animal of 
the Aberdeen Angus breed. 

English Aberdeen Angus Cattle Association '. --a Gold Medal for the best 
animal of the opposite sex to that of the <animal awarded the Gold Medal of the Aber^ 
deen Angus Cattle Society, 

English Jersey cattle society:— Two prizes of S/. each for the best, .Jersey 
Bull, and for the best Cow or Heifer. 

English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society:— Two Challenge Cups, value 
26/. 5i!, each, for the best Kerry Bull, Cow. or Heifer, and for the best Dexter Bull, 
Cow, or Heifer. 

English Jersey cattle society Gold Medal (or 10/. in money). Silver Medal 
and Bronze Medal for the three best Jersey Anima.lfl in the Butter-test Olasses, 


SHEEP, 

Southdown Sheep Society a Gold Medal (or l(h. lOs. in money) for the best 
Southdown Bam; and Silver Medal (or 1/. in money) for the best Pen of Ewes or 
Ewe Lambs, 

TlAiiPsiiiRE Down Sheep Breeders' .-Issociatiqn Prize of lo/. for the best 
Hampshire Down Ram Lamb, Pen of Ram Lambs, or Ewe Lambs. 

LINCOLN Long-wool Sheep Breeders’ associ.ation :-Pnze of 5/.. for the laohi* 
Lincoln Ram ; a Challenge Cup, value 52/. lii?,, for the best Group of one Lincoln Ram 
and three Ewes, 

SOCIETY OE Border Leicester Sheep Breeders: -a Challenge Cup, valpc 
501., for the best Border Leicester Sheep. 

Kent ok Romney Marsh Sheep Breeders' Association: -Prize of 10/. 10s, 
for the best Kent or Romney Marsh Ram. 


PIGS. 


National pig breeders' Association: —S ix Gold Medals (or 5/. .5^. in 
money) for the best Large "White Boar and Sow, Middle White Boar and Bow, and 
Tamwortli Boar and Sow. 

British Berkshire Society :— Prize of 5?. 5». for the be.st Berkshire Boar or Bow. 
Large Black Pig Society :— Piize of 10/. for the 'ucHt Large Black Boar; and a 
Challenge Cup, value tw’enty guineas, for the best Large Black Sow. 

Lincolnshire Ourly-coated pig breeders’ Association:— Two Prizes nf 
5/, 5^. each, for the best Lincolnshire Curly-eoatcil Boar and the best Sow. • 



Prize List for Dontaster Show^ 1912. 
HORSES (£3,726). 


SHIRE. 

lat 

£ 

2nd 3rd 
£ £ 

Stallion, foaled in or before 
10()9, not over 1. a h. . . 

15 

10 

5 

STALLION, foaled in 1911 1 . 

20 

10 

0 

Colt, Filly, or (jEldtng, 
foaled in 1911 . . . . 


10 


STALLION, foaled in 1910 . 

20 

10 

5 

in 

r> 

Stallion, foaled in 1909 . 

20 

10 

5 

Colt, Filly, or Gelding, 

15 




20 

10 


foaled in 1910 . . . . 

5 

Filly, foaled in 1910 . 

20 

10 

5 

Filly or Gelding, foaled in 

15 

10 


filly, foaled in 1909 . 

20 

10 

5 

1909 ...... 

5 

Mare, foaled in or after 1908 




Mare (with foal at foot), not 


10 


(with foal at foot) . 

Mare, foaled in or before 1907 

20 

10 

5 

over 14.2 h. . . . . 

la 



(with foal at foot) . 

20 

10 

5 

CLEVELAND BAY 

CR 



Colt Foal, produce of mare 
in above classes. 

10 

.5 

3 

COACH HORSE. 




Filly foal, produce of mare 




Stallion, foaled in or before 




in above classes. 

10 

a 

3 

1008 

1.5 

10 

5 





Stallion, foaled in 1909 or 1910 15 

10 

5 

CLYDESDALE.'^ 




Filly or Gelding, foaled in 
1910 

1.5 ' 

10 

.5 

Stallion, foaled in 1911 , 

20 

10 

5 

Filly or Ci elding, fojiled in 

15 

10 


STALLION, foaled in 1910 . 

20 

10 

10 

5 

1909. ...... 

5 

Stallion, foaled in 1909 . 

20 

5 

Mare (with foal at foot) . 

15 

10 

5 

Filly, foaled in 1911 . 

20 

10 

5 





Filly, foaled in 1910 . 

20 

10 

5 

HACKNEYS." 




Killy, foaled in 1909 . 

Mare (with foal at foot) . 

20 

20 

10 

10 

5 

5 

Breeding Classe.s. 




Foal, produce of mare in above 




Stallion, foaled in 1911 . 

20 

10 

5 

{'la.ss 

10 

5 

3 

Stallion, foaled in 1910 . 

20 

10 

5 





STALLION, fnaled m 1909 . 

20 

10 

5 


POLO AND RIDING 
PONIES." 


SUFFOLK.* 

Knuie Ji'' for ( 


HUNTERS.' 

< BR'KEnTNn Classes. 

Colt or Geldino, foaled in 

1911 20 10 5 

Geldino, foaled in 191(1 . . 20 10 5 

Gelding, foaled in 1900 , . 20 10 .0 

Filly, foaled in I'Jll . . , 20 10 o 

FILLY, foaled in 1910 . . .20 10 5 

Filly, foaled in 1909 . . . 20 10 5 

THOKOL’OilBRED M.ARE, en- 
tered or eligible for entry in 
the G.S.B. (with foal at foot), 
up to weight . . . . 20 10 "i 

Two Prizes of £o each are also 
offered in this class: {lA/or 
the best Colt Foal, and {II.) 
for the, best Filiy Foal. 

Mare (Novice), foaled in or 

aftt'T 1904 (with foal at foot), 
up to from 12 to 14 st. . , 2<t I't 

Mare (Novice), foaled in or 
• after 1904 (with foal at foot), 

up to more than 14 st. . 20 10 o 

Mare t with foal at foot); ui) to 
from 12 to 14 st.. . . . . 20 10 5 

Mare (with foal at foot), up to 
more than 14 st, . . . 20 10 5 

Colt Foai., produce of Mare in 
above classes . . . . 10 5 3 

Filly Foal, produce of Mare 
in above classes , , . . 10 3 


Filly, foaled in 1911 . . . 20 10 5 

FILLY, foaled in 1910 . - . 20 10 :> 

Filly, foaled in 1909 . . .20 10 .5 

Mare (with foal at foot), over 
14, and not over 1,1.2 h. . . 20 10 .S 

Mare (with foal at foot t. over 

15.2 h 20 10 0 

Foal, produce of Ttfare in .above 

I’lasses 10 0 .3 

HACKNEY PONY." 
Breeding Classes. 
Stallion, foaled in or before 

1908, not over 14 h. . . . 1.5 10 5 

Colt, filly, or Gelding, 

foaled in 1910, not over 

13.2 b La 10 5 

FILLY Oil Gelding, foaled in 

1909, not over 13.3 fa. . .19 10 .a 

MARE (with foal at foot), not 

over 14 h L> 10 5 

SHETLAND PONY. 

Stallion, foaled in or before 
1999, not over lOi h. . . .19 5 3 

: Mare (with foal .at footi. not 

over lOj li 10 5 3 

WELSH PONY. 

^ (Mountain or Mo<v'Iand CUmi- 
) Stallion, foaled in or before 
j 1909, not over 12 h. . . .10 5 3 

I MARE (with foal at foot), not 
; over 12 h 10 5 3 


* Offered by the Shire Horse Society. 

• £50 provided by the Clydesdale Horse Society. 

** £.'() provided by the Sull'olk Horse Society. 

■* £100 and Y80 provided by two members of the KA.S.F/. interested in the breed, 
s £30 provided by the Polo and Biding Pony Society. 

" £75 provided by the Hackney Horse Society. 

VOL, 72. 0 0 
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HUNTER RIDING Priz es 

CLASSES.' iflT 2Tirt 3rd 4 

j£ X £ 

MARE OR Gelding, 
foaled in 1908, up to 
from 12 to 14 st. . . 1") 10 5 

MARE OR Gelding, 
foaled in 1908, up to 
more than 14 st, . . Id 10 5 

MAfe OR Gelding 
(Novice), foaled in or 
before 1907, up to from 
12 to 14 st. . . . 15 10 5 

Mark or Gklding 
(Novice), foaled in or 
before 1907, up to more 
than 14 Rt. . , . 15 10 5 

Mark or Gei.ding, 
foaled in or before 
1908. up to from 12 to 

13.7 st 20 15 10 

Mare or gelding. 

foaled in or before 
1908, up to more than 

15.7 and not over 15 et. 20 15 10 
Mark or Gklding. 

foaled in or before 
1908, up to more than 
L5fiT 20 15 .0 


HACK AND RIDING 
PONY CLASSES.' "i 

MARE OR Gelding, Hunter 
or Polo Type (li^bt-wei^ht), 
foaled in or before 1908, not 

exceeding 1.5 h li 

Mark or Gklding. Hunter 
or Polo Type (boavy-weightl, 
foaled in or before 1908, uot 

exceeding 1.5 b li 

Mark 0R(>ELDTNG, Park Hnek 
ilight^weigtit), foaled in or 
betore 1908. exceeding 15 ti. . li 
Mare or Gelding, Park Hack 
(hoavy-we ghO, foaled in or 
before 1908, exceeding loll. . I 


DRIVING CLASSES.' 

To bt driven in Singh Hnrvesg. istjud SrO 4Ht 
MARE OR Gelding £ ”£ <■ £ 

(Novice), not over 14 b. . 15 10 5 .5 

MARE OR GELDING 

(NoviceL over 14 and not 

over 1,5 h 1.5 10 - 5 

Mare or Gelding 

(Novice), over Id b. . . In 10 5 5 

MARE OR GELDING, not 
over14h. . . . . 15 10 5 5 

Mare or gelding, over 

14 and not over 15 b, . . J5 10 5 ,5 

Mare or Gelding, over 

15 and not over iD.'i h, , 15 10 5 ,5 

Mare or gei.ding 

over 15.2 h 15 10 5 5 

To be driven in Double UarneHs. 

Mares or Qelding-s, not 

over 15 b 15 10 ,5 5 

Mares or Geldings, over 
15 b 1,5 10 5 5 


DRIVING CLASSES'- 

cofitinml. istJnd*8rr^h 

To be driven Ta/xiem. £ X £ x 

Mares or Geldings, not 

over 15 h 15 10 5 5 

Mares dr Geldings, over 
1.5 b 15 10 5 5 

Fottr-i n- h ami Tea »i >>•. 

Mares or Geldings, to be 
shown before a Coach . 20 1.5 10 5 

PIT PONIES.' 

Two Ponies. not exceeding 

ISbandR 10 5 3 

Ttvo Ponies, oA-vr 13 and 
not exceeding 14 bands . 10 5 3 - 

A Special prize of 5i, for the best Four 
Pnnics. 

I Prizes 

' JUMPING . " V 

, COMPETITIONS.' I" ? £ '"1* 

I A Mark or Gelding 25 10 5 5 ,5 

I B Mare or Gelding 
I (First Prize Winners in 
I Class A not eligible) .20 10 5 .5 5 

I C Mare or Gelding, 

■ (Firsi Prize 5S'iiiners in 
Classes A and B not 
I eligible) . . . . 15 10 5 .5 5 

; D CHAMPION Class, 

ifare or Gelding . . 25 15 lO 5 5 

CATTLE (£S,770). ' 

j Pri/.cs 

SHORTHORN. 

l6t :'nil Drd 
X X £ 

; Bull, calved in 1007, 1908.or 1909 10 6 4 

Bull, calved on or between 
Jan. 1. 1910 and March .M. 1910 10 0 4 

Bull, calved on or belvveen 
Aprill. 1910, and Dec. 31,1910'' 10 6 4 

^ Bull, calved on or between 

Jan. 1, 1911, and March .31, 1911 10 8 4 

i Bull, calved on or between 
I Aprill. 1911, and Dee.Sl.lOll'MO 6 4 

j TWO Special PRIZES of 107 and 
i ;■)/. for the two best Bulls 
i calved in 1911, the property 
of an Exhibitor residing in 

Yorkshire" 

I GROUP CLASS, tor the best cob 
i lecUon of either throe or four 

Bulls, bred by Exhibitor'^ . 15 1(1 
Cow, in-milk, calved in or be- 
fore 1908 10 6 4 

HElFER.iL-miIk, calved in 1909'-’ 10 5 4 

Heifer, calved on or between 
Jnn. 1, 1910, and March 31, 1910 H) 6 4 
Heifer, calved on or between 
April 1, 1910, and Dec.31,1919'' 10 6 4 

Hkifpik. calved on or between 
Jan. 1,1011, and March 31, 1911 10 6 4 

1 HEIFER, calved on or between 
\ April 1. 1911. and Dec, 31, 1911 . 10 0 4 

I Group Class, for the best col- 
lection of either three or four 
I Cows or Heifers, bred by 

exhibitor 15 10 


1 Provided by the l.ioiic;istiT Loeul CormnitUe. 
s Olfcred Ijy tlie Shorthorn Society. 

3 E.'> oltVred hy the I'orkshire Agriculturai Soeiely, 
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DAIRY SHORTHORN. 


Bull, calvocl in lOJI' . . . ID 

Dairv Cow, in-milk, calved 
in nr before 1907- . . .10 

Dairy Cow, in-milk, calved in 

1908 10 

Dairy Heifer, in-milk, eah’ed 
in or after 1909 . . , ,10 

Milk Yield Prizes . .10 

LINCOLNSHIRE RED 
SHORTHORN.^ 

, 1908, 


DEVON. ^ 

::i]ved in ll'UT, l!*0S, or 


10 


Dull, calved in 1908. 190' 
or 1909 . . . . 

Bull, caived in 1910 . 

Bull, calved in 1911 . . .10 

Cow. in-milk, calved in or 
before 1908 . ■ . . . .10 

Heifer, in-milk, calved in 

1909 10 

HEIFER, calved in 1910 .10 

Heifer, c.alved in 1911 . .10 

Cow OR Heifer, in-milk, 
calvixl in or ItiMbn.' 1909, sliow- 
in;f llu-l)c-f milkiim-jiruiuTtics 10 

Milk Yield Prizes . . .10 

HEREFORD.^ 

bull, calved in 1907, 1908. or 1909 10 
Bull, calved in 1910 . . .10 

Bull, calved in Jan. or Fe 

1911 

Bull, calved on or after M in 
1, 19U ..... 

CUW, in-niilk, calved in 
before, l!*n8 .... 
Heifer, in-nnlk, calved in 19 
Heifer, calved in l9l<i 
Heifer, calved in 1911 


LONGHORN." 

£. . 

Bull, calved in 1907, 1908, 1909, 

or 1910 

Bull, calved in 1911 . . .10 

Cow 09 HEIFER, in-milk, 
calved in or before 1909 . .10 

Heifer, calved in liUOor 1911 . 10 
Milk Yield Prizes . . .10 

SUSSEX. 

BULL, calved in 1907.1908. or 1910 10 
BULL, calved in 1919' . - .10 

BUI.L. calved in 19 il . . .10 

Cow OR HEIFER, in-milk, 
calved in or before 1908 . . 10 

HEIFER, calved in 1909 . . 10 

Heifer, c.alved in 1910 . . 10 

V\/ELSH.‘- 

BULL, calved on or after Dec. 1, 

1900, and before Dec. 1, 191ti . 10 
BirLL, calved on or alter Dec. 1, 

1910. and before Dec. 1, 1911 . 10 
Cow OR IIETFKR, in-milk, 
calved before Dec. 1. 1909, . 10 

Heifer, calved on or after 
Dec. 1. 1909, ami before Dec. 1. 

IDU 10 

RED POLL.’” 
Dt;LL. calved in 1907, 1908, 1909. 
or 1910 


. 10 8 

4 

Bull, calved in 1911 . 

. 10 

8 

4 

h 


Cow OR Heifer, in-milk, 




. 10 0 

4 

calved in or before 1909 

. 10 

(j 

4 



Heifer, calved in 19 LO 

. 10 

(i 

4 

. 10 0 

4 

Heifer, calved in 1911 

. 10 

(1 

4 

19 10 0 

4 

Milk Yield Prizes . 

. 10 

0 

4 


. 10 
. ID 


Bull, 

19(10 

Butx. Cidved in 1910 . . .10 

Bull, calved in 1911 . , .10 

Cow OR Heifer, in-uiilk, 
calved in or hetore 1909 . . 10 

Heifer, calved in 1910 . .10 

Heifer, calved in 1911 . .10 

Dairy Cow. in-milk, calved in 
or before 1909 . , , 10 

Mdk Yield Prizes , . .10 

SOUTH DEVON.'’ 

' Bull, calved in 1907, 1908, 1909, 

or 1910 10 

bull, calved in bill . . .10 

dlow OR HEIFER. in-mi!h, 
calved in or before 1909 . .10 

Heifer, calved in 1910 . .10 

Heifer, calved in 1911 . .10 

Milk Yield Prizes , . 10 


1 tCi) 


; ABERDEEN ANGUS.’' 

1 Bull, calved on or after Dec. 1, 
1900. before Dec, 1, 1909 . 10 
i BULL, calved on or after Dee. 1, 
i 1909. and before Dec. 1. 1910 . 10 
i Bull, calved on or after Dec. 1, 
j 19 10. and before Dec. 1, 1911 . 10 
; Cow OR heifer, in-milk. 

I calved in or before Dec. 1. 1909 10 
! Heifer, calved on or after Dec. 

1. 1909, and bcforeDec. 1, 1910. 10 
i HEIFER, calved on or after Dec. 

1, 1910, and before Dec.l, 1911 . 10 

GALLOWAY.’-’ 

' Bull, calved on or after Dec. 1, 
1900. and before Dec. 1, 1910 . 10 
; BULI-, e.alved on or after Dec. 1, 
1910. and before Dec. 1, 1011 . 10 
; Cow OR HEIFER, in-milk. 

I cal ved before Dec, 1, 1909 ,10 

: HEIFER, calved on or after Dec. 

I 1. 1909, and before Dec, 1.1910. lO 
i HEIFER, calved on or after Dec. 

I 1. 1910, and before Dec. 1. 1911. 10 
les's Herd Book) .Association. 


1 Olfered bv the Dairv Shorthtu' 

2 OfTcred by llie Kborllioni Soei.'ty, 

* ICXtl [)rovided by tbe Lincolnshire Bed Sliorlhorn Association, 
■» ilaO provided by tiie Hereford Herd Book Society. 

baO provided by the Devon Cattle Breeders' Society. 

'i U9(l provided by the South Devon Herd Book Society, 
t £31 provided by the Lonnhorn Cattle Society, 

« Olfered by the’Susaci Herd Bonk Society, 

"> £10 lO.'i. prtjvided by tbe Welsh Black Caltle SfX'iety. 

£3) provided hy the Bed Poll Society. 

’ • EUO provided by the Aberdeen .Anyns Cuttle Society. 

' .C3) provided by the Calloway Cuttle Society. 
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Bull, calved in or before 1911 . 10 
00 W OR Heifrr, in-milk . 10 


Boll, calved in or before 1011 . 10 6 
COW OR Heifer, in milk , . 10 0 

cow OR Heifer, in-calf , . 10 6 

Milk Yield Prizes , . .10 6 

BRITISH HOLSTEIN.^ 

BU],L, calved in or before 1909 . 10 li 
Bull, calved in 1910 or 1911 . 10 ft 

Cow, in-milk, calved in or 
before 190ii . . , , 10 6 

Heifer, in-milk, calved in 1909 

or 19 10 10 6 

Milk Yield Frizes . . . 10 6 


Bull, calved 1907, 1908, or 1909 10 
Bull, calved in 1910 . . .10 

Bull, calved in 1911 . . .10 

Cow, in -milk, calved in or 

before 1908 10 

Heifer, in-milk, calved in 1909 10 

Heifer, in-milk, calved in 1910 10 

Heifer, calved in 1911. . . 10 

Cow OB Heifer, in-milk, bred 
by Exhibitor, sired in Great 
Britain or Ireland . .10 

Milk Yield Frizes . , .10 

GUERNSEY, 4 

Bull, calved in 1907, l908. 1909, 

or 1910 10 

BULL, calved in 1911 . . - 10 

Cow, in-milk, calved in or 

before 1907 10 

Cow OK heifer, in-inilk, 
calved in 1908 or 1909. . . 10 

Heifer, calved in 1910 . . 10 

Heifer, calved in 1911 .10 

Milk Yield Prizes . . .10 


BULL, calved in 1907, 1908, 1909, or 

I9t0 10 a 

Cow, in-milk, calved in or be- 
fore 1908 10 6 

Heifer, in-milk, calved in 1909 10 6 
HEIFER, calved in 1910 or 1911 . 10 ft 
Milk Yield Prizes . . .10 6 


Same as for Kerries. 


P rites 

DAIRY CATTLE,- 

{ Any Age, Breed, or Crm,) £ £ x 
Dairy cow, in-milk . . , 10 6 4 

P AIR OF Dairy COW 8. in -no ilk . 10 6 4 

Dairy Cow, in-uiilk, that has 
been subjected to the Tuber- 
culin Test within eight 
weeks of the Show, by u Fel- 
low or Member of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons, and has not reacted .10 6 4 

BUTTER TESTS/ 

Cow, exceeding 900 lb. live 

weight 15 10 a 

Cow, not exceeding 9001b. live 
weight 15 10 5 

SHEEP (£1,835 10s.). 

OXFORD DOWN. 

Shearling Ram . . . . 10 D 3 

Ram Lamr« 10 5 3 

Three ram lambs . . . 10 5 3 

Three Shearling Ewes , 10 5 3 

Three Ewe Lambs . . 10 5 3 

SHROPSHIRE. “ 

Two-Shear Ram . . . 10 5 3 

Shearling ram . . . . lO 5 3 

khVE shearling Hams . . 15 lO 5 

THREE Ham lambs . . 10 .5 3 

THREE Shearling Ewes . 10 5 3 
THREE EWE LAMBS . . . 10 5 

SOUTHDOWN. 

Two-ShEAK RAMIO . , . 10 5 3 

SHEARLING Ram . . . . lO 5 3 

Three shearling Rams »<> . lO 5 3 
Three Ram Lambs . . . 10 5 3 

Three shearling Ewes .10 5 3 

THREE EWE Lambs . . . lu 5 3 


HAMPSHIRE DOWN. ^ ^ 

Two-Shear ham 1 1 . . 10 0 - 

i Shearling ram . , . lo .5 3 - 

i Ham Lamb J ‘ . . . 10 5 3 t' 

. THREE Ram Lambs , 10 5 3 - 

: Three Shearling Ewes, lO 5 3 - 

i Three ewr Lambs . . 10 5 3 - 


Two-Shear R.aih a . 
Shearling Ram . 
i Ram Lamb ' . 
i THREE Ham Lambs , 

I Three Shearling Ewes 
I THREE Ewe LAMBS . 


1 £20 provided by the Aynhire Cattle Herd Book Society. 

2 £30 provided by the British Holstein Cattle Society. 

3 liBO provided by the English Jersey Cattle Society. 

£40 provided by the English Guernsey Cattle Society. 

•' £30 provided by the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society. 
« Offered by the Doncaster Local Cominittee, 

• Offered by the English Jersey Cattle Society, 

« Offered by the Oxford Down Sheep Breeders’Association, 

9 £45 provided by the Shropshire Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

' '> Offered by the Southdowm Shoep Society. 

1 1 Offered by the Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

1 2 Offered by the Suffolk Sheep Society. 
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Prizps 

DORSET DOWN. ' 

£. X. £ 

Sheakling Uam: . . 10 .'S - 

THREE Ram Lambs . . . 10 5 - 

Three shearling Ewes . lo fi - 

DORSET HORN.-* 

Shearling Ram, dropped after 

Nov. 1, 1910 10 5 3 

Three Ram Lambs, dropped 
after Nov. 1, 1911 . . . 10 5 3 

Three Shearling Ewes, 
dropped after Nov. 1, 1910 .10 5 3 

Three Ewe Lambs, dropped 
after iNov. 1, 1011 . . . 10 5 3 


RYELAND.s 


Ram, Two-Shear and up- 




wards 

10 

5 

S 

SHEARLING Ram . . . . 

10 

5 

3 

Three Shearling Ewes 

10 

5 

3 

KERRY HILL (WALES). 



Ram, Shearling and upwards lo 

- 

_ 

THREE Shearling Ewes 

10 

- 

- 

LINCOLN. ■* 




TWO SHEAR Ram 

10 

5 

3 

Shearling ham. 

10 

5 

3 

Five She.^rling Rams . 

1.5 

10 

5 

THREE Ram lames . 

10 

6 

3 

Three Shearling Ewes 

10 

5 

3 

THREE Ewe Lambs . 

10 

5 

3 

THREE TEARLING EWES, 




shown in their wool 

10 

5 

3 

LEICESTER.’ 




Shearling Ram . . . . 

10 

5 

3 

THREE HAM LAMBS , 

10 

5 

3. 

Three SHEART.iNG EWES 

10 

0 

3 

Three Ewe Lambs . 

10 

5 

3 

BORDER LEICESTER.*^ 



RAM, 'Pwo SHEAR and upwards 19 

5 

3 

Shearling Ram . 

10 

5 

3 

shearling Ewe 

10 

5 

3 

WENSLEYDALE. 




Ram. Two-Sheae and up- 




wards 

10 

5 

3 

Shearling Ram 

10 

5 

3 

thre e Shearling rams 

10 

5 

3 

Three Ram Lames . 

10 

5 

3 

Three Shearling Ewes 

10 

5 

8 

Yearling ewe, shown in wool 10 

.5 

8 


LONK.« 

, .Ram, Shearling and uftwards 10 5 - 
Tlirke Shearling Ewes . 10 5 - 


DERBYSHIRE GRITSTONE. 

Same as for Kerry Hill. 


KENT OR ROMNEY 

Vi 

rize* 


MARSH.** 

£ 

3)1(1 3rd 
£ £ 

Two-Shear Ram 

. 10 

5 

3 

Shearling ram 

. 10 

5 

3 

Five Shearling Rams . 

. 15 

10 

5 

three Ram lambs . 

. 10 

6 

3 

Three Shearling ewes 

. 10 

5 

3 

three Ewe Lambs . 

.10 

5 

3 

COTSWOLD.'i^ 

Shearling Ram . 

. 10 

5 

3 

Three Ram lames . 

. 10 

5 

3 

Three Shearling Ewes . 

. 10 

5 

3 

Three Ewe Lambs . 

. 10 

5 

3 


DEVON LONG-WOOL.li 
ram, Two-Shear and up- 
wards 10 5 - 

SHEARLING RAM . . . 10 5 - 

Three shearling ewes . lo 5 - 


SOUTH DEVON. 1“ 
Two-Shear Ram . . . . 10 5 - 

Shearling Ram . . . lO 5 - 

Three Ram LjAmbs . . 10 5 ~ 

Thrbe shearling ewes . 10 6 - 

Three Ewe L.amrs . . . 10 5 - 


DARTMOOR. 

Same ag for Kerry Hill. 


EXMOOR.'^ 

Same as for Ry elands. 


CHEVlOT.i-i 

Same as for Border Lcieest<Ts. 


HERDWiCK.'s 

Ram, Tw 0 Shear and upwards 10 5 - 

Shearling RAM. . . . 10 a - 
Three Shearling Ewes .10 5 - 

WELSH MOUNTAIN. 

Same as for Kerry Hill. 


i BLACK-FACED MOUNTAIN. 

' Same as for Kerry Hill. 


' El 5 provided liy tlie Dorset Down Slieep Breeders’ Association. 

- £18 provided by the Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

£18 provided by the Ryeland Flock Book Society. 

♦ £66 provided by the Lincoln Long-Wool Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

•’ £-0 provided by the Leicester Sheep Breeders' Association. 

^ £18 provided by the Society of Border Leicester Sheep Breeders. 

£18 provided by the Wensleydale Bine-faced Sheep Breeders' 'Association, £18 
provided by the Wensleydale Long-Wool Sheep Breeders' Association. 

» £5 provided by the Louk Sheep Breeders’ Association, 
a £48 provided hy the Kent or Romney Marsh Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

' « £18 provided by the CotBwdd Sheep Society. 

' 1 £15 provided by the Devon Long-Woolled Sheep Breeders’ Sooiety. 

‘ a £80 provided by the South Devon Flock Book Association, 

1 •> £18 provided by the Exmoor Horn Sheep Breeders' Society, 

1 ^ £18 provided by Breeders of Cheviot Sheep. 

> £15 provided by Breeders of Herdwiok Sheep. 
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PIGS (£762 5s.). | 

Large White 1 ... 

Middle White' . 

Tam worth' .... 

Berkshire'^ .... 

Large Black "... 

Lincoln)«hire Curly-Coated^ 

In each of the above Breeds the follow- I 
ing prizes will he given ! 

Isi 2[i<13ra i 

BOAR, farrowed in 1908, 1909, or ^ £. z ' 

1910 10 5 3 , 

Boar, farrowed in 191 1 . . 16 5 3 ! 

Boar, farrowed in 1912 . . 10 5 3 ; 

Erhbdino Sow. farrowed in 
1908, 1909, or 1910. . . . 10 5 3 

Sow\ farrowed in 1911 . . . 10 5 3 i 

Thrbe Sow Pigs, farrowed in 
1912 10 5 3 i 


POULTRY (£400). 

Prizes of 30.s., 20s., a.nd 10s. are offered 
in each class for the best CooK., Hen, 
Cockerel, and Pullet of the follow- 
ing Breeds:— 



POULTRY-Cfl»«HMrrf. 

Malitie. 

Two Silver medals ; d ) for best 
Coui'ou de. Maline, (2) for any other 
variety of Maline." 

Campiiie. 

Silver Medal for best Campine.s 
FaveroUe. 

Houdan. 

Any other Breed. 

Bantams, Old English Game. 
Bantams, Modei'n Game. 

Bantams, Sebright. 

Bantams, Wyandotte 
Bantams, Yokohama. 

Bantams, any other v.arlety. 

DUCKS. 

Drake or Young Drake, 

Duck or Duckling. 
Aylesbury. 

Rouen. 

Blue Orpington. 

Any other breed. 

GEESE. 


Game, Old English, 

Game, Indian. 

Game, Modern. 

Game, Black Sumatra. 

Langshan. 

Plymouth Rexjk, Barred. 

Plymouth Kock, any other colour. 
Wyandotte, Gold or Silver Laced. 
Wyandotte, White. 

Wyandotte, Black, 

Wyandotte. Partridge. 

Wyandotte. Columbian. 

Wyandotte, Spangled. 

Wyandotte, Blue. 

Wyandotte, any other variety- 
Orpington, Buff. 

APIECE OF l^ATE, value 21 . 2s., 
for the best Buff Orpington. ' 
Orpington, White. 

Orpington, Black. 

Orpin^on, Spangled. 

Orpington, any other colour. 

Minorca. 

Leghorn, White. 

Leghorn, Brown, 

Leghorn, Black. 

Leghorn, any other colour, 

Dorking. 

Sussex, Red, 

Sussex, Light. 

Sussex, Speckled. 

Three Serviette rings: (1) for 
■best Red, (2) for best Light. (3) for 
best Speckled Sussex," 

British Rhode Island, Red. 

Ancona. 

Yokohama. 

Brahma. 

Cochin. 


GANDER AND GOOSE. 
Any variety. 
TURKEYS. 
Cock. 

Hen. 


PRODUCE (£294 lOs.)- 

BUTTER. 

j Box of Twelve 2 lb. Rolls or Squares of 
Butter, not more than 1 per cent. salt. 

! 1st 4f„ 2nd 21 , 3rd If. Prizes 

Is I. ?ml 3rcl 

I Two POUNDS OF FRESH £ £ *‘ 

; Butter, without any salt, 

‘j made up in plain p'ounda 

[ from the milk of Channel 

Island, Devon, or South Devon 
Cattle and their crosses . . 2 1 10 

i Two Pounds of Fresh 

Butter, witliout any suit, 

made up in plain pounds, 
from the milk of Cattle of any 
breed or cross other than 
those mentioned . . . 2 1 lU • 

Two Pounds op Fresh 

Butter, slightly salted, made 
uyiin plain pounds, from the ** 

milk of Channel Island, Devon, 
or South Devon Cattle and 
i til eir crosses . . . . 2 1 U» 

: Two POUNDS OF FUESH 

Butter, slightly salted, miule 
up in plain pounds, from the 
milk of Cattle of any breed or 
1 cross other than those men- 
tioned 2 1 10 


I £72 provided by the National Pig Breeders' Association. 

' £18 provided by the British Berkshire Society. 

» £18 provided by the Large Black Pig Society. 

< £18 provided by the Lincolnshire Ourly-Coated Pig Breeder’ Association, 
5 Offered by the Buff Cndngton Club. 

" Offered by the Husses Poultry Club. 

• Offered by the Malines Poultry Club. 

Offered by the Cam pine Club, 
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rriieg 

BUTTER — contivutd. lat Snflard 

£ £ i>. 

Thrbe Pounds of Fresh 
Butter, slightly salted, made 
up in pounds in the most 
attractive marketable designs 
and packed in non-returnable 
boxes for transmission by rail 
or parcel post . . . . 2 1 10 

CHEESE {mad?, in 1912j. 

3 ChetMs in each 
Entry, 


THREE Cheddar, not less than £ £ £ 

fiO lb. each 5 3 2 

Three Cheddar Truckles .121 
THREE Cheshire (coloured), of 
not less than 40 lb. each . . 3 2 

Three Cheshire (uncolourod), 

of not less than 40 lb, each .532 

Three Double Gloucester, 
not less than 22 lb. each . . n 3 2 

Three Lancashire, not over 
12 lb. each . . . .421 

THREE STILTON . . .12 1 

Three WENSLEYDALElStilton 

shape) 3 2 1 

Three w ensleydale or 
COTHERSTONE (Stilton shape) 4 2 1 

Three Wen.sleydale or 

COTHERSTONE (Flat shape) .421 
Three CLE^HfLAND . . .421 


, BREAD 

(Made from Stom-arainid Flour 
froyn British Wheat). 

TWO Loaves, weighing 2 Ib. 
each or thert aboiii s. baked in 
tins. Open Hi Professional 
Bakers onlv . .321 

Two Loaves, weigliing 2 lb. 
t'ach iir thereabouts, of ,any 
shape. Open to Professional 
Bakers only . 3 2 1 

Tivo Loaves weigliing 2 lb. 
each or rhereabouts, baked in 
tins. Professional Bakers iiol 
eligible for this class .321 

Two Loave.s. weighing 2 lb. 
each or thereabouts, of any 
shape. Professional Bakers 
noteligiblefor this class . .321 

ClIAYIPION SILVER CUP, v.alue 
Ten Guineas, for the best exhibit. 

CIDER AND PERRY. 

.^Cask of Dry Cider, made in 


1911 4 2 1 

Cask of SWEET Cider, made 
in 1911 . . . . ' . .421 

Cask of Cider, made previou.^ 

to 1911 4 2 1 

One Doz, Dry Cider, made 

in 1911 4 2 1 

One Doz. sweet cider, made 

iiihdl 4 2 1 

One Doz. Cider, made pre- 
vious t<t ISi 11 ,421 

One Doz. Dry Perry . .421 

One Doz, sweet Peurv, 4 2 1 


A CHALLEXfiKCUPfnr llie besi exliibit 
d! ('tder.' 

‘ 0 ITered b y (.! i de r G ro w t 


Prizes 


WOOL (of m2 Clip), 

• £ £ £ 

THREE FLEECES, any LONO 
WOOL . . . . . .532 

Three Fleeces, any Short 

Wool 5 3 2 

Three Fleeces, Hountain 
or Moorland (comprising 
Dartmoor, Exmoor.Herdwick. 

Welsh and Black -faced Moun- 
tain) 5 3 2 

HIVES, HONEY, AND 
BEE APPLIANCES, s. *. 

Collection of HlYES . . . 80 40 20 

Frame Hive 20 15 10 

Do. for Cottagers’ use , . 20 15 1() 

Honey Extractor . . . 15 lO - 

Observatory Hive (not less 
than 3 framcB) . , . , 20 15 10 

Useful appliances, . . lO - - 


HON EY— (Local Classes). 


Open to memhers of Yorkshire Bee 
Keepers' Association only. 


4 Sections of COMB 

s. 

s. 

Cert, of 

Honey, about 4 lb. . 
Run or Extracted, 

10 

76 

Merit. 

Lioht-coloured 



Cert, of 

Honey, about 4 lb. . 
Collective Exhibit of 

10 

7, -6 

Merit 

Comb Honey ; run 
OR Extracted.lioht- 




coLOURED Honey ; 



Cert, of 

and 1 lb. of WAX . 

20 

10 

Merit, 


HON EY— (Open Competition). 

For the purposes of Claeses for Honey 
the United Kingdom has been divided into 
Two Districts: -- 

1. Counties of Cheshire, Cumberland. 
Derby, Durham, Hereford, Lancashire, 
Leicester, Lincoln, Monmouth, North- 
umberland. Xottingham, Kutland, Salop, 
Stafford. Warwick, Westmorland, Wor- 
cester. Yorkshire, the Isle of Man, 
Ireland, Scotland, or Wales. 

2. Counties of Bedford, Berks., Bucks., 
Cambridge, Cornwall. Devon, Dorset, 
Essex, Gloucester, Hampshire, Herts. 
Hunts., Isle of Wight, Kent, Middlesex, 
Norfolk, Northampton, Oxford, Somer- 
set Suffolk, Surrey, Sussex, or Wiltshire, 

For each of the above Districts the 
following four Classes and Prizes, for 
Honey of any year, have been provided 



iBt Jnd 3ra 


12 Sections of Comb Honey, js . s . *. 

about 12 Ib 20 15 10 

bun or extracted, Liqht- 
UOLOURED Honey, about 
121b. . , . . . . 20 15 10 

BUN OR Extracted, Me- 
dium OR Dark-coloured 
HONEY, about 121b. . . 20 15 10 

GRANULATED HONEY, about 
12 lb iM Li 10 


's of the est of England, 
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Prizes - j Prizes 

^ 1 Micncl I AWcriMO— 

MISCELLANEOUS. ist 2nd ard 

Shallow frames of COMB 
HONET, forextraotine . . 20 15 10 

Jars of Heather Honey, 

about 6 lb 20 15 10 

Jars of Heather Mixture 
Extracted Honey, about 

6 lb 20 15 10 

Display of Honey . . . 30 20 lO 


HORSE-SHOEING COMPETITIONS (£81). 

(Opeu to the United Kingdom.'] 

Class I. Hunters. CLASS 11. Roadsters, CLASS III, Cart Horses, 

Prizes in each Class as follows:— Isb 5!, ; 2nd, 31, 10s, ; 3rd 2f. 10s. ; 4th, 2L ; .5t,h, M. lOs.; 
fith, \L 

A Gold Medal will be presented to the First Prize Winner in each Class. ' 

A Silver Medal and a Bronze Medal in each Class to be competed for by Mt'mbcrs of 
the National Master Farriers’ Association.^ 


continued. 

21b, of WAX . . . . .10 7% 5 

31b. of Wax, in marketable form, 
suitable for retail trade . . 10 7/6 5 

HONEY VINEGAR, 1 quart. .7,6 5 - 

MEAD, 1 quart .... 7.'6 5 - 

Other Practical Exhibits .10 - - 
OTHER Scientific Exhibits. 10 - - 


butter-making competitions (£46). 

The Competitions will he open only to those resident In the Counties of NoTthnm- 
berland, Durhfiin. Cumberland. Westmorland York, Nottingham, and Lincoln, who 
have been pupils or received instruction in Dairying at their respective County Council 
Institutes or Dairy Schools since the 1st day of January, IWO, and wdio have not 
previous to the 31st of May, 1912, won a Prize in an open class at the Shows of the 
RA.S.E.. Bath and West and Southern Counties Society. Koyal Counties Society, 
or at the. London Dairy Show. 

The following Prizes are offered on each day 1st Prize, 5/. ; 2nd Prize, 3/. ; 
3rd Prize, 2?. ; Ith Prize, 1/. ; 5th Prize, IDs. Certificates of Merit will he given 
those candidates obtaining 86 points out of a possible 100. 


FARM PRIZES (£485).” 

(Open to bona-fide Tenant Farmerst.) 

The following Prizes are offered by the Doncaater Local Committee for the best- man aged 
Farms in Yorkshire. 

Class l.— Farm, chiefly Arable, of 200 acres or over, exclusive of Fell or Tidnl Marsh 
Land. 1st Prize, 100/. : 2nd Prize, 50/. 

Class IL— Farm, chieflv Arable, of not less than 50 acres and under 200 acres, exclusive 
of Fell or Tid.Tl Marsh Land. Ist Prize, 50/. ; 2nd Prize. 25/ . 

CLASS III.— Slock or Dairy Fann, of 200 acres or over, exclusive of Fell or Tidal Marsh 
Land. 1st Prize, lOd/.: ':nd Prize, 50/. 

Class IV.— Stock or Dairy Farm, of not leas than 50 acresandunder 200 acres, exclusive 
of Fell or Tidal Ma.Tr.h Tjand. Ist Prize, 50/. ; 2nd Prize, 25/. 

Class V. —Farm, chiefly Arabic, of not less than 10 acres and under 50 acres. 1st prize. 
20/. ; 2nd Prize, 10/. ; 3rd Prize. 51. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION.' 

Prizes amounting to 350/. 


SHEEP DOG TRIALS* 

Will be held in the Sbowyard on Saturday. July 6. 
Prizes amounting in all to 2U, 


DOG SHOW. 

The NatiDnal Terrier Club's Show will be held on July 4 and .7. 


I Offered by the Worshipful Company of Farriers. 

5 Offered by the National Master Farriers’ Association, 
» Offered by the Doncaster Local Committee, 
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A BORTION” in Cattle, xxxiii 
Acorns, 

Acrea;iCe vin(]er Crops in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, 317. 

— in United Kin<i'dom, 409, 412 
Actiiijr-President, Thanks to, xli 
Additional CropK far ('oic^ and Sheep, 
140-154 

Address to Kin^ Gcorj^e V.at Norwich, 

20s 

Admissions by Payment at Norwich 
Show, 210 

A^rricuUunil Education Associations' 
Exhibit at Norwich Show, 282 
Aar'icnliiiral EdHcatwn ^xkihit urn, 
I9U, 280-283 

A»‘ricultiiral Research, Medal for. 337 
Atjnodiarc aiul Sid Is (f Kent, Surrey 
inid Sii.'i.n-.r, by Hall and Russell, 427 
Animal Parasites, 384 
iXnnami f.I, F.). Forestry Kxkihition at 
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370-381 
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:V;2-374 
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koytd Veterinayy College, -ZCrl 
— for 191 1 of the Zooloyi.d, 381-387 
Anthrax, 317 
Ants, 386 

Artliurton, Second Prize Farm of Mr. 
A., 32,7 

Atkinson (AV. E (1.1, /mpleine/it.'i and 
Till aye. 117-122 
Auditors, Election of, xxxix 
Autumn of 1911, The, 421 
Awards of Prizes at Norwich Show, 
xlviii 

B AINBRID(iE (James), Farm Prize 
Campef ifion, 1911, Classes 111.. 
IV. and r., 818-327 
Balance Sheet, 1911, Ordinary, viii 
Norwich Show, xii 
Barker (A hired F ), Wool. 62-85 
Barley, Continuous Growing' of. 392 
— Meal, 306 
Bastol. 368 

Biffen (Prof, R. H.), Annual Report 
for 1911 of the Botanist fyio-fSd 
Big Bud in Black Currants, 385 
Bird Droppings, 372 
Black Beetle, 386 
Botanist, Annual Report of, 375 
Botany Yarns, 82 
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Botany Yarn Spinning, 77 
■“ BlindM‘ss'‘ of Barlcyf 428 
Bran, 11,360 

Bread at Norwich Show'. 239 
— Composition aiul E'ood Value of, 
1-24 

Brodie (F. J.), " Fa reca,iting Weather f 
197-294 

Brodie (F, J.), The Weather if the 
Past Agricultural Year, 418-424 
Brown (W. C.), The Trials of Potato 
Triggers and Potato Sorters, 243-252 
‘ Brustoii” Electric Lighting Instal- 
lation, 2.54 

Butter at Norwich Show, 236 
Butter Making Competitions at Nor- 
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Butter Tests. 272 
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V at Norwich Show. 281 
Carnithers (Wm.), On the Yttality if 
Farm Seeds. 168-183 
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wich, 216 
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- Prices of Ji’at, 417 

(kiwdor. Death of Earl, 329. xix 
Cement Refuse. 373 
Cereals. Germination of, 174 

— Vitality of. 169 
Chafer, Garden. 384 
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of, 279 
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ing, 362 
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xviii 
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A. J., 324 

Ghurnabilitv of Cream. 278 
Cider at Norwich Show, 237 _ 
Cleveland Bay Breeding in York- 
shire, l(.i4 

Clovers. Germination of. 177 
-- Vitality of, 170 

Coach Horse Breeding in Yorkshire, 
104 

Cocoa-nut Cake. 365 
Cockroach, 386 

Cod-Liver ()ii Condition Mixture. 366 
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207, 209 

Committees for 1912, Standing, xxxiv 
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Cross-bred Yarns, 82 
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Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
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Doncaster Show, Prize List for, cxxix 
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Drills, 122 

pGG Case, 265 
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251 
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seed, 173 

Entries for Xorwick Show, 211. 212 
Fradicofio/i of Wild union, Tho, 
404-4U0 
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Results of, 339, 343 

Expenditure and Receipts at Norwich 
Show, xii 

Experiments at Woburn Farm, 387 
— in the Dairy. 278 

F arm Croi> Pests, 384 

Farm prize Competition, 1911,298- 
327 

Farm Seeds, Vitality of, 108 
Eat Cattle, Prices of, 417 
Fawcus (Henry E.j, The I lor. '^e-hr end- 
ing Indust nj in Yorhhire. 85-110 
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Fish Manure, 371 
Food Value of Bread, 1-24 
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Forest Tree Pests, 382 
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1911, 284-289 
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— in Showyard, 207 ; Proceedings at, 

iXV 
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of, 172, 179 
Glanders, 348 

Glasneviu, Model Farm at, 38 
Gold Medal for Agricultural Re- 
search, xxiii 

Governors of the Society, Distribution 
of, iii 

— Number of, siiice Establishment of 
Society, iv 

Graham Flour, 10 
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Suffolk, 317 

— in United Kingdom, 412 
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— Peats. 383 

Grasses, Germination of, 175 
- Vitality of, 170 
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252-267 
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320 ■ 
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Woburn, 397 
Ground Lime, 372 
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shire, 95 
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Norwich Show, 282 
Harrows, 120 

Harvester and Binder, 260 
Hives, Honey, Ac., at Norwich Show, 
21U 

Hogg (W. H.J, Farm. Prize Com- 
petition, 19 IL Classes I. and II., 298- 
318 

Home Nurseries Com petition, 296 
Hops, Estimated Total Production of, 
4i5 

- containing' Arsenic, 373 
Jlo/'.iie-breeding Industry in, Yorlishhr. 

77/^.85-116 
Horse Hoe, 264 

Horse-shoeing Competitions at Nor- 
wich Show, 241 

Horses at Norwich Show, 213 ^ 
Horticultural Exhibition at Norwich 
Show, 241 

Househoida Flonr, 1 L 
Humphries (.A. K j, Ihr Milling oj 
Wheat in the United AinydvmpM-M 
Hunter- breeding in Yorkshire, 86 
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^ FREE ADMISSION TO SHOWS. 

The Society holds every year an Exhibition of Live Stock, Farm Produce, 
and Implements, to which, and to the Grand Stands at the Horse Ringf, Dairy, 
and elsewhere, Members are entitled to free admission. 

eeddced rates for entries at the annual show. 

Entries of Horses. Cattle, Sheep. Pi^^s, Poultry, Px'oduce, &c.. can be made 
by Members at reduced rates. For Implement exhibits the entry -fee of :£I 
payable in addition to the charji'es for space is not char^'ed when a partner of 
the firm is a Member of thef'oeiety. Firms and Companies may secure these 
])riYik‘p^e.s by the Membership of one or more of their partners. 

SOCIETY’S JOURNAL AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 

Every Member is entitled to receive, without charge, a copy of tile Journal 
of the Society, each Volume of which contains articles and commuTiications 
by leadinjf authorities on the most important agricultural questions of the day, 
together with official i“eport8 by the Society’s Scientific Advisers and on the 
various departments of the Annual Shows, and other interesting features. 

Copies of the Journal may be obtain^ by If on -Members of the Publisher, 
Mr. John Muhkay, (50a Albemarle Street, IV., at the price of ten shillings 
per copy. 

Copies of the Society's pamphlets, sold at not less than One Shilling each, 
are obtainable by Members at half price on direct application to the Secretary. 

LIBRARY AND READING ROOM. 

The Society has a large and well-stocked librai 7 of standard books on agri- 
cultural subjects. A Reading Room is provided, at which the principal 
agricultural newspapers and other periodicals can be consulted by Members 
during office hours (10 a.m, to 1 p.m. ; Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 2 p.m.). 

CHEMICAL PRIVILEGES. 

The Society makes annually a considerable grant from its general funds in 
order that Members may obtain at low rates ana] yses of feexling stuffs, fertilisers^ 
soil?, &:c., by the Society’s Consulting Chemist (Dr. J. Augustus Voelcker, 
Analytical Laboratory, 22 Tudor Street, London, E.C.). Members may also 
consult Dr, Voklcker either personally or by letter at a small fee. 

VETERINARY PRIVILEGES. 

Members can consult the Professors of the Royal Veterinary College, 
Camden Town, X.IV., at fixed rates of charge, and they have the privilege of 
sending Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs to the College Infirmary on the same terms as 
subscribers to the College. 

BOTANICAL PRIVILEGES. 

Reports can be obtained by Members from the Society’s Botanist [ Pi't>fes.*ior 
E. 11. Tlij<’KEN, M.A., School of Agriculture, Cambridge), on the purity and 
germinating power of seeds, and on diseases or weeds affecting farm crops, 
at a fee of one shilling in each ca^e. 

ZOOLOGICAL PRIVILEGES. 

Information respecting any animal (quadruped, bird, insect, worm, Ac.) 
which, in any stage of its life, affects the farm or rural economy generally, 
with suggestions as to methods of prevention and remedy in respect to any 
such animal that may be injurious, can be obtained by Members from the « 
Society’s Zoologist (Mr. Cecil Wakbuiiton, M.A., School uf Agiiculture. 
Cambridge) at a fee of one shilling in each case. 

GENERAL MEETINGS OF GOVERNORS AND MEMBERS. 

The Annual General Meeting of Governors and Members is held in London 
luring the w'eek of the Smithfield Club Show. A General Meeting is usually 
ilso held in the Showy ard during the week of the Stow, 

3PECIAL PRIVILEGES OF GOVErNORS 

In addition to the privileges of Members, as described above, Governors are 
mtitled to an extra copy of each Volume of the Journal, to attend and speak 
it all meetings of the Council, and are alone eligible for election as President, 
rruBiee, and Vice-President. The minim um Annual Subscription of a Governor is £5, 
rith a Life Composition of £50. 









